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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, Ilth JANUARY, 1961 

Present : 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. (i President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAWFORD 
(instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief Solicitor to 
the British Transport Commission) appeared on behalf 
of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council. 



Mr. THOMAS FOORD, Deputy Town Clerk of the 
Brighton County Borough Council) appeared on behalf 
of the Brighton Corporation and Hastings Corporation. 

Mr. A. W. PALMER represented the North -East Kent 
Railway Travellers’ Association. 



( President ) : This First Day of these Public Inquiries has, 
as everybody knows, been fixed for the purpose of 
discussing procedure only. 

Everybody knows, I apprehend, that we have to con- 
sider two Applications under Section 79 of the Act, for 
the amendment of the existing Charges Scheme. I think 
I am right in saying that the second of the two 
Applications includes the first ; that is to say, it goes 
beyond the first and deals with the same range of charges 
and some others, with the result that if the second Scheme 
were considered by itself, all the Objections which have 
been put in to the two Schemes would be relevant and 
admissible. 

We have had the situation before — that is to say, there 
have been two Applications before us at one time — and 
if I recollect aright, the view then held and put to us 
on behalf of the Transport Commission was that it was 
not within their powers to withdraw an Application under 
Section 79 once it had been put in. Therefore, althougn 
as I have said, the second Application covers the same 
ground as, and a wider ground still than, the first, both 
the Applications must be considered at an Inquiry, or 
rather, at two Inquiries running at the same time. 

Having said that, what I propose to do is to ask Mr. 
Fay on behalf of the Transport Commission to tell us 
how soon he will be in a position to open the Inquiries 
and how long he apprehends the evidence-in-chief of the 
witnesses he proposes to call is likely to take ; after Mr. 
Fay has told us what we may expect from the Transport 
Commission, I shall invite anybody here to express his 
views as to the date when we should resume the Inquiries 
and as to the procedure to be followed when we do so. 

(Mr. Fay): May it please you, Sir; this time I appear 
with my learned friend Mr. Crawford for the British 
Transport Commission. 

May I respectfully endorse what has fallen from you 
with regard to the situation which has arisen. The 
inability to withdraw the first of the Applications is 
enhanced in this case by the fact that as I read Section 
23, sub-section (5), of the 1953 Act, the Application has 
to be proceeded with if for no other reason than to get 
rid of the Temporary Order of the Tribunal made under 
Section 23. 

I entirely agree that the second of the Applications is 
the substantive one ; it covers everything in the first. We 
are ready almost at once to commence the Inquiries into 
both Applications which, as I say, in substance is the 
Inquiry into the second one ; when I say “almost at 
once ”, what I mean is that I think we could start within 
a week, if that suited the Tribunal. 

( President ): I omitted to mention one relevant fact ; 
it is that yesterday was the last day on which Objections 
to the second Application could be lodged, and I am 



told that quite a considerable number were lodged 
yesterday — 15 or 16. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; I have been furnished with a 
list. I think a number of the Objection to the seecond 
Application relate almost entirely to outside London, in 
so far as they do not appear on the first Application ; in 
other words, the Objections outside London are largely 
in respect of the season ticket rates. 

(President): And you say that it would take about a 
week to assimilate the full range of the Objections and 
to get ready to begin your opening speech ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; I do not think it could be done 
in a lesser time than that, but we are very anxious to 
commence as soon as possible. 

As to the length of time to be taken, on the assumption 
that we follow the procedure which has been followed 
in the past, namely that we should call the Commission’s 
witnesses to give their evidence-in-chief and to put in 
documents but not to be cross-examined, that to be 
followed by an adjournment 

(President): Do not make those assumptions at the 
moment, Mr. Fay ; what we want to know now is your 
estimation of the length of your opening speech and the 
evidence-in-chief of the witnesses. 

(Mr. Fay): If you please, Sir; that is the point I 
was on. On the assumption I should not think it would 
take more than two days this time. 

(President) : That is, the speech and evidence-in-chief ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; I do not propose to open at any 
great length, and it will be evidence-in-chief only. It is the 
cross-examination which takes the time ; as I say, I would 
estimate that my opening and the evidence-in-chief would 
take two days, but it might be wiser to say that it might 
go into the third day. 

(President): And it might be wiser still to say that it 
will go into the fourth day. 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir; this time I am prepared to say 
that it will not go beyond the third day. 

(President) : When I say that it might go into the fourth 
day, that of course is mainly because of interruptions by 
the Tribunal ! 

To-day is the 11th January ; we cannot sit on the 17th 
or 18th, and all this is subject to the overriding question 
of whether we can get this hall. But we can discuss this 
later ; we can look into the question of getting a roof 
over our heads later, and then fix days. 

So you want a week to get ready, and you say you will 
take two days for your opening and the evidence-in-chief 
of your witnesses, which I translate into four days, for 
safety. Is that all you want to say? 
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(Mr. Fay): I think so. Sir, except to emphasise that we 
are as anxious as I understand the Objectors are, to make 
a start as early as possible. 

(Mr. Goff) : May it please you, Sir ; I appear for the 
London County Council with my learned friends Mr. 
MacLaren and Mr. Mercer, and we also represent the 
interests of a number of supporting boroughs. 

May 1 say at the outset how pleased we are to hear 
my learned friend say that he is as anxious as we are 
that these matters should be dealt with expeditiously. I 
had come to deplore the unfortunate delay that there has 
been in the hearing of the first Application, although we 
appreciate the difficulties which have occurred in the way 
of the commitments of the Tribunal and ill-health. But 
this emergency procedure is a difficult one from the point 
of view of the Objectors ; they have to face an Order 
which has already been made ex parte, and we do feel 
that it is essential that, whenever practicable, the matter 
should be dealt with as speedily as possible. 

I had to submit, however, that the two Applications 
should be taken separately and not together. It is true to 
say that the second Application overlaps the first, but of 
course the first did deal with the question of early morning 
fares, which does not find its way into the second, because 
the obligation to impose them has ceased. Therefore, Sir, 
if the two were to be dovetailed together, the element at 
any rate of the first Emergency Order might not be fully 
investigated, and we do feel that under this emergency 
procedure it would create a bad impression if by reason 
of delay, and the intervention of the second Application, 
some part of the first was never subjected to a Public 
Inquiry at all. 

(President): But, Mr. Goff, I do not think that the 
procedure of holding both Inquiries simultaneously would 
have the unfortunate consequence which your clients would 
deplore. I do not think as a matter of form that it would 
mean that the problem of the early morning fares would 
not be gone into ; but if, as a matter of form, that would 
be the result, you may take it from me that we would not 
allow that result to follow. In other words, you may take 
it from me that if we treat the two Inquiries as going on 
at the same time, we shall not shut out any discussion 
on the early morning fare problem. 

(Mr. Goff) : I am very much obliged to you for saying 
that. Sir; that clears that element. 

The second ground on which the submission is made is 
this, that of course in these matters, of necessity a con- 
siderable amount has to be dealt with as a matter I might 
almost say of guesswork, although it may be inspired 
guesswork ; particularly of course how far the advantages 
to be derived from the increased fares would be off-set by 
the inevitable loss of traffic by reason of the insistent 
increases. I would submit that it is highly important that 
so far as possible one should work on known facts and 
not on an estimate, and that therefore one ought to test 
carefully and fully how far the hopes and fears on which 
the first emergency Order was made have been realised 
in practice. 

In our submission, therefore, it is right that that should 
be investigated first, and that there should then be an 
opportunity of investigating that in relation to the second 
Application. If the two are taken together, then the 
evidence on the first and second will merge together and 
there will be no separate opportunity of investigating it, 
and indeed one might not get as full and complete informa- 
tion from the Transport Commission on the first Order 
as one would get if the Inquiries were taken separately. 

But in any event. Sir, in our submission one ought to 
see exactly where that leads, what the result was, and 
then the second Application should be presented in the 
light of that. 

(President): But, Mr. Goff, is it not a matter of 
evidence ? If evidence is given showing the results of the 
first Order separately from anything else, that will meet 
your point, will it not ? 

(Mr. Goff): It might necessitate an application for an 
adjournment for consideration of that, because one wants 



to see what the position is, and then evaluate it before 
determining precisely how one presents the case on the 
second Application. 

(President) Mr. Fay, will your clients be able to produce 
evidence showing what the effect of the first emergency 
Order has been as a separate item ? 

(Mr. Fay) : In so far as they are matters of record and 
gross receipts of the Commission, or London Transport, 
certainly. Sir. But how one interprets them — how much 
of any rise or fall is due to weather, shortage of bus 
crews, or passengers being dissuaded by the increase — 
is a matter of estimate. 

(President): Yes. I do not think any difficulty will 
arise in practice on this, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): The position having been clarified in that 
way. Sir, I would not press further for the Applications 
to be heard separately, reserving of course my right to 
apply for an adjournment if it is felt to be required. 

(President): Yes, certainly. 

I have been assuming, although I did not say so, that 
at these Inquiries, as on previous Inquiries, the Objectors 
will, as generally speaking they have in the past, welcome 
the suggestion that they should not be asked to cross- 
examine the Commission’s witnesses at the end of the 
examination-in-chief of those witnesses, but that they 
should wait until the whole of the evidence of the Com- 
mission is available and in print, and that they should 
then have a period of time during which they can prepare 
themselves for cross-examination and to present their own 
evidence. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, we welcome that, and would wish 
for the procedure to be followed on this occasion. 

(President) : I expect most other people are of the same 
mind, although some people may want a shorter and 
sharper procedure. 

(Mr. Goff) : I am in some personal difficulty with regard 
to dates, Sir ; the 17th and 18th January, which are the 
dates on which the Tribunal is not free, would have been 
all right for me, but on the other hand I have to fly 
to Canada on the 19th January, returning on the 3rd 
February. In those circumstances, therefore, it would suit 
my personal convenience if the first Inquiry could take 
place immediately after my return and not before. That, 
if it suited the Tribunal, would mean beginning on 
Monday, 6th February and then, if my friend’s opening 
and the evidence-in-chief were to take four days, as the 
Tribunal fears it might, I could be available. But I have 
to be in Canada from the 19th January to the 3rd February. 

(President): May I put this to you, Mr. Goff. As you 
know, every word of these proceedings, unfortunately, is 
taken down in writing and used against the Tribunal on 
every occasion subsequently. I hope you will not take 
this as in any way suggesting that your presence would 
not be welcome, but in fact could not Mr. Fay’s opening 
and the evidence-in-chief be taken during your absence ? 

(Mr. Goff): They could, Sir, but those instructing me 
desire me to be here. 

(President): Then that is an end of it. 

(Mr. Goff): I appreciate that there is no cross- 
examination at that stage and that that course could be 
adopted, if necessary 

(President): Yes, but one appreciates that it is an 
advantage to have heard the evidence rather than merely 
to read it. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please, Sir ; that is what is felt on 
this side. 

(President): It so happens that we have to appear in 
Scotland in the previous week, but we could sit on the 
6th February if we can get this hall ; you will appreciate 
that there are difficulties with regard to accommodation. 

(Mr. Goff): I appreciate that. Sir. 

(President): But the Tribunal could sit on the 6th 
February. 
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Has anybody here any objection to that suggestion ? 

[Mr. Foord ): May it please you, Sir ; I represent 
Brighton Corporation and Hastings Corporation. 

I would have no objection to the course that has been 
suggested. Sir ; I would support the proposal that both 
Applications should be taken together, and I would ask 
that they should be taken as reasonably early as possible. 

I appreciate the difficulties, but like Counsel for the 
London County Council, I think there has been a long 
delay already, and I would appreciate it if the hearing 
could take place as soon as possible. 

(. President ): As there has been some mention of the 
delay, Mr. Foord, I do not know whether you have made 
yourself acquainted with the difficulties we have had to 
face. 

The difficulties were really this on the first Application, 
that the Tribunal was already committed to hearing 
Inquiries (which in the end proved to be very long) into 
four Harbour Schemes ; that Inquiry began, I think, in 
the beginning of May, and the Inquiry itself stretched 
out into, I think, the second week in August, and the 
Tribunal then had not finished confirming the four 
Schemes until the end of September. So in practice there 
could not have been an Inquiry into the first of these 
Schemes before the 1st October. 

The delay, if delay is the right word for it, has been 
between the 1st October and the lodging of the second 
Scheme. The reason for that was that the Tribunal had to 
make a choice ; during the Harbour Scheme Inquiry there 
had accumulated a very large number of road haulage 
appeals with which we have to deal, and the choice was 
whether to take what I think it is fashionable to refer to 
as the backlog of those appeals or to begin the Inquiry 
into the first of these Applications. We made our choice 
rightly or wrongly ; we made it because up to the 
moment we had not received a request from anybody to 
begin the Inquiry. The choice we made was that it would 
be better that we should dispose of as many as possible 
of the road haulage appeals. Once the second Application 
came in, it was obvious to us, and it remains so, that 
both these Applications would have to be dealt with at 
the same time. That is the reason why we are only now, 
on the 11th January, beginning this Inquiry. 

(Mr. Foord ) : I am obliged, Sir ; I was not aware of 
those facts. I assume the London County Council and the 
Commission were aware of them, but I was not. 

( President ) : And you do not oppose the suggestion that 
we should begin on the 6th February ? 

(Mr. Foord) : Not at all. Sir. 

(President): Is there anybody else here who wishes to 
say anything ? I can recognise a number of people who 
are generally concerned with these Applications, but I 
gather, Mr. Goff, that you have no opponent amongst the 
Objectors ? 

(Mr. Goff): No, Sir. May I say at this stage that we 
fully appreciate the difficulties you have found yourselves 
in ; I was not criticising the Tribunal, but merely deploring 
the unfortunate circumstances relating to this particular 
procedure. 

(President) : I am greatly obliged for the way you have 
put it. Other people outside, who are not so well-informed 
as you and your colleagues, have dealt with it somewhat 
differently. 

Now, Mr. Fay, will the 6th February suit you? 

(Mr. Fay): I am instructed to oppose an adjournment 
for so long a period, Sir. 

I personally fully sympathise with the predicament of 
my learned friend ; it is one in which everyone at the 
Bar has been at one time or another. But with regard to 
these proceedings, which are reported, there has been 
public criticism of delays in this matter, but may I say 
that the Commission, and myself personally, are well aware 
of the fact that the Tribunal were working through the 
Long Vacation. During part of it I was myself concerned 
before you on the Harbour Scheme, and I am sensible 
of the fact that when I went on my own holiday you had 



your work to do, but that it had been accomplished by 
the time I returned from my holiday at the end of the 
Vacation. I would like to say publicly. Sir, that we 

appreciate that this Tribunal is working very hard — 
indeed, that it is inundated with work. 

But so far as the delay is concerned, my clients are 
anxious to press on and obtain a decision on both Schemes 
as soon as possible. I have already said that we can be 
ready within a week, and we would like to commence as 
soon as the Tribunal has a day free after the expiry of 
that week. 

One week from to-day will be the 18th January ; if you 
think it right that we should commence in February, so 
be it, but I would emphasise that it is not because the 
Commission wishes for the delay — it is because the 
Objectors wish to delay the matter. 

(President) : As you are so anxious to proceed, Mr. Fay, 
would it be possible for you to circulate your tables before 
we begin on the 6th February ? 

(Mr. Fay): If that course would have the effect of 
shortening the adjournment, I think it might be managed. 
Sir ; I will take instructions about that. 

(President) : It ought to have the effect ; I think we 
should make it shorten the adjournment if you could 
supply your tables before you started your opening. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir ; it might be possible 
for us to circulate the tables and go straight on without 
an adjournment. 

(Mr. Goff): On behalf of those for whom I appear, I 
would oppose that, Sir. 

(President): No, I think not, Mr. Fay. Will you just 
take instructions as to when you could circulate your 
tables ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; we are prepared to accept your 
suggestion to shorten the adjournment and in order to 
shorten the time taken in future. We could circulate our 
tables in the week commencing 23rd January. 

(President): If that were so — if the Objectors are going 
to receive your tables on the 23rd January — it would seem 
to be reasonable to expect them to supply such financial 
tables as they propose putting forward, before we resume 
on the 6th February. Are you prepared to do that, Mr. 
Goff? 

(Mr. Goff): I will take instructions about that, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay) : While my friend is taking instructions, might 
I mention that there are a great number of Objections 
from outside London ; I do not suppose there would be 
any utility in our circulating tables which were purely 
London Transport tables to those Objectors, and in those 
circumstances it might be possible for us to save time and 
paper on that. 

(President) : Yes ; I will deal with that. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir. 

(Mr. Goff) : I have taken instructions now, Sir ; my 
clients feel some difficulty about furnishing their tables 
before they have actually heard the evidence. They would 
prefer not to do that, but they are anxious that there 
should be no delay, and if necessary they are prepared 
to accede to the first part of the hearing taking place in 
my absence. They say, however, that they are not pre- 
pared to provide tables without having heard the evidence. 

(President): Very well. 

With regard to the accommodation, our real difficulty 
about that is that in another capacity I can say that I 
think it is highly probable that things will happen in this 
hall ; but I am informed in my present capacity that 
an option has been obtained on the use of this hall for 
the 24th, 25th and 26th January. I am extremely 
reluctant to do anything which the Objectors would feel 
would prejudice them in any way, and therefore, Mr. Goff, 
I do not like insisting on the case being started in your 
absence. How strong is the feeling of your clients that 
they would prefer you to hear the evidence as well as 
read it? 
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[Mr. Goff): May I presume to take instructions once 
more. Sir ? I am, as I say, in personal difficulty ; those 
instructing me desire to maintain the attitude they have 
always maintained, which is that they want the matter to 
be dealt with at the earliest possible moment — it is simply 
my own personal position which creates the difficulty. 



[President) : That is very good of you, Mr. Goff. 



Then we shall start on Tuesday, 24th January, at 11 
o’clock in this hall. That being so, the Commission will 
not be expected to circulate the documents, and they must 
be put in in the ordinary way at the Inquiry. 



May I take further instructions to see if we can resolve 
the matter ? 



[Mr. Goff): Having now taken instructions. Sir, I may 
say that we all have the same end in view, namely that 
this matter should be dealt with at the earliest possible 
moment. We feel, therefore, in the circumstances, that 
the best course, if it suited the Tribunal, would be that 
the first hearing should take place in my absence in order 
that it should take place at the earliest possible moment. 



[President): Yes, certainly. 



The only other thing that I want to mention is that 
it will be a great convenience to the Tribunal if anybody 
who is going to refer to any printed document (and I am 
including in that the Records of the previous Inquiries) 
should send us a list of documents, pamphlets, articles 
or what-not before the Inquiry begins, in order that we 
may take steps to have them here, because our own library 
is situate some little distance away. 



I am very much obliged to everyone for the co-operation 
which has been shown. 



[Mr. Goff): We are obliged to you, Sir. 



[Adjourned until Tuesday, 24 th January, 1961, at 11 o’clock.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



TUESDAY, 24th JANUARY, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R- W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council and Middlesex 
County Council. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and 'Hastings. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 



Mj"- PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. A. W. PALMER, represented the Folkestone and East 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East 'Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

9 W - WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



Written Statement put in by the Administration of the 
County of Kent 

The County of Kent contend as follows: — 

The County Council has lodged a formal objection to 
the application, and desires to emphasise the view that 
the alterations proposed by the Commission would place 
an undue burden upon members of the Kent travelling 
public, particularly those Who are compelled to make 
frequent use of road and rail transport. 

The County Council is supported in its objection by 
various county district councils comprising both coastal 
authorities and authorities in close priximity to the Metro- 
politan area. As the Tribunal is aware, many persons 
resident in Kent have their employment in London, and 
it is submitted that further increases in transport charges 
will add to the economic difficulties now experienced. 

The situation can be illustrated by reference to the 
circumstances at Gravesend, it being submitted that: — 

1. The existing fares, both as regards buses and trains; 
are considered already to be as high as the travelling 
public in Gravesend can conveniently afford to pay. 

2. Gravesend is situate some twenty-five miles from 
London and quite a considerable section of the 
working population travel to London five or six days 
a week to their places of work. Railway fares 
already constitute an important factor in the weekly 
budget of these people and any further increases at 
this time would constitute a serious hardship and 
financial strain on them. 

3. Apart from the proportion of the working popula- 
tion who travel daily to LondOT a further substantial 
proportion travel to points in between Gravesend 
and London by train or by bus to their places of 
work in the industrial areas between Gravesend and 
London on Thames-side. In Gravesend itself there 
is only a small amount of industry and it is there- 
fore necessary for the majority of those living in 
Gravesend to travel each day some distance to their 
work by train or bus. These distances are some- 
times very considerable and if the existing bus and 
train fares are increased this again will constitute a 
serious financial strain upon those concerned. 

4. By reason of the topographical situation of Graves- 
end, bounded as it is by the River Thames on the 
North, the principal residential districts and all the 



post-war housing estates have developed in the 
southern and eastern areas of the Borough, some 
considerable distance from the Town centre and 
from the business and industrial area, and the bus 
fares to places of work in Gravesend itself are 
already a substantial item in the weekly budget. Any 
further increases, it is considered, would be most 
undesirable. 

5. Generally it is felt that further increases in bus and 
train fares can only operate as a contributing factor 
in claims for further wage and salary increases with 
the consequent effect of tending to increase the cost 
of living and the likelihood of further inflation. 

It is felt that additional revenue from higher charges 
may well be offset by a reduction in the number of 
passengers carried and that further consideration should 
be given to the alternative approach of providing incen- 
tives for the greater use of public transport, which would 
benefit the operators and relieve congestion on the roads. 

I am to ask that the County Council’s views be brought 
to the notice of the Transport Tribunal. 

(Signed) G. T. HECKELS 
Clerk of the County Council 

■Written Statement put in by the County of Dorset 
The County of Dorset contend as follows : — 

In 1954, when bus companies in this region were apply- 
ing for fare increases, the Dorset County Council and 
other Education Authorities in the region made repre- 
sentations to the Licensing Authority that the companies 
should adopt a scholars limited travel ticket for a five-day 
or a six-day week. The Licensing Authority decided that 
the increased fares then being proposed would place an 
unduly heavy burden upon Education Authorities, and 
conceded the scholars limited travel ticket system. 

The Tribunal are asked to consider Che adoption by the 
British Transport Commission of a similar scholars 
limited travel ticket for the railway. The Dorset County 
Council wish to point out that the Commission actually 
lost custom following the last increase in fares, because it 
proved more economical for the Dorset Education Auth- 
ority to engage hire-contract buses for school children and 
students rather than continue to use the railway. From 
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one train alone 130 children were withdrawn, and this 
must have meant an appreciable loss of revenue to the 
Commission. 

If the present application is successful, the Dorset 
Education Authority will undoubtedly extend their use 
either of hired buses, or of their own buses, unless the 
Impact of heavier fares can be mitigated by the institution 
of the scholars limited travel ticket system. 

(Signed) A. C. TEMPLEMAN 

Acting Clerk of the County Council 



Written Statement put in by the Hertfordshire County 
Council 

The Hertfordshire County Council contend as follows: — 
I am instructed, on behalf of the County Council, to 
inform you that the County Council does not intend to be 
represented at the Public Inquiry commencing on the 24th 
January. I am, however, to ask that the County Council’s 
formal objection against the further increases in fares 
proposed in the Transport Commission’s application 
should be taken into consideration by the Tribunal when 
dealing with the application. It is the view of the County 
Council that this latest increase coming so soon after 
earlier increases is extremely harmful to the interests of 
the travelling public and in particular those whose daily 
work causes them to travel each day to and from London 
whilst residing in Hertfordshire. 

(Signed) NEVILLE MOON 

Clerk of the County Council 



Written Statement put in by the Borough of Chatham 
The Chatham Borough Council contend as follows: — 

1. If the maximum charges for season tickets are 
implemented or substantial increases are made in the 
present charges, undue hardship will be caused to 
those members of the public who regularly purchase 
season tickets. Each increase ; in public transport 
fares causes difficulties to those who, by Teason of 
their employment, are more or less forced to use 
public transport each day, and each increase places 
a burden upon others who perhaps use public trans- 
port less frequently, but none the less find public 
transport fares at a 'high level. 

2. The heavy increases in season tickets rates would 
most seriously affect those who travel each day to 
their employment outside Chatham. For example, 
under the scheme now proposed, a season ticket for 
a 30 mile journey would cost up to 11s. 6d. a week 
more than the rates which were approved in July, 
1959, and up to 7s. 6d. a week more than the rates 
temporarily accepted in April, 1960. 

3. A very large number of Chatham residents travel an 
appreciable distance to work at places outside the 
town, and they travel by rail to get there. Apart 
from the Naval Dockyard, there is very little 
industry within the Borough of Chatham, and any 
increase in rail fares means not only that the resi- 
dents of the Borough who use the railways to travel 
to work will have to find the additional cost from 
their incomes, but also that they would have very 
great difficulty in avoiding paying the increased 
fares by obtaining employment within the town. 

4. It appears to the 'Borough Council that any further 
increases in railway fares can only lead to further 
demands in increased incomes, particularly from 
those who are forced to travel some distance to their 
place of employment. 

5. The current charges scheme was only approved in 
July, 1959, and the suggested amendments represent 
in the Borough Council’s view an unreasonably high 
increase, having regard to the lapse of time since 
the current scheme was approved. 

6. The Borough Council feels that “ consumer resist- 
ance ” is created at every increase in pubic transport 
fares, and as the fares increase, more and more 
people obtain and use personal means of transport. 



This, in the Borough Council’s view, has the effect 
of reducing the increased revenue that may be 
expected from any increase in fares and adds to the 
number of vehicles using the highways and parking 
places. 

(Signed) R. NEWNES 

Town Clerk 



(Mr. Fay) : May it please you. Sir ; in this Inquiry I 
appear for the British Transport Commission with my 
learned friend Mr. Crawford and I take it that the 
representations by the Objectors will be obtained by the 
Tribunal by circulation of the note in the usual way. 

There are before the Tribunal to-day two separate 
Applications by the Commission, both under Section . 79 
of the Transport Act, 1947, and both for the alteration 
of the existing Passenger Charges Scheme of 1959. Both 
those Applications, of course, follow upon Orders which 
this Tribunal made under the emergency procedure laid 
down in Section 23 of the Transport Act of 1953. 

We are concerned here, Sir, with both Applications, but 
in substance I think it is generally agreed that the Applica- 
tion to which attention must be directed, and to which 
my evidence is certainly directed, is the second one. 

Nevertheless, Sir, it is appreciated that the Tribunal and 
the Objectors will want to know what has happened in 
the working out of the two Orders under Section 23, and 
I propose to deal in evidence with what has happened in 
such a way as to show the effect of each of those Orders 
separately, so far as one can disentangle them from the 
results. 

We are in effect dealing with three different stages of 
Applications for, or Orders for, fare increase and in order 
that we might not get confused— and I think it can be 
dealt with fairly simply if one bears in mind that there 
are three stages — I propose to refer to them as : Stage 1 , 
Stage 2 and Stage 3. 

Stage 1 is the increases which were made under the 
Tribunal’s Order of last April ; the Order was made on 
the 14th April and London Transport increased fares 
pursuant to that Order on the 8th May. Certain other 
fares were increased in the following month of June. That 
dealt with two ordinary fares of London Transport, the 
fares for H and 2 miles; it dealt with early morning 
fares which were increased, and it dealt with season tickets 
throughout the country, all of which were increased except 
in the lowest mileage. That was the first Application and 
the first increase, and I shall come to the details of it 
later on, but that is what I propose to call Stage 1, which 
in effect is the increases of last May, so far as London 
is concerned, bracketing June with May. 

There was then a second Application under Section 23, 
which was followed by the Tribunal’s Order of the 21st 
November last, and the increases which the Tribunal then 
authorised were put into effect on the 15th of this month 
— the 15th January, 1961 — together with certain other 
increases within the Commission’s existing fares which had 
not up to then been fully used. 

What that was concerned with was the ordinary fares 
at 3 miles and up to 15 miles, which were increased by 
Id. as a result of that Order. Over 11 miles the fares 
had not up to then been at the maximum authorised by 
this Court in 1959, and that headroom was also taken up 
on that Application. Early morning fares as obligatory 
fares ceased on the 1st January of this year in accordance 
with the Tribunal’s Order, but as a concessionary fare they 
have been continued in London, and a part of Stage 2 — 
that is, the stage effective on the 15th of this month — 
was an increase in the early morning fares actually 
charged. 

(President): Is that both by London Transport and by 
British 'Railways, Mr. 'Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay): British Railways in the London area, yes, 
Sir. 

The other constituent of Stage 2 was an increase in the 
London area only of season ticket rates by approximately 
5 per cent. That takes care of the two temporary and 
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emergency Orders made by the Tribunal and already put 
into effect. That is Stage 2. 

Stage 3 arises because in the second of the two Appli- 
cations under Section 79, which is now before the Court, 
the maxima asked for are in certain respects higher than 
the maxima ordered by the Tribunal at Stage 2 ; in other 
words, the Application seeks to embrace Stage 1 and Stage 
2, and to go further, and that further increase in charging 
power is what I call Stage 3. It calls for a further Id. 
on ordinary fares in the London area to 3 miles and over, 
and an increase in season tickets of about 5 per cent, in 
London — that is another 5 per cent, in addition to the 
5 per cent, at Stage 2 — and also an increase in season 
ticket rates outside London, that being not comparable 
with the London increase, but being asked for for head- 
room purposes, a phrase which we heard frequently on the 
last occasion when the Tribunal discussed these matters. 

Those are the three stages of fare increase and author- 
isation of increased maxima with which we are concerned. 
Sir, and as I say I propose to refer to them under the 
nomenclature in order to avoid confusion, and I hope you 
will find when you see the documents that the three stages 
have been kept separate so that the Court and the 
■Objectors can disentangle the one from the other and see 
what has happened and what is expected to happen. 

Upon these two Applications I shall ask you at the 
end of the day to make such formal Order as you think 
fit on the first one. As I understand the wording of 
Section 23 of the 1953 Act, it is necessary that there 
should be some Order, because the Order has to provide 
among other things for the cessation of the operation 
of the Temporary Order. But the substantive Order is the 
second of the two Section 79 Applications, the one that 
includes Stage 3 and embraces the other — the greater 
includes the less — and it is to the Application that the 
evidence of need will be directed. 

This case, like past cases before this Tribunal, is for 
a new Passenger Charges Scheme, or alterations to an 
existing Passenger Charges Scheme; it falls into three 
parts, like ancient Gaul. First there is by far and away, 
as is usual, the most important part, namely that which 
concerns London Transport, the self-contained organisa- 
tion, the finances of which can be examined in detail. 
The second part refers to the London Lines of British 
Railways — that is to say, the journeys within points in 
the London area upon lines operated by British Railways 
— and different considerations apply to that part of the 
case. Thirdly, there is the case of British Railways outside 
the London area, including journeys from London to 
points outside the area, and that again is governed by 
different considerations. 

I propose, Sir, to deal with those three factors into 
which the case is divided in reverse order, and may I 
start with the position outside London, bearing in mind 
that that includes journeys from London to outside the 
area. 

This Application, so far as it concerns British Railways 
fares outside London concerns season tickets only. Some 
of the Objectors mention the case of early morning fares. 
Well, Sir, they were abolished because the Tribunal said 
in its last decision that they were no longer to be 
obligatory on and after the 1st January of this year, and 
they were abolished upon that date, so that outside London 
there are in fact now no early morning fares on British 
Railways — the term has disappeared. That is not to say 
that people who travel in the early mornings on journeys 
which involve a return on the same day do not get con- 
cessions ; they do indeed, as you will hear because, Sir, 
the early morning fares, which are the continuation of 
the old workman’s fares of the 19th Century, had, by last 
year at all events, become in many cases quite ineffective 
outside London for the simple reason that the cheap day 
return tickets which were in operation were often 
cheaper than the early morning fare, and it followed 
naturally that the early morning traveller would take a 
cheap day ticket and not an early morning ticket. The 
fares, so far as there was a scale, were put up at Stage 1 
because during last year, 1960, there was still an obliga- 
tion to issue early morning tickets ; but, as I say, as from 
the 1st January last that has not been an obligatory fare 
to be charged. It has been abolished, and I do not propose 
to deal with it outside London any further; if anyone 



wishes to come and ask for its reimposition, I shall listen 
to what he has to say. 

The substantive matter outside London with which this 
Application is concerned is season tickets. Until the 
Order of the 14th April they were at the scale which had 
been laid down by the Tribunal back in 1959, and they 
were increased under the Order which this Court made at 
Stage 1 . There was no increase outside London at Stage 
2, but it is now asked that they be increased. When 'I say 
“ they ”, I mean the maximum fares — not the actual fares, 
let me 'hasten to add, because all this Court is concerned 
with is the ceiling within which the British Railways 
administration may operate, and what we are asking is 
that the ceiling should be used not with the idea of any 
immediate or universal increase of those fares, but in 
order to give headroom, and bearing in mind the fact that 
at present the fares are up to the ceiling— that there is no 
headroom at the moment except in some cases ; generally 
speaking there is no headroom — and it is desired that there 
should be. 

Why do the Authorities of British Railways wish to 
have a headroom on season ticket fares ? The reason, of 
course, lies in the finances of 'British Railways and their 
financial position, which is only too well known. In 1959 
in their published figures it is seen that British Railways 
showed a deficit of £84m. ; that was a working deficit of 
£42m„ to which must be added the contribution of £42m. 
to Central Charges. That was their deficit in 1959. In 
1960 it is anticipated that the figures will show an increase 
in the deficit, and as a clue to that I can inform the Court 
that in the Supplementary Estimates submitted to Parlia- 
ment last year in respect of 1960 the deficit was estimated 
to have increased by £16m. 

Against the background of this working deficit every 
day on British Railways, it is essential to collect every 
penny that can properly be collected. Of course, Sir, if 
it were the case that the deficit were entirely due to the 
freight haulage operations of British Railways, and if it 
were the case that the passenger services were making a 
handsome profit, the case might be different ; but in fact, 
as you will hear in the evidence, the passenger train ser- 
vices are not making a profit they are in fact contributing 
to Che deficit. 

You are aware, of course, from what has been said on 
many occasions, of the difficulties of assessing the cost of 
running a passenger service on a railway which also runs 
freight services, the difficulty lying in how we should 
apportion those costs which are common to both, namely 
the costs which we have called in the past the indirect 
expenses. It is easy enough to pick out what are the direct 
expenses of running passenger trains — fuelling the loco- 
motives concerned, paying the staff concerned with pas- 
sengers and so on — and those costs are in fact being met 
by the passenger services ; but as regards the indirect 
costs, which total now £125m. for British Railways, the 
passenger services 

C President ): That is including the London area? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; I am dealing with British Railways 
as a whole in those figures. 

To those indirect expenses of £125m., the passenger ser- 
vices in 1958 are estimated to have contributed only £20m. ; 
in 1959 it was somewhere between £25m. and £30m., and 
you will hear that in 1960 the position is unchanged and 
that the estimate is between £25m. and £30m. 

Supposing it is in fact £30m., is that a sufficient contri- 
bution to the indirect costs? On any basis on which one 
can split the costs between passenger and freight, it is 
quite insufficient ; it is, of course, less than a quarter, and 
it involves no contribution to the Central Charges of 
£42m. You will hear from Mr. Winchester, the veteran 
of these 'Inquiries who will be giving evidence again on 
this occasion, that it is regarded as a totally insufficient 
contribution, however one attempts to divide the costs 
between the two services, passenger and freight. So pas- 
senger services can clearly be said not to be paying their 
way, and it is essential that the revenue from them should 
be increased. 

There is headroom on the ordinary fares ; the maximum 
that this Court granted to British Railways in 1959 was 
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3d. a mile second-class. The fares were then 2d. a mile ; 
they are now by and large 2-fcd. a mile, but there is still 
a halfpenny left as a reserve shot in the locker, so to 
speak — something to enable the managers of the Railway 
Regions to obtain greater revenue from the source if it 
is thought practicable in any given case ; but there is no 
margin whatever for obtaining any increased charge from 
season-ticket holders, and they — and I shall not say this 
more than once on this occasion during my opening— are 
the people whose journeys are expensive, because they 
travel in the peak hours at a time when the provision of 
the extra services for their benefit is costly and expensive, 
involving as it does the provision of extra staff and plant 
which is utilized only for the short duration of those peak 
hours, and so far as the plant is concerned, is idle during 
the rest of the day. 

What considerations ought to govern the fixing of 
ceilings for season-ticket charges outside the London area ? 
At the shorter ranges the practical protection of the season- 
ticket holder is the fact of road competition — I am dealing 
with outside London, of course. What in fact and in 
practice happens is this, that whatever the ceiling, the 
fares by competing omnibus services govern cheap day 
fares which are issued by British Railways, and those cheap 
day fares govern the amount which can be obtained from 
the public, whether they travel one day or six days in 
the week, or 22 or 26 days in a month. The effective 
protection of the public up to a certain mileage, at which 
I suppose it starts to tail off, is competition, and at the 
longer ranges I suppose it is fair to say that road com- 
petition lessens. I do not know whether people do 
habitually travel by bus or coach, for example, 50 miles 
a day ; it does not sound very attractive and I dare say 
there is less effective competition from road (although, of 
course, many people do drive their own cars that distance 
every day) as the distance of the season-ticket traveller 
increases ; but as the effective protection by competition 
decreases, so the competition given by the scale increases. 
The scale is tapered, and the longer you go the lower is 
the rate per mile and the greater the bargain in the travel 
you are buying, and it is my submission that the proposed 
scale, tapered as it is, provides ample protection for the 
longer range season-ticket holders. The shorter range 
season-ticket holders do not need protection ; they have 
it from road competition. 

The effect in practice of road competition on short range 
fares and season-ticket rates can perhaps be vividly 
illustrated by an example which I take from the district 
from which an objection has come to this Application in 
respect of season tickets outside London ; that is the 
Borough of Sutton Coldfield. Sutton Coldfield lodged 
objections to both these Applications, and looking at their 
objection to the second one, Objection No. 3 lodged with 
the Court on the 2nd January of this year, one sees what 
they say ; I am looking at paragraph 3. They say : “ The 
Borough of Sutton Coldfield is situated in an area in which 
passenger transport is wholly competitive and an increase 
in rates for early morning return fares and season tickets 
as proposed in the Application, above the fares charged 
by competing omnibus companies will have the effect of 
making travellers resort to the omnibus services as 
opposed to the rail services.” Well, Sir, I do not know 
that I need dissent from a word of that ; they speak of 
an increase in the rates for season tickets rather on the 
assumption that the ceiling will be implemented, and of 
course if the ceiling is implemented ; if the rate is put up 
above omnibus charges and if there is no alternative rail 
fare, that result would follow. I will explain the fallacy 
of it in a moment. 

Then they say : “ If the Application is confirmed, it 
appears to the Council that in this area the use of early 
morning return fares and season tickets will practically be 
eliminated.” 

Then, paragraph 4 : “ The Council appreciate that the 
present rates charged for early morning returns and season 
tickets are below the maximum permitted by the Transport 
Tribunal, and as such are well patronized within this 
Borough” — I will give you the facts about that in a 
minute. Sir — “but it is considered that if these services 
are to continue to be a source of revenue to the Transport 
Commission, then the rates must be maintained at the 
present level and not increased. The general increase of 
20 per cent, is excessive on journeys up to 20 miles, but 
the charges made for the longer distances are still 



relatively cheap when compared against the present 
standard charge of 2£d. per mile. It is, therefore, felt 
that too great a share of the increased costs is to be 
borne by shorter-distance travellers.” They are saying, 
as I understand it : “ Above 20 miles your season-ticket 
scales are reasonable and do afford the protection which 
we want, but they do not protect the lower.” 

Let me tell you before I comment what the facts are : 
Sutton Coldfield is eight miles from Birmingham, and 
the principal traffic, of course, is from Sutton Coldfield 
into Birmingham, commuter traffic. Until the 31st 
December last there was an early morning ticket into 
Birmingham that cost 2s. 9d. There was also a cheap 
day ticket available throughout the day with no time 
limitation, and that cost 2s. Od. So, of course, nobody 
bought any early morning tickets, they had already dis- 
appeared in practice although not in law, and that is the 
position today. The cheap day ticket is 2s. Od. The bus 
fare return from Sutton Coldfield to Birmingham is 2s. Id. 
So you see why the cheap ticket is 2s. Od., the bus fare 
controlling the cheap day ticket. The maximum which 
could be charged for the weekly season is 19s. 3d., the 
actual, which is sub-standard, below the maximum, is 
14s. Od. There is in addition a cheap five-day ticket avail- 
able for a return journey on each of five days, which is, 
of course, a useful alternative to the weekly season-ticket 
holder, which costs 9s. 2d., or Is. lOd. a day. So the 
five-day week season-ticket holder can, in fact, travel for 
9s. 2d. or Is. lOd. a day. Those are, of course, con- 
cessionary fares, and they will illustrate the fact that in 
the Provinces, where there is, in effect, control of railway 
fares by road competition, no other effective control is 
necessary, and that is, in effect, protection (if protection 
is needed) to the public. 

Sutton Coldfield said that they thought that season 
tickets would cease to be well patronized. There are 53 
season tickets only between Sutton Coldfield and Bir- 
mingham, according to my instructions. I do not know 
how many of those are weekly, how many monthly, how 
many quarterly ; but it would not pay anyone to take 
any season ticket unless he were travelling more than five 
days a week, or unless he were coming home to lunch, 
as he might well do. If so, then those tickets are available 
and do represent a saving. But there is no problem, in 
my submission, to the public or the Corporation of Sutton 
Coldfield arising out of this Application. They are the 
short-distance people. They are amply protected whether 
there is any maximum or whether there is not. 

( President ) : What is the distance ? 

Mr. Fay : Eight miles, 'Sir, to Birmingham. 

What about the longer-distance people? We have 
among the Exhibits two Exhibits which show the discounts 
which are given progressively to season-ticket holders. 
The folder of Exhibits has been circulated to the 
Objectors, and I trust it is before the Tribunal. I want 
to look at Exhibits A.D.l and A.D.2. I think your bundle 
starts with the A.E. Exhibits, and at the end of A.E. 
Exhibits you will find the A.D. Exhibits. They relate to 
evidence which will be given by Mr. Dickson on behalf 
of British Railways. 

A.D.1 is a table designed to show what has happened 
to season tickets since the date when they were first fixed 
by a scheme applicable throughout the country, the 1952 
Charges Scheme, which I dare say you will remember. 
That was an exhaustive and exhausting Inquiry which 
settled the outline of the Schemes for years. 

President-. I can remember them more clearly by the 
place in which they were held. Where was this held ? 

(Mr. Fay) : This was held at Church House, Sir. 

What has been done here in this table is to take the 
scale which was operative in 1952 as a base, and at 
different mileages see what increases had been put on in 
percentages thereafter. Taking each of the fares at 10-mile 
intervals from 10 miles to 70 miles as 100, it is seen 
that by subsequent increases up to the last column but 
one, which is today’s fares — the last column being the pro- 
posed stage 3 headroom increases — the fares at different 
mileages have gone up by less in the longer ranges than 
in the shorter. You will see, Sir, that at present if you 
travel 70 miles the index has risen from 100 to 143, in 
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other words the fares have increased by 43 per cent., 
whereas if you travel 10 miles they have increased by 
53 per cent. That has been the progression, an endeavour 
to increase the fares by reducing the taper for distance 
a little, but reducing the discount at shorter mileages more. 
That has been the policy which you can see here 
systematically developed throughout the period from 1952 
to today. What is proposed today is a headroom at 70 
miles of 72 per cent, above 1952, and at 10 miles of 83 
per cent., which rises to 87 per cent, at 30 miles. That 
is the proposal. 

That must be viewed against the background of the 
discounts compared with the ordinary fare taken as the 
standard, and a similar percentage calculation on ordinary 
fares is shown at the bottom of this table. The columns 
are parallel, as you see. Taking the ordinary fare obtain- 
ing in 1952 as 100, the present ordinary fare is 143, that 
is, it is increased by 43 per cent., and the headroom at 
present available takes one up to 171. The fare which 
is taken as the 100 base, May, 1952, was then l|d. a mile ; 
the 1957 114 is 2d.; November, 1959, 2i&; June, 1960, 
2£d., and the last column is the 3d. fare which is the 
maximum. 

If one relates those to the season-ticket charges above, 
it is seen that in the longer ranges the season tickets have 
borne a pretty close analogy to the ordinary tickets ; the 
discount has been the same, it has been pretty constant 
throughout, and, indeed, at 70 miles it is within 1 per 
cent, of the headroom on the ordinary tickets. The dis- 
count has been reduced at the shorter ranges because it 
was thought — and it has been explained to this Tribunal 
many times — that the bargain was excessive at the shorter 
ranges, and, of course, there is less necessity for pro- 
tection at those shorter ranges. That is a table designed 
to put the history of season tickets since the inception of 
these Schemes into proper perspective. 

The next Exhibit, A.D.2, is a graph in a form which 
has often been presented in these cases, showing the dis- 
counts which a traveller gets by buying a season ticket, 
how much he saves as compared with buying an ordinary 
ticket. You will see this is a graph showing the discounts 
under the proposed headroom scale, the increased one at 
stage 3. Under that scale and comparing it, as one should, 
with the 3d. maximum — because the headroom scale is 
intended to relate to the 3d. maximum — one sees that a 
traveller, for example, who takes a monthly season ticket 
for 20 miles gets a discount, if he travels a five-day week, 
of something like 40 per cent ; if he travels a sixday week 
(that is the broken line) he gets something like 51 per 
cent., that is the 20-mile traveller ; the 30-mile traveller 
gets a 50 per cent, reduction in his cost of travel if he is 
a five-day week traveller, and it looks like about 58 per 
cent, if he is a six-day traveller ; and when you get up to 
50 miles, then the five-day-a-week traveller gets as much 
as 60 per cent. That is a very remarkable discount, and 
in any other line of country than railway season tickets it 
would be thought to be a very generous one, I should 
submit ; but I suppose because discounts of this order has 
been given for so long, people who take season tickets 
appear to forget the amount of saving that those tickets 
in fact confer upon them. I sometimes wonder whether 
the longer-distance season-ticket holders realize just what 
a vast amount of travel they are buying when they take 
their season tickets. One of the Objectors represented 
this morning is Brighton Corporation, and we are glad 
to see my learned friend Mr. Noakes here representing 
them. They, I take it, are objecting to the increase in 
the maximum for season tickets. Brighton is 51 miles 
from Victoria, and the monthly season ticket from Vic- 
toria to Brighton, or Brighton to Victoria, today costs 
£9 4s. Od. The headroom proposed provides a maximum 
of £11 Is. 0d., and that is what is objected to. 

I do not know if Mr. Noakes is a season-ticket holder 
from Brighton to London, but if he is and if he travels 
a five-day week, as I suppose most Brighton season-ticket 
holders do, he travels no less than 2,244 miles a month ; 
that is 51 miles each way, 102 miles a day, multiplied by 
the 22 days which the five-day-week traveller travels in the 
average calendar month. That is a great distance, and 
it is a very cheap rate, £9 4s. Od. for 2,244 miles, and, as 
I say, I wonder if my learned friend, or those he 
represents, realize just what a vast distance it is. If that 
amount were invested in an ordinary British Railway’s 
return ticket to a point somewhere in Great Britain, it 
would take him to Aberdeen and back. 



. ( President ) : I do not understand this. If what were 
invested ? 

{Mr. Fay): The amount which is spent on a monthly 
season ticket between Brighton and Victoria. 

{President) : You mean the £11 Is. 0d.? 

(Mr. Fay): No, the £9 4s. Od. You would get to 
Aberdeen and back ; in fact, it would cost you 2s. Od. 
more, because Aberdeen is £9 6s. Od. return. So it would 
cost you 2s. Od. more, but you would have travelled less 
than half the distance, because the distance to Aberdeen 
and back from King’s Cross is 1,047 miles. That is one 
way of looking at it. 

If my learned friend, instead of taking the Brighton 
tram from Victoria went to another platform and took 
the Continental Boat Train which connects with the 
Simplon and Orient Express, he would not have consumed 
his monthly mileage between Victoria and Brighton when 
that express got to Instanbul ; in fact, he would have to 
cross the Bosphorus and get well into Asia Minor before 
he use up his 2,244 miles. I have looked this up. The 
distance from Victoria by rail to Istanbul, including the 
Dover crossing, is 2,1 78$ miles. 

{President) : I thought they had altered the route lately? 

Is that the Orient Express mileage, or is that the current 
mileage? 

{Mr. Fay): This is not a current time-table. It may be 
less ; you may get further into Asia Minor now. 

{President): I know there has been an alteration. 

{Mr. Fay): It is the distance by the Simplon Orient 
Express. 

I mention these facts because it may help to bring 
home to some of the people who complain about paying 
as much as £9 4s. Od., or £11 Is. 0d., for a season ticket 
for a month to Brighton what a vast amount of travelling 
they are getting. I may add, to complete the story, that 
the second-class traveller to Istanbul today would pav 
£21 7s. Od. 

So that, again, shows the remarkable bargain that the 
season tickets represent ; the remarkable discount com- 
pared with the cost of railway travel by and large which 
they get, and the remarkable protection which these 
maximum scales afford them. In my submission, they are 
getting a bargain which is barely justifiable at the head- 
room rate, in view of the present state of British Railways 
finances. At the end of this case I shall submit that there 
is every justification for giving British Railways the 
authority to charge that little amount more which is 
represented by the difference between £9 4s. Od. and 
£11 Is. Od. Of course, when you add it up to a month 
or a quarter a little becomes a lot, because it represents 
so many journeys, and I suppose it is because many 
muckles make a mickle that the objection increases so 
heavily to these season-ticket charges ; but they represent, 
either at today’s charge or at the proposed charge, a 
very remarkable bargain in travel, in my submission. 

That is all I desire to say about British Railways out- 
side London, and I now come to the London Lines of 
British Railways and indicate how I put the case in 
relation to them. Again it is as before. The Application 
envisages the continuation of the principle of assimilation ; 
that is to say, that the fares for the like distance should 
be the same whether you travel by London Transport or 
by British Railways, except in the case of the ordinary 
single fare where it is impossible to work, but with the 
device of the day-return fare of British Railways at twice 
the London Transport single rate. Once again, Sir, we 
seek to trace the reasonableness of applying assimilation 
by assuming it to be applied and then seeing what the 
result is and whether the result is in any way out of the 
ordinary, or excessive, or insufficient. 

The result in this case, as you will hear in evidence, will 
be as follows : The forecast which you will be given of 
the gross receipts of the London Lines of British Railways 
will be at the 1959 level of charges for a future year 
because I had to go back to the 1959 level in order to 
disentangle the effects of Stage 1, Stage 2 and Stage 3, and 
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so I start with the 1959 level of charges but with the level 
of traffic anticipated for the future year, and the forecast 
is that the gross receipts earned will be £30.8m. The 
expenses of London Lines are, as you know, difficult to 
calculate, and what we have done this time is to start 
from last time’s figure. The figures of the expenses were 
given last time in Exhibit W.W.ll, which appeared at page 
21, and those expenses then were £29 .4m. The increase 
in wages and price since then has amounted to £2.6m., 
producing a total expenses forecast for a future year of 
£32m. This represents a working deficit of £1.2m. 

The yields of the increases which are proposed are as 
follows : The increased yield of the Stage I proposals is 
£1.9m. ; the Stage 2 proposal is £0.9m., and the Stage 3 
proposal is £0.6m.; so this produces a total of £3.4m., or 
a surplus of £2.2m. 

The Central Charges of London Lines were fixed back 
in 1953 by the Tribunal — when I say “fixed”, perhaps I 
Should say estimated by the Tribunal — as being of the 
round figure of £2m. Applying the same calculation 
which was then applied to the present figures, the Central 
Charges should be £2.5m. So the forecast is that the 
yield from the London Lines of British Railways will be 
no more, at the most, than is necesary to meet their 
Central Charges, their working expenses, and if there is any 
surplus over and above this it will be of a small order, and 
certainly not as much as the ratio of surplus which the 
Tribunal thought right in the case of London Transport 
in the interim decision of 1959. 

May I turn to what is the core of the case, the third of 
the factors or features, the case of London Transport. 
There have been two increases in the fares of London 
Transport, one last May and one this month, and there is 
a third in respect to which we ask for permission to make 
a further increase, the details of which I will go into 
presently. 

Let me say at once that the reason and justification for 
those increases, whether the two which are past or the one 
which is future, are rising costs, chiefly rises in wages, and 
the one salient feature that I want to mention at once is 
that since the 1959 Scheme was before the Tribunal there 
has been an increase in the wages bill of London Transport 
of £7m. 

The revenue requirement of London Transport 'has been 
discussed on many occasions, and I do not wish to go 
t“ r “® r ,, back on th ] s occasion than the interim decision of 
the Tribunal last time, the interim decision dated the 8th 
May, 1959, because for the purposes of this Inquiry I 
propose, respectfully, to accept and adopt what was then 
decided. 

One of the disadvantages of this class of case is that 
nothing ever seems to be final ; the same problems get 
litigated and discussed over and over again, and I suppose 
that although the Tribunal said in their interim decision 
that they had then decided that early morning fares should 
cease and they put the decision into effct, it is perfectly 
open to my learned friends to ask that they be reintroduced, 
it is equally open to the Commission, I suppose, to say 
that although the Tribuanl then decided to a surplus of 
£2. 5 m. was a sufficient surplus for London Transport that 
it is, m fact, insufficient. Well, Sir, we are not going to 
submit that this time. I emphasise “ submit ” because it is 
still the view of the British Transport Commission and of 
London Transport that they ought to have more than 
iZ^-m. surplus, and I wish to make it clear that they do 
not forever and a day accept £24m. as a proper surplus 
to aim at; but for the purposes of this Inquiry I am 
going no further, I am adopting what the Tribunal then 
.? own ai ? d startir| g from this as a starting point. 
Whether my learned friends will follow this self-denying 
ordinance when it comes to early morning fares, I do not 
know. 

What was decided, if I may 'remind the Court of the 
terms of the decision, was, in Paragraph 5, that the existing 
obligations m the case of early morning fares should 
cease , and I read no more than this, because the Order 
subsequent^ provided that they cease on the 1st January 
of this year. 

Then -and this is what is material to the present 

l£ was said : ; n Paragraph 6: "We have decided 

that the powers exercisable in the case of the road and 



rail services of London Transport Executive shall be such 
as, upon the assumption that there is no significant increase 
in the general level of costs, will empower the Commission 
to secure (1) that in 1959 the total net receipts shall be at 
the least sufficient to provide a just contribution to the 
Central Charges of the Commision, and (2) that in 1960 
and 1961 the total net receipts shall be sufficient to provide 
(a) a just contribution to the Central Charges of the 
Commission, and (b) surpluses at the rate of about £2.5m. 
a year. 

As you reminded me when I subsequently addressed you 
upon that decision, the reference to £2|m. is to an average ; 
it is at the rate of “ about ”, it is not a fixed figure at that 
neither more nor 'less ; but, Sir, as an average this is the 
target which the Tribunal then laid down for this very 
year, 1961, and I respectfully adopt it and start from that 
as a starting point. It is, perhaps, a matter for regret that 
the Tribunal did not decide how much the Central 
Charges were. I fear we are in for another long discussion 
on the topic, but let me say at once that we are proceeding 
from the starting point that we must aim to secure In a 
future year, by charges which are now to be authorised, a 
proper contribution to Central Charges of something of 
the order of £24m. a year surplus. 

Against the background of the revenue requirement, let 
me go on to the figures. The Central Charges for 1961, 
however much they may be debated hereafter, had been 
agreed between the British Transport Commission and the 
London Transport Executive at arm’s length at the figure 
of £7m. 

( President ): They had been agreed in respect of what 
year? 

{Mr. Fay): For 1961. We therefore say that we need 
a revenue surplus of £94m. in order to provide the £7m. 
for Central Charges, and £2jm. surplus of reserve if 
indeed, it is earned. 

, 0 VLl°y eca ? t of the P resent position is as follows: At 
the 1959 level, before any of the three stages of increase, 
weforecast for a future year in present circles a surplus 
of £L8 m. ; that is to say, a sum quite insufficient to pay 
the Central Charges, or, if Central Charges are £7m. 
producing a deficit of £5.2m. after Central Charges are 
accounted for. The yield of all three stages of the Applica- 
tion to London Transport Is £7.3m. So if this Application 
is acceded to in full the forecast is that the revenue surplus 
should be £9.1m., which enables the £7m. Central Charges 
to be paid and leaves the true surplus of £2,lm„ which, it 
is to be observed, is £0.4m. short of the figure which the 
tribunal assessed as being correct for 1961. Because we 
rlmmn lllg before yoa a proposal which produces a result 
£400,000 per annum less than the charges which the 
Tribunal indicated should be aimed at for 1961, I again 
say, as I have said in the past on these Applications, that 

i? a ™ dest P ro Posal I think I am entitled again to 
say that if these proposals are rejected, if these proposed 
maxima are reduced, the only effect in practice will be to 

fnr 1 the 111116 l he next comin S ' ba ck to the Tribunal 
tor further increased charging powers. 

Those are the figures in outline, and I would like to look 
at them in a little more detail with the aid of the Exhibits. 
F*hlhrtf y mf?, T ba , Ck J 0 ^ 6 boning of the bundle of 
S-°t at the t edes of Exhibit s which are 
, A -E- w^ch are to be given in evidence by Mr. 
nnrt M d ' 7 IS ^ lr ' Jar ? es ’ s successor in London Trans- 
port, Mr. James having been promoted to higher things. 

C President ): What is Mr. James now? 

I thin/rL ■ Accounta nt of the Commission. 

1 think I was justified in saying “ higher things ” the 
Commission and hierarchy being above the Executive. 

thSl mSk We Sre “ Iy reSm his liWance from 

".I a11 tat 1 trast Mr - Ewhed will 

be found to be a worthy successor. He has not been in 

SLS n S S 'Surt n a th “®. Iaq, f ries before, but he has been 
present in Court, and it is largely his work upon which 
Mr. James s evidence has been founded. 

bufwe'SSi M? m r n0t “ y i” S ™ shalt be “y worse off. 

as bei "S “ oil 
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{Mr. Fay): Yes, indeed; but we have got some con- 
tinuity, we shall start with Mr. Winchester ! 

Table A.E.I. is in familiar form, and it is not one at 
which I need look in any detail. It is intended to provide 
continuity with the last Inquiry, because its first column, 
headed “ 1959 (Budget ”, is, in fact, the column of figures 
which appeared as Exhibit PJ.ll. in the 1959 Inquiry at 
page 29. The second column headed “1959” is the 
synthesis of figures taken from the published accounts for 
the year, and you will see at line 5 that the net traffic 
receipts for 1959 proved to be £lm. more than the budget. 
Of the £lm. in fact £900,000 was the product of the fares 
increase which was put on during 1959 in consequence of 
the Inquiry, and the other £0.1 m. is increase in traffic 
generally. The differences between those two tables are 
analysed in the next Exhibit, and I do not think I need go 
into that particular one ; again it is for the information 
of the Court and the Objectors. 

{President) : With regard to A.E.I., the second column, 
did you say that was based on the published accounts ? 

{Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

{President): Do the published accounts quantify the 
Central Charges at this figure? 

{Mr . Fay) : The published accounts of London Transport 
do, yes. 

{President): You mean this book, “London Transport 

1959 ” ? 

{Mr. Fay) : Yes. 

The second Exhibit, A.E.2., is the reconciliation. It 
will be gone through in some detail by the witness, and it 
is largely self-explanatory, so I would like to go at once to 
A.E.3. 

A.E.3. starts off in column 1 with the same figures as in 
A.E.I., the actual figures of 1959. Column 2 is headed 
“ 1960 (estimated) ”. It is “ estimated ” because although 

1960 is over the full results cannot yet be fully known. 
Of course, the more time goes by the more accurate the 
estimate can be, and this is the estimated figure put 
forward as a pretty close estimate of what will ultimately 
be found to be the 1960 figures. 

It is important to remember in connection with this 
column, and the third column, also the words in the title 
of this Exhibit: “At pre-May, 1960, Charges.” The 1960 
column is the actual results of 1960 as they come into the 
offices of London Transport week by week adjusted to take 
out the effect of such increases in charges as we are now 
inquiring into. It goes back to the pre-May, 1960, charges, 
that is to say the charges under the existing Scheme before 
any alterations. 

{President): What you mean is that column 2 is what 
the figures would have been, so far as one can say what 
anything would have been, if there had not been the 
interim increases under the emergency procedure ? 

{Mr. Fay) : Yes. There is only one increase to be taken 
care of, that is Stage 1 ; and I can complete the picture 
at once by saying that if you want to convert column 2 
into the actuals for the year, you must add £1.7m. to 
receipts, because that is the effect of the further increases 
of last May. 

The year, 1960, was the year in which this Tribunal 
hoped, as I read the interim decision, the London Trans- 
port should get a surplus of £2im., and in consequence 
of the decision proposals were, as you know, put forward 
by the Commission which were accepted by the Tribunal 
and should have produced in 1960 net receipts of £8.9m. 
— that is the figure which should have been in line 7 — 
sufficient to pay the £6£m. of Central Charges and leave 
a surplus of £2.4m. So if all had gone well we should 
have found at line 9, instead of a deficit of £0.2m., a 
surplus of £2.4m. Well, instead of that, as you see, we get 
a deficit of £200,000 at those charges, and the reason, of 
course, lies in the fact which I mentioned earlier, that of 
the significant increases in the wages bill, and if one turns 
over to the reconciliation which appears on the next 
Exhibit, A.E.4. at line 1, one sees the difference in wages 
between 1960 and 1959, namely £3, 7m. 
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If you look on Exhibit A.E.4. at line 12, you will see that 
the increases in fares which were imposed in consequence 
of the Tribunal’s last decision in 1959, in the full year 
1960 produced an increase of £3m. That is the increase 
which was contemplated last time to produce the surplus. 
Instead of producing the surplus it had had to be used, as 
you see, to help meet the wages bill, and the surplus has 
disappeared. Those are the two significant alterations in 
the figures as between 1959 and 1960 which are thrown out 
by the first column of A.E.4. 

I should mention a third significant figure, because one 
way, of course, of meeting increased costs, particularly 
wages, is to run fewer services and employ fewer people, 
and to some extent there were planned decreasd in traffic 
milage about which you will hear from my witness Mr. 
Harbour ; but in addition to the planned increases there 
was a very considerable increase in what, in the phrase- 
ology of these Inquiries, is called “ lost mileage,” because 
during 1960 the labour shortage of London Transport 
became increasingly acute and fewer and fewer bus crews — 
and it applied particularly to bus services— were available, 
and more and more scheduled services were, in fact, not 
run, and you will hear when you hear Mr. Harbour,’ and 
you will see when you look at his Exhibits, that there was 
a remarkably short fall in the mileage of road services in 



In point of fact, I might just draw your attention to an 
Exhibit which we will be seeing later in evidence, and that 
is Mr. Harbour’s Exhibit BH.20., which is designed to 
show the facts of mileage variations between 1959 and 
1960 and what is hoped for in the future year. BH 20 is 
divided into two parts. The top half of the sheet shows 
the actual mileage run in 1959 and 1960, including the 
amount budgeted for in 1959, and also the amount 
budgeted for in 1961. The important part of the table is 
the bottom half, which shows how far budget expectations 
were realised, and if you look at line 9 you will see that in 
1959 there were 9.1m. miles of bus mileage less than had 
been budgeted for, partly planned reductions, but a great 
deal of it lost mileage. And after the other alterations 
you get a net change in the road service mileage at line 
9 of £7.1m. 

The more startling figure, perhaps, is this, that in colu mn 
No. 6 at line 9 you will see that the bus services ran 
15.3m. miles less than they had in 1959. The greater part 
of this, as Mr. Harbour will tell you, was due to staff 
shortage and because there was this amount of lost mile- 
age last year. 

The financial consequences of it appear in the table at 
which we have been looking, A.E.4. You will see, at line 
10, 1960 costs £1.3m. less than 1959 because of mileage 
changes. There were the enforced savings arising from 
labour shortage as well as their planned reductions, par- 
bally offset 'by line 11, which is the line giving the increase 
in the cost to London Transport from the increased over- 
time and rest day working in an effort to keep the schedules 
up as far as they could with existing staffs. You will hear 
from Mr. Harbour that it is hoped that the recent wage 
increased has stopped this trend away from London Trans- 
port and that the labour position will be improved in the 
future. This is, perhaps, the third significant change in 
column 1 of A.E.4. 

Going back to A.E.3, the results of Stage 1 therefore, as 
I have already indicated, add £1.7m. to the figures for 
1960, so that there was not a deficit after Central Charges 
of £0.2m., but a surplus of £lim. This, Sir, must be con- 
trasted with the surplus of £2ym. which the Tribunal was 
aiming at in the last Scheme, and against this, in my su'b- 
mision, no one can possibly criticise Stage I as being in any 
way excessive or unwarranted; it is fully justified, and, 
indeed, a higher increase would have been fully justified,’ 
in my submission. 

Let us look at the present and the future position. 
Column 3 in A.E.3 ” is based upon the 1961 budget of 
London Transport, and again it is adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of any of the increases which are the subject of this 
Inquiry; in other words, we go back again to the pre- 
May, 1960, level of charges. At this level in a year based 
on the 1961 budget, arrived at in the way which has been 
so often explained to the Tribunal in the past, we find net 
traffic receipts (at line 5) of £0.2m., and a deficit at line 9 
after paying Central Charges, of £5.2m.. Central Charges 
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being put at the figure which I have indicated has been 
agreed for this year, 1961, with the Commission at £7m. 

( President ): I am not following you. You are dealing 
with the third column. What charges are being assumed 
to be in operation in getting at the third column figure? 

(Mr. Fay) : The charges exigible — or, perhaps, I should 
say the charges “ in operation ” before the first Section 23 
Application was made to the Court. 

(j President ): But look at the heading. What is the 
meaning of the last line of the heading? 

(Mr. Fay ) : The meaning of the last line of the heading 
refers to line 10 and line 1 1 . 

( President ) : That is solely that? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. I hope the heading is not misleading, 
but it is a convenient way of doing it in order to disen- 
tagle the three stages, largely for the convenience of the 
Objectors who, as I understood last time, were anxious to 
test what had happened as well as to oppose what is pro- 
posed in this Inquiry. We are doing our best for them. 
Sir. 

So, on the basis that the charges were as they were 
before the Commission came to this Tribunal last April — 
and I abandon the word “ exigible ” because they were 
not all at the maximum, there were some ordinary fares 
below the maximum at the time — for the year 1961, which 
was taken for the future year, they would have produced 
this deficit of £5.2m. ; in other words, there would only 
have been £0.8m. available to meet the Central Charges 
which are put at £7m. 

The yields of the three stages in the Scheme are set out 
at line 10 together with the yield of using the existing 
headroom. The headroom was used on the 15th January 
of this year when the third and the longer ranges, the 
ordinary fares of London Transport, were put up to the 
maximum permissible under the old 1959 Scheme as 
amended. The figure to be obtained, as you see, from 
taking up the headroom was £200,000 from Stage 1, £2^m. 
from Stage 2, and Stage 3, which is the increases over and 
above what are already, in effect, asked for in the Applica- 
tion under consideration, would produce £2.1m., the total 
being £7.3m. If, therefore, this Application is granted in 
full, in a year in which it is in operation for the whole 
period — and this certainly will not be 1961 — there would be 
a surplus of £2.1m. This contrasts, as I say, with the 
surplus with the Tribunal mentioned in its 'interim decision 
of May, 1959, of £2.5m. 

Having dealt with the position in the future year, may 
I look at the reasons why, had it not been for the 
increases, there would have been a deficit of such major 
proportions as £5.2m. at line 9. They are brought out 
again in Exhibit A.E.4 on the next, where you will see 
what the increases are of costs which have produced this 
result. Line 1 is wage rates and conditions of service, 
and that is costing another £3.2m. in 1961. I said that 
the increase since we last met was £7m. In column ' 1 
you see £3.7m.; in column 2 you see £3.2m., and the other 
£0.1m., making up the £7m., is to be found on A.E.2, 
line 1. That is the amount which went into force towards 
the end of 1959 and got caught into the 1959 figures. 

That, of course, is the major increase. In 1960 there 
were some decreases which had to offset the increases, but 
not so this year. Pensions are anticipated to go up by 
£0.7m., as you see. £0.5m. of that is, in fact, due to the 
increase in National Insurance contributions which takes 
effect next April. Line 3 “ Price Level of Electric 
Current, Fuel Oil and Tyres.” Electric current has gone 
up because the cost of coal went up, as you will recollect, 
towards the end of last year. Line 6 : It is anticipated 
that local rates will increase, partly by increases in the 
poundage and partly because there will be the reassessment 
of a number of garages consequent upon the abolition of 
trolley-buses and the conversion of those buildings to oil 
buses. 

(President): Why does that 'involve re-valuation, Mr. 
Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : 1 should like notice of the question, Sir ; 
those are my instructions. Perhaps my learned friend 
Mr. MacLaren can help ? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No. 



(Mr. Fay): Maintenance is up in line 7 because of the 
exhaustion of the Special Reserve which was set up to 
deal with bus and coach overhauls. 

You will recollect. Sir, having heard of that in the past ; 
it was due to the fact that the fleet of buses was largely 
replaced at much about the same time, so that instead of 
having a fleet of drivers ages, it was all young in those early 
days, and therefore there was practically no need for 
overhaul — in fact there was what was called in London 
Transport an “ overhaul holiday.” But that meant, in 
the passage of time, that all the overhauls would come 
to be met with increasing force in the latter years of the 
lives of the buses, and the increased expenditure was 
planned to be met by setting up a fund and putting into 
it the sums saved by the slight amount of overhaul in the 
early years. That sum has been increasingly drawn upon 
the latter years, and it was exhausted last year, so the 
overhauls have to be paid for by current revenue, and 
that has increased this item of expenditure to £0.4m. 

Line 8, depreciation of rolling stock, is increased because 
of the replacement of so much rolling stock on the 
Underground which as it depreciated at historic cost, had 
to be replaced at increased price levels. 

The volume of traffic, line 13, is happily shown as 
increasing, but I should perhaps sound a note of caution 
there. This 1961 budget which produced an anticipated 
increase of revenue because of increase in traffic, was 
compiled in November of last year, and up to November 
of last year the traffic figures for 1960 were tending to 
be buoyant, so it was thought that it was permissible to 
budget for an increase. The buoyancy ceased round about 
Christmas-time — the figures round about Christmas of last 
year were very disappointing — and there is some sign that 
traffic is now ceasing to be buoyant owing no doubt to 
the slight trade recess which is being shown, which does 
affect it — I would refer particularly to the manufacture of 
accessories, etc. 

It is thought now that that figure of increase of £0.2m. 
for increase in volume of traffic may be on the optimistic 
side to the extent that the table, if it errs, errs against the 
Applicants. 

As you will see. Sir, going back to Exhibit AE3, if this 
Application is granted in its entirety, in a notional year 
starting with the date when the increases start, there 
ought to be, on these figures, a surplus of £2.1m. I am 
bound to say, however, that surpluses, by the time they 
come to be garnered, never seem to be as big as they 
were forecast, and I am also bound to point out that 
1960 cannot have a surplus of anything like that amount. 
One has to take out not only the figure from Stage 3 
for part of the year, but also the figure from Stage 2 for 
the first fortnight of the year, and it is quite clear that 
in 1961 there will be vary little surplus if any, even if 
this Application is speedily granted. 

Those are the figures by which this Application is 
justified. Sir, and before I pass on to the next and final 
part of what I have to say about London Transport, I 
suppose I ought to say a word about the vexed question 
of Central Charges, because I foresee that this again is 
going to be an arena for combat. 

I have said that the Commission for 1961 have agreed 
the Central Charges at £7m., and we put that figure 
forward to you as the right figure for these purposes. We 
put it forward now in the same way as it was put before 
the Tribunal at the conclusion of the last Inquiry. You 
will recollect, Sir, that after the interim decision that I 
have referred to, and in response to that interim decision, 
revised calculations and revised proposals were put forward 
in the shape of written representations by the Commission 
to the Tribunal, and they were discussed on the last day 
of the hearing last time. You will recollect that one of 
the subjects of those written representations was the cal- 
culation of the proper figure for Central Charges for 1959, 
1960 and 1961. 

Well, Sir, we have proceeded upon the same basis ; we 
start off, in other words, with the £6m. which was put 
before the Tribunal as the exercise of judgement in the 
light of all the circumstances last time, and we see what 
has happened since. I am referring to the representations 
which appear at page 497 of the proceedings for the 23rd 
June, 1959. 
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You will recollect, Sir, that two methods of calculation 
were adopted in order to ascertain what was the figure for 
Central Charges that one should work upon. The first 
was to take the £6m., which was the figure then before 
the Tribunal as the then existing figure based on 1958 
and to see what charges there had been in the position. 
That was Method A, set out in the table starting at the 
bottom of column 1 at page 497. 

The other method was to see how that squared with 
the specific approach which had been beloved of the 
Objectors and which the Commission had said, if adopted, 
ought to be estimated on a proper basis, and the basis 
the Commission put forward was Exhibit PJ16 at page 436. 

.Upon that Exhibit PJ16 a projection was made, as you 
recall, which was Appendix C to the representations pro- 
duced at page 500 — that was Method B. Method A and 
Method B have been re-done on this occasion in order 
to correct the figures in the light of the actuals which 
have emerged since, and of the better estimates which one 
can make as one gets nearer to events. They form the 
subject of two more of the exhibits to which I want to 
draw your attention, the first being Exhibit AES. 

This is the re-calculation of what was Appendix A at 
page 499 last time ; it is a re-calculation and a projection 
one year further into 1962, in order to find as an end 
figure the additional amount of interest which London 
Transport has to find in consequence of its capital 
operations in the interim. You will see. Sir, that Exhibit 
AE5 throws out interest figures at line 10, and the one 
which is perhaps of most moment at present is that for 
1961, which is £0.8m. as against £0.7m. in Appendix A, 
and which therefore brings the Central Charges on this 
method of calculation up to £6.8m. for 1961. 

Bearing in mind that this Application cannot be dealt 
with until well into 1961, it is obviously essential to look 
forward to 1962, and therefore that column has been 
added to this table. One sees that it throws out an 
interest figure for 1962 of £1.4m. in addition to the basic 
Central Charges figure of £6m. — that is additional interest 
since 1958 — and therefore brings the Central Charges 
figure for 1962 on this forecast up to £7.4m. 

That is one method of assessing the matter and saying 
that we are looking forward to somewhere between 1961 
and 1962 ; in my submission, Sir, it affords a justification 
for the figure of £7m. which is compounded as a reason- 
able figure, by no means an over-estimate, for this Inquiry. 

The note at the bottom of Exhibit AES is of con- 
sequence; it says: “An additional half-year’s interest 
amounting to £0.3m. will fall to be met in 1963, being a 
further half-year’s interest at 6 per cent, on the net borrow- 
ing in 1962.” This has been calculated on the year’s 
borrowing taken at the mean of the year; therefore, if 
you take your borrowing as at the middle of 1962, it 
follows that in year 1962 figures you have only half the 
interest for that year, and even if there is not a penny more 
borrowed in 1963 there will nevertheless be, as this 
calculation throws out, another £300,000 to be found in 
1963 in respect of 1962’s borrowing. 

The other method, the pure milk of the specific 
approach, has again been re-calculated, and this is Exhibit 
AE6. 

( President ) : Of course you have to do that. Going back 
to your discussion of what is said under line 10, if you 
are saying: “I am going to borrow during 1961 £8.4m.”, 
that means the amount you will have borrowed by the end 
of 1961, does it not? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): And therefore you must take a mid-year 
figure — you must take only a half-year’s interest into 
account — if you are going to treat the interest as running 
against you on the whole amount to be borrowed for the 
whole year. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, for that year, but Nemesis catches up 
with you next year. 

( President ) : Yes, Nemesis will catch you up in respect of 
the year’s borrowing ; but the next year, if you borrow 
some more, only in that year will you be accountable 
according to this method, for the interest in that year. 



(Mr. Fay): Yes, if you borrow more. But if you do 
not borrow any more, you will 

( President ): Yes ; if you are going to repay the lot, then 
you will have a full year’s interest to pay in the year. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): We get more and more nicety in these 
calculations at the end of each Inquiry, do we not ? 
There was a time when we did not bother about taking the 
mid-year figure at all; we took the end of the year and 
assumed that in meal or in malt interest would have to be 
paid upon it. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; it is the influence of the Objectors, 

I think ! 

Exhibit AE6 is the re-working of Appendix C at page 
500 last time. 

(. President ): Yes; I remember Exhibit PJ16 very well. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; that only went up to 1957 actual 
and 1958 estimated, and for the purposes of London the 
Central Charges, after that problem was set us by your 
interim decision, were brought out, up to date, in Appendix 
C at page 500. What we have done now in Exhibit AE6 is 
to re-work those figures in the light of known facts and 
further estimates and to carry it forward into the further 
year of 1962. The method is precisely the same, and the 
significant column for my purpose at the moment is 
column 14, because that is where the total Central Charges 
according to this specific approach emerge, and you will 
see that it throws up for 1960, £6.5m., for 1961 £7m. and 
for 1962 £7 .55m. 

( President ): Are you going to put forward a global 
figure this time or not, Mr. Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir. I am putting forward last time’s 
global figure of £6.0m. and not saying any more about it — 
we said enough about it last time. 

One method, as I say, is to start with the global figure 
and to see what has happened since ; the other method is 
to adopt the specific approach. That is where the two 
methods fitted in the representations after the interim 
decision, and they are carried through to-day, and both 
those tests, in my submission, amply support working in 
this Inquiry on a figure of £7.0m. for Central Charges. 

{President): I do not want you to talk about it, Mr. 
Fay, but can you remember where Mr. Lawson’s revised 
specific approach figure comes ? 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not think I have it in my notes, Sir 

{President): Then do not worry about it. 

(Mr. Fay) : My recollection is that he came very close 
to it. 

{President): We shall find it later on; do not bother 
about it at all now. 

(Mr. Fay): I am told it is at page 518; Mr. Lawson 
produced a figure of £6.48m. for Central Charges for 1961. 

{President): Yes, that is the table I am thinking about; 
it is a supplement to his revised one. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

Yet another refinement, if I may refer to it, was put by 
you to myself during my final — or I should say my second 
final — speech last time, when you pointed out that the 
Tribunal had determined Central Charges in 1953, and that 
the figure then arrived at by the Tribunal and mentioned in 
the memorandum of 1953 was £0.2m. less than the figure 
for the period in Mr. James’s table PJ16. Well, Sir, if 
that reasoning were adopted, it would produce on my fresh 
Exhibit AE6 a figure £0.2m. less in each of the years 
with which it is concerned. Eventually, owing to the 
interest element, I suppose, the variation will be greater 
than £0.2m., but I am told that it is not yet sufficient to 
turn the fraction. If the argument were adopted, it would 
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produce a figure for 1962 of £7 .3m. or thereabout, and for 
1961 of £6.8m. If that line of reasoning were one which 
commended itself, it would still amply support the proposal 
to work on £7.0m. as a mean figure. 

( President ) : Yes ; the line of reasoning which commends 
itself to me personally at the moment is that despite the 
existence of the 1953 memorandum, to attempt in this 
field an accuracy to the nearest £100,000 is absurd. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; that has always been the view of 
the Commission, and I may say that this year there is to 
happen an event which illustrates the reason for the Com- 
missions taking the broad view and not trying to calculate 
on a specific approach. 

( President ) : I did not mean in what I said to say that I 
did not think much of the specific approach ; indeed, I 
think at the moment in view of the state of affairs with 
regard to the British Transport Commission generally, one 
is probably driven to a specific approach as the only useful 
mathematical form of approach. 

(Mr. Fay) : It has always had the attraction of being a 
mathematical process which, however involved, was 
capable of accurate calculation. But let me pose this 
little problem in connection with the specific approach. 
Later this year there is to be transferred from London 
Transport to British Railways the railway line between 
Amersham and Aylesbury ; that line has a book value, 
and on the specific approach the book value would be 
ascertained and the interest upon that amount would be 
deducted from London Transport’s Central Charges and, 
I suppose, added to British Railways’ Central Charges. 
But, Sir, that piece of line is a loss-maker. If this were 
a transfer between two organisations unconnected and at 
arm’s length, British Railways would never, if they were 
in their senses, pay a penny for that piece of line. They 
might take it over for reasons of convenience, but it would 
not be worth a penny to them ; they would in fact, let us 
assume, take it over at a nil payment. London Transport 
would be the better off, because it would lose its loss- 
maker, but it would not be deprived of the privilege of 
paying interest on that part of its loan capital which is 
represented by the book value. That is the kind of trans- 
action which cannot be coped with by the specific 
approach. 

(President): No, and it has been agreed — I think Mr. 
Hi'll has said more than once — that the longer you get 
from the year 1947, the less does it become possible to 
follow through with accuracy a specific approach, because 
that which you are assumed to have taken ovier with its 
corresponding obligations is not the same thing, and you 
say that the Amersham transfer is a particular instance of 
the difficulty? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. I think that is all I desire to say 
at this stage upon Central Charges. 

( President ) : Would it be practical — 1 suppose it would — 
for an accountant (and most accountants think that any 
thing to do with figures is practical if they are driven to 
it) to see how much this line which is to be transferred to 
British Railways stood at in the 'books of the London 
Passenger Transport Board in 1946? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, I think so. 

(President) : They could put a figure on it? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes ; I think it has been done in the past. 

(President): I do not want the figure, but I wondered 
whether it could be done. 

(Mr. Fay) : I thought you were going to ask how much 
'British Railways would pay, or expect to be paid 

(President) : No ; they would get into a bit of a muddle 
with the figure, but if you locked them up in a room, they 
would produce a figure eventually. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

I am passing now to the final matter I want to deal 
with in opening ; would it be a convenient moment for the 
Tribunal to adjourn? 



(President) : Very well. We shall resume at ten minutes 
past 2 ; I have something to attend to at 2 o’clock. 

( Adjourned for a short time) 

Mr. Fay): May it please you. Sir; I have very nearly 
finished my opening observations. 

Before I embark upon the final sections of those obser- 
vations, may I correct something I said this morning? 
You may have noticed that when I was dealing with the 
result to London Lines of the increases I seemed a little 
puzzled at what I had in my note. It was not without 
reason, as it was taken from the wrong document. The 
consequence is that I have to give you a figure which is 
different from that figure I gave you this morning. 

The result of all the increases at Stages 1, 2 and 3 taken 
together will be to produce, as it is forecast in a future 
year, a surplus of £3.0m. on the London Lines of British 
Railways. Out of the surplus of their net receipts has to 
come Central Charges, and they were put at £2|m. at least. 
If they are £2|m., it means that there is another ££m. of 
revenue available for reserves, replacement and the like, 
and if that is so, Sir I submit that that £jm. of true surplus 
or reserve is certainly less than the proportion which the 
Tribunal thought right in the case of London Transport, 
and certainly within the limits of what is a reasonable 
result, if it is the position, as 'I submit it will be proved 
to be. 

Then, looking at London Lines producing the result by 
virtue of assimilation, the result is not so out of the way 
as to lead to any departure from assimilation. 

(President): Yes, but which of these figures ought we to 
correct in the note we have taken about London Lines? 

(Mr. Fay) : My figures of yield were correct 

(President): They were: £1.9m., £0.9m. and £0.6m.— 
£3 .4m. in all, the value of the changes. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

(President) : Then there is worked out a surplus figure 
of £0.4m. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes ; that was quite wrong. 

Can I start at the beginning again ; I am taking it to a 
round £fm. Gross receipts in future year at pre-1960 
charges, £31m. 

(Mr . Poole) : I have £30.8m., but you say it should be 
£31m.? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : The next item is from WW 1 ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; I have expenses as evaluated now, 
£31 j-m., leaving a working deficit of £|m. The yield of 
the three stages on this rather broad approach I took at 
£3fm. — it adds up to £3.4m. — to produce a surplus of 
£3.0m. 

(President): Your Central Charges remain the same at 
£2fm., leaving a real surplus of £±m.? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): And you say that that is not so much out 
of line as to off-set the obvious advantages of assimila- 
tion? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, and I put it higher than that. It 
is in fact in line with the degree of surplus which was 
thought by the Tribunal to be right for London Trans- 
port and, by parity of reasoning, is right for London 
Lines. It is not as high as the £2im. in the case of 
London Transport. 

Now may I come to the final matter in my opening. 
Granted that the extra revenue which is sought for London 
Transport should be permitted to be earned by London 
Transport, has the burden of producing the extra revenue 
been spread fairly among the different classes of users? 
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Here, Sir, I would like you to look with me at Mr. 
Harbour’s tables, and you will see exactly what is proposed. 
I have dealt with the first of his tables; that was the 
mileage changes. Exhibit BH 21 is really part of Mr. 
Harbour’s Proof ; it is put in as an exhibit for the 
convenience of all concerned. That is figures only, and 

1 pass it over. 

Exhibit BH 22 is a familiar table ; it is familiar except 
for the fact that owing to the three stages it had to be 
divided this time into three sections. It shows what has 
happened, and what is proposed to be done with ordinary 
fares on London Transport and, of course, on the 
London, Tilbury & Southend line. I think the table is 
self-explanatory ; the increases, which I have called Stage 

1 , are those which are defined in quantum in column 5 ; 
you will find Id. in that column against mileages 14- and 

2. The increases in Stage 2 are given in column 11 ; 
those are the pennies starting with 2+ miles and going 
up to 15 miles. The increases in Stage 3 are those in 
column 15. The relevance of column 10 is that it shows 
how headroom was taken up on the 15th January, 
because it shows the increases compared with the actual 
fares charged back in 1959, and if you look at the 
difference between that and the preceding column, the 
differences represent the taking up of headroom. 

( President ) : It is estimated at 12 miles, is it ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; if one looks back at 2 and 3, 
one sees in 2 the maxima under the Scheme and in 3 
the actuals in force up to the 15th January of this year ; 
they were at the maximum up to 11 miles, but at 12 miles 
they parted company and the fares were less than the 
authorised maxima thenceforward. But those differences 
have been taken up — or that headroom has been taken 
up — as from the 15th of this month. 

The other matter to which I should invite your atten- 
tion on this table is that in Stage 3 a separate fare for 
2i miles has been introduced. This table shows a fare 
for 2 i miles throughout, but until you get to Stage 3 that 
is in fact the 3-mile fare, and there is no separate fare 
for 2\ miles. What is proposed in Stage 3 is that the 
fare which is now 8d. for any distance between 2 and 
3 miles should be split, and persons who travel between 

2 and 2± miles should take no fare increase; their fare 
remains at 8d. But those who travel between 2\ and 3 
miles pay 9d. The increases accordingly start in Stage 3 
with that 9d. fare for 3 miles. For the rest of them the 
table is — or I certainly hope it is — self-explanatory. 

(Mr. Poole) : Do your words “ maximum fares pro- 
posed ” mean what they say, or do they mean that they 
are actually going to be put in operation, or do they 
not mean anything? 

(Mr. Fay) : They mean what they literally say, Sir ; 
this is proposed as the maximum for insertion in the 
Scheme, but when they are put into force is a matter for 
the management. 

(Mr. Poole) : I see ; that is what it really means literally 
— maximum fares ; even if they are not used, they are the 
maximum fares proposed? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. By assenting to that I must not 
be taken to be agreeing to a proposition that they are 
not going to be used at a particular period, but this is 
not a “ headroom ” case like those outside London ; they 
are fares proposed to be used, but when they are to be 
used is for the judgment of the management. 

(Mr. Poole) : Yes ; I understand that. 

( President ): And “proposed” means as appearing in 
the Scheme ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir — proposed to you. 

Exhibit BH23 is a similar table dealing with early 
morning fares. So far as my case is concerned, it need 
hardly be there at all, because early morning fares, as my 
case is propounded, have vanished, and if they are con- 
tinued they are on a par with cheap evening return tickets 
and other concessionary fares. So that everyone shall be 
informed as to the position here, we set out what the 



early morning fares were under the 1959 Scheme, what 
they were under the Tribunal’s Order of last April, and 
put into force in May, and what they are in fact as from 
the 15th of this month. There is, of course, a significant 
difference between that third category and the preceding 
categories, because the preceding ones were fares which 
were enforced upon the Commission by law, whereas the 
third category and the present position is that these are 
concessionary fares. As a matter of convenience, and in 
order that everyone shall know what is being done, the 
early morning fares are being converted in the way 
indicated in the third section of the table at prices which 
represent an increase over the preceding prices. It is the 
intention of the Commission, as they have said time and 
time again, to abolish early morning fares, but they take 
the view that it is wrong to abolish them at one stroke 
of the pen, as they have power to do, so they have chosen 
this method. 

As you will see. Sir, there is not much difference up 
to eight miles ; there is in effect no early morning fare. 
The eight-mile is the same as the ordinary, but beyond 
eight miles they do represent a concession. 

Then we get a number of tables dealing with season 
tickets. Exhibit BH24 is divided into Sheets 1, 2 and 3 ; 
they all deal with season tickets. Sheet 1 is the monthly 
season ticket rates, which are the basis from which the 
others are calculated ; Sheet 2 deals with the weekly 
seasons, and Sheet 3 deals with the quarterly season 
tickets. 

I propose only to look at Sheet 1. This tables does for 
reasons what was done in the preceding table for ordinary 
fares, and it also indicates the percentage amount of the in- 
crease in each case. It not only does that, but in a final set 
of columns on the right-hand side it gives the discount to 
the six-day-a-week traveller. You will recollect, Sir, that 
in dealing with British Railways outside London I was 
taking the five-day-a-week traveller ; the distances in 
London are shorter, and the season tickets used on the 
Underground are for much shorter distances on the 
average than for outside London, so it is perhaps fairer 
to take a six-day week for the traveller who uses the 
Underground. At any rate, Sir, that is the relevance of 
the last set of columns. 

I should say this, that if one looks at column 5, which 
shows the percentage increases made last May, one sees 
the percentages rather oddly advancing and receding. That 
is because these percentages are taken in comparison with 
the maximum charges in the Scheme as set out in column 
2. In point of fact, before last May the season-ticket rates 
were not in their higher ranges at the maximum, and when 
one takes the percentage comparison with the maximum 
with the actuals, it is perhaps a fairer way of looking at it, 
and I believe that is the process which was gone through. 
Those who propounded the first Section 23 Application 
said that they would take a certain increase upon the 
fares actually then charged, and those percentages are set 
out on Exhibit BH25 ; that is the reason, why there is an 
Exhibit BH25 as well as an Exhibit BH24. 

If you look at Exhibit BH25 you will see in column 
2 the actual season-ticket rates — I think it starts at 25 
miles — which, as I say, are less than the maxima shown in 
Exhibit BH24. When one has regard to those actual rates, 
the percentage increases represented by what happened 
last May present the orderly progression shown in 
Column 5. 

For the rest, I think those tables are self-explanatory, 
and the only ones which remain are the familiar tables of 
yield, category by category. 

(President): What is an “orderly progression”, Mr. Fay. 
You said that column 5 was a column speaking of 
increases in relation to actuals, and you said that the per- 
centage increases represented by what happened last May 
presented an orderly progression. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; I Chink I had in mind that if one 
plotted the increases as a curve, it would be a curve and 
not a series of zig-zags. 

(President) : But all curves are really a series of zig-zags, 
are they not, if you make them big enough ; it depends 
upon how many points you have to fasten together 1 
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(Mr. Fay ) : That may be so, Sir. The point, of course, 
is that anyone looking at Exhibit BH24 Sheet 1 wonders 
why the percentages go up and come down again. That 
is not a true index ; the true index is that which is seen 
on Exhibit BH25, where they go up rather more gradually 
and when they are up they stay up. 

( President ): 'In point of fact that is not so on Exhibit 
BH25, is it ; in Column 5 they go up with something 
which you may call an orderly progression, but when 
up they do not stay up. 

(Mr. Fay): Surely they do, as near as makes no matter? 
The highest point is 14.3 per cent.; then it stays at about 
that level. 

( President ): Yes, but it gets down to 13.3, does it not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes Sir. 14.3 per cent, is rather out of the 
way ; 14.0 per cent, is perhaps a fairer peak and then, 
owing to the niceties of currency 

( President ) : I think your phrase had better be “ a less 
disorderly progression ” rather than “ an orderly pro- 
gression.” 

(Mr. Fay): If you please. Sir. I think the principle has 
been that season tickets are taken to the nearest 3d., and 
that accounts for the differences as between one mileage 
and another in the amount expressed as a percentage of 
what went before. You may turn the 3d.; if it were 
expressed to the nearest penny, no doubt it would be a 
perfect curve. 

Exhibit BH26 is a table of yields in respect of Stage 1 
only. We despaired of getting the three Stages on to one 
document so we have Stage 1 on this document and Stages 
2 and 3 on another one. This is Stage 1, the yields, 
category of fare by category and activity of the Com- 
mission by activity, divided in the usual way into London 
Lines of British Railways, London Transport Executive 
Railways, and London Transport Buses and Coaches. 

The only point I think I ought to make upon this is that 
it is based, as the final words in the heading show, on the 
budget for the year 1960, as is truly the case because those 
increases went into force in 1960. I do not think I need 
call attention to anything else on this table, Sir ; the 
asterisked footnote refers to increases on British Railways 
(London Lines) ordinary fares which were within the 
existing charges, and although they took place at the time 
of stage 1, they were not the product of the Tribunal’s 
Order on stage 1 . 

I need not linger either on Exhibit BH 27, which is the 
usual tabular statement of the discounts employed in order 
to arrive at the net yield. 

Exhibit BH 28 is the comparable table of yields in 
respect of stages 2 and 3 ; the important thing to remember 
about this table is it is based on the budget for 1961. 



Therefore you cannot reconcile it with Exhibit BH 26 by 
simply taking the receipts for any category before stage I 
and adding the product of stage 1, because the figures are 
slightly different, being based on a different budget. In 
Exhibit BH 28 stages 2 and 3 have been combined in the 
table, although separated in the figures. The figures 
surmounted by the letter (A) are stage 2 ; those surmounted 
by the letter (B) are stage 3 and they are in each case 
totalled. I should again point out that some of the 
charges appearing in Exhibit BH 28 are not a product of 
the Order of the Tribunal in stage 2 ; they are the product 
of taking up headroom, and in the case of early morning 
fares, of course, we are dealing entirely with the 
Executive’s activities within its existing charging powers 
and you will see, Sir, that the gross and discounted yields 
are subject to an asterisked footnote describing them as 
“Wholly from increases within existing charging powers, 
except backward journeys at ordinary fares in the case of 
Road Services.” 

The explanation of that, of course, is that in the case of 
a Road Service you have your early morning fare out- 
ward ; you pay your ordinary fare for the return journey 
and the ordinary fare will, or may, have increased under 
the Tribunal’s Order. The increases shown against early 
morning fares in stage 3 are limited to the increases in the 
backward journeys at ordinary fares only on country 
buses — I am sorry; it is on buses, not coaches. That 
figure of early morning fares in columns 9 and 10 does 
not aim to incorporate any further increases in early 
morning fares, but merely to give the figure of increases in 
ordinary fares when used as the return half of the journey. 

Finally, Exhibit BH 29 is again a familiar table of the 
manner in which the discounted yield has been calculated. 

Those are the proposals which are put before you in the 
second application. Sir, and I think I need say no more 
by way of introducing them. I submit that by the 
evidence they will be amply justified, and I shall ask the 
Tribunal to make the Order I had indicated. 

I shall now call the first witness, Mr. Winchester. 

( President ): Before Mr. Winchester is sworn, Mr. Fay, 
and at the risk of displaying a lamentable ignorance of the 
terms of your Application, may I ask: Are the early 
morning singles now deleted from the Scheme if your 
proposals are accepted ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; the provisions of the existing 1959 
Scheme provided for the cessation of the early morning 
fares as a matter of compulsion by law. 

( President ): Yes, both early morning returns and what 
are really tied up with the early morning returns, namely 
the early morning singles by road? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

( President ): I thought so; I only wanted to make 
certain. 
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Q. Mr. Winchester, I think your full name is Wishart 
Ingram Winchester ? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a familiar figure at these Inquiries ; are you, 
as you have been for some time, Director of Budgets of 
the British Transport Commission ? A. I am. 

Q. Are you a Member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants for Scotland ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a Member of the Institute of Transport, 
and have you been with the London Passenger Transport 
Board, as it then was, since 1935 and with the Commission 
since 1950? A. That is so. 

Q. Your evidence deals with a number of different 
topics ; the first topic I want to ask you about is the final 
position of the Commission as a whole, including within 
that the position of British Railways as a whole. What 
was the position in 1959 ? A. The position in 1959 was 
as shown by our Published Accounts ; it is that the Com- 
mission as a whole incurred a deficit of £74m., of which 
£84m. arose on British Railways. 

Q. I do not know if “of which” is perhaps the 
happiest phraseology there. A. What I mean is that the 
£84m. deficit on British Railways was offset by a surplus on 
other activities, of £10m. 

Q. That was in 1959, as shown in the published 
accounts? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the position in 1960? A. It is clear that 
there is going to be a substantial deficit in that year. The 
Supplementary Estimate, submitted to Parliament in July 
last for financing the deficit of the Commission as a whole 
for 1960 was £105m. ; that included about £15m. for 
interest on deficits which is chargeable to Revenue 
Account under the present accounting arrangement, leaving 
£90m. as representing the estimated deficit of the Com- 
mission for 1960, comparable to the £74m. in 1959. 

Q. That is an increase of £16m. if those figures are 
comparable ? A. That is so. 

Q. So at any rate it has not improved ; it has worsened 
since 1960 ? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the prospect for 1961? A. Something 
very similar. There will be a substantial deficit ; whether 
it will be increased, or by how much, I do not know. 

Q. Of the Commission’s deficit, all, or indeed more, is 
attributable to British Railways? A. Yes. In each of 
those years it is expected that there will be a surplus on 
the activities other than British Railways. 

Q. Coming now from the Commission to British Rail- 
ways, may I ask you about the performance of the 
passenger services of British Railways taken as a whole? 
A. Yes. I have explained on a number of occasions the 
difficulty of estimating the separate financial results of 
these passenger services. Most of the expenses of track 
and signalling are joint both to passenger and freight 
services and in addition there is a large field of expenses 
common to passengers and to parcels and other 
merchandise by passenger services — what the Railways 
know as the coaching services. 

Q. Yes; that is including parcels, which may travel 
in a passenger train or in a special parcels train? A. 
Yes ; there may be parcels trains, parcels vans on pasenger 
trains or parcels in the guard’s van. 

Q. And there are also some fast freight trains ran as 
coaching trains? A. Yes, for example the fish trains are 
run as coaching trains. 

(President): What about the meat trains? A. I think 
they are as well. I beg your pardon, Sir ; I am corrected. 
There are no passenger meat trains. 

(Mr. Fay): Perhaps they are refrigerated instead I 
Dealing with the coaching services — that is lumping to- 
gether the passengers, the parcels and the fish — how in 
your view have they contributed to the direct and indirect 
charges? A. The ’Commission has estimated that in 



1958 their coaching services made a contribution of about 
£20m. to indirect expenses ; this is compared with a con- 
tribution of about £60m. from freight towards these 
indirect expenses. 

Q. If they contributed to the indirect expenses, does it 
follow that they paid all the direct expenses? A. Yes, 
the coaching services met all their direct expenses and 
made this additional contribution to the indirect expenses. 

(President): When you say “the Commission has esti- 
mated ” to whom did they estimate and when? A. They 
made an estimate which was in fact submitted to the Select 
Committee on Nationalised Industries, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay) : That was an estimate in respect of the year 
1958? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the position any better in 1959? A. Yes. In 

1959 the figures had been brought up to date on an 
approximate basis and it is estimated that the coaching 
services contribution improved to about £25m. to £30m. 
as compared with £20m. in 1958. 

Q. My learned friend wants to know what the freight 
contribution was; you say it was £60m. in 1958, but I do 
not know whether you have any figures for 1959? A. I 
think it was slightly down on the £60m. but I have not 
the figure with me. 

Q. What is the position for 1960 so far as it can be 
ascertained? A. In 1960, while the overall position has 
deteriorated to some extent, I think a reasonable guess is 
that the coaching services have maintained their 1959 
position. In 1960 they again made a contribution to 
indirect expenses of about £25m. to £30m. 

Q. But it was not above £30m.? A. No. 

Q. What are the total indirect expenses now? A. In 
1959 they were about £125m., and currently over £130m. 

Q. 'If they are currently over £130m., how much must 
be added to include Central Charges? A. Another 
£40m. or so, making a total of indirect expenses and 
Central Charges, in round terms, of £175m. 

Q. So it is the £175m. which is the total to be shared 
between passenger and freight? A. Yes. 

Q. And passenger coaching services are contributing 
not more than £30m.? A . That is so. 

Q. And that is to a total of £175m.? A. Yes. 

Q. 'Is £30m. a proper contribution to that £175m. which 
has to be paid? A. No, it is not possible to say pre- 
cisely what they ought to be contributing — that must be 
an arbitrary assumption — but as a broad test one can 
look at the gross receipts from passenger and freight 
services, and the coaching services receipts in 1959 were 
about 40 per cent, of the total gross receipts. On that 
test they ought perhaps to be contributing 40 per cent, 
of £175m. 

Q. Which is £75m. A. Yes. 

(President): Only 40 per cent.? A. The coaching 
receipts, yes. Sir. 

Q. You mean the gross receipts? A. Yes. 

Q. I am looking at Table VI- 1 ; you might be looking 
at something better? A. No, Sir; the passenger receipts 
are £140m. and the coaching train receipts are £53m. 

Q. Yes; that is £193m.? A. Yes, and freight train 
receipts are £241m. and collection and delivery, which is 
substantially freight trains, is £33m., making a total of 
£467m. at that stage. That is leaving out the question of 
letting of sites and so on where the position is more 
questionable — more arbitrary. 

Q. So that is 30 per cent, plus? A. I think it is over 
40 per cent., Sir ; it is 47 per cent. 

(Mr. Fay) : So does it follow from what you have been 
saying that the passenger services including the ancillary 
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services, run either as passenger trains or with passenger 
trains, are simply not paying their way? A. Yes, that is 
a fair statement. 

Q. You are lumping together the passengers, the parcels 
and so on because they are run on the same trains or the 
same services? A. Yes. 

Q. Would the position be better or worse if you dealt 
with passengers alone? A. If you separate the passengers 
and the merchandise and so on by coaching train from 
each other I would say roughly that in 1958 the passengers 
were making no contribution ; the whole of the contribu- 
tion was coming from the coaching services, in so far as 
the separation is valid, and the current position is probably 
that the coaching services are contributing about £20m. 
and the passengers are contributing from £10m. to £15m. 

Q. I want to avoid any suggestion that you have lumped 
together the other coaching services to improve the sum. 
A. No; I thought it fair to group them together, but it 
is against me. 

Q. Still coming from the general to the more particular, 
may I turn to the London Lines of British Railways. Is 
the Commission’s case as I outlined it this morning, that 
the principle of assimilation is adhered to? A. Yes. 

Q. And that one then looks to the result to see 
whether it is out of the way or whether it is in line? A. 
Yes. 

Q. The last time we met on the 1959 Scheme you 
made a detailed estimate of the financial position of 
London Lines, did you not? A. Yes. 

Q. That is the exhibit to which I referred this morning, 
Exhibit WW 11? A. Yes. 

Q. What have you done on this occasion? A. I have 
not attempted a similar detailed calculation of the London 
Lines position, but the gross receipts of London Lines are 
known after the event, and Mr. Harbour is putting forward 
certain estimates of the receipts on those lines in future 
years, which I am using. Then I have also made an 
estimate of the working expenses, starting from the figure 
in the 1959 hearing and adjusting that for changes in wage 
rates and price levels ; without going into the details of the 
nature of the variations, I have just adjusted it purely for 
wage rates and price levels. 

Q. Having done that, what is the result? A. The 
gross receipts are shown on Mr. Harbour’s exhibit BH 28. 

Q. That is “ Budget 1961 ”? A. Yes ; they are shown 
there at £32,895,000, or say, £32.9m. 

Q. That is at the end of column 2? A. Yes. As you 
explained just after lunch, that is made up of a figure, 
without any increase in charges, of £31m., plus £1.9m. for 
the increase from the May, 1960 increases in fares. 

Q. You are dealing with the £32.9m.? A. Yes, and I 
say that that includes the £1.9m. yield from the increase 
made in May, 1960. 

Q. Yes; it includes Stage 1? A. Yes, £1.9m. To 
that £32.9m. we add £1.5m. as shown in column 4, as the 
yield from stages 2 and 3. 

Q. Yes; that is the total of stages 2 and 3 at the 
bottom of column 4? A. Yes. That gives you a figure 
of £34.4m., which I round up to £34£m. 

Q. So that is the anticipated receipts in a future year, 
based on the 1961 budget and assuming the full imple- 
mentation of the proposals? A. Yes. This compares 
with working expenses. I start from the figure of £29m. 
shown on WW 11 at page 21 of the 1959 proceedings, and 
I bring that up to date in respect of changes in wage 
rates and price levels. It is estimated that, as compared 
with the position when the WW 11 was prepared, there 
have been increases in wage rates and price levels of 
British Railways of about £43m. So £43m. as an increase 
over the level of working expenses in 1959 of £500m. is 
8i per cent, of the £500m., and applying the 81 per cent, 
to the £29m. in WW 11, it is an addition of £2£m. 

Q. You find the ratio of increased price and wage levels 
for British Railways as a whole, that is 81 per cent.? 
A. Yes. 



Q. And you apply that percentage to the expenses of 
London Lines. A. Yes. 

Q. And that gives you your figure of increase of 
£2im. A. Yes. 

Q. So that £2im. has got to be added on to what? 
A. On to the £29m. appearing in WW11. 

Q. Making the £3 11m. A. That is so. 

Q. That is the expenses compared with the receipts 
if the proposals are fully implemented of £341m. A. Yes. 
That leaves a surplus available for Central Charges and 
Reserves of £3m. 

Q. It is a long time since anyone has calculated the 
Central Charges properly attributable to the London 
Lines ? A. That is so, yes. 

Q. Was it taken in 1953 at £2m. A. Yes. It was, I 
think, originally arrived at by taking the Central Charges 
appropriate to British Railways as a whole and apportion- 
ing these between London Lines and the rest of British 
Railway’s operation pro rata to working expenses. 

Q. You took the ratio of the working expenses. A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you adopt the same method today ? What 
does that produce as the contribution of London Lines to 
Central Charges. A. If you use the 1959 accounts, the 
total British Railways’ Central Charges were £42m.; the 
London Lines’ expenses as shown in WW11 were £29m., 
and the total British Railways’ working expenses in 1959 
were £499m. A simple proportion sum gives you £2^m. 
attributable to London Lines. 

Q. That is what has got to come out of the £3m. 
surplus? A. Yes. 

Q. That gives you half a million pounds over and 
above available for reserve? A. That is so, yes. 

O. Do you regard that as in any way excessive. A. 
No, I think it is less than adequate. I suggest it is less 
than adequate by the analogy of the Tribunal’s decision 
on the 1959 Scheme for London Transport. There they 
allowed £2£m. for London Transport. If we try to find 
the proportion for London Lines in relation to size, we 
can do it again in proportion to working expenses. Lon- 
don Lines’ working expenses were £29m. in 1959, and 
London Transport’s working expenses were £75m. in 
1959. £24m. multiplied by £29m. over £75 gives you, 
roundly, £lm. 

Q. So on the analogy of what was then found, the 
proper figure for reserve for London Lines would be 
£lm.? A. Yes. 

Q. And at most these proposals throw out half a 
million pounds ? A. Yes. 

Q. In calculating the expenses of London Lines of 
British Railways, have you taken any account of the 
modernization of certain services? A. No, I found that 
too great a problem at that time of change to do it in 
any precise way. So far as the fruits of modernization 
are increased receipts, these are taken account of in the 
estimate of traffic receipts. In so far as modernization 
may affect the working expenses, it is not directly 
reflected in the figures I have given. However, I think 
that in the Modernization Schemes which particularly 
affect the London Area there probably will be some 
reduction in working expenses despite the increase in 
volume of service, but I do not think the reduction of 
working expenses will be great, because any improvement 
in the costs per mile, or what-have-you of expenses, would 
be offset by a greater volume of service. That is part 
of the purpose of modernization, to give a better service 
and to get better receipts. Also improvements in the 
economics of the service will be offset in these estimates 
I have been making, because the depreciation of the old 
rolling-stock on historic cost will be replaced by deprecia- 
tion based on current replacement provision, which is three 
times as high. So that if I take into account these special 
•two factors, I would not expect the reduction in working 
expenses to be spectacular, to be of any great consequence. 

Q. If I follow the first factor, you say one object of 
modernization is to give a better service? A. Yes. 
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Q. The better service, in so far as that brings increased 
receipts, is reflected in your figures? A. It is, yes. 

Q. The better service, if it involves giving more ser- 
vice, would involve more expense ? A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not taken account of the greater 
expense, you offset that against savings? A. Yes, against 
the more economic running, the cheaper running of new 
electric and Diesel services as compared with steam. 

Q. You are saying, in effect, a higher volume of turn- 
over of work without an increase in expense? A. Yes. 

( President ): You are assuming a less expenditure per 
unit, whether you take a unit of passenger mile, or seat 
mile or any other unit? A. Yes; certainly a lesser 
expense per seat mile, and a lesser expense per passenger 
mile also, because of better loadings. But even it at the 
end of the day there is some slight reduction in working 
expenses, I would expect it to be fully offset by higher 
interest charges. 

(Mr. Fay) : There is not only the increased depreciation 
on the new historic cost of the fresh rolling-stock, and so 
forth, there would also be interest on the capital costs? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Which, I suppose, is a considerable amount in res- 
pect of major schemes like the Great Eastern Electrifica- 
tion Scheme? A. Yes, indeed, they are very expensive, 
many millions of pounds. I have not any figures handy, 
but many millions of pounds are involved in some of the 
suburban Modernisation Schemes. 

Q. F inall y, a rather different matter I want to ask you 
about which concerns London Transport. Firstly, Central 
Charges : How are the Commission approaching the prob- 
lem of Central Charges at this Inquiry? A. Well, I 
think Mr. Evershed will explain in a little more detail that 
the figures we have arrived at for our own purposes and 
used for the purposes of this Inquiry have been done by 
proceeding from the £6m., or thereabouts, which we think 
was inherent in the Tribunal’s decision on the 1959 Scheme 
and adjusting that for any known or expected changes. 
The only ones of any substance of which we are aware 
that are likely to affect the year 1961 are changes in 
volume of investment and capital expenditure. 

Q. Mr. Evershed will deal with the detail of that 
calculation? A. Yes. 

Q. You are an officer of the Commission. Has the 
Commission an interest in defining, as between yourself 
and London Transport, the amount of London Transport’s 
Central Charges? A. Indeed, we always try to agree 
with them what is a proper arrangement for Central 
Charges. 

Q. The agreed figure is now published year by year in 
the booklet “ London Transport ”? A. “ London Trans- 
port in 1959 ” shows the figure agreed for 1959, which was 
£6m. 

Q. What was the agreed figure for 1960 ? A. We have 
recently agreed the figure of £6£m. for 1960, and we have 
provisionally agreed a figure of £7m. for 1961. The 
normal practice is towards the end of the year to agree 
the figure for the year and agree a provisional figure for 
the next year, which might conceivably be changed if, for 
example, investment did not turn out precisely as expected. 
We do not reach a final agreement on the future year s 
figure until near the year’s end. 

Q. Mr. Evershed will tell us, I think, that he has taken 
the interest rate of 6 per cent, in calculating what is the 
additional interest commitment in the future for 1960 and 
subsequently? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the present rate at which the Commission 
is 'borrowing money? A. The present rate of capital 
borrowing is 6i per cent. We get our capital money from 
the Government. 

Q. I think 6 per cent, was, in fact, the average for 
1960? A. Yes. The rate increased by stages during 
1960, and the average rate for the year was 6 per cent. 

Q. 'But now you are paying 6i per cent? A. Yes ; it 
is the normal long-term borrowing rate. 



Q. Finally I must ask you— and this is again in con- 
nection with London Transport — your views about the 
proper margin for self-financing which an undertaking of 
this kind ought to achieve after it has paid its interest 
charges. 

( President ): Before you do this may I ask something. 

(To the witness): You spoke of the normal long-term 
rate for borrowing, Mr. Winchester. You mean the market 
rate for a Local Authority or overseas Government 
Debenture issue? A. Yes, for gilt edged. We borrow 
for 25 years. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): Last time some time was devoted to the 
question of the size of any reserve which ought to be 
earned, and you then put forward the view that there 
ought to be a surplus for reserve, of one kind or another, 
of £5m.? A. Yes. 

Q. The Tribunal said it ought to be of the order of 
£2*m.? A. Yes. 

Q. This is for the Record, not because it is part of the 
case that we are making at the moment, but is it still your 
view that the reserve ought to be above £2im.? A. Yes, 
it is. 

Q. Again for the Record and to support this part of 
the case, do you draw attention to certain recent publica- 
tions which support your view? A. Yes. I think the 
Government fairly recently made quite clear their view 
on this matter in relation to the Post Office. I think I did 
on a previous occasion draw attention to the Post Office 
accounts. 

Q. That may have been in connection with the Harbour 
Scheme ? A. I am not quite sure. 

Q. Have you got the commercial accounts of the Post 
Office for 1959/1960? A. Yes. 

Q. It is Command Paper 1206. If one looks at page 
26, what does one find? A. One finds the depreciation 
provisions have been made by the Post Office of £38m., 
based on historical cost with a supplementary provision of 
£14m., which, they explain in the notes to their accounts 
in Note 4 at page 33, is the additional depreciation neces- 
sary to bring the total depreciation into line with the 
current value of the assets. It is the same as what we at 
these Inquiries have called the provision for replacement. 

Q. Replacement Reserve, for which we gave a figure 
last time, and I think Mr. Evershed can give a figure this 
time if it is needed? A. Yes, that is so. So they are 
m akin g provision at current replacement prices in those 
two figures. 

Q. In fact, I think the Post Office was happy enough 
not only to pay that item of expenditure, but also to 
achieve a surplus above it ? A. Yes. 

( President ) : It is not expenditure, is it ? A. I beg your 
pardon, the “ provision.” 

(Mr. Fay) : I was looking at the heading of the accounts. 

( President ): Yes, but, of course, it is wrong. It very 
often confuses one. Depreciation of any sort is really a 
reserve. We call it “expenditure” sometimes because it 
is allowed as an expenditure, up to a particular amount, 
for trading profit, but, of course, it is never an expenditure. 

If it were an expenditure it could not be a provision for the 
future. A. That is true. Sir, yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : The error is mine, Sir, not Mr. Winchester’s. 
(To the Witness) : The Post Office is in process, one under- 
stands, of being converted into a nationalised industry ? 
A. Not quite, but something a little nearer. They have 
been given increased independence, I think. 

(President) : A different kind of independence, I think ! 

(Mr. Fay): Has the Government issued a White Paper 
on the status of the Post Office, which is Command Paper 
989 published last March ? A. Yes. 

Q. And on page 6, paragraph 20, do they deal with 
this matter? A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you just refer to that? A. Yes. Paragraph 
20 says: “The Post Office would be required by Statute 
to secure that its revenues should not be less than sufficient, 
talcing one year with another, to meet its outgoings 
properly chargeable to revenue account. In practice a 
standard of performance appropriate to a publicly-owned 
organisation run on a sound commercial basis would be 
expected. For example the policies of providing for 
depreciation by reference to the current value of the assets 
and of making full provision for accumulating pension 
liabilities would continue. The Post Office would also aim 
to provide appropriate reserves.” 

Q. I think recently the Post Office Bill has been issued ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find in the Bill, dated the 14th December, 
1960, by Clause 6 a provision as to financial duty which 
is similar to that imposed upon the Transport Commission? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read Clause 6: “It shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General so to conduct the business of the 
Post Office as to secure that its revenue is not less than 
sufficient, taking one year with another, to meet its out- 
goings which are properly chargeable to revenue account 
(including proper allocations to the general reserve 
established under the next following section).” 

Q. In connection with the Bill have the Government 
issued a Memorandum, Command Paper 1247 explanatory 
of its intentions as enshrined in the legal language of the 
Bill? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to refer to Paragraph of 14 of the 
Memorandum, page 5? A. Yes. “Clauses 6 and 7 of 
the Bill impose a minimum obligation on the Post Office 
to pay its way and to make proper allocations to a general 
reserve. These provisions are modelled on those applying 
generally to Nationalised Industries. The practical intent 
is stated in paragraph 20 of the March White Paper.” 
That is the paragraph to which I have already referred. 

B'n? e ” < k” / ) : D ° you suppose we ought t0 look at 1116 



[Continued 



[Mr. Fay): I think the Bill was on our list of documents. 

( President ) : It has not reached us. 

(Mr. Fay): I refer to the clause to which I did refer 
because it is in almost identical terms which the finan cial 
obligations imposed upon the Commission. (To the 
Witness): In paragraph 18 of the Memorandum on the 
Bill does the Government assume a high degree of internal 
financing? A. Yes, it does. It assumes that about 
two-thirds of the Post Office’s requirements for fixed and 
working capital can be financed internally. 

Q. Do you refer to these pronouncements as some guide 
to where public policy leads us in considering this question 
of how far there should be a surplus as an aid to self- 
financing both in replacing assets and in expansion. A 



( President ) : Did not the Select Committee say the same 
thing? A. Yes, I think they did; but I did not quote 
them, because their word is less clear. 

( President ): I am never quite clear nowadays whether 
we are allowed to use their things without danger of 
being sent to the top tower ! I have read it. 

(The Witness) : It is paragraph 147 or thereabouts, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): That is where they were rude to the 
Tribunal. I think that is why I did not refer to it ! 

(The Witness): That was not my reason for not 
referring to it, but I think it is less clear. I was trying 
to give a reference that seemed unequivocal, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not know that I need refer to the 
Select Committee. That is all I have to ask Mr. Win- 
chester in Chief. 

(President): Is there anybody here Who is entitled to 
cross-examine who would like to cross-examine now’ 
(No reply.) 



(The Witness withdrew) 
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Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed 
Examined by Mr. Chawford 



Q. Is your full name Arnold Godfrey Evershed? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are you the Chief Financial Officer of London 
Transport Executive ? A. Yes. 

Q. In that capacity are you responsible to the 
Executive for accounting, costing, budgeting and internal 
audit work of London Transport ? A. Yes. 

Q. As you have not appeared before this Tribunal 
before, may we have your qualifications: Are you a 

Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And have you been employed by London Transport 
on accounting, financial and commercial work since 1946? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were you the Audit Officer in 1948? A. Yes. 

Q. The Economic Efficiency Officer in 1 949 ? A 
Yes. 

Q. Accounts Officer in 1950 ? A. Yes. 

Q. Commercial Manager in 1955 ? A. Yes. 

Q. And the Chief Financial Officer in 1960 ? A. Yes. 

Q. Succeeding Mr. James in that capacity? A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Evershed, have you prepared, and do you pro- 
duce, the Exhibits numbered AE1 to AE6? A. Yes. 

Q. And do you base your evidence upon those 
exhibts ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you propose to deal with the financial results 
of London Transport Executive for 1959, for the 
estimated financial results for 1960 and the estimated 
financial position for future years, all based upon pre- 
May, 1960, charges? A. Yes, that is the purpose of my 
evidence. The qualification as to pre-May, 1960, charges, 
of course, only applies to the year 1960 and the future 
year. 

Q. In your evidence do you compare the budgeted 
estimate for 1959 with the actual results for 1959 in 
Exhibit AE1 ? A. Yes, that is so, 

Q. And Exhibit AE2 deals with the differences between 
the actual and the budget for 1959 ? A. Yes. The 1959 
Inquiry had before them the budget figures for 1959 and 
my first Exhibit AE1 really picks up the position as shown 
there and brings forward the actual results. 

Q. So that the 1959 Inquiry before this Tribunal had 
the same figures as appear in column 1 of AE1 ? A. 



Q. And the actual results for 1959 and those 
estimated for 1960 are shown in Exhibit AE3 ? A. Yes, 
they are shown in the first and second columns of figures 
on AE3. 

Q. Then in the third column do you have the future 
year compared with 1959 and 1960 estimates ? A. Yes. 

Q. In the three columns on AE3 do the figures from 
“ em ® 1 , t0 ^ exclude the temporarily authorized charges ? 

u- u / s reaU y t * ie ^ rst passenger traffic receipts, 
which have had excluded from them, or there is not 
mcluded m them, the yield of any of the fare increases 
which are the subject of this Application. The yields of 
the fares increases which are the subject of this Applica- 
tion are shown at the foot of that Exhibit in lines 10 (a) 
to (b), and also there is shown the yield of increases in 
fares which were made on January 15 last under our 
existing powers. 

2. a PPear in 10(a)? A. That appears in line 



Q. I would like you to turn to the comparison between 
the 1959 budget and the actual results of 1959 which 
appear in AE1. A. AE1 does show in summarized form 
the budget we put forward at the last Inquiry and the 
results for 1959 as shown in the Commission’s published 
accounts and in a document that we prepared called 
London Transport in 1959. 

Q. So far as the 1959 budget is concerned, it was 
before this Tribunal in 1959 ; I think it was then Exhibit 
PJ11. A. Page 29, yes. 

Q. And appeared in the third column of that Exhibit. 
A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the actuals are concerned, they, you say, 
are extracted from the published accounts. Did the 1959 
estimates show an estimated deficit for that year? A 
The original budget for 1959 showed a deficit, yes. 

Q Of how much? A. Of £1.0m. 

Q. Does that appear at item 9 ? A. That appears at 
item 9 ; that is a deficit after charging Central Charges. 

Q. At how much are Central Charges deducted. A 
The Central Charges are put at £6.0m. 

Q. At item 8 ? A. At item 8, yes. 

Q. The charging powers which were approved by this 
Tribunal on the 1st August, 1959, were estimated to pro- 
duce an additional yield of how much ?. A. The addi- 
tional charging powers approved at the last Inquiry were 
estimated to produce £4.1m. in a full year if fully used. 
When I say “ in a full year,” I must qualify that : it was 
estimated to produce £4.1m. in 1960 if fully used and 
£4.4m. in 1961. These figures were, in fact, shown on the 
transcript of the previous Inquiry at page 498 subject to 
one adjustment. 

Q. I see at page 498 the estimate for 1961 is £4.7m 
and you have given a figure of £4.4m. How is the 
difference of £0.3m. accounted for? A. The figures on 
page 498 assume that the restriction on the increase in 
season tickets would come to an end on the 1st January, 
1961. In fact, that was not approved by the Tribunal 
and the modified figure which was granted at the Inquiry 
was not altered, as we thought it should be altered, upon 
the 1st January, 1961. There is a difference of £0.3m. 
as a consequence. 

Q. Were the charging powers which were in fact 
approved brought into operation in 1959? A. Very 
largely, yes. They were brought into operation in August 
and November, 1959, to an extent which was estimated to 
yield us £3 .9m. in a full year. 

Q. ‘So far as 1959 itself is concerned, can you give the 
yield in the year? A. The yield in 1959 was considered 
to be £0.9m. 

Q. Returning to Exhibit AE 1, the actual financial 
results are shown in column 2 and are the differences 
analysed in the second Exhibit, AE 2? A. Yes. 

Q. That Exhibit is largely self-explanatory, but what 
do you consider to be the difference between the budget 
figure and the actual as shown in the Exhibit? A. The 
only difference of any substances, and the difference which 
turns the expected deficit of £lm. into a deficit of “ nil ”, 
is the fact that the actual receipts for 1959 include £0.9m! 
from the higher fares which were approved and imple- 
mented in 1959 but which were not allowed for at all in 
the 1959 budget. 

Q. That figure of £0.9m. appears, I think, at item 12 
of Exhibit AE 2, does it not? A. The figure of £0 9m 
from the August and November, 1959 fares increases 
appears at line 12 of AE 2, yes. 



Q. In arriving at those estimated receipts have you 
relied upon the estimates prepared by Mr. Harbour, who 
is going to give evidence in these proceedings? A. I 



i-iisLctiu ox your esumatea deficit ot £lm„ you were 
able to cover your Central Charges, leaving yourself to all 
intents and purposes level? A. Yes; we eventually 
emerged from 1959 with a surplus over Central Charges 
of a matter of £30,000. 6 
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Q. If anyone wants to have further explanations of 
the minor changes your are able to give any explanation 
they require? A. I have some explanations of the 
changes in individual items in the budget for 1959 and 
the actuals if required, yes. 

Q. I see that item 6 on AE 1 indicates _no change in 
the net receipts from commercial advertising letting of 
sites, etc. Is that so? A. That is so, yes. We got what 
we expected from that. 

Q. So it is your opinion that, really, the only sub- 
stantial difference is the increase of fares which were 
effected in 1959? A. That virtually accounts for the 
difference between the two figures, yes. 

( President ) : I am never able to remember how much the 
miscellaneous item is. What is the biggest item in the 
miscellaneous receipts, which are running generally at 
about £im.? A. The total figure is about £0.4m., and 
the main item in it is from the freight traffic passing over 
the London Transport railway lines. 

Q. It is a Railway Executive payment is it not? A. 
It is a payment to us for passing over our lines. We do 
not haul or carry any freight ourselves. 

(Mr. Crawford ) : I think that is the figure at item 2 of 
AE 1, is it not? A. That appears as item 2 on AE 1, 
yes. 

Q. And the difference of £0.2m. is taken up at item 
14 on AE 2? A. The difference of £0.2m. appears as 
item 14 on AE 2, that is correct. 

Q. May we now turn to your comparison between 1959 
actuals and 1960 and your future year, which appear in 
Exhibit AE 3. First of all, the differences between 1959 
actuals and the estimates for 1960. Are they true esti- 
mates? A. Yes. I would like to say of those figures 
that they are estimated in the sense that they are not final 
figures. We have, for special reasons, had to qualify 
certain figures in the past as “ estimates ”, not necessarily 
because they were not final figures, but because at that 
stage they could not be made public. These figures are, 
however, estimates in the sense that we do not know yet 
that they are correct, but I do not think they are far 
wrong. 

Q. I suppose the further the distant in time we come 
to the end of the year the greater knowledge you have of 
the actual results of 1960? A. Yes, and the auditors 
may have something to say about that. 

Q. In working out the estimate for 1960 in column 2, 
have you had to make certain adjustments? A. I have 
withdrawn from the actual receipts for 1960 the yield in 
1960 of the fares increases which were put on as a result 
of the first Section 23 application, which came into effect 
in 1960 on May 8. Those are the estimated to have pro- 
duced £1.7m. in 1960. 



Q Having compiled your future year’s estimates in that 
way, are you satisfied that they are as reliable as they can 
be made, having regard to their future aspect ? A. They 
are as reliable estimates as we can produce at this time and 
in these circumstances. 

Q. In column 2 of the 1960 estimated figures have you 
allowed for the effect in a full year of the increases which 
were granted in 1959? A. Yes. Those increases were 
effective throughout 1960 and, therefore, they have been 
allowed for in full. 

Q. You told us they were £0.9m. in 1959. Does that 
add another £3m. to the passenger receipts ? A. Another 
£3m., yes. 

Q. But have you excluded from the 1960 estimates the 
temporarily authorised charges granted in April, 1960? 
A. Yes. The receipts figures for 1960 are as shown there 
and do not include the effect of the fares increases which 
are the subject of this application. 

Q. Does that produce for 1960 an estimated net receipts, 
at item 7, of £6.3m. ? A. Yes. 

Q. As compared with item 8, Central Charges, of 
£6.5m. ? A. Yes. 

Q. Does that leave item 9, a deficit of £0.2m.? A. 
Yes. At pre-May, 1960, rates of fare there would have 
been a deficit of £200,000. 

Q. In the future year have you taken gross traffic 
receipts at £82.2m., at item 3 ? A. Yes. 

Q. With working expenses, at item 4, of £82m. ? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Leaving, at item 5, a net traffic receipts of £0.2m. ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. At item 6 you have £1.6m. under receipts from 
commercial advertising and letting of sites, making a total 
of receipts, at item 7, of £1.8m. ? A. That is so, again 
before bringing into account any of the yield of the fares 
increases we are asking for. 

Q. At what figure have you put the Central Charges of 
London Transport for the future year ? A. I have put 
them at £7m.; that is the figure we have provisionally 
agreed with the Commission and which seems to be borne 
out, or seems to be likely to be borne out, by the capital 
investment which we can envisage at this time. 

Q. I think you intend to develop your justification for 
that figure more fully a little later on? A. In a later 
Exhibit, yes. 

Q. Upon a basis for the future year of your estimates 
at the charges before April, 1960, what deficit would be 
produced after making allowance for Central Charges? 
A. After Central Charges there would have been a deficit 
of £5 .2m. 



Q. It is not, of course, necessary to make any adjust- 
ment in respect of the second Section 23 application, as 
those increases were not effective until the 15th January. 
A. Those increases do not affect 1960 at all. 

Q. So far as the estimates in column 3 for the future 
year are concerned, will you explain how they have been 
compiled? A. Yes. Those are taken almost directly 
from the budget which we prepared for domestic financial 
control. I do not think I need explain to the Tribunal 
how the budget is compiled, that has been done before; 
but with one or two exceptions the figures from our 
domestic budget are used here as the basis of the future 
year. 

Q. By your “domestic budget,” do you mean the 
domestic bulget for 1961 ? A. For 1961, yes. 

Q. That budget has been adjusted, has it not, in order 
to reflect a future year rather than the 1961 actuals ? A. 
The budget has been adjusted in two main respects. On 
receipts we have adjusted it again, as we did in 1960, to 
take out the effect of the fares increases which are the 
subject of this application. On the working expenses side 
we have given a full year's effect to certain increases in 
expenses which will not begin to operate until April of 
1961. 



Q. The figure appearing at item 9 ? A. That appears 
at line 9, yes. 

Q. Do you then show upon the Exhibit, at line 10, (lie 
estimates of yield from the stages 1, 2 and 3, at 10(b), (c) 
and (d) ? A. Yes. I have set out in line 10(b) the yield 
from the increases that were temporarily authorised on the 
14th April, what Mr. Fay called stage 1 ; that is £2.5m. in 
a full year. Line 10(c) shows the increases which were 
temporarily authorised by the Tribunal on the 21st 
November, and those too are estimated to produce £2.5m. 
in a full year. Those, plus the increases shown in line 10(a) 
at £200,000 which we have made on the powers which we 
already possess, together constitute Mr. Fay’s stage 2. 
Finally, in line 10(b) there is shown a yield in a full year 
from the further increases for which we are now making 
application at a figure of £2.1m. 

Q. What is the full year’s estimated net yield of all^ 
increases, both within existing powers and those for whicn 
these applications seek power? A. If all those increases 
are added together they come to £7.3m. 

Q. How does that affect your estimate of a deficit at 
the old charges? A. That would be enough to convert 
the deficit of £5.2m at old charges into a surplus of £2.lm- 
at the proposed charges. 
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Q. I would like you now to explain if you will why 
there has been that deterioration of £5.2m., or £2m. in 
1960 and a further £5m. in the future year. What, in your 
view, is the principal cause of that deterioration in the 
Executive’s position ? A. Well, of course the thing which 
has affected our financial position more than anything else 
in 1960 has been the increases in charges. 

Q. Can you give the total additional cost in wage 
increases in a full year ? A. For this purpose 

Q. That is the increase since 1959. A. Yes. For this 
purpose we have to go back into the later months of 1959, 
and if one starts there and brings in all the wage increases 
which have taken place in 1960 and some wage increases 
which are still the subject of negotiations by us, the total 
cost is £7m. a year. 

Q. What was the amount attributable to 1959 since the 
last Inquiry? A. I can break that down in this way: 
During 1959 there were some wage settlements which cost 
about £100,000 in 1959 and would have cost about £300,000 
in a full year. In 1960 further wage setlements have been 
negotiated, and in addition some are still in course of 
negotiation which it is estimated will cost £6.7m. in a full 
year. 

Q. Which are the principal groups of staff affected by 
the wage increases in 1960? A. The principal groups of 
staff are the drivers and conductors on road services ; that 
is the main group of staff. Another group are the railway 
staff, and the others, I think, can be put together. But it 
is really necessary to go back to 1959 to have the whole 
story. 

Q. Can we start with the wage increase at the latter 
end of 1959. A. Yes. At the latter end of 1959 there 
was an agreement to improve the working conditions of 
the drivers and conductors, principally by easing the 
amount of work required them at week-ends, and, at the 
same time, we agreed so to arrange matters that a man 
reached his maximum wage in one year instead of, as 
formerly, not until after two years’ service. 

Q. I thin k you have already given that figure as £0.3m. 
in a full year. It actually cost you £0.1m. in 1959. A. 
That was the main cause of the increases in 1959, costing 
£0.3m. a year. There were some other minor concessions 
as well. 

Q. Then in 1960 was there an increase in the wages of 
drivers and conductors? A. Yes. In fact, in 1960 there 
were two increases in the wages of drivers and conductors. 

Q. What was the first increase? A. The first increase 
was given in March, 1960, and consisted simply of an 
increase of 10s. Od. per week in the basic wages. 

Q. 'How many employees did that effect? A. That 
affected about 33,000 men and women, that being the num- 
ber of staff in respect of pay at that time. 

Q. Can you give the cost of that increase to the 
Executive? A. Yes; that increase cost about £1.1 in a 
full year, and £900,000 in 1960. 

Q. Was there a further increase in October, 1960? 
A. Yes. In October, 1960, we increased the basic wages 
by 1 8s. Od. a week, and there was in addition an agreement 
to improve the conditions of service at the week-ends, to 
pay an increased cash allowance for scheduled labour 
running late duties — matters which are normally dealt with 
by cash payment — and we introduced the safety bonus 
for drivers and a long service award scheme for conductors. 

Q. What was the cost of that increase in a full year? 
A. That increase was expected to cost £2.6m. in a full 
year. For 1960, because it only became effective on the 
26th October, the cost was estimated to be £0.5m. 

Q. Was any increase negotiated in respect of the rail- 
way conciliation grades and salaried staff? A. Yes. 
These increases you are referring to really followed the 
Gillebaud Report insofar as it concerned British Railways. 
From the 11th January we gave an interim award to the 
conciliation staff on the railways and the booking office 
staff. 



Q. An interim award of how much? A. It was an 
interim award of 5 per cent, and it was expected to cost 
us £600,000 a year in 1960 and in a full year, because it 
became effective from the very beginning of the year. 

Q. How many staff were involved in that increase? 
A. About 17,000. 

Q. After the publication of that Report were there 
further increases agreed? A. Yes, there were further 
increases given after the Report had been published, and 
there was a good deal of re-arranging of the grades, and 
so on. It is difficult to describe the amount of the 
award in words, but the annual cost of it is estimated to 
have been £0.8m, and that was back-dated to the 4th 
January, 1960 so that it applied in full in 1960. 

Q. So that you had the interim and final awards of 
£0.6m. and £0.8m., making a total of £1.4m? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other wage increases which have 
been negotiated or are in process of negotiation? A. 
There are a number of other wage increases. Some of 
them are relatively small because the grades affected are 
not large in number. There are such grades as the super- 
visory staff which are not referred to specifically. But in 
total there were wage increases which together with the 
main wage increase covered virtually the whole of our 
staff, and the increases to which I have not referred 
specifically amounted in total to about £1.6m. a year, 
applying from various dates in 1960 and costing about 
£700,000 in 1960. 

Q. Taking all those wages together, does it amount to 
your figure of £7m. in a full year and £3.7m. in 1960? A. 
Yes. If you add those increases in wages and improve- 
ments in conditions of service together, they cost just over 
£7m. a year, of which £37m. comes into 1960. 

Q. On your Exhibit AE 4 you show the variation in 
working expenses and traffic between 1959, 1960 estimated 
and your future year? A. Yes. 

( President ): This will take some time, will it not? 

{Mr. Crawford): Yes, Sir. 

C President ) : Then we will adjourn until 10.30 tomorrow 
morning. 

{Mr. Fay): I think it is now clear that we shall finish 
the evidence in chief comfortably tomorrow. I do not 
know whether you can give any indication today as to 
when you propose to resume? 

C President ) : It really depends on the objectors and how 
long they want to brood over the exhibits. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : It would suit those whom I represent 
if we could have until the 13th of next month, Sir. 

{President) : That is a long time, is it not? 

{Mr. MacLaren): It is just over a fortnight, two clear 
weeks. There are many reasons for that, Sir, and if it 
would be convenient to the Tribunal I understand it is 
convenient to my learned friend. 

{President) : When does Mr. Goff return from Canada? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : That date is a little uncertain. He is 
due back at the earliest on the 6th February. 

{President) : So you would like it on the 14th? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Tuesday, the 14th. 

( President ): Will you sit down for a moment, Mr. 
MacLaren, while I see if anybody else would like a 
different date. Has anybody else any views to express? 
(No. reply). Then the only date before us is the 14th. 

(Mr. Fay): If they adjournment is to be as long as that, 
I wonder if it could be one day more because I am involved 
in my Quarter Sessions on the 14th. I had not contem- 
plated that it would be as long as that. 

{President) : Nor had I. Are there any special reasons, 
other than the complexity of the documents, which are not 
more complex to say the least than many we have had 
before? 
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(Mr. MacLaren ): There are a number of reasons in 
fact, including the convenience of Counsel. First of all, 
the Middlesex County Council have now joined the 
London County Council with a view to having a single 
representation instead of two, and that would involve both 
parties working and then correspondence which does make 
things longer at this stage though it would save a great 
deal of time, I expect, in the actual conduct of the case. 

( President ) : You are not going to correspond, are you? 
The Middlesex County Council are not in the north of 
Scotland yet! The responsible officers can meet and talk 
without correspondence. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. Then there is the difficulty 
of knowing the exact date of Mr. GofE’s return. I am 
informed that though he anticipated he would be coming 
back on the 6th from Canada, he may be delayed, and 
the date of his return is uncertain. There will be the 
difficulty of instructing him fully. 

( President ) : I quite agree with that. 



(Mr. MacLaren ) : It is really a combination of circum- 
stances of that kind. 

( President ): Mr. Fay, how long are your Quarter 
Sessions going to take? 

(Mr. Fay): So far as I am concerned they need take 
only one day. 

( President ): Perhaps we could sit on the 13th. 

(Mr. Fay) : That means a three weeks’ adjournment from 
now. I am bound to say I had envisaged that there would 
not be more than a fortnight’s adjournment. 

[President): So had we. On the other hand, there is 
this uncertainty as to Mr. Goff. Mr. MacLaren, can you 
say whether the uncertainty is likely to be removed or 
whether it will remain uncertain until the moment at which 
he steps out of the aeroplane ? 

(Mr. MacLaren): When I saw his clerk a little earlier 
he informed me that the people in Canada with whom he 
is concerned had asked him to stay another week, but 
he thinks that may be shortened. That is the position. 
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Mr. Philip M. Vine, sworn 



(Mr. Philip M. Vine): I appear on behalf of the 
Southend Borough Council, and in this connection I would 
say that it seems to me that it is a very long time to delay 
the resumption of the hearing, not least because of the fact 
that it is now nine months since some of these fares had 
been introduced which it is sought to confirm by these 
proceedings and in the meantime the public are continuing 
to pay. 

( President ) : Were you here when we had the preliminary 
meeting on 11th January ? 

(Mr. Philip M. Vine): I regret I was not. 

( President ) : Have you read the transcript ? 

(Mr. Philip M. Vine): I have not read it, but I have 
heard of it from a friend who was here and who told me 
what happened. 

( President ): The delay since these fares were put into 
operation was the subject of observations from a number 
of people, including some observations from myself. I 
do not think we need discuss it any further. If you have 
any views upon it you had better read what was said in 
the transcript and bring it up on another occasion. Would 
you like the hearing to be resumed earlier ? 

(Mr. Philip M. Vine): I do not really mind. I merely 
brought it in because I thought I ought to mention it, 
because there is the question that the public are paying 
and the whole time it is increasing like a snowball. 

( President ): Would the Southend Corporation like to put 
their case to the Commission’s witness ? — because we can 
sit specially for that. 

(Mr. Philip M. Vine): I am not asking to be heard 
specially because the number of questions I shall have to 



put are very few. I do not want to be awkward, but I 
did want to air that view, that three weeks does seem rather 
a long time. 

( President ): I think it is a very useful view and I have 
been airing it myself, but if we have both the Middlesex 
County Council and the London County Council saying 
they are not ready, there is not very much we can do. 
Are Middlesex associated with anybody else ? 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : I have yet to receive instructions, Sir. 

( President ) : Am I to take it that everybody here prefers 
to wait until the London County Council and the Middle- 
sex County Council have cross-examined the witnesses 
before they cross-examine ? Is there anybody here who 
would like to cross-examine them before the County 
Councils cross-examine? (No reply.) Then that is the 
limiting condition. I think we will have to accept the 
County Councils’ view. Very well then, we will adjourn 
until the 13th and then the 15th, not sitting on the 14th. 

(Mr. Fay) : I can only express my gratitude for that. 
s .( Mr - MacLaren): That would suit the County Councils, 

( President ): Then we will resume on the 13th. I just 
want to say that it is possibly a little uncertain whether 
it will be in this hall because there are operations which 
may be going on which may render it uninhabitable ; but 
if there be a change you will be informed as soon as 
possible. It is in fact very difficult to find alternative 
accommodation. 

(Mr. Fay): In the meantime we will adjourn until 
tomorrow morning, Sir. 

( President ): Yes. 



( The Witness withdrew) 



( Adjourned until 10.30 tomorrow morning) 
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H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



M 1 SoSsrh r r , ”“ Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr R GEOR ! (?SlSfe» M , r ' LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE 'MERCER (instructed bv Mr J G Rarr 

be5 0 of t0 th th T L °H nd0n r> C0Unty Coun cil) appeared on 
Comty CoStil °" C °“ nty Cm,ncil “ d 
Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O Doddi 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough CouncS 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and 'Hastings. * 

M RaLa'n FARR h Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 

AdSy Bfc" 1 “ d ‘ he S °“ th E “* ™ 



'K INE ' D «P“y Town Cleric, appeared on 
on-Sea f th<5 County Borou S h Council of Southend- 

P , ALMER ’ represented the Folkestone and East 
a t o ay i Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

RUI : ER ’ f e P resente d the Federation of Resi- 
dents Associations in the County of Kent. 

GHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. ^neimstord 



(Mr. Crawford): If you please, Sir; I recall Mr. Evershed. 



¥ r ‘ , E y er 5, he f when we adjourned last night you 
Sbft J t d u al wUh , your Exhibit A.E.4. Does that 
u * 1116 variaUons in working expenses and 
between 1959 actuals, the estimates for 1960 and 
the future year? A. Yes; that shows the differences 

l b 960 e eftim 9 a 5 fpr| and \ 9 t 60 “ tim | ted in column 1, as between 
1960 estimated results and a future year in column 2. 

fhf; Wffl r°“' P‘ e » se - deal fat with column 1, which is 
the comparison of the expenses and receipts between 1959 
and the estimates for 1960. First of all, what is the 

f96o“ Pll i C T U h S , e p° r ‘ h V llcrea “ ° f working expenses in 
196° A. The Principal cause was, as I explained yester- 

tom h r' ,? 8E j°. Cre .t” s ” hich ,00k P k “ *» 1959 and 
t co'h I , * d the P rmci P al increases yesterday, and 

ffl in h ?o«S h< U'?’ , ’ a “ .oL those inor ““ s Ml as to 
£°.lm. in 1959, £3.7m. m 1960, and the balance of £3.2m 

^c t the r^ tUre year '. The fi S ure °f £3.7m„ which is the 
. 6 wa Sf increases in 1960 is shown at line 1 of 
the first column of A.E.4. 

Q. We have the £3.2m, the further increases in the 
j!*?" W " I “ m ,! “ column 2, and that, with the 
£0.1m. in 1959 of which you spoke yesterday, produces 
does it not, the £7m. which is the total cost of the 
increases? A. Yes. 

• In IterT i 2 of your : Exhibit you refer to a reduction 
J?,, 1 . co , st °f pensions in 1960 as compared with 1959 
22 “ ‘ he ° a “ se of * at? /• The cause of that is that 
™ f e bad a \ 95 ?I SC u- eme for the acc elerated retirement 
or redundant staff, subject to compensation to them That 
scheme virtually came to an end at the end of 1959 so 
that the expenditure in I960 will be about £300,000 less 
than in 1959 on that account. 

Q. In Item 3, column 1, you refer to fuel oil and 
electric current. What is the position there ? A The 
position there is that although we had, in common with 
otter users, a substantial increase in the cost of coal in 
1960, it came too late to have very much effect on our 
1960 expenditure, and such increase as it did cause was 
offset by reductions in the price principally of fuel oil. 



Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed, recalled. 
Examination by Mr. Crawford continued. 



, As to Item 5, licensed vehicle duty, what has haD- 
?n tte n/t^ ‘?V°. that i tem A - You wiu recollect that 
in lice£ed veMHeS ° f i 959 were given a reduction 
result 1 d u ty effectiv e from April, 1959. The 

of it tt f 19 h 59 Tnd th^ dld , not § et fuU benefit 
the full yi 959 ’ d hlS 18 merCly the further benefit in 

is TteJW is . the P° si ! ion in res P ect of local rates, which 
1Q?Q fl & Local rates did cost less in 1960 than 
Grelnwirh , reas ° ns - . The rateable value of our 
™w™t 1Ch Generating Station was reduced by reason of 
shouM d ne°rh S a Urnptl0n i ° f c ? aI for trolley-bus purposes. I 
sSn’ i ni’r,W eX , Plain l hat the Greenwich Generating 
nart of it - as f ssed J on a cumulo basis. The 

p t of it which is deemed to provide current for the 

i°Kone^S CeS iS aSS , 6SSe . d °° a ^mulo ba£ and 
nn t ^° Uey - b . US servic . es dimmish, so does the assessment 
° n >® generating station more or less pro rata to 

services 0 " Further ° UtpUt - for the trolley-bus 

services. Furthermore, m 1960 we secured a form of 
derating for our Aldenham Bus Works. 

shSvn?nneS6? r0 J“Y“ OVmn r “ teion df £10 °’ 000 

ex£nBih 1 re tem n y ° U show variations in the maintenance 
expenditure Can you explain this? A. Well there 

In to 0 tJ ar Th 0n m 1116 maintenance expenditure ik iSS 

mA° tal - , Ther ® are variations in detail if the figures are 
si* 11 ' eXp “ dit “ re be “bout the 

. p’ ®°. tar as depreciation is concerned, in Item 8 vou 
shew M increase of £200,000. What is the came rt thl ? 
A. Tlus is an increase which has been forecast at these 
Inquiries, and it comes, of course, from the reolacement 
°t our trolley-buses and railway rolling-stock bv new 
rolhng-stock at higher prices, and, of course much ^f 
the equipment which is being displaced the trollev hno»c 

h^ °L d tadway rolhng-stock, P was^ 

Xos5 y b “” fU “ y Pr ° Tid ' d fdr 
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O Are there any other variations in costs between 
1959 and 1960? A. There is a group of miscellaneous 
increases and decreases at line 9, amounting in total to 
a reduction of £200,000; but I do not think there is 
anything that I need draw attention to within the total. 
The main variation in working expenses between 1959 
and 1960 is in line 10, where I have assessed the reduc- 
tion in expenditure due to the shortage of drivers and 
conductors on our Central road services. 

Q. Can you analyse the financial effect of the shortage? 
A. Yes. The financial effect of it is that in 1960 we 
spent about £lm. less on wages than in 1959. This is, 
of course, after taking off the effect of the wage merges 
themselves. The shortage of staff, of course, forced us 
to reduce mileage and traffic. Savings under other 
headings of expenditure as a result of the reduction in 
mileage amount to about £300,000. 

Q. Has the shortage of staff had an effect on the other 
side in relation to overtime working? A. Yes. The 
other side of the matter is that such staff as we have had 
has worked a great deal of overtime or has worked a 
great number of their rest days, and the added rates 
payable for work of that sort have involved expenditure 
in 1960 being about £400.000 higher than the correspond- 
ing figure for 1959. 

Q. Is the result of all these variations shown in that 
increase of working expenses of £2.1m.? A. Yes; 
mainly, of course, the first item that I have talked about, 
the increase in wages. 



Q. Now will you turn to the traffic receipts. Has there 
been an improvement on the 1960 estimates over 1959. 
A. Yes. Traffic receipts in 1960 will, we estimate, be 
about £2.3m. higher than in 1959. As to £3m., that is 
due to the fact that in 1960 we shall have had a full 
year’s effect of the fares increases which were put on in 
August and November, 1959. 

O. Have you got anything to offset that? A. Yes, 
a reduction in the volume of traffic of about £700,000. 



Q. Those items appear at Items 12 and 13 of your 
Exhibit? A. Yes. 



Q. Have you made provision in respect of Central 
Charges? A. Yes. Central Charges for 1960 are put at 
£6 5m., an increase of £500,000 over 1959. I shall be 
speaking a little later on about that figure of £6.5m. for 
1960. 



o. I think that produces overall, at Item 19, a net 
worsening position of £200,000 after Central Charges. 
A. Yes, but before bringing into credit the yield in 1960 
of the fares increases which are the subject of this Applica- 
tion. 

Q. Now we turn to the second column, the comparison 
of expenses and receipts between the estimates for 1960 
and the estimates for the future year? A. Yes. A similar 
comparison has been made between those two years, and 
the first and largest items is again the effect in the future 
year of the increase in wages. 

Q. What is the total cost of that increase? A. The 
total cost in the full year is £7m., and the effect in 1961 
is £3 .2m. 



Q. Does that account for a £200,000 increase? A. Yes. 

( President ): So the general heading of line 3 would be 
better put as “Coal”, would it not? It is described as 
“ Price levels of electric current, fuel oil and tyres but 
in the case of column 2 coal is the real item, is it not? 

A. Yes, Sir; but it is the effect of the increase in the 
price of coal on our cost of electric current. 

[Mr. Crawford ): Rises in the price of coal are the 
indirect reason for the rise in the price of electricity ? A. 

It is the direct reason. 

Q. Is the direct position this, that in so far as you 
run your own generating stations you have to buy coal 
at a higher price? A. Yes. 

Q. And in so far as you buy electric current, the price 
varies with the price of coal? A. Yes ; there is what is 
called a coal clause in the purchase price of current. 

( President ): And the extra £200,000 represents the 
increased cost under both those heads? A. Yes. 

[Mr. Crawford ): Will you deal with the position of 
local rates in Item 6? A. Yes. We estimate that local 
rates will go up in 1961 by £100,000. 

Q. What is the cause of that? A. The principal cause 
of that is that in 1960 expenditure on local rates was, 
in fact, sub-normal by reason of the fact that in 1960 
we secured reductions in the rates of Greenwich Generat- 
ing Station and Aldenham Bus Works which related, not 
only to 1960, but also to some previous years. So that 
the 1960 expenditure is sub-normal. 

Q. Is there any other cause for the increase in the 
rates in 1961? A. A small allowance has been made for 
an increase in poundage in 1961/62. 

Q. Does the conversion of the depots from trolley-buses 
to bus garages have any effect upon it? A. It has a small 
effect on it, yes. The trolley-bus depots, as I explained 
just now, are assessed under a cumulo arrangement, and 
agreement has been reached with the Inland Revenue 
Valuation Office that as trolley-bus depots are converted 
to bus operation they shall be taken out of the cumulo 
assessment and assessed as ordinary industrial plant. The 
cumulo assessment for trolley-bus properties was a 
favourable one, and on the conversion to bus operation 
we always have to pay higher rates. It is not a very big 
figure in 1961 as compared with 1960. 

Q. At Item 7 you show an increase in maintenance? 
A. Yes. 

( President ): Going back to Item 6, there are two 
questions, are there not. First, whether the valuations are 
going up, and that you will discuss with the Inland 
Revenue Valuation people ; and, secondly, what the 
poundage is going to be? A. Yes. 

Q. Is not your guess at the 1961 poundage a very 
hazardous occupation? A. I do not think it is, no. We 
have allowed for a slight rise in poundage. May I say 
this, that I think in every year there has been a rise in 
poundage, and we have had ample warnings that there 
is going to be a further rise in 1961 / 62. 



Q. Is there any increase in National Insurance contribu- 
tions? A. Yes; at line 2 I am showing an increase of 
£700,000 which relates to National Insurance contributions. 
There are two elements in that. One arises from the 
National Insurance Act of 1959 which instituted an 
industrial pension graduated according to earnings and, 
at the same time, introduced a graduated contribution 
similarly based. The cost of that to British Transport is 
estimated at £500,000 in a full year. 



Q That seems to me to be an extremely reasonable 
guess in general, and I would myself always be prepared 
to assume that there is going to be a rise in poundage, 
anyway, but is not the amount of the rise in poundage 
a very difficult thing? A. Yes, an impossible thing to do 
anything but guess at. 

[Mr. Crawford)-. Can you put a figure on the amount 
which you have included under the head in the £100,000? 



Q. What is the second element? A. The second 
element arises from the National Insurance Act of 1960, 
which provides for a general increase in all National 
Insurance contributions, and that will cost us about 
£200,000 in a full year. 

Q. What is the position in respect of electricity in item 
3, column 2? A. Item 3 in column 2 shows the effect 
in 1961 of the increases in coal prices to which I referred, 
which became effective in September, 1960. 



A. £24,000. 

( President ): It would be, really, £100,000 even if you 
left the poundages as they were now? A. In fact, I 
think not. Sir. We round these figures, and the total 
increase in local rates that we are looking for at the 
moment is a matter of £68,000 in 1961. That has been 
rounded as £100,000, but if I took out the £24,000 for the 
increased poundage it would be less than £100,000. It 
would remove £0.1m. 
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(Mr. Crawford ): In Item 7 you show an increase in 
maintenance expenditure of £400,000. What is the 
explanation of that? A. The main cause of that increase 
lies in the reserve that we set up in 1954 to meet arrears 
of bus and coach overhauls. This reserve was explained 
at the last Inquiry at Q.2724 on page 201, and I need 
not, perhaps, explain it was very fully now; but it was 
a reserve set up at that time to meet an accrued liability 
for overhaul of new buses. The reserve has been drawn 
on in every year from 1954 to 1960, inclusive, for the 
relief of revenue, and in 1960 we withdrew from the 
reserve and credited to revenue the balance of £300,000 
which then stood to the credit of that reserve. So that 
there are no further credits to be got after 1960 to 
reduce the revenue expenditure. 

Q. Does civil engineering play any part also in the 
figure ? A. Civil engineering is expected to cost more in 
1961 than in 1960. The position there, I think, is that in 
1960 there has been some diversion of ordinary civil 
engineering labour to special projects, and the demands of 
these special projects will be less in 1961, and we should, 
therefore, have more staff available for normal maintenance 
work in 1961 than we had in 1960. 

Q. Will you explain the increases in depreciation pro- 
visions at Item 8 of £300,000? A. The explanation of 
the increase in depreciation in 1961 is exactly the same 
as the explanation for its increase in 1960. 

Q. That is the entry into service of new buses and 
railway cars in place of fully depreciated vehicles? A. Yes. 

Q. At Item 9 you show a £100,000 reduction in relation 
to other variations in costs. Are they a miscellaneous 
collection not meriting individually any particular atten- 
tion? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you expect any savings from mileage changes 
in the future year? A. No. I think Mr. Harbour will 
tell the Tribunal that the mileage which we expect to 
operate will be about the same as we, in fact, operated 
in 1960. 

Q. In the result does that mean that working expenses 
will show a net increase in the future year over 1960 by 
£4.8m.? A. That is so ; and, again, the main causes 
of the increase are the increases in wages and for the 
purposes of this comparison, the increases in National 
Insurance contributions. 

Q. What is the position expected to be in respect of 
net traffic receipts? A. Net traffic receipts in the future 
year, based on 1961, will be very small indeed; it will 
be a mere £200,000, which is £4.6m. less than the estimate 
for 1960. 

Q. Do you show at item 16 an increase in the advertis- 
ing and letting revenues, of £100,000? A. Yes, and 
those are net revenues. It is expected that there will 
be an increase of £100,000. 

Q. What is the main cause of that? A. That comes 
mainly from an increase in commercial advertising charges 
which became effective in the middle of 1960. When I 
say “commercial advertising charges” I mean rentals for 
commercial advertising sites on our buses and stations. 

Q. What is the position expected to be for Central 
Charges in future years? A. I expect the Central 
Charges in 1961 to go up to £7m., a further increase of 
£500,000 over 1960. 

Q. And what is the total effect on the financial position 
of London Transport as a result of your estimates? 
A. The total effect is that before bringing in the yield 
of any of the fares increases that we are applying for, 
there will be a deficit of £5. 2m. after charging Central 
Charges of £7.0m. 

Q. Now may we turn to your Exhibit AE 4, and look 
a little more closely at Central Charges. In 1958, before 
this Tribunal, I think a level of fares was applied for, 
which would have produced a margin of £4£m. if fully 
used? A. It would have produced a margin of £4.0m. 
to £5.0m. if the fares applied for were fully used. 

Q. In fact the Tribunal’s decision then provided for 
a margin of £2£m. after a just contribution to Central 
Charges, and the Tribunal were then furnished with two 



methods of assessment, were they not, for arriving at a 
figure for Central Charges? A. Yes. 

( President ) : That is, by the Commission? 

(Mr. Crawford ): Yes, Sir. (To the Witness): The 
Commission put forward two bases, and I think they 
were shown in the memorandum which appears at page 
497 of the Minutes of Proceedings of that Inquiry? 
A. Yes; they formed part of a document which was 
called the Representations and Tables lodged by the 
British Transport Commission. 

Q. Did the Commission then put forward a main sub- 
mission, shown at page 497, for the calculation of Central 
Charges and a projection of Exhibit PJ 16, which was at 
page 436 of the Minutes of Evidence ; it is the projection 
from Appendix C to the Memorandum at page 500? 
A. Yes ; both those bases were put forward in the docu- 
ment. 

Q. And I think both those calculations were projected 
to 1961 on the basis of estimated figures? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been able to make corrections to those 
two documents from actual figures which have become 
known since? A. Yes. What I have done is to start as 
nearly as possible at the point we reached at the end of 
the last Inquiry ; I have then taken both those bases of 
calculating Central Charges forward, adjusting them in 
three ways. Firstly I have substituted actual figures for 
estimates where actual figures are now available ; I have 
used more recent estimates in place of earlier ones, and 
I have carried both the calculations up to 1962. 

Q. Will you compare the figures arrived at on the 
original exhibits in 1959 with the revised figures which 
you have amended upon the basis you have just outlined? 
A. Yes. First may I say that the revised figures on what 
was called the Commission’s main submission are now 
shown on Exhibit AE 5. Going back to the estimates we 
made on the basis in 1959, they were these, the Central 
Charges in 1959 would amount to £6.1m. ; in 1960 they 
would amount to £6.3m., and in 1961 to £6.7m., and I 
think we stopped on the occasion at 1961. The figures 
which I now put forward on Exhibit AE 5 are: £6.1m. 
for 1959, £6.3m. for 1960, and £6.8m. for 1961. If I may 
stop at that point for the moment, the only difference 
between the estimates I am now putting forward and the 
estimate we put forward in 1959 is that I now make the 
Central Charges for 1961 £100,000 higher than the figure 
at which they were estimated on the earlier occasion. 

Q. Leaving it at 1961 for the moment, will you now 
make the comparison between your amended figures and 
the original Exhibit PJ 16 of the 1959 Inquiry; I think 
your figures appear at Exhibit AE 6, do they not? 
A. Yes. I have prepared Exhibit AE 6 again on precisely 
the same lines as they used in the document known as 
PJ 16 in the last Inquiry. 

Q. I think in fact it is the extension of that document, 
which is Appendix C at page 500? A. The basis was the 
same throughout. 

( President ): Which are we going to take as being the 
master — the original or the revised? 

(Mr. Crawford ): I think the revised Appendix C at 
page 500 would be the more convenient one to rely 
upon, Sir. 

( President ): The earlier one is page 200 and something, 
is it not? 

(The Witness) : It is page 436, Sir. 

(Mr. Crawford) : Appendix C at page 500 was extended 
beyond the period with which PJ 16 originally dealt; 
the original is at page 436. 

(Mr. Poole): It is only a projection, is it not? 

(Mr. Crawford): Appendix C is a projection of Exhibit 
PJ 16, but the basis is precisely the same. Exhibit PJ 16 
stopped at the 1958 estimates, and Appendix C carries 
on from 1958, projected as far as 1961. 

(President): But is assumes of necessity the absolute 
accuracy of the figures in the earlier table, because it 
begins with a capital sum upon which compound interest 
is carried through to the end of 1961. 
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{Mr. Crawford) : Yes, that is so. 

( President ) : Mr. Evershed looks rather surprised at the 
word “ compound”. 

{The Witness) : Perhaps “ compound ” is not exactly the 
right word, Sir, but we at least provided interest on an 
accumulated deficit which itself includes interest. 

( President ) : Yes ; that is a way of expressing perhaps 
more accurately what to my mind is compound interest; 
if you add interest on to a sum and then interest on to 
the combined sums, I call that compound interest — but 
as long as we are sure of what we are doing, the adjective 
we employ is of no moment. I think one has to remember, 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Evershed — and everyone here does 
not need reminding of it — that this was put in after Mr. 
Lawson’s tables, and Mr. James said that if he was going 
to take this detailed specific approach, this was the sort 
of table he would have put forward. That is how the 
original came into existence. 

{The Witness ): Yes, Sir; I think Mr. James said that if 
we were going to do this calculation by the specific 
approach method, this was the right way in which to do it. 

{Mr. Crawford ): {To the Witness) : And in your Exhibit 
AE 6 you have carried it on a stage further with revised 
figures; is that the position? A. This merely carries 
the table one year further and uses either actual figures 
in place of estimates or later estimates in place or earlier 
estimates. 

Q. Now we compare the figures in Exhibit AE 6 with 
those in Appendix C of the previous proceedings at page 
500? A. Yes. The original Exhibit PJ 16 showed that 
Central Charges in 1959 would be £6.3m., in 1960 £6.5m., 
and in 1961 £6.9m., or £7.0m., according to which way the 
figure is rounded. Having prepared Exhibit AE 6, using 
slightly amended figures, I estimate that Central Charges 
in 1959 will be £6.2m„ in 1960 £6.5m., and in 1961 £7.0m. 
Again there is very little difference between the figures 
shown on Exhibit AE 6 and those shown on the earlier 
estimate. 

Q. In the case of both methods of approach as shown 
in Exhibits AE 5 and AE 6, have you extended your 
calculations to 1962? A. Yes. I have taken the tables 
down to 1962 on the same basis, and the main submission 
— the basis which was described in 1959 as the main sub- 
mission — indicates Central Charges of £7 .4m. in 1962. The 
specific approach basis points to Central Charges of £7.5m. 
or £7.6m. in 1962. 

Q. And in Exhibit AE 3 at item 8 of column 3, you 
have shown Central Charges at £7.0m. for the future 
year; is that figure based upon the calculation for 1961 
which you have just outlined? A. Yes. It is in fact 
the estimated Central Charges for 1961, and does not go 
beyond that. 

Q. In column 3 of Exhibit AE 3 for 1961, you have 
shown a margin of £2.1 m. after meeting the Central 
Charges ; do you regard that margin as optimistic? A . I 
regard it as a little unrealistic. It is a theoretical figure ; 
it is a theoretical figure which would be produced in a 
year when wage rates and fare levels were the same 
throughout. The position we have here is that there have 
been increases in costs which have given rise to this 
Application and which are already in operation; we are 
applying for increases in fares, some of which cannot 
come into operation until a later date, and for that reason 
I say that the future year is in a sense an imaginary year 
in which increases in wages and increases in fares have 
started simultaneously, and it is only in such a period 
as that that we shall in fact obtain the surplus of £2.1m. 
We shall not, for example, earn it in the calendar year 
1961. 

Q. If costs rise in future, what effect would that have 
upon your surplus? A. It must eat into it, because how- 
ever much use we make of the quick procedure provided 
by Section 23 of the Transport Act of 1953, some period of 
time must elapse before a wage increase can be met by 
authority to raise fares, and some further time must elapse 
after we have got authority to raise fares before we can in 
fact do so. 

Q. Do you regard a surplus of £2.4m. as adequate 
for the purposes of the London Transport undertaking? 



A. No, I do not think it is adequate. The case for a 
larger margin was put at the last Inquiry, and in my view 
the reasons that were put forward then for something more 
substantial still hold good to-day. 

Q. Would the depreciation provisions affect your view 
in relation to the adequacy of the margin? A. They 
would affect my view in two ways. First of all they 
must over a period of some years go on rising, even on 
the historic cost basis, and we have not provided here 
for anything beyond 1961 ; secondly, the depreciation 
which we are charging now is based, as you know, on 
historic cost and makes no provision for higher replace- 
ment values. 

Q. If you did base your depreciation on replacement 
values, what would be the extra cost? A. The deprecia- 
tion charges which we are in fact making in 1960 would 
have to be uplifted by £2.2m. if they were to reflect 
higher replacement costs at the levels ruling in mid-1960. 

( President ): Then why are you not asking for sufficient 
increases to bring in enough money to provide the replace- 
ment reserve? Perhaps you will say that that is not a 
matter for you, but for Mr. Fay. A. I think I must say 
that, Sir. 

{Mr. Fay): It is a reproach that I have had to accept 
again and again in these Inquiries, Sir, that we have not 
asked for enough; I accept it again this time. 

{President): Very well. Mr. Evershed, merely to save 
me a lot of trouble, can you readily give me a reference 
in the accounts to the tables in which I shall find the 
various depreciation charges which were in fact made in 
1959? I sometimes try to add them together, and I do 
not always succeed. A. They are shown in the published 
accounts, Sir; can I give you the reference later? 

Q. Yes; I just want to know where it is. When I 
know where it is, it just means adding the figures together 
and, given sufficient time, I can do that for myself. At 
the moment I only want to know which are the tables. 
A. I am told it is at V — 9, Sir. 

Q. And that will give me all I want? A. Yes, if 
you add, I think it is, the four London Transport figures 
together. 

{President) : Thank you ; nobody need do it for me now, 
as long as I am told that I need not look beyond this 
page or that. 

{Mr. Crawford) : It is page 46, Sir. {To the Witness) : I 
think it is right, is it not? A. Yes ; there are four figures 
on page 46, which added together will give the depreciation 
charge. 

{President) : And you say that, if you were not bothered 
by Tribunals or other interfering persons, you would like 
to add, in some way or another, another £2.2m.? A. Yes, 
Sir; £2.2m. would be needed to raise those provisions 
sufficiently high to provide for current replacement values. 

{Mr. Crawford): In 1960? A. Yes. 

Q. Finally, so far as your figures and estimates are 
concerned, do you regard them as a fair and reasonable 
assessment of the position? A. Yes; on the basis of 
the information we have at present I think they are a 
fair and reasonable estimate. 

{Mr. Crawford): Unless you have any questions for 
Mr. Evershed, Sir, that is all we wish to ask him. 

{President) : Again this may be a matter for Mr. Fay 
and not for Mr. Evershed, but are we to take Exhibit 
AE 5 or Exhibit AE 6 as being the Commission’s sub- 
mission? 

{Mr. Fay) : Exhibit AE 5, Sir. 

{President) : You still prefer Exhibit AE 5? 

{Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, we always have. AE 6 would be 
much better for us from a tactical point of view at this 
stage, but we have always accepted the position shown on 
Exhibit AE 5, and we do not depart from it. 

{President) : Thank you. 

Does anybody wish to cross-examine Mr. Evershed 
to-day? Apparently not, so you can reserve yourself 
until later, Mr. Evershed. 



{The Witness withdrew.) 
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Q. Is your full name Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the Chief Passenger Officer of the British 
Railways Central Staff of the British Transport Commis- 
sion? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you appointed to the position in April, 1955? 
A. Yes. 

Q. As such are you responsible for passenger com- 
mercial matters, including fares relating to British Rail- 
ways ? A . Yes. 

Q. I think you were originally on the staff of the 
London & North Eastern Railway, from 1926? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you successively with the Railway Executive 
and then with the British Transport Commission? A. That 
is so. 

Q. Are you Chairman of the Commercial Committee 
(Passengers) of British Railways and are you a member 
of the Institute of Transport? A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your evidence to-day is concerned, are 
you dealing exclusively with matters affecting British 
Railways outside the London area? A. Yes. 

Q. So far as this Application — or rather, these Applica- 
tions — are concerned, is your evidence therefore concerned 
with two matters: Firstly the increase in early morning 
return fares and season ticket rates which were authorised 
temporarily last April; and secondly with the additional 
charging powers for season tickets which is proposed in 
the third stage? A. Yes, at Stages 1 and 3 ; we do not 
come into Stage 2. 

Q. Firstly will you deal with the early morning return 
fares ; when they were increased in May, 1960, on British 
Railways outside London, did they follow the same 
pattern as those of London Transport? A. Yes, it was 
the same scale ; it was on an average, I should say, about 
12 per cent, above the scale already in force. 

Q. So far as the scale which was operative throughout 
British Railways is concerned, was there any other range 
of fares? A. Yes, there was already a range of cheap 
fares outside London, and in many cases they were lower 
than the early morning fares. 

Q. Generally speaking, which became the effective fare? 
A. It is extremely difficult to answer that question, because 
the cheap fares are governed by the competitive road fare, 
and there may be cases where the cheap fare undercut — 
I must talk in the past now, because they are abolished — 
the early morning fares ; but in other cases the early 
morning fares were lower. I should say in the main, 
bearing in mind that there was quite a lot of early morning 
revenue outside London, the early morning fare was 
probably higher than the cheap day fare, but not in all 
cases by any means. 

Q. Could you exemplify the position in relation to 
Sutton Coldfield, which objects to this Application? 
A. Yes, I can. The early morning return fare which 
came into operation on the 8th May and which went out 
at the end of the year, between Sutton Coldfield and 
Birmingham was 2s. 9d. ; the cheap day return was 2s. Od. 
That is a case where the cheap day fare undercut the 
the early morning fare. 

Q. Do you know the bus fare from Sutton Coldfield 
to Birmingham? A. Yes ; the single fare is Is. 0£d. 

Q. So that would be 2s. Id. return? A. Yes. 

Q. No doubt you heard Mr. Fay opening the case, 
giving figures in relation to the comparison between early 
morning fares, cheap day fares and bus fares from Sutton 
Coldfield to Birmingham? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you confirm the figures which he gave? 
A. I do. 

Q. Can you say how many season tickets are operative 
from Sutton Coldfield to Birmingham? A . Yes. We took 
account recently, and the daily user was 53. 



Q. Can you give a similar figure for the user to Litch- 
field? A. Yes ; it was 9. 

Q. And have you similar figures for stations in the same 
area, for the use of season tickets? A. Yes. 

Q. Does that indicate that any great use is made of 
them? A. Yes. I have taken the two stations each side 
of Sutton Coldfield, and Wylde Green produces 110 
season ticket holders on an average, who are daily users 
to Birmingham ; that is the highest figure. 

Q. Can you give any estimate of the financial effect of 
increasing early morning returns? A. Outside London the 
effect of that would be negligible. 

Q. I think your obligation to charge early morning 
return fares ceased on the 31st December, 1960, did it not ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And so far as outside the London area is concerned, 
have you abolished early morning return fares? A. Yes. 

Q. What has been your policy in relation to cheap day 
facilities? A. Well, we are finding that since the 1st 
January in the majority of cases the existing cheap day 
fare is a suitable alternative ; the increase is not great and 
in some cases there is no increase at all. But in other 
cases, where there might be an increase, we have instituted 
special cheap day fares ; we have put in cheap day fares 
where they were not before. The reason why we have 
done that is to try to retain to rail the previous early 
morning travellers, and I think from what I know that it 
has been quite a successful move; in other words, where 
there has not been a cheap alternative and the commercial 
considerations are such that there should be one, in order 
to maximise our revenue, we have not hesitated to put 
one in. 

Q. What is the governing factor of the approach? A. 
The level of competitive road fares. 

(Mr. Poole): Is there a variation of the conditions in 
regard to those cheap fares at different places? A. Cheap 
fares vary from place to place ; they are governed by the 
local bus fare. But the early morning fares, when we 
had them, were on a scale. 

Q. Can they all come back on any train they like? 
A. Any time, any day, on the cheap day. 

Q. But they are limited on the train on which they 
go out? A. Yes, Sir. It is one day only, any time on 
that day. You cannot return the next day. 

(President): No ; I think the question is whether on the 
forward journey you are always, or in most cases, limited 
to a particular train or trains. A. There is no limitation. 
Sir. 

Q. It is any journey, but both journeys must be in the 
same day? A. Yes, Sir. I thought I said “ at any time.” 

(President): You probably did, but I probably did not 
hear you. 

(Mr. Crawford) (to the Witness): Will you now turn 
to the question of season tickets ; were the increases which 
were introduced on British Railways outside London on 
the 8th May in 1960 the same as those on London Tran- 
sport? A . Yes, they were. 

Q. And I think those increases can be seen from 
Exhibit BH 24, which is among the exhibits circulated, 
in columns 3 and 4? A. Yes; that is to say, that 
although Exhibit BH 24 is headed “ London Area ”, the 
scale was a minimum scale for inside and outside London. 

Q. That, of course, is in relation only to columns 3, 
4 and 5? A. Yes. If you take Sheet 1, that gives the 
monthly season ticket rates. The increase there is com- 
pared with the maximum of the 1959 charges ; but I 
would say in passing that the actual increases would be 
greater because, as you remember, the operative scale 
above 24 miles was not at the maximum. In other words, 
Exhibit BH 25 does show, I think, the comparison with 
the actual rates. 
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Q. Yes, but does the sca . leg ° upt f ° course^ the Fifth 
weekly season ticket, which is, of course, 

Schedule, goes up to 75 miles. 

n Tt has been objected that the increases m respect 

^higher at the .hotter distances than it was at the 
longer distances. 

n whv to that 9 A. The reason for it was that in 

KSte the hinged distances ton it was for the shorter 
distances. 

A. Yes. 



o Do yon find that good use is made of the season 
ticket facilities? A. I rather hesitate there, because it 
vm'es between different parts of the country Good use is 
Xde of the season ticket facilities, say from outside 
to London, but in other parts of the country, as 
we noticed at Sutton Coldfield, the season ticket is not 
attractive because there is a cheap day fare which is 
cheaper. 

O I suppose you endeavour to provide either a season 
ticfe, facility or a cheaply facing £-£*-** 
StTsTn a National Jcale, obviously there are cases 
where the scale is too high. 

O And so far as the special non-intermediate season 
tickets are concerned, have those rates been increased 
broadly in accordance with the normal season ticket. 
' Yes. 



Q. Do you produce Exhibit AD 11 
Q Does that illustrate the increases fo r ™l ea ^ s ^ 
10-mile intervals from 1952 onwards and 
last column, 

iiS "ha, warXl't" S'mfiirNaS^cSaS 

fess sitTiXssS s'rw-t.; 

K 70 'wSn we™ me to X 1959 Scheme, we though, 

If no doubt you will recall, that the taper was a bit 

a greater increase than the short-distance traveller, as is 
alleged. 

Q. And so far as your proposals are concerned, have 
vou attempted to achieve the same result? A. Yes. the 
test Sin shows again that the longer-distance season 
ticket holder actually will not suffer i such I a large increase 
as the shorter-distance season ticket holder. 

a So that there is at the present time, there has been 
and there wi£ Sntinue to be an advantage to the longer- 
distance traveller on season tickets l A. Yes. 

(Mr. Poole) : But you do not go beyond 70 miles on this 
table? A. No, Sir. 

O This is British Railways? A. Yes, but I was 
actually dealing with the residential traffic. As you nghfly 
saf the scales go very much higher, but I do not ttunk 
for’ residential purposes it is much good going beyond 
70 miles. 

( President ): The “residential purposes” are the pur- 
poses of a person who lives in one place and works in 
another, and goes backwards and forwards every day . 
A. Yes. 

IMr Crawford) ( To the Witness): But there may be 

&£. rhs? 

,ra%c M 

person travelling from his place of residence to his place of 
work daily? A. Yes. 

O. In Exhibit AD 1 have you made a comparison in 
Part 2 with the ordinary single and return fares on a 
basis of 100 ? A. That is so. 

O. And does that show comparable increases in the 
charges of ordinary fares ? A. Yes, they are in line. 

O. Can you compare the season ticket rates as a 
result of those researches, and do you regard them as 
favourable ? A. You mean the increases we have put in l 
Q What effect will they have ; will the season ticket 
holder still be in a favourable position? A. Yes. 



( President ): I do not quite understand why a scale of 
maximum charges should be too high ; you can lowertoem 
if there is any particular reason to do so ? A. You can, 
Sir, but it is not an easy exercise. 

( President ): No; it gives rise to trouble, of course. 

(Mr. Crawford) [To the Witness): In facL you _had a 
reduced season ; for example, at Sutton Coldfield there is 
one below the maximum ? A. Yes. 

0 It might be helpful if you gave us, for example, 
the charges per mile at the season ticket rates for, say, 
TO and 60 miles ? A. Yes. The present charge per mile 
-tffis. u Sk? stage 1 — at 30 miles works out at the rate 
of 1.25d. per mile. 

O Is that on a 5-day week? A. Yes. One must 
remember that in many cases season tickets are used more 
than five days a week ; as you know, their use is unlimited, 
and they can be used six or seven days a week. 

O. But at 30 miles, they may not be used for more 
than one journey a day ? A. That is so, but th y g 
be used on Saturdays for sport or entertainment. At th 
present charges, the monthly season, second class, is 1.25d. 
per mile. 

Q. That is on one basis, on Stage 3. What would the 
amount work out at under the headroom Scheme? 
A. 1.50d. 

Q. What are the figures for 60 miles? A. T°-day it 
works out at 0.99d. per mile, just under Id. Under the 
headroom Scheme it would be ™ the^dSce’ 

the charge per mile reduces the further the distanc . 

Q. At 30 miles how do the two charges work out in 
relation to the ordinary fare? A. The ordinary fare 
to-day is 2.50d. and the maximum is 3.0d. 

Q. So that in fact at 30 miles the season ticket charge 
is half on the present basis ? A. Yes. 



Q. • And half the headroom figure ? A. Yes. 

O Now may we deal with the season ticket revenue 
on 2 the 1959 Scheme as approved. The 
showed, I think, the maximum season ticket rate , no 
did they compare with the previous scale? X. me 
estimated yield if tbe maximum rates had ml 
mented to the full, was shown on page 504 of the pro 
ceedings of the Tribunal on the 23rd June, 1959. 
£532,000, based on the budget for 1958. 

n What about the revised yield 7 A - As yoU 
remember, we did not get what we asked for- 

( President ): Your figure of £532,000, of 1S *7 

respect of British Railways outeide the London ar»/ 
A Yes Sir ; all my evidence is related to outside m 
London area. As I was saying, we did not get the scabs 
for which we applied, but the revised net !™ld from to 
limited increases which were introduced m November 
1959 was estimated at £400,000 in a fuU W 
was taken into account with other Sjn 000- 

net yield in a full year was £220,000. 
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Q. Can you say whether or not the yield has been 
obtained ? A. It is extremely difficult to answer these 
questions, because there are many factors at work. For 
the nine months to September 1960, the season ticket 
receipts exceeded the estimated proportion of the budget 
forecast by approximately £200,000 ; that is after allowing 
for an appropriate portion of the yield from the May 
increases. 

Q. And does that indicate that the yield has probably 
been obtained? A. Yes, but we must make allowances 
for transfers from other categories of fares, which is 
always a difficult point to evaluate ; but the indications 
are that the yield has been obtained. 

Q. Will you now consider Stage 3, your application 
for headroom in season ticket rates ; what is the rate at 
which the season tickets are operating outside London at 
the present time? A. The headroom Scheme is designed 
to give us a 20 per cent, increase on the Stage 1 level of 
season tickets ; that is to say, the scale under what we call 
the headroom Scheme is pitched at 20 per cent, above the 
current scale. 

Q. Are you at maximum at present ? A. Yes. 

Q. How does your 20 per cent, over the present 
maxima and actuals compare with the differential between 
ordinary fares, actuals and maxima ? A. It is exactly the 
same. As I said just now, the present fare is 2id., and 
the maximum is 3d. ; the difference is 20 per cent., and in 
this Application we are asking for the same differential 
for our season ticket scales. 

Q. I think the Tribunal are familiar from the past with 
the reasons which have been advanced for the need for 
headroom, and indeed the Commission’s witness in the 
1959 Scheme elaborated upon it. Are those principles still 
valid to-day ? A. Yes. they are. 

Q. Does it mean that if you obtain the headroom it 
will necessarily be used ? A. It does not follow. 

Q. Then what is its object ? A. The object is to give 
us power to adjust our season ticket rates at a time when 
we think it is necessary, depending upon the commercial 
position and the financial position. 

Q. The effect of your proposal for increasing your 
present rates and season ticket charges by 20 per cent, 
will be to perpetuate the differential between the British 
Railways Scale outside London and the Scale in respect of 
the London area ? A. Yes. That sounds a little unfortu- 
nate as we have only quite recently got a common scale 
back again. You will remember that they started off with 
a common scale, and then there was a differential ; in the 
1959 Scheme we reverted to a common scale, but in this 
case we are going back to two separate scales. 

Q. Is that because you need a comparable headroom — 
that is, comparable with the ordinary fares — for season 
tickets, and if you retained a common scale with London 
Transport, you would not be able to have any headroom 
in your season ticket scale ? A. That is so, because as I 
was saying just now, we are asking for a headroom of 
20 per cent, above the current rate — that is, the Stage 1 
rate — whereas the London Transport increase is 10 per 
cent., namely the 5 per cent, on the 8th May, and the 
further 5 per cent, on the 15th January, which is a total 
increase of 10 per cent., whereas we are asking for 20 
per cent. 

Q. I do not suppose British Railways would wish to 
be tied down simply to London Transport requirements ? 
A. By no means. 

Q. Finally, do you put in Exhibit AD 2 

[Mr. Phillips ): Before you go to that, Mr. Dickson, 
can you give us the yield from the 20 per cent, increase 



in season tickets, assuming the maximum charges were 
applied? A. Yes, Sir. The yield outside London from 
an increase of 20 per cent, is approximately £1.0m. 

(Mr. Phillips ): Thank you. 

(Mr. Crawford ) (To the Witness ) : I was asking you if 
you had put in Exhibit AD 2, which is a graph showing 
the discounts allowed for monthly season tickets on the 
headroom scale. Stage 3 ? A. Yes. This is the headroom 
season ticket scale compared with the headroom ordinary 
fare of 3d. per mile. 

Q. Does that show, as the graph indicates, very con- 
siderable and increasing discounts — that is. increasing with 
distance — which is enjoyed by the season ticket holder 
compared with the traveller on an ordinary ticket ? 
A. Yes. The dotted line is on a 6-day week basis, and 
the black line is on a 5-day week basis. 

(President) : It is the discount which would be enjoyed 
by a season ticket holder who was paying at the maximum 
rates as compared with the ordinary ticket traveller who 
was paying the maximum rate for it ? A. Yes, Sir ; 
it is comparing maximum with maximum. 

Q. They are two imaginary travellers comparing their 
financial position as they go along, are they not ? A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. No one is paying 3d. at the moment? A. No, 
Sir. 

Q. And no one can be paying the future headroom 
season ticket rate ? A. No, Sir. 

(Mr. Crawford) (To the Witness ): Perhaps to illustrate 
the reality of the position, if one compared the present 
season ticket rate actual with the present actual ordinary 
at 2id., would the discounts be comparable and the curve 
relatively the same ? A. Yes. 

(Mr. Crawford ): Unless you have any further questions 
for Mr. Dickson, Sir, that! is all I wish to ask him. 

( President ): Not at the moment, thank you. Does 
anybody else in the room wish to cross-examine Mr. 
Dickson now ? 

(Mr. N oakes ): I do not wish to cross-examine him 
to-day. Sir, but as you know, and as probably Mr. Dickson 
knows, I represent in particular Hastings, Eastbourne and 
Brighton. I would like to give notice, so that he may be 
armed in anticipation of my questions, that I should like 
at some time in the future to ask him about the maximum 
and actual season ticket rates — the increases for those 
three towns, the approximate number of season ticket 
holders and the cheap day rates which are or have been 
available. It may be a convenient course for those who 
are instructing me to set out in writing what we actually 
want to know. 

(President): Yes, but do not let them get too excited; 
do not let them add too much. No doubt they will be 
able to give you what you want. 

(Mr. Noakes): Yes; no doubt Mr. Dickson can get 
the information if he is given time to do it. 

(President): Yes, and if your clients put it in writing, 
that may be of assistance. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is of great assistance to all of us to have 
some information as to the precise facts which are going 
to be asked for, and they will certainly be obtained. 



(The Witness withdrew) 
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i ?£S «■ 

Coaches? A. That is so. 

Q Before 1946, for three years were you Commercial 
Manager? A. I was. 

q T hat would be with the London Passenger Transport 
Board? A. That is true. 

deal, id the 

S 7?hoS deal'with L e&nStes of ca, mileage as 
well as passenger receipts and yields. 

o You will produce the Exhibits which ate lettered 
witt, your initials, “B.H". id this case? A. Yes. 

■ d 2 eed T the 3SS SSi^STIvSES hSt^oi 

‘expenditures are dependent to J"’^“‘“'e“ P There hS 
car mileages. 



mmm WM 

differences between the four columns m P 

n Dnp sees the mileages which you forecast divided 

reduction between the two service of 4.3m. ” lles - 
is the actual 1959 compared with budget 1959. 

USrJ t£d?I.!m S 4 .0 9 for road s.tvices, and 10 to 
15 for the railways. 

Q. I think there were planned reductions, were there 
compared ^ith the budget, due to new »»d »pr«ed 

rSmei^. srjsfs* “Vy! - 
crifSS^ 

SeStsttSes S ?959 and the actual performance 
for 1959. 

O Would you like to talk about that figure? A._ 

introduced in the latter months of 1958 on Central ouses, 
and early in 1959 on our trolley-bus system to adjust the 
level of service given to the traffic demand forthcoming 
after the unfortunate seven-week strike in the year 195 
among our road services operating statt. 



O 1 remember you saying that after the strike a lot 
of passengers had been lost who, you feared, would never 
come back? A. Yes. 

n Were the planned reductions a consequence, in part, 
of 2 t'hatf A They were. I think that strike ckd our 
undertaking long-term damage. 

Q. In so far as they were planned ahead of !959, they 
would be reflected in the budget, I J 1 ’ 

would be; but when they were finaUy wOTked out fee 
mileage reductions that we had planned in the latter part 
nf 1958 and introduced on trolley-buses in 1959 were 
area ter than the amounts included in our budget for the 
vear 1959 to the extent of 3.2m. miles. That is the first 
component part of the reduction of 9.1m. miles shown 
in my table. 

Thp other element is an increase in the year 1959 in our 
los! h mileage. Throughout the year 1959 'we were faced 
with a staff shortage, and in our budget we did maxe 
nrovision for lost mileage equal to 5.9m. miles in the 
budget The actual result for the year was a loss i in 
•i q im miles ‘It is those two features that 

contribute, the planned service reduction and the growing 
lost mileage, to the 9.1m. miles reduction shown m line 5. 

O You budgeted for 3.2 miles ; is that right? A We 
budgeted for 3.2m. miles m 1959 in lost mileage, and the 
actual figure was 9.2m. miles. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Is that right? 3.2m. is the planned 
reductions. 

(Mr Fay): 'I think there are two figures of 3.2m. (To 
the- Witness)' Your figure of 9.1m. miles in line 5 is 3.2m. 
miles^ planned reductions, and the bahmoei! 

That added to 3.2m. miles comes to 9.1m. 



Q. We must not confuse the two 3.2m.’s. In line 6 
you have a figure for ttolley-hua col Sorts' thtouX 

bfTsasss srag* t 

2 S^we^ptaS: It works the other way, as 
you will see later in the next year. 

■ fi ' ^iCSl^YS^SSrdaSy'mS 

able to carry out in this year, 1959. 

Q. We are talking in millions of mll f 

‘ob^un sss^ffs i ™ 

nearly a milUon miles a day on an average? A. 
and these variations, really, are rather small. 

0 That, perhaps, puts it in perspective. The figures 
mav sound large, but, for example, your troUey-bus _ 
version difference of half a million miles is me Y really 
day’s worth of bus mileage altogether? A. it 
insignificant in view of the total figures. 

Q. That was the bus side, and, as you have^poinK^ 

circumstances: Firstly, se J v J“. . were introduced on 

widened headways in off-peak P en0 °f during 1959- — - 

the Underground system at various dates during 

o A “widened headway” is a longer rime 

*• - , a lnnp-er interval, yes, less irequeii'-y- 

Sff » 'ttr^Se ari 
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mileage involved proved to be greater than allowed for 
in the budget for 1959 by 2m. miles. The second element 
included in the 3.4m. miles was an increase in the lost 
mileage. You find lost mileage occurs on the railways as 
on our buses, but not so frequently, fortunately. 

Q. Is it due to the same cause, staff shortage, or 
not? A. No, not at all. The lost mileage on the railways 
included in the 3.4m. miles was mainly due to defects and 
delays arising on our Central Line and on our Piccadilly 
Line through the use of ageing rolling-stock, rolling-stock 
which has now been replaced. 

Q. You told us last time about the replacement of 
the life-expiring railway stock? A. Yes. It had exceeded 
its life, and its performance was getting worse and worse. 
The two elements I have mentioned comprise this 3.4m. 
miles. 

Q. That is 2m. miles planned reductions and 1.4m. 
miles lost mileage? A. Yes. Then Item No. 12, the 
non-implementation of shorter traffic day, is a heading 
which requires a good deal of amplification. The railway 
budget for 1959 prepared at the end of 1958 included 
proposals for effecting some economies in the operation of 
our Underground system, and among them was a proposal 
to shorten the traffic day on the Underground by half-an- 
hour in the early morning and half-an-hour late at night, 
and also to close the Aldwych branch of the Piccadilly 
Line which runs from Holborn to Aldwych, a short length 
of railway. Those proposals were the subject of prolonged 
discussion with the Transport Users’ Consultative Com- 
mittee for London, and also with other bodies representing 
the public in various capacities, including the London 
County Council 

Q. Were they for it or against it? A. Everyone 
was against it. 

Q. They did not want the economy? A. The 
criticism was very considerable, and in the result the 
Executive decided to suspend these proposals, and, in 
consequence, the actual mileage worked in the year 1959 
exceeded our budget by 4.3m. miles due to this particular 
cause. 

Q Those are the number of miles you did run in 
the two half-hours and on the Aldwych lines? A. That 
is so. Then the other variations are, 'I think, rather small. 
They are mainly additional mileage worked during the 
Christmas shopping period of 1959 in association with 
the Minister of Transport’s Pink Zone Scheme. We got 
a net increase of 2.8m. miles, and that is shown as the 
difference between them. 

Q. Could we go through the same process in column 
6 and bring the picture forward to 1960. The 1960 
figures are estimated, but they are what I call estimated 
actuals, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. They are not forecasts? A. No, they are really 
the actual figures, and when we come to finally assess 
them these figures that are quoted on this Exhibit can 
only be altered by very, very small amounts. 

On the road services you will note from the top part 
of the table a reduction in 1960 of 15.3m. miles, and the 
analysis of the causes of the reduction, the main 'headings 
are shown in column No. 6. In 1960 new and improved 
services were being introduced. We still have our develop- 
ing New Towns in the outer part of the London Transport 
Area, and we must provide a service for them. 

Q. That is the only plus apart from an insignificant 
figure for trolley-bus conversion, and lm. miles which 
you get out of it being a leap-year ; is that right? A. Yes. 
There is a very big minus in the next item upon which 
I would like to comment. 

Line 5 in each year is a composite item. In the year 
1960 there were 18m. fewer miles worked than in 1959 
because of staff shortage and a few other causes, but staff 
shortage was the principal one. In the year there was a 
serious and continually growing staff shortage, particularly 
on our Central road services. The staff shortage was at 
its height between May and October, and although our 
existing staff worked a good deal of overtime and rest-day 
working, and they worked splendidly, a sizeable part of 
the scheduled mileage during 1960 could not be run simply 
because we had not got the staff to man the buses. Since 



the grant of higher wages and improved conditions at the 
end of October, the staff position on our Central road 
services, and, for that matter, on our Country buses and 
coaches, too, has shown a gradual improvement. It is 
nothing dramatic, but the facts are that at this moment 
we have got about 800 additional trained drivers and 
conductors in our garage than we had at the end of 
October last, and that is a complete reversal of the stark 
picture that was being presented to us weekly prior to 
October, where we were faced with a declining number 
week by week. But even allowing for the improvement in 
wages and conditions of service which was introduced on 
the 26th October last, the facts are that in the year 1960 
the loss of scheduled mileage due to these causes amounted 
to 25.8m. miles, whereas in 1959 we only lost 9.2m. miles. 
That is a difference of 16.6m., and if we add 1.4m. miles 
which could be attributed to further planned as distinct 
from unplanned cuts represented by lost mileage, planned 
reductions in service, we get this figure of 18m. miles 
shown in line 5. 

Q. Then in line 6 there is a small figure again for 
trolley-bus conversion ? A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to line 7, am I right in saying that that 
is largely due to 1960 being a leap year? A. It is very 
largely due to that. 

Q. You do, of course, have changes both in mileages 
and receipts due to the make-up of the calendar, according 
to how many Saturdays and Sundays you get in a calendar 
year, do you not? A. Yes, and I allow for that in my 
estimate of the receipts for 1960 and 1961. The individual 
days in the calendar year do produce differences which 
should be allowed for. Unfortunately, our receipts on 
Sunday, for example, are not so great as on Monday to 
Friday or Saturday, so we allow for it. 

Q. Then there is a small minus for other variations, 
and your total loss is 15.3m. miles? A. Yes. 

Q. On the railways one sees you had a gain in mileage 
in the year ? A. Yes. Perhaps I could just run through 
the contributory items. The net change in the year on ' 
our Underground Railways was an increase of 7.1m. miles 
compared with 1959. 

Taking line 10 first, the increase of l|m. miles shown 
there was due to service improvements introduced on the 
Inner Circle Line and the Central Line in this way : We 
have been over the years, and we carried it a good deal 
further in I960, increasing the length of our Central Line 
trains from seven cars to eight cars, and in 1960 we 
increased the length of our Inner Circle trains from five 
cars to six cars. Those two factors caused that increase 
in mileage. 

In Item No. 11 a reduction of 2.9m. miles is shown, 
and that is due to the carrying through into 1960 of a full 
year’s effect of the planned service reductions we made in 
1959. 

Q. What about lost mileage in 1960? A. There was 
some lost mileage on the railways. It is nothing like the 
previous year, but that is included in this 2.9m. miles. 

Q. Was it in 1960 that the replacement by new rolling- 
stock was commenced on the Central Line? A. Yes, it 
had got well under way. 

Q. So there were fewer breakdowns, of course ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Line 13 is described as “ Cessation of uncoupling.” 
You had better explain that. A. From the end of Novem- 
ber, 1959, when the first experiments with what had been 
become known as the Pink Zone parking arrangements 
were introduced to cover the Christmas period, uncoupling 
was suspended on all lines on the Underground system. 
When I say “uncoupling was suspended,” I really mean 
that the trains were worked at their full length of seven 
or eight cars throughout the off-peak periods and not in 
those periods reduced to shorter trains of three or four 
cars. The trains were run at their full length throughout 
the day to meet the additional traffic which comes to us 
normally at Christmas-time. There were certain advan- 
tages found from that method of operation, and on the 
Piccadilly and Central Lines we have continued with the 
longer trains throughout the day since the ending of the 
Pink Zone arrangements in January, 1959. In order to 
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achieve a balance in expenditure, and we think some 
small economy, we have on those two railways slightly 
increased the headway or widened the interval of service 
by way of compensation. But it is the working of these 
long trains throughout the day that is the cause of this 
increase of 7.1m. car miles in 1960. 

Q. Line 14 is leap year again, is it? A. Yes. 

a. And there is a small plus f °? ' ’5" The bottom halt of Exhibit BH 20 analyses the 

A. Yes, that is a miscellaneous collection of varying min r differences, an d, as you said, the increase shown in line 10 
items. of \ ,4 m . m n e s relates to the new and improved services 

O Leaving you with 7.1m. miles more in the year which we hope will follow the entry into service of the 
than in the previous year on the railways? A. Yes. new rolling-stock on the Metropolitan Line For the last 

F two or three years there have been considerable works 

O. Looking forward to a future year, would you make unc ] er way on the Metropolitan Line. The electrification 

o A Tf I rvsoxi toVp thp . . \ . 1 J n:-i ... *U 



large increase for new and improved services and a 
decrease of 0.8m. miles for planned service reductions and 
lost mileage. Are both of those associated largely with 
the Metropolitan Line? A. They are both associated 
with the Metropolitan Line, the first almost exclusively. 

From the top of the table we see that in the future year 
we are planning to run 203.3m. miles as compared with 
204.7m. on the Underground system in 1960. 



some comparison with last year ? A. If I may take the 
road services first 

Q. Incidentally, is this future year you have taken in 
column 7 in fact your budget for 1961 ? A. It is. 

If I may take the road services first, the mileage to be 
run in a future year is estimated to amount to 324.7m. 
miles, which, it will be noted, is a figure very similar to 
the actual mileage in the year 1960 of 324.3m. miles. 

There is a variation between the two figures, an increase 
of 0.4m. miles, and that variation is analysed in column 7 
in the lower part of the statement, lines 4 to 8. 



has been 'taken on beyond Rickmansworth to Amersham 
and Chesham, and in 1961 we hope to see the advent of 
our new Metropolitan Line rolling-stock which will enable 
us, with the electrification and with the four tracking 
schemes going on, to give a considerably improved service 
on our Metropolitan Line. 

Q. With that consequent increase in mileage? A. Yes. 

Q. What about the reduction of 800,000 miles ? 
A. That is composed of two elements. There are planned 
service reductions in the future year, as compared with 
1960, of 1.4m. miles. They are partly the full year’s effect 
of changes introduced in 1960, and partly a reduction of 
0.8m. car miles which will come about as the result of the 



You will see that under the heading of “ New and im- — - — . „ . t 

Droved services ’’ some further development of new proposed transfer to the London, Midland Region from 

services is allowed for involving the operation of 0.6m. London Transport in September, 1961, of responsibilty for 

'iriditionai miles the service between Amersham and Aylesbury. That is 

. „ . , the north-western extremity of the Metropolitan Line. I 

Under Item No. 5 the increase of 1.5m. miles referred re f errec j j ust n ow to the electrification of that line to 

to there mainly relates to the Central road services system, Amersham. The service beyond Amersham to-day is 



which comprises our red buses and our trolley^bi 
which we have had, particularly in 1960, a quite serious 
staff problem. Now that there is an improvement in our 
staff position we do look for a reduction in lost mileage, 

and we have also reduced our scheduled mileage as from . 

the 18th January, 1961, on certain of our routes in order Q. That is the loss-maker to which I referred yester- 
to improve their regularity, which we hope will again lead day? A. That is so. I have referred to an increase of 
to a further reduction in the lost mileage. With the staff 1. 4m. miles in 1961 due to those two causes. That is offset 
situation as it is, we are looking forward to a gradual by a reduction in lost mileage in 1961, which we hope will 
improvement in 1961 in quality and in the regularity of the be effective, of 0.6m. miles, giving a net figure of 0.8m. 
bus services in London. We expect a slight increase in ’ ’ ' 

the actual mileage to be worked. We certainly, as I have 
just said, expect a more regular service than in 1960, but 
I do want to emphasise that these expectations are depen- 
dent upon the continued improvement in our staff position. 

The increase of 1.5m. miles shown here may, perhaps, 
look rather a modest increase in the light of the con- 
siderable reduction which took place i" 1 Q * n Tf nl,r staff 



worked jointly by London Transport and the London, 
Midland Region, and that will, after the date of this 
transfer to which I have just referred, be worked by the 
London, Midland Region. 

Q. That is the l 



miles in line 11. 

Q. Those are the mileage variations year by year which 
lie at the foundation of both the receipts and expenses 
variations in many cases, do they not ? A. Yes. 

Q. May we now turn to your part in the figures which 
appear on the tables produced yesterday by Mr. Evershed, 



. i 1960. If our staff j s the receipts side. What was the budget of passenger 

position permitted it, if the improvements that do take traffic receipts {or 1960 at t h e old level ? A. The London 
place in a future year are greater than we expect, men we Transport budget of passenger traffic receipts for 1960 at 
shall run more mileage than is shown here, within the t ^ e f are levels in operation before the introduction of 

limits, of course, of the mileage necessary to meet the w hat you described yesterday at Stage 1, amounted to 



traffic demands. 

I would like to emphasise at this point, if I may, that 
London Transport is very anxious to give the public a 
better service than the public had in 1960, and that will 
be our main objective this year. 

Q. So long as the staff position improves you will be 
able to progress towards that objective, will you ? A. We 
shall, and we certainly hope that it will continue to 
improve. 

Q. Then there are the calendar changes. Would you 
just explain why, this year not being a leap year, you 
have added 14m. miles, although there was lm. mdes taken 
out the previous year ? That is another feature of the 
calendar, I think, is it? A. Yes. When my 



£81,750,000, and that is the figure shown at the foot of 
column 14 of Exhibit BH 26, and the figure on which the 
estimated yield of the fares increases under the first stage 
was based. 

Q. That was the budget estimate. What is now the 
estimate of the actual traffic receipts for 1960? A. The 
actual traffic receipts for 1960 are now estimated to 
amount to £83.3m. That is a sum which includes, of 
course, the yield of the fares revision under Stage 1 

Q. For part of the year only, of course? A. For 
part of the year only — and I estimate the yield from that 
fares revision in 1960 to have produced £1.7m. additional 
revenue. 

Q. £81. 7m. plus £1.7m. is £83.4m. That i 



made these comparisons between the make-up of one year higher than the actual? A. Yes. I said just now that 
otxH onnthpr thpv found that not only is 1961 not a leap ,u» Mi 3m Thp actual of the ore-Stage 1 



and another, they found that not only is 1961 not a leap 
year, but in comparison with 1960 there are two fewer 
weekdays and one more Sunday, and there is a very 
distinct difference in the amount of our receipts on a 
week-day and on a Sunday. 

Q. And a corresponding distinction in the mileage run ? 
A. Yes, and that is reflected as well. 

Q. Then there are some other small variations, and 
the total is the figure you have given, the net figure of a 
400,000 increase in the year. On the railways one sees a 



the actual was £83.3m! The actual of the pre-Stage 1 
revision, accepting my estimate of the yield of the revision 
as being £1.7m., is £8 1.6m., which is a figure remarkably 
close to the original budget that was produced for that 
year. 

(President): The actual was £83.3m.? A. Yes, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): That has, I think, only recently been ascer- 
tained, Mr. -Harbour? A. Yes. 

( President ): You attribute £1.7m. to the changes made 
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during the course of 1960? A. That is so, Sir; the 
changes which were introduced on the 8th May, 1960. 

Q. Are you limiting the changes to changes made 
under an Order obtained from the Tribunal? A. No. 

Q. Or does your £1.7m. include the “arteing-up” of 
some charges under your unexhausted powers? A. It 
does not, no. This £1.7m. is that part of the yield from 
the 8th May alterations which can be attributed to the 
year 1960, and the 8th May alterations were made under 
the Order. 

Q. What you mean is that the £1.7m. is that part of 
the total receipts which can properly be attributed to 
the changes made under the Tribunal’s Order? A. Yes, 
thank you for the correction, Sir. 

Q. You begin with a known figure, or a figure now 
known of £83.3m., and you say of that £1.7m. came to 
you because of the Tribunal’s Order? A. Yes. 

{Mr. Fay): Of course, there is no element in that of 
taking up the unexhausted charging power, is there? 
A. No. 

Q. But there is some in Stage 2? A. There is some 
in Stage 2. 

Q. Because you used that up on ordinary fares on 
the 15th of this month? A. Yes. 

Q. All you have left is the concessionary early morning 
fares as a piece of unexhausted headroom? A That is 
all. 

{Mr. Poole) : Could you just explain where the difference 
is between that £1.7m. and the £1.9m. you gave us 
yesterday? 

{Mr. Fay): The £1.9m. is the annual yield, is it not, 
Sir? 

{Mr. Poole): It is Stage 1, is it not? 

{Mr. Fay) : The annual yield is £2.5m. I am not sure 
I recognise the £1.9m. which you mentioned. There was 
a £1.9m. for London Lines of British 'Railways. 

{Mr. Poole): I see. 

{President): Anyhow, if you did say £1.9m. you are 
obviously grossly wrong, because you have got £1.7m. as 
the result of Orders made which were only operative from 
May to December. 

{Mr. Fay): I had a note to say, and I think I did say, 
that if you look at A.E.3, the esimated result for 1960, you 
will have to add £1.7m. to the final deficit, making a 
surplus of £1.5m., in order to arrive at the actual results. 

{President): Yes, that is right. 

{Mr. Fay): That is the £1.7m. to which Mr. Harbour 
has just spoken. {To the Witness): I think you can 
reconcile the receipts for 1960 with the receipts for 1959, 
and then go back a stage further to the budget for 1959 
by looking at Exhibit B.H.21? A. Yes. 

Q. Which is an explanation of the changes on the 
receipts side as between those years? A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps we might just look at that. The budget 
for 1959 budgeted for receipts of £78.3m., did it not? 
A. 'It did, and that is the figure that was produced at 
the last Inquiry. 

Q. That was before the Tribunal in 1959. In con- 
sequence of the last decision of the Tribunal, were fares 
increased both in August and in November? A. They 
were. 

Q. With the yields which we see in your Exhibit of 
£0.4m. and £0.5m., respectively? A. In total £0.9m., yes. 

Q. So that brings your budget, adjusted in the light 
of the fares increases, up to £79.2m ? A. Yes. 

Q. Then do you go on to deal with the other factors 
producing variations from that figure? A. Yes. The 
actual receipts for the year 1959 were £79.3m. 

Q. That is £0.1m. more than the budget adjusted for 
the increases of fares? A. That is so. The increase of 



£0.1m. can, in my view, be attributed to these three causes 
I have shown here. In 1959 we did have an exceptionally 
fine summer and autumn 

Q. It is becoming a fading memory now! A. I am 
afraid it is ; it has been followed in 1960 by an extremely 
wet one. Then there was an influenza epidemic, and we 
had mileage fluctuations which had an effect on our 
revenue, as shown here. The receipts for 1959, £79 .3m., 
can be reconciled with the estimated actual receipts for 
1960 of £81. 6m. in the way 'I have indicated here: £3m. 
additional revenue represents the further yield in 
1960 of the fares increases introduced in August and 
November 

{President): Not “further”, the yield in the full year, 
you mean, do you not? A. I am sorry ; the word 
“ further ” should be withdrawn. It is the fares increases 
introduced in August and November, 1959. 

{Mr . Fay) : Is it not “ further ”? — because you have got 
in your total for 1959 an element of £0.9m., and as we 
are reconciling w'e want the further increase. 

{President) : I think if you are reconciling you are quite 
right and “ further ” will stand. 

{Mr. Fay): The total annual yield would be £3 ,9m.? 
A. That is true. 

Q. I think it is correctly described in your Exhibit, 
“Further effect of fares increases ...” A. Yes. 

Q. So there is the £3m.? A. Yes. Then in 1960 we 
certainly did not have an exceptional summer. 

Q. So you have taken out the plus from the previous 
year? A. That is so. Then I have adjusted for the 
influenza epidemic of 1959, and for the leap-year and for 
the lost mileage that we saved in 1960. 

Q. I see you say in the Exhibits: “Partly offset by 
transfer of traffic to rail and improved economic condi- 
tions ” ? A. Yes. That has been a feature of the lost 
mileage on our Central road services in 1960. When I 
talk of lost mileage, that really does mean a deterioration 
in the scheduled or time-tabled service, and, as a conse- 
quence of that deterioration, there was some small loss of 
traffic on the road services outright and there was a 
transfer, particularly in the latter part of 1960, from our 
bus services to our Underground system. 

Q. You think there was also in this figure a plus due 
to improved economic conditions in 1960? A. Yes. In 
the latter part of 1960 there was a buoyancy in our traffics 
right up until the middle of December. When I talk of 
the latter part of 1960, I am talking of the period from 
about the end of June to the middle of December. Our 
traffics were good, and I think the additional traffic we 
got can be attributed to the improved prosperity of the 
people we seek to serve. I must say that in the middle 
of December there was a significant drop in our traffic 
receipts and in our traffic which has tended to continue 
since, and I am holding the view that that can be attri- 
buted to general economic reasons, and that the general 
prosperity to which I referred just now has waned. 

Q. We all know the troubles of the motor industry. 
Does that affect the London Area? A. 'It does. We 
have a large motor manufacturer in the London Area in 
Dagenham, but also in the London Area we have quite 
a sizeable part of the manufacturing side dealing with 
accessories for cars and motor cycles. It is quite extensive, 
and the short-time working and reduction in overtime 
working has been very noticeable in our industrial traffics. 

{Mr. Fay) : I think that concludes that Exhibit. Perhaps 
that would 'be a convenient moment to adjourn. Sir. 

{President) : Very well. 



{Adjourned for a short time) 



{Mr. Fay): Mr. Harbour, may we turn to the receipts 
estimated to accrue in 1961. What is the figure for 
passenger receipts in the budget for 1961? A. That 
figure amounts to £86.9m., which includes £2.6m. estimated 
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to accrue in 1961 from the fares increases introduced on 
the 15th January, 1961, the yield in a full year of which 
is estimated at £2.7m. as shown on Exhibit BH 28. 

Q. Because they did not come in at the beginning of 
the year you are including £2.6m. and not £2.7m. of yield 
in this year from the stage 2 increases? A. That is so. 
There was a delay of a fortnight approximately. 

Q. If one deducted that figure from your budget, your 
budget figure for 1961 would be £84.3m. at the fare levels 
in force before the 15th January? A. That is so. 

( President ): That is column 14 in BH 28. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. (To the Witness): Can you now 

indicate, briefly, the changes that have taken place in 
revenue between 1960 and 1961? A. Yes. I think the 
reconciliation of the estimate of £84.3m. for 1961 and 
the estimated receipts of £83.3m. for 1960 — which you 
will remember included £1.7m. from the fares increases 
of the 8th May, 1960— is as follows: You start off with 
the estimated actual receipts for 1960 at pre-May, 1960, 
fares of £81 .6m. 

Q. That is before any of the three stages? A. Before 
any of the three stages,' yes. Then you add on the 1960 
proportion of the May, 1960, fares revision which, as I 
have said, is estimated at £1.7m., making £83.3m. To that 
figure you should add the further effect in 1961 of the 
fares increases of May, 1960, which I put at £0.8m. The 
£0.8m. when added to the £1.7m. previously mentioned 
gives a total of £2.5m., which was the expected net yield 
from that May, 1960, revision. 

Q. That is the first factor of variation between the two 
years. A. Yes. Then I have made an adjustment down- 
wards of £0.3m. in our traffic receipts for the variations 
in the calendar in 1961 to which I referred this morning, 
there being two less week-days and one more Sunday, 
and my estimate of that is £0.3m. 

Q. £0.3m. less in 1961. A. Yes. Then in looking to 

1960 I have assumed that there will be some continuation 
in the buoyancy of our traffic which was reflected in the 
receipts, particularly on our railways, in the latter half 
of 1960, and I have attributed to that feature £0.5m. 
If you add together the three items, the further effect 
in 1961 of the May, 1960, increases of £0.8m., the reduc- 
tion of £0.3m. due to the changes in the calendar and the 
increased receipts that I have included of £0.5m., you 
get, on account of continued buoyancy of traffics, a net 
addition of £lm., which increases the £83.3m„ the actual 
receipts for 1960, to this budget figure of £84.3m. at fares 
in operation before the 15th January, 1961. 

Q. The significant difference there is, perhaps, the £4m. 
you have assumed for increased traffic. A. That is the 
significant difference, and perhaps the most chancy of 
these. 

Q. I was going to ask you about that. When was the 

1961 budget prepared? A. It was prepared in November, 
1960, before we had had any evidence at all that there 
might be a slight recession in our traffics, although we 
knew the sort of downward trend that the country’s 
general economy was taking. The motor car industry had 
been hit by that time and there was other evidence. 

. Q. But in the light of what you know now, do you 
think that £0.5m. is, perhaps, on the optimistic side? 
A. I certainly do. I am a transport operator, but I try 
to take an interest in the economic conditions that govern 
to so great an extent the business that we have in London 
and the affairs of our country, and I cannot fail to take 
serious note of certain trends in the economic position of 
this country, trends which show short-time working in 
various industries, particularly the car industry and its 
allied industries, all of which we have found from 
experience in the past have a direct repercussion on the 
volume of traffic carried by London Transport. I have 
made no allowance for any such recession as, indeed, 
I have made no allowance — which I have made on 
previous occasions — for a general downward trend in our 
traffics due to the diversion of passengers from public 
transport to private transport or the distraction of the 
public we attempt to serve by television. 



Q. You have not taken that into account this time, 
but you have taken into account the reflection of the 
buoyancy of your last year’s traffics until December? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you are able to restore more mileage than you 
have anticipated in the budget figures, will that improve 
the net position? This is bus mileage, of course. A. We 
are talking of bus mileage entirely here. I do not think 
it can improve the net position. If we were able to work 
more miles than we contemplate in this budget of ours 
for 1961 our traffic receipts would be greater, but my 
experience tells me that our operating expenses would be 
proportionately greater still. I think the chances are that 
the net position may be worse. I am looking into the 
future now into a very difficult position. It all depends 
whether the additional mileage to which you are referring 
is worked by additional staff or by additional overtime 
an rest-day working by the existing staff. If it is the latter, 
it will, of course, be more expensive, because such over- 
time and rest-day working is paid for at enhanced rates. 
But I have ignored that and, as I have said, the ability 
of London Transport to work additional mileage beyond 
that which is forecast in the year 1961 depends entirely 
upon our staff position. 

Q. May I leave London Transport and ask you to 
deal with the London Lines of British Railways. 

(President): Before you do that, you tell me, Mr. 
Harbour, that the budget for 1961 was drawn up some 
time in November. A. Yes. 

Q. On previous occasions we have had the weekly 
allocations. Was such a document drawn up this time? 
A. Yes; it is a matter of our regular domestic routine 
week by week, and it is available. 

Q. We had better have that at some time. Secondly, 
in drawing up that weekly allocation, of course, you only 
had regard to the increases which had been authorised 
in April or May? A. Yes, in May. 

Q. You took nothing in respect of any further 
increases? A. No. This return deals with the year 1960. 
It is our budget for the year 1960 adjusted as from the 
8th May for the increases which were then made and con- 
trasted week by week with the actual receipts. It is the 
return that you have had previously, and it is available. 

(Mr. Fay): You are asking for 1960, I take it? 

(President): No, I am asking for the budget for 1961, 
which we have been talking about for the last ten minutes. 

(Mr. Fay) : Perhaps I am one stage behind. I thought 
you asked lor the comparison of the budget forecast with 
the actual receipts week by week. 

(President): No, I had not asked for that part of it 
yet. I asked Mr. Harbour: When you were preparing 
your budget for 1961 — which you told us was done some 
time in November — was there among the documents pre- 
pared a document of the sort which has been supplied 
to us in the past which gives the estimates week by week 
of the revenue which you expect to receive? I thought 
he said “ Yes ”. A . Yes, I did. 

Q. That is so, is it? A. Yes. 

(President) : Then I said : Can we be supplied with that 
document. 

(The Witness) : I thought you were referring to the year 
1960, Sir. The 1960 figures are available in that form, 
and the 1961 figures can be supplied in that form. 

(Mr. Fay): I think we can hand you the 1960 table at 



(President) : We have got most of it, have we not? 

(Mr. Fay) : No, Sir. 

(President) : I will not have anything handed in at once, 
just let me look at it to see a figure I had in mind. 
(Document handed to the President). 

(Mr. Fay): That is what you usually have for 1960, 
and I understand you wish to have the budget forecast 
for 1961? 
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( President ) : That is it, yes. 

[Mr. Fay ) : The two tables? 

C President ): Yes, we may as well have 1960. 

[Mr. Fay): I am not sure Mr. Harbour has agreed 
the second is in existence. 

(The Witness): I have, Sir, and I have agreed that it 
can be supplied. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not know whether it would be con- 
venient to circulate those to the Objectors and the Court 
at the same time as soon as they are available? 

(President) : Yes, I think you had better. 'It only affects 
London. 

(Mr. Maclaren): If it could be given to London and 
East Ham that would cover the people I represent. 

(President): Make a reasonable circulation — but not 
necessarily to Sutton Coldfield — and then we can have it 
printed when we resume. 

(Mr. Fay): If you please, Sir. (To the Witness): We 
now come to the London Lines of 'British 'Railways. What 
was their budget for 1960 of passenger receipts? A. The 
budget of traffic receipts for 1960, after traffic clearances 
between the London area and outside London — '.between 
London Lines and the Underground that is — at the fare 
levels applying before the 8th May was put at £30,760,000, 
and this is the figure shown in column 2 of Exhibit B.H.26, 
from which the yield of the fares increases of the 8th May, 
1960, and the 12th June, 1960, in the case of London 
Lines have 'been derived. 

Q. Has that budget been substantially departed from, 
or has it proved correct? A. The figures for the whole 
of the year 1960 are not yet available, but, judging from 
the figures up to the end of September, 1960 (that is nine 
months of the year) it seems that any variation between 
the budget and the actual receipts for the year is likely 
to be small. 

£>. Will you explain to the Tribunal what has happened 
to the receipts of British Railways London Lines since 
those receipts were last before the Tribunal? I t hink the 
1958 figures were in your Exhibit B.H.15, which is on 
page 26 of the First Day of the last Inquiry. A. Yes. 
The budget estimate for the year 1958 reproduced in 
B.H.15 was £27,942,000, and if I may call that £27 .9m. 
for the purposes of the reconciliation I should be obliged. 
That is for the year 1958. In tracing the developments 
which have taken place since, I make these following 
adjustments: One must add the additional revenue in 1958 
from the traffic which was transferred to the Railways 
(that is British Railways, London Lines) during the seven 
weeks’ bus strike to which I referred this morning. That 
bus strike lasted from the 5th May to the 20th June, and 
our estimate of the value of the transferred traffic is 
£0.9m. That accounts for the major part of the difference 
between the budgeted receipts for 1958 of £27.9m. and 
the actual receipts for 1958 of £28.9m. 

Q. They were £lm. up, of which you say £0.9m. was 
the transfer of traffic during the bus strike. A. Yes. 

Q. There is £100,000 still to be accounted for. 
A. One cannot attribute it precisely to a particular cause, 
it was due to a number of causes including the develop- 
ment of traffic during that year. But it is a small amount. 
The bulk of that £lm. difference between the actual 
receipts for 1958 and the budget estimate was undoubtedly 
due to that additional traffic carried by British Railways 
London Lines during the bus strike. 

Q. The actual for 1958 is £28.9m. A. Yes. 

Q. Was the actual for 1959 precisely the same figure? 
A. It was, as things turned out. 'It was exactly the same 
amount in round hundred-thousands. 

Q. But inasmuch as there was no bus strike and there 
was no bonus to British Railways London Lines of £0.9m., 
it follows that the £0.9m. must have been contributed 
from some other cause. A. Well, in my estimation there 
were three main factors which operated in 1959 and which 



must be brought to account in a reconciliation between 
the two figures which, in fact, turned out to be precisely 
the same. First of all, in 1959 there was no bus strike, 
so we should deduct from the 1958 receipts of £28.9m. 
the £0.9m. that we estimated was attributable to the 
transferred traffic during the bus strike. That brings us to 
a round figure of £28m., to which one must add £0.6m., 
mainly due to the development of the traffic as a conse- 
quence of increased population in the outer London area. 
We have got six new towns in the London Transport area 
and there is a considerable amount of development going 
on the outskirts of London. Then you must add to the 
estimated yield in 1959 all the fares increases which were 
introduced on the 1st November, 1959. 

Q. Following the last Scheme being approved? A. 
Following the last Scheme, and I estimate the value of 
that increase in 1959 at £0.3m. Those two increases of 
£0.6m. for development and £0.3m. for increased fares 
off-set the loss that British Railways London Lines bore 
in 1959 because there was not a repetition of the bus strike 
of 1958, thank goodness. 

Q. That is 1959, £28.9m. in total. Is the budget of 
receipts for the year 1960 the figure of £30.8m.? A. Yes. 
The actual receipts for 1959 were £28 .9m; the estimate 
of the further effect of the fares increases of the 1st 
November, 1959, in the year 1960 is an additional £1.5m., 
and then we have estimated that the effect of further 
traffic development in the outer area and the further effect 
of some modernisation of our Railway services which have 
led to increased traffics can be put at £0.4m. 

Q. Making £1.9m., and explaining the increase between 
1959 and 1960. A. Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned the fruits of modernisation 
as being attributable to the £400,000. What British Rail- 
ways’ services in particular have been modernised in that 
way? A. Within the London area there have been three 
main modernisation schemes. The introduction of diesel 
multiple unit services out of King’s Cross to Hertford 
North and Welwyn Garden City in June, 1959 ; the intro- 
duction of diesel multiple unit services out of St. Pancras 
to St. Albans and round Luton to Barking in January, 
1960 ; and the electrification out of Liverpool Street to 
Enfield, Chingford, Hertford East and Bishop’s Stortford 
in November, 1960. 

Q. The final step is to consider the estimated receipts 
of British Railways London Lines for 1961, and I think 
the budget figure can be seen on your other yield table, 
BH 28. A. That is so for 1961, and it is put at 
£32,895,000 and is the budget, of course, used for domestic 
purposes and compiled in conjunction with all the British 
Railways Regions involved. 

Q. That compares with the 1960 budget figure before 
stage 1 of £30.8m. Would you reconcile those two figures 
for me? A. Yes. The two figures can be reconciled in 
this way: We start off with the budget to which I have 
just referred for 1960 for £30.8m. at pre-stage 1 fares. 
There must be added to that the estimated yield in 1960 
of the May, 1960, and the June, 1960, fares increases — 
which together comprise stage 1 — which are estimated to 
yield in the year £l.lm., the actual receipts for 1960 being 
£31. 9m. 

Q. That is the actual as estimated. A. Yes, as closely 
as we can estimate it. 

Q. There is an increase of another £lm. between that 
and the budget for 1961? A. Yes. Starting with that 
£3 1.9m. one must take account of the further effect in 
1961, in a full year, of the increases in fares of May and 
June, 1960, and in 1961 that should produce an additional 
£0.8m. I have allowed a further £0.3m. for traffic develop- 
ment in the outer areas and as a result of modernised 
services ; and I have made an adjustment of £0.1m. for 
the calendar changes, the one less day in 1961, making 
a reduction of £0.1 m. Those elements led to an addition 
of £lm., which added to the £31.9m. estimated actual 
receipts for 1960, gives a figure of £32.9m., which we have 
adopted as the budget of receipts for the year 1961 at 
the fares in force before the 15th January, 1961. 

Q. The amount attributable to increases in traffic from 
modernisation in this last calculation will be largely 
Eastern Region, will it not, from Liverpool Street? 
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A. That is so. You will have noticed that it is not quite 
so great as the amounts allowed for previously. This 
£0.3m. mainly comes on the Eastern Region. 

Q. That is all I want to ask about the passenger 
revenue of the London Region. I now turn to a different 
subject, that of the precise alterations which are proposed 
at the various stages of this Inquiry. 

( President ): I forget why it is, Mr. Fay, that Mr. 
Harbour— whose duties I do not think extend to British 
Railways London Lines — is chosen as the witness to give 
us these estimates and figures. He did last time, but it is 
Mr. Winchester’s job, is it not? 

(Mr. Fay ) : Surely it has always been the London Trans- 
port witness who gives the revenue figures for the whole 
London area? My recollection is that that goes back 
to Mr. Valentine’s days in the witness chair. 

(President)-. I said I forget why it is that Mr. Harbour 
has had to bend his mind to showing how the British 
Railways in this sector will improve or go down. 

(Mr. Fay ) : He does it, of course, upon instructions and 
upon information which is supplied to him by the various 
Regions, in the same way as his own officers supply him 
with the London Transport figures. If the Tribunal desired 
to have four further witnesses from the Regions I daresay 
it could be arranged. 

(President) : Four further witnesses? 

(Mr. Fay): There would have to be one from each 
Region if it was to be a witness closer to the figures 
than Mr. Harbour. 

(President): I see. Is not Mr. Winchester close to the 
figures? 

(Mr. Fay): I am not sure whether Mr. Winchester has 
ever dealt with this. Mr. Winchester has dealt with the 
expenses in some detail from the costings angle, but he 
has never dealt with receipts, so far as I recollect. 

(President) : There it is. I am not saying Mr. Harbour 
has not gone into great detail, it suddenly struck me to 
enquire why, for the purpose of these Inquiries, he had 
to take on this considerable extra burden and be cross- 
examined about it. 

(Mr. Fay): I think it will be found we are following 
tradition if we are doing nothing else. 

(The Witness): If I may add. Sir, that I have a very 
close personal liaison with the British Railways Officers 
of the various Regions operating in the London area, and 
I am also personally very familiar with the scope and 
extent of their traffic and their services on these London 
Lines. I was, many years ago, the Secretary of the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee of the London Passenger Transport 
Board under the London Passenger Transport Act of 1933. 

(President): Mr. Harbour, do not think I am saying 
you are not entitled to give evidence. It suddenly struck 
me as being curious that you had to take responsibility 
for the figures of a system the working of which is not 
part of your duties. 

(Mr. Fay): I think it really goes back to the days of 
assimilation when it was necessary to start considering the 
functions of the two parts of the London area together, 
and ever since then there has been one witness who has 
made it his business to deal with the revenue side. 

(President) : Proceed on your way as quickly as possible, 
Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Fay): I have not much further to go. Sir! (To 
the Witness): May we look now at your exhibits, which 
deal with the proposals at the three different stages ; they 
start with Exhibit BH 22, which shows the ordinary fares 
of London Transport and of the London, Tilbury and 
Southend line, and all the increases which have been made 
and are proposed to be made. I think the table is largely 
self-explanatory, is it not? A. I hope so. In preparing 
these exhibits we have endeavoured to set out the various 
stages as clearly as we possibly can. 



Q. It shows that the full permitted increases were not 
imposed by 1959, or indeed by 1960, above 11 miles? A. 
Yes. 

Q. That is the difference between the actuals and the 
maxima in columns 2 and 3 respectively? A. Yes. 

Q. It also shows the introduction of the 8d. fare for 
2i miles, which is proposed at Stage 3, in column 12? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is a new fare stage, is it not? A. Yes. It is 
the second of the additional single half-mile stages that 
we have proposed. We have had one for lj- miles, I 
think, for some time; the addition of a 2^-mile step in 
the scale is provided in Stage 3, shown in column 12. 

Q. There is no headroom left now anywhere in the 
ordinary scale, is there? A. No. 

Q. I will come to early mornings in a moment. I think 
the result of the Stage 3 proposals is to introduce a 3d. 
a mile fare for the first three miles? A. Yes, with two 
half-mile graduations interpolated, as it were. 

Q. That is to avoid the 3d. jumps in the scale? A. Yes. 

Q. I think that is all I want to ask you as to that. 
The proposal as to day return fares, which does not 
appear on the table, is, of course that they shall be double 
the London Transport ordinary singles? 

A. Yes. These are day return fares on British Railways 
London Lines, and it is our desire and our intention to 
maintain the assimilation which that day return provides. 

Q. Now may we look at Exhibit BH 23 ; that shows 
the early morning fares, firstly, in columns 2 and 3, as 
they were before Stage 1. They were at the maximum 
then permitted? A. Yes. 

Q. Columns 4 and 5 show the increases authorised by 
the Tribunal at Stage 1, and columns 8 and 9 show the 
actuals which have been imposed since the 15th January 
of this year? A. That is right. 

Q. There is a significant difference, is there not, 
between columns 8 and 9 and the preceding columns in 
that they are no longer statutory fares? A. Yes ; 
columns 8 and 9 represent charges within the Commission’s 
discretion, really. 

Q. And so far as the maxima are concerned, you could 
now charge the full single or return fare on the ordinary 
scale? A. We could, and as has been said here before, 
it is our intention to proceed to that objective. We regard 
the early morning fare as a concession which is not 
warranted, and we shall be continuing on our road towards 
its withdrawal. 

Q. Yes ; you have not withdrawn it completely, because 
you think that would be too severe a move all in one 
step? A. That is true. We have not withdrawn it com- 
pletely, and we have not decided when to withdraw it; 
but we may well withdraw it entirely within the next year 
or two. 

Q. And if we may look at columns 8 and 9, the first 
three entries are asterisked to indicate that they are in 
fact the single or return fares as the case may be? A. Yes. 

Q. So in effect the early morning fare has gone for 
distances up to and including 8 miles? A. Yes ; it starts 
now at 9 miles. 

Q. Which means that on the buses there is very little 
left indeed? A. Very little indeed; it is a very small 
traffic. 

Q. But there are the fares from 11 to 60 miles on 
the railways? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the value of the concession; how much 
revenue will be obtained when it is abolished? A. I have 
estimated it at an annual sum of £50,000 for London 
Transport and at about £100,000 for British Railways 
London Lines ; that is the value of the complete abolition. 

Q. I think it should be made clear that outside London 
early morning fares have been entirely withdrawn by 
British Railways, but they still continue on this scale on 
London Lines? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you a table dealing with season ticket rates? 
A. Yes, they form part of Exhibit BH 24. There are 
three sheets, the first dealing with the maximum monthly 
season ticket rates, the second dealing with the weekly 
season ticket rates, and the third dealing with the quarterly 
season ticket rates — all maximum rates. 

Q. And then there is a separate exhibit. Exhibit BH 25, 
which I think deals with the monthly season ticket rates, 
but compares them percentagewise with the actuals rather 
than the maxima? A. Yes. The object of this particular 
exhibit was to bring out the amounts of the increases 
under Stages 1, 2 and 3, in comparison with the rates 
which were actually applied in the 1st November, 1959, 
revision, where for distances of 25 miles and upwards the 
full maximum charge was not levied. 

( President ): Just let me understand this: In column 
2 up to 25 miles the rates are “Scheme” rates? A. Yes. 

Q. Beyond 25 miles — or possibly for 25 miles and on 
— they are actuals and below “Scheme" rates? A. Yes, 
Sir. In November, 1959, the revision was applied there ; 
the “ Scheme” rates were adopted for distances up to and 
including 24 miles, and the rates which applied for 24 
miles and beyond were below the Scheme. 

(Mr. Fay ) : You can see that, Sir, by comparing column 
2 in Exhibit BH 24, Sheet 1, and column 2 in Exhibit 
BH 25 ; the monthly charge for 25 miles at the maximum 
is £5 10s. 6d., but the actual is £5 10s. Od. All the 
preceding charges are at the maximum. (To the Witness) : 
Is it right that when revenue is required to be increased, 
season tickets should be among those to bear the burden? 
A. I certainly think they should. The season ticket rate 
is certainly a concessionary rate, and for some time I 
have held the view that the amount of the concession 
is too great. I certainly think that those passengers who 
travel at cheaper rates than the standard rates should bear 
their share — or at least their share — of the increased 
burdens which have to be borne by the Transport under- 
taking and which are, of course, reflected in the cost of 
providing the service. 

Q. So far as the cost is concerned, are the season ticket 
travellers, by and large, cheap or expensive travellers to 
convey? A. I think the season ticket holders are expen- 
sive travellers to convey. In the London area they 
invariably travel certainly within pretty well defined peak 
hours morning and evening, and they involve London 
Transport and British Railways London Lines in the 
provision of a considerable amount of equipment which 
is used to a very little extent at other times of the day 
on week-days and to a very little extent at all on Sundays. 
They are an expensive type of traffic to carry because 
they all seek — or the majority of them do — to travel at 
one time both up to London in the morning and home 
again in the evening. 

( President ) : But it is a very difficult comparison, is 
it not, Mr. Harbour? I should have thought a lot of 
people would think that a person travelling in the middle 
of the day as the only traveller in one of the cars or 
coaches of London Transport was also an expensive 
traveller?. A. Well, Sir, I hope our off-peak loads are 
higher than that! If we only had one passenger travelling 

although I agree that one sometimes sees a bus 
completely empty 

Q. I travel by rail, but I do not mind thinking about 
the buses for a bit. A . The two forms of transport are 
really the same. In the case of the railway there is a 
larger amount of equipment, and there is the permanent 
way, to cater for all the traffic, but in order to cater for 
the peak hour traffic, we have to provide much additional 
rolling stock, and our railways, in some cases, traffic 
capacity. The facts are that on London Transport — we 
can deal with the road services here, because it is more 
simple and not so complicated by the traffic capacity 
factor — something like one-third of our buses are working 
for the peak hours only, and on an average that would 
extend to about four hours of a traffic day lasting 17 
to 18 hours. 

Q. Yes, but against that they are working, and they 
a . re working hard ; their passanger-seating figure is high? 
A. That is true, Sir. 



(Mr . Fay) : (to the Witness) : It is high one way ; I do 
not know whether you will agree that it is high both 
ways? A. No; it is very often a one-way traffic. 

(President) : All I am saying is that it seems a very 
difficult comparison to make to say that all season ticket 
travellers as a class are expensive as compared with other 
travellers as a class. You could certainly find instances 
of other travellers as a class who obviously are being 
carried extremely expensively. A. Yes, Sir. Let me say 
that of course this question is a controversial one, and 
people adopt different points of view. If you are run ning 
a service at all, you must have a certain minimum 
frequency, or else you will never get anyone to travel 
and your marginal traffics that you are carrying in the 
off-peak hours can be carried at very little cost in the 
discharge of the provision of the minimum service. 
Perhaps I am making the point badly, but the point is 
that the incidence of this season ticket traffic does so very 
largely fall in the peak hours, and it does call forth from 
us additional provision in the way of equipment, rolling 
stock and station service to carry it. If this peak hour 
traffic, which on British Railways London Lines is 
comprised very largely of season ticket holders, was spread 
over much longer periods, the total amount of rolling 
stock, just to take one item employed, could undoubtedly 
be reduced. 

Q. I suppose the same thing is true of holiday traffic 
on British Railways outside the London area ; the amount 
of rolling stock you have to provide to carry people on 
August Bank Holiday and during August must be very 
great ? A. I am not familiar with the problem of British 
Railways Main Lines, but I should say that it is analogous 
to this problem ; they have a very high peak in August and 
very low periods at other times in the year, and additional 
rolling stock is undoubtedly called for. 

(Mr. Fay): That may be why British Railways have a 
cheap fare for holidaymakers in the middle of the week, 
to take them out of the peak, because it is expensive 
to carry them in the peak. 

(President): No doubt they try and spread the load, 
but in the end they have to keep a stock of coaches. One 
can tell by the number of coaches which have to be used 
that they are not used very often; it is only necessary 
to go to a Main Line station, or to a seaside station at 
that time of the year, to see what has to be done to get 
the people moved, but I do not think there is any form 
of statistics about it. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, but it must stand to reason that if 
one’s capital is only being used for four hours out of 
20, it is capital which is far more expensive to provide 
than it would be if it were being used all the time ; that 
is why factories nowadays try and work three shifts round 
the clock as opposed to the old days when there was 
only one shift. 

(President): I think Mr. Winchester wants some infor- 
mation passed to you — or to me, I suppose. 

(Mr. Fay): Mr. Winchester’s contribution is to point 
out that the holidaymakers, unlike the season ticket holders, 
do not get any cheap fares when they travel at the peak. 
But as I think I pointed out they do if they travel off-peak 
— but perhaps we can argue this later on, Sir. 

(President): All I am concerned to say at the moment 
is that it has always struck me as being a very difficult 
form of comparison. 

(Mr. Fay) : The question which arises is : Why do the 
Railways do it if it is so expensive for them? I think 
the answer is that they are a public service, and they 
have to provide a service for the people who wish to 
travel; it is only afterwards that they try to adjust the 
charges. 

(President): When the great minds, whoever they may 

be, brood over the problems of what duties they perform 

the duties they perform as a social service rather than 
as a commercial problem— perhaps they will deal with the 
season ticket traveller. 

(Mr. Fay) : It might make our task a little easier if we 
had some pronouncement from them. 
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( President ): It might make the Railway’s task easier 
if they had a subsidy for everything, in isolation, that 
does not carry its full charges, but it would be a very large 
subsidy, would it not? 

(Mr Fay): Yes, Sir— added on to the subsidy at the 
moment, I suppose. (To the Witness): When one looks 
at your tables, particularly Exhibit BH 25, one sees that 
the percentage increase is higher at the longer ranges than 
it is at the shorter ranges. I am looking at the percentage 
increase on Stage 3 compared with 1959 ; that is taking 
the whole of the matter. Why has the increase itself been 
tapered so that it is higher at the longer ranges and less 
at the shorter ranges? A. For two reasons: Firstly and 
principally, we have set out deliberately in each of these 
revisions to reduce the discount which the season ticket 
holder enjoys as compared with the traveller who uses 
the ordinary return tickets. The second consideration we 
have had in mind is to keep a reasonable degree of pro- 
gression in the season ticket scale; but it is mainly in 
order to reduce the discounts. 

Q. Yes; the discounts can be seen on the right-hand 
side of Exhibit BH 24? A. Yes. 

Q. That is on a 6-day week basis? A. Yes. 

Q. The discount, if they travel 50 miles, is at the 1959 
rates (column 16), 60.8 per cent., but you are reducing 
that under your Stage 3 proposal to 54.8 per cent. ; 
those figures are on Exhibit BH 24, Sheet 1. columns 
16 and 19? A. Yes. 

Q. This is another way of expressing Mr. Dickson’s 
graph ; this is in tabular form and it is on a 6-day week, 
not a 5-day week? A. Yes. If you were to produce it 
on a 5-day week, you would, of course, show the same 
sort of movements, but the amount of the discount would 
be different. 

Q. Mr. Dickson has the 6-day week as well in his 
graph; this is the corollary of it from your figures? 
A. Yes. 

Q. It was felt, was it, that the discounts which go up 
at the pre-Stage 1 rate to 60 per cent, on a 6-day week 
were excessive? A. Yes. 

Q. So you have shortened the discounts, which have 
had the effect of producing a higher charge on the higher 
ranges? A. Yes, but still offering a considerably reduced 
rate per mile. 

Q. In point of fact, I think you can give the rate per 
mile on your season tickets in one or two instances? 
A. Expressing it this way and not, I am afraid, in the 
conventional way, if you were to take the third stage of 
the proposals before the Tribunal and the monthly rates 
shown on Exhibit BH 24 Sheet 1, you will see that for 
5 miles the rate is £2 5s. Od. If you divide that by 5, 
for one mile, it gives you a charge of 9s. Od. per mile. 
If you take the 30-mile rate, which is £7 11s. Od., and 
divide that by 30, you get a charge of 5s. Id. per mile 
of travel for a month. The intervening figures would work 
out in that ratio. 

Q. So that for 30 miles you pay 5s. Id. per mile for 
unlimited travel for one month? A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that the intervening figures would 
work out in that ratio, and that that shows the taper? 
A. It does. 

Q. We have looked once or twice at your yield tables, 
which I think you now formally put in ; they are Exhibits 
BH 26 and BH 28? A. Yes. 

Q. Is Exhibit BH 28 divided into two sets of figures, 
representing Stage 2 and Stage 3 respectively, and is it 
hoped that by putting it all on one table it will be a little 
less confusing than having the three tables? A. The 
answer to the first part of your question is that it does 
cover both stages you have mentioned, Stages 2 and 3. 
The answer to the second part of your question is that 
I hope this lay-out is convenient ; it certainly succeeds in 
getting it all on one sheet. I must confess myself that 
it is a mass of figures, and that I get a little confused 
when I look at it afresh. 



Q. The problem of presentation is to deal with the 
three stages and separate them, so that the Objectors can 
see what has happened? A. Yes. 

Q. You had to have a separate one for Stage 1 ; that 
came in in 1960 and you had to work on the 1960 budget? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One could not have three sets of figures on one 
table? A. No. 

Q. But for the rest I think the table is self-explanatory. 

Is each table accompanied by the usual table setting out 
the manner in which the discounted yield has been 
calculated? A. Yes. Exhibits BH 27 and 29 set out the 
discounts which have been applied in calculating the 
discounted yields shown on Exhibits BH 26 and BH 28. 

Q. And so far as you have been able to test the 
forecast of the yield for Stage 1, because it has been in 
operation since May, do you think your forecast of yield 
was accurate? A. I do. It came into effect on the 8th 
May, and we had eight months’ experience of it in 1960 ; 
we adjusted our budget in 1960— during the course of 
I960— in order to reflect the estimated yield of the fares 
increases, and as I have said earlier the actual receipts for 
the year 1960 are within £100,000 of the budgeted receipts 
adjusted for the 8th May. 

Q. Adjusted in accordance with the yields and dis- 
counts shown in these documents? A. Yes. 

Q. The first stage, which produces £2+m. discounted 
yield, produces it largely, does it not, out of the ordinary 
fares and presumably almost entirely out of the increase 
in the 4d. and 5d. fares? A. Yes. That is shown in 
column 16 of Exhibit BH 26, from which you will see 
that out of the total yield of £2,500,000, £2,060,000 comes 
from the adjustment of those two fares, the 4d. and 5d. 
ordinary single fares. 

Q. You deal with London Lines of British Railways 
under the heading of “Ordinary fares”; I think in 
Exhibit BH 26 that includes a small amount which I 
suppose is largely London Tilbury & Southend ordinary 
fares? A. No, this is the whole of London Lines. It 
covers the yield from the increases of the 8th May and 
also the increases put in on the 12th June. 

Q. That was the ordinary fare of 2|d. to 2£d.? 
A . Yes ; that was on British Railways London Lines other 
than the London Tilbury & Southend Line. On the 
London Tilbury & Southend Line on the 2nd June they 
made a further adjustment; they increased the ordinary 
single fares up to the full extent of the maxima allowed 
for under the 1959 Scheme. Those adjustments are all 
included in the British Railways London Lines increase. 

Q. I think the only other thing I wanted to ask you 
in order to clarify these already clear tables, as I hope 
they are, is to look at Exhibit BH 28, line 2 of which 
deals with early morning fares. What you have under 
the letter (A)— that is stage 2— is in each case the yield 
of the increases in the early morning fares as a conces- 
sionary fare? A. Yes. 

Q. It is the yield from increasing the early morning 
fares from the maximum which ceased on the 1st January 
to the actual which is now in force as a concessionary 
fare? A. Yes, with this qualification, that we make the 
practice in preparing these tables of including in these 
early morning fares the backward journeys — inward 
journeys — in the case of buses only where the backward 
journeys are performed at ordinary single fares. The 
adjustments which have been made, allowed for in these 
yields are on the basis of the proposals under stage 2 or 3. 

Q. Yes ; there may be an element in the (A) figures, 
at any rate for buses, of the increase in the early morning 
fare so far as it is used by the early morning traveller 
to come back? A. Yes. 

Q. You have some small figures in the bus columns, 
columns 9 and 10 ; they are wholly backward journeys, 
are they not? A. Yes, that is so. There is an asterisk 
there and I hope the note will make the position quite 
clear as to what that covers. 

Q. That is on the assumption at a time when the stage 
3 ordinary fares are increased, the early morning con- 
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cession will be continuing as at present; is that right? 
A. Yes, under the discretionary powers of the Commission. 

Q. I do not know if there is anything you wanted to 
add in your qualification of these tables of yield; I think 
that is all I want to ask you. A. I would like to say 
that we have given them considerable thought and I 
believe that the estimates I am putting forward here are 
reasonable and sound. 

( President ): Does anybody else want to exercise their 
right of cross-examining Mr. Harbour at once? Apparently 
not. 

Mr. Harbour, there is only one thing that puzzles me 
in your later remarks; just turn to your exhibit BH 22. 
Why do you draw a distinction between the London 
Tilbury & Southend fares and the others? You see, 
you have had to put a note on the fares shown in column 
4. A. Yes, Sir. The reason I did that is this — I think 
I just touched on it a little while ago — is that under 
the 1959 Scheme of the Tribunal a scale of fares was 
laid down which was applied as from the 1st November, 
1959 for distances up to 11 miles. For distances of 12 
miles and beyond, the actual fares were below the 1959 



Scheme maxima ; under the Tribunal’s Order of the 14th 
April, which increased the maximum fares for one and 
a half and two miles but left the other fares alone, the 
ordinary fares on London Transport were adjusted as 
shown in column 6 of this exhibit BH 22, from which we 
note. Sir, that the existing fares below the 1959 Scheme 
for 12 miles and over were attained. On the 12th June, 
1960, ordinary fares on British Railways London Lines 
were generally increased from the basis of 2Jd. a mile to 
2|d. a mile and on the London Tilbury & Southend Line, 
where that basis does not apply, advantage was taken at 
that time of raising what I might call the sub-standard 
fares to the full maxima allowed by the 1959 Scheme. 

Q. Thank you; it is really a measure of the assimila- 
tion, making the London Tilbury & Southend Line go 
up because other ordinary railway lines were going up 
at that time? A. Yes, and it introduced a measure of 
distance ; it distinguished the London Tilbury & Southend 
Line from our friends of London Transport. 

( President ): And that is the Commission’s evidence, 
Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 



(The Witness withdrew) 



(. President ): We said yesterday that we would adjourn 
to — I forget the date, but it was a long time ahead. 

(Mr. Fay): It was the 13th of next month. Sir. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : There is some additional information 
which those instructing me would like to have from the 
Commission, Sir ; it is the time-honoured appendices to 
Mr. Harbour’s tables which in this case are numbered 
26 and 28. The appendices we have had before to the 
similar tables used in other applications appeared on the 
transcript last time at pages 109 and thereafter and are 
numbered as appendices A to H and Exhibits Cl, C2 
and C3. They are a breakdown of the figures. 

(President): Do you really want all this information, 
Mr. MacLaren? I know you always ask for it, but not 
very much turns on it in the end, or not very much 
turns on a great deal of it. 

(Mr. MacLaren): I am instructed, Sir, that it is neces- 
sary, in order to make a proper examination of the 
Application, and although the Tribunal is not troubled 
with anything more than that which comes from the 
investigation, we have in fact spent quite a period of 
examination at one or two of the other Inquiries on the 
effect of increases at a particular denomination of fare, 
for example, and if the picture is not complete, you 
cannot examine it at all. There has been no question at 
any Inquiry that this information has not been thoroughly 
studied and used. 

( President ): Well, Mr. MacLaren, I do not like to think 
of you as being starved of figures ; it would be more 
work for Mr. Goff when he gets back. 

(Mr. Fay): We are not altogether willing to slake my 
friend’s thirst this time. It is all very well when you 
have eight tables, A to H, but this time it will be 24, 
because each one has to be done three times for the three 
stages. If my learned friend really wants all these docu- 
ments it will involve considerable labour, and we are 
not really willing to supply them as he has suggested unless 
the Tribunal orders it. If there are one or two he 
particularly wants of course we shall be glad to listen 
to any request he makes ; but why does he want appendix 
A, for example, distinguishing London Tilbury & Southend 
from London Lines of British Railways? 

(Mr. MacLaren): There are two Applications here; 
hence the duplication of tables. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is triplication. 

( President : ) At the end of the day, does it really matter 
that there are two Applications? It will not matter very 



much to me in the first stage; I shall look at the final 
Application and if it is too much it will be cut down — 
or it might be put up for a change. 

(Mr. MacLaren): If 4s just at this point in ascertaining 
the effect of the changes which have been made since the 
Tribunal met last, that these things have to be considered, 
and the fact that there are at present two Applications 
being heard is important. 

(President): Why? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Those instructing me wish to be able 
to follow through what has happened as a result of these 
several changes compared with the actual experience. In 
my submission, Sir, it seems very reasonable in view of 
the fact that there are at present two Applications. The 
Commission have been obliged to produce, quite rightly, 
their own forms in two sets and it is of those forms that 
I am asking for the same particulars as we had before. 
This is not a novel application. Sir; there is nothing new 
about it. I do not quite see the force of resisting my 
request because there are two Applications. 

(President): Yes, but I do not see the force of requiring 
the particulars of anything except the final figures. I 
quite understand that a person who is interested as a 
socialogist would want to know what happened as a result 
of the first Order, what would happen as a result of the 
second and what might happen if the second Application 
were approved in full, but 

(Mr. MacLaren) : This is always a difficult inquiry where 
there are rapid changes of fares, and I think for practical 
purposes it is always difficult to know how the estimates 
with which we have been furnished compare with the 
actual experience as a result of the increases which have 
taken place, and without particulars of both Applications, 
that would not be possible. You see, Sir, there have been 
changes since the information was available before, and 
it is a question of tracing it through. I am assured that 
this detail is very important. 

(Mr. Fay): But these tables do not give experience; 
they merely disintegrate the experience as between different 
fares categories. 

(Mr. MacLaren): That is entirely the information on 
which we could found the rest. 

(Mr. Fay): But it is entirely anticipation ; it is anticipa- 
ting what is going to happen. 

(President): What proportion would you like to be 
enabled to put forward, Mr. MacLaren, assuming you get 
these tables and assuming they went right for you? 
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{Mr. MacLaren ): At this stage we are on inquiry, quite 
frankly. This must be so ; until we reach this stage of 
the Inquiry we do not know what case we have to meet. 

( President ): Yes, and now we have reached this stage. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): And those instructing me want an 
opportunity to study this information. They want to come 
to some decision as to the particular categories of fares 
increases and what modifications should be made to them. 
That has arisen from this kind of inquiry ; it has also 
thrown out a lot of movements in cost in the past. 

(President): But you have not answered my question, 
Mr. MacLaren. Assuming that all the figures which you 
are seeking to obtain come out in the way in which you 
would like them to come out, what is the proposition you 
are hoping to put forward? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): A modification of the proposals for 
fares increases ; I cannot put it more precisely. Sir. 

( President ): In other words, this is really a fishing 
inquiry; you hope to be able to make a case which you 
cannot make on the figures which are before you now? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Exactly; that is the position. That 
is the position in which the Objectors inevitably find them- 
selves in a case like this. 

( President ) : You have to show us that this material you 
now have, and which no doubt you will be studying great 
detail for the next fortnight, which is contained in these 
exhibits and in the oral evidence, is not sufficient to explain 
why and on what ground the application is made; you 
are asking us to say that it is not sufficient? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir ; it is not sufficient to examine 
the movements in fares that are proposed and the effect 
of the individual changes. What these exhibits amount 
to is the gross expectation of the fare changes — that is 
all ; they do not indicate how they are arrived at. Without 
further investigation the Objector is faced with this 
situation, that the Commission come here and through 
their witnesses say : “We need so much money ; it will be 
obtained by these processes, and here are the figures” — 
and that is that. 

(Mr. Fay): You have exhibit BH 29, you know. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, for which we are grateful. I 
do know that these tables which have been provided in 
the past have been very fully used. 

(President): I know that a lot of time has been spent 
on them, if you mean that ; whether it has been usefully 



[Continued 



spent is another matter. I am still a little fogged, Mr. 
MacLaren ; you want some tables which will enable you 
to say: Aye or No, are the estimates right, and to show 
it by looking at what has been achieved. Is that it? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That could be a result, Sir, but it is 
more directed to the way in which the result is achieved 
—the fares movements themselves. It is that which these 
tables would assist in particular. These matters are being 
watched, and if this information is obtained, it completes 
the picture ; it can be seen as a whole. 

(President) : Yes, Mr. MacLaren ; I assume that when 
you ask for something it is something for which you 
have been instructed to ask, and of course, any added 
details will complete the picture — or it may make it more 
obscure; it will alter it anyhow. But is not the picture 
capable of being examined as it stands? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I do not think so, Sir, on this side of 
the table. 

(President): Why can you not cross-examine Mr. 
Harbour on it? 

(Mr. MacLaren): We could ask for the information in 
a simpler way if it was on a table; I think it would 
simplify the matter. 

(President): It would mean multiplying seven pages 
presumably by three ; that will be 21 pages of closely 
printed statistical matter, and I do not think that is going 
to simplify our examination of this case. 

(Mr. MacLaren): I hope you would not be troubled 
with anything that is not going to simplify it, Sir. 

(President) : I think you had better put what you want 
formally in writing, Mr. MacLaren ; no doubt the Com- 
mission will give you something. If you find you are 
in any difficulty in cross-examining we will go into it 
again, but we are not going to order the production of 
tables of the sort you had on the previous occasion merely 
because you had them on the previous occasion, especially 
when they have to be multiplied by three or two and a 
half. I should think Mr. Goff would be very glad only 
to have these tables to consider when he comes back. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please, Sir. 

(President) : I am told that the apprehension I expressed 
yesterday with regard to this hall is unfounded, and the 
next sitting will be here. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please, Sir. 



(Adjourned to Monday, 13 th February, 1961, at 11 o'clock) 
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EXHIBIT AE 1 



EXHIBIT AE 2 — continued 



LONDON TRANSPORT 

Financial Position in 1959 (Budget) and 1959 



Item 

No. 

Gross receipts 

1 Passenger 

2 Miscellaneous 



1959 1959 

(Budget) 

(1) (2) 

£m. £m. 



78.3 79.3 

0.6 0.4 

78.9 79.7 



4 Working expenses (including de- 

preciation or renewals) ... 75.3 75.1 

5 Net traffic receipts 3.6 4.6 

Add: 

6 Net receipts from commercial 

advertising, letting of sites etc. 1.4 1.4 



Variations in Traffic Receipts 
Passenger — 

12 Increases in fares — August & November 



1959 +09 

13 Changes in volume of traffic, etc. ... +0.1 

14 Miscellaneous —0.2 

+0.8 

15 Variation in Net Traffic Receipts ... +1.0 

Add : 



1 6 Variation in net receipts from commercial 

advertising and letting of sites, etc. ... — 

17 Variation in Net Receipts before Central 

Charges +1.0 

Deduct : 

18 Variation in Central Charges — 



7 Total net receipts 

8 Central charges ... 



5.0 6.0 

6.0 6.0 



19 Net improvement (+) in financial position 

after Central Charges +1.0 



9 Deficit at pre - May, 1960 

charges 1-0 — 

Note . — The accumulated deficit 
of net receipts in relation to 
central charges to the end of 
1959 was £17.2m. 



EXHIBIT AE 3 

LONDON TRANSPORT 

FINANCIAL POSITION IN 1959, 1960 (ESTIMATED) AND 
‘FUTURE YEAR’ (BASED ON 1961 BUDGET) AT 
PRE-MAY 1960 CHARGES AND IN ' FUTURE YEAR’ 

IF PROPOSED INCREASES IN CHARGES ARE 
APPROVED 



EXHIBIT AE 2 



LONDON TRANSPORT 

Summary of Charges in Financial Position Between 
1959 (Budget) and 1959 

1959 more (+) 
or less ( — ) 
than 



Item 1959 (Budget) 

No. £ni 

Variations in Working Expenses 
Changes in wage rates and conditions 
of service and in price levels — 

1 Wage rates and conditions of service ... +0.1 

2 Pensions, superannuation and national 

insurance +0.2 

3 Price level of electric current, fuel oil and 

tyres +0.1 

4 Net increase in wages and prices ... +0.4 

5 Licensed vehicle duty —0.4 

6 Local rates — 

7 Variations in maintenance expenditure 

(excluding variations arising from 
changes in mileage, wages and prices) . . . —0.2 

8 Depreciation of rolling stock —0.1 

9 Other variations in cost — net (excluding 

savings from mileage changes) ... +0.2 

10 Savings (including maintenance) arising 

from mileage changes —0.7 

11 Increase in level of overtime and rest-day 

working +0.6 

Net decrease in working expenses ... —0.2 



Item 

No. 



Gross receipts 

1 Passenger 

2 Miscellaneous 



4 Working expenses (including 

depreciation or renewals)... 

5 Net traffic receipts 
Add : 

6 Net receipts from commercial 

advertising, letting of sites, 



7 Total net receipts ... 

8 Central charges 



1959 1960 ‘ Future 

(Estimated) Year ’ 
(1) (2) (3) 



75.1 77.2 82.0 

4.6 4.8 0.2 



1.4 1.5 1.6 
6.0 6.3 1.8 
6.0 6.5 7.0 



9 Deficit at pre-May 1960 

charges — 0.2 

10 Estimated yield of increases 
in charges 

£m. £m. 

(a) Within existing powers 0.2 

(b) Temporarily authorised 

14th April, 1960 ... 2.5 

(c) Temporarily authorised 

21st November, 1960... 2.5 

(d) Proposed 2.1 7.1 



5.2 



7.3 



1 1 Surplus at proposed charges 



2.1 



Note : The accumulated deficit 
of net receipts in relation to 
central charges to the end 
of 1959 was 
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LONDON TRANSPORT 

SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 



(1) 1959 AND 1960 (ESTIMATED) AT PRE-MAY 1960 

CHARGES 

AND BETWEEN 

(2) 1960 (ESTIMATED) AND ‘FUTURE YEAR’ (BASED 
ON 1961 BUDGET) AT PRE-MAY 1960 CHARGES 

‘ Future 
1960 (Esti- Year’ 
mated) more (+) 
more(+) or less (— ) 
or less (— ) than 1960 
Item than 1959 (Estimated) 



EXHIBIT AE 4 EXHIBIT AE S 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 
NET CAPITAL OUTLAY AND INTERNAL FINANCE 
1959/62 

ADDITIONAL BORROWINGS REQUIRED AND 
INTEREST CHARGES THEREON 



Variations In Working Expenses 
Changes in wage rates and con- 
ditions of service and in price 
levels — 

Wage rates and conditions of 



5 Licensed vehicle duty 

6 Local rates 

7 Variations in maintenance ex- 

penditure (excluding varia- 
tions arising from changes in 
milage, wages and prices) ... 

8 Depreciation of rolling stock... 

9 Other variations in cost — net 

(excluding savings from mile- 
age changes) 



( 1 ) 

£m. 



-0.1 

-0.1 



( 2 ) 

£m. 



+0.4 
+ 0.3 



No* 

1 Gross capital outlay 

2 Deduct : Realisations 



1959 1960 



£m. 



£m. 



1961 

£m. 

14.7 



1962 

£m. 



Net capital outlay ... 5.4 13.1 12.9 15.4 

Deduct: Internal finance — 

Depreciation provisions 3.5 3.7 4.0 4.3 

Transfers to (+) or 
from (— ) other re- 

-0.3 -0.3 — — 

+0.2 — -0.6 -0.3 

Revenue margin (in- 
cluding assumed yield 
from fares increases 
temporarily authorised 
and proposed — £6m. 
in 1961 and £7.3m. 

in 1962) — 1.5 1.1 1.4 

Net internal finance 3.4 4.9 4.5 5.4 



10 Interest on borrowing 

(cumulative figures), 
assuming that each 
year’s borrowing will 
bear interest (at 5 per 
cent in 1959 and 6 per 
cent in 1960/62) start- 
ing from the middle of 

each year 0.1 0.3 0.8 1.4* 

1 1 Contribution to central 

charges as adopted for 

1958 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 

12 Total central charges 6.1 6.3 6.8 7.4 



Variations in Traffic Receipts 
Passenger — 



•An additional half-year’s interest amounting to £03m. 
will fall to be met in 1963, being a further half-year’s 
interest at 6 per cent on the net borrowing in 1962. 



13 Change in volume of traffic, 

etc 

14 Miscellaneous 



+3.0 

-0.7 



15 Variation in Net Traffic Receipts 
Add: 

16 Increase in net receipts from 

commercial advertising and 
letting of sites, etc 



Deduct : 

18 Increase in Central Charges 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS— OUTSIDE LONDON 
1. SEASON TICKETS 

Indices of Second Class Monthly Season Ticket Rates at various mileages based on 1952 = 100 
(1952 was the date of the first National Charges Scheme) 



Miles 


1952 Scheme 
Operative from 
1.9.52 


1957 Scheme 
Operative 
from 15.9.57 


1959 Scheme 
Operative 
from 1.11.59 


Alteration to 1959 
Scheme Operative 
from 8.5.60 


“ Headroom ” 
Scheme 




100 


123 


139 


153 


183 




100 


117 


135 


150 


181 




100 


115 


136 


155 


187 




100 


113 


132 


150 


181 




100 


111 


130 


148 


178 




100 


110 


128 


145 


175 


70 


100 


109 


126 


143 


172 



2. ORDINARY FARES 

Index of Second Class Ordinary Single and Return Fares based on 1952=100 



1952 

(1st May) 


1957 

(15th September) 


1959 

(1st November) 


1960 

(12th June) 


Maximum 
authorised 
by the 
Transport 
Tribunal 


100 


114 


129 


143 


171 



511/1/1 



EXHIBIT AD 2 

BRITISH RAILWAYS -outside London December i960 



DISCOUNTS ALLOW SD fOR MONTHLY SEASON TICKETS, SECOND CLASS. 
PROPOSED * HEAD ROOM ’ SCALE Of MONTHLY SEASON TICKET RATE! 
COMPARED WITH MAXIMUM ORDINARY PARE Of 3J. PER MILE . 

IO 20 30 AO 50 60 70 80 




80 



O 



IO 20 30 40 50 60 

LENGTH OP JOURNEY-MILES. 



70 80 
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Item 

No. 

Total car mileage 

1 Road Services . . . 

2 Railways 

3 Total 
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LONDON TRANSPORT 
CAR MILEAGE 

1959 

(Budget) 1959 

(1) <59 

Millions Millions 

346.7 339.6 

194.8 197.6 

54L5 537.2 



EXHIBIT B.H. 20 



‘Future year’ 
I960 (Based on 

(Estimated) 1961 budget) 
(3) (4) 

Millions Millions 

324.3 324.7 

204.7 203.3 

529.0 528.0 



Item 

No. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



Analysis of changes 
Road Services 

New and improved services 

Net variation — planned service reductions and lost mileage 

Trolleybus conversion 

' Calendar changes 

Other variations 



1960 (Estimated) 
1959 more (+) more (+) or 
or less (— ) than less (— ) than 



1959 (Budget) 1959 

(5) (6) 

Millions Millions 

+0.9 +1.9 

-9.1 -18.0 

-0.5 +0.3 

— + 1.0 

+ 1.6 -0.5 



Net change— Road Services 



-7.1 -15.3 



Railways 

New and improved services 

Net variation — planned service reduction and lost mileage 
Non-implementation of shorter traffic day 

Cessation of uncoupling 

Calendar changes 

Other variations 



+0.3 

-3.4 

+4.3 



+1.6 



Net change — Railways 



+2.8 



Net change — All Services 



-4.3 



+1.5 



-2.9 



+ 7.1 
+0.5 
+0.9 
+7.1 



- 8.2 



‘ Future year ’ 
more (+) or 
less (-) than 
1960 

(Estimated) 

(7) 

Millions 



+0.6 



+ 1.5 



-1.5 

-0.2 

+ 0.4 



+ 1.4 
-0.8 



—09 

- 1.1 

-1.4 

-1.0 



EXHIBIT BH 21 



LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

Summary of Variations between the Budget of Passenger Traffic Receipts for Yea r 1959 (shown in 15 of 

1959 Inquiry— Page 505) and the Actual Receipts for Year 1959 and between Actual Receipts for Y earl959 and th 
Estimated Actual Receipts for 1960 at the level of Fares in Operation before 8th May, 1960 



Original Budget 1959 
Add effect in 1959 of fares increases 
of: — 

23rd August, 1959 

1st November, 1959 



Adjust for — 

Weather variations (exceptional 
summer and autumn) 
Influenza epidemic (February, 

1959) 

Other causes (mainly effect of 
lower mileage (see BH. 20) ... 

Actual Receipts 1959 



£m £m 
78.3 



+0.4 

+0.5 +0.9 

79.2 



+0.4 

— 0.1 



Brought forward 



Adjust for — 

Further effect of fares increases 
of 23rd August and 1st Nov- 
ember, 1959 +3-0 

Exceptional Summer and Autumn 
Weather, 1959 ••• — 0-4 

Influenza epidemic (February, 

1959) +0-1 

One additional day (Leap Year) +0.2 

Other causes — Lost mileage on 
Toad services partly offset by 
transfer of traffic to rail and 
improved economic conditions — 0.6 



79.3 



+ 2.3 



—0.2 



+ 0.1 Estimated Actual Receipts for 1960 

(excluding fares increase of 

79.3 8th May, 1960) 



81.6 
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NOTE. — (A) On the L.T. & S. Line the fares shown in Column (4) were 
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2 0 
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-The allowances for loss and drop back of traffic, used in calculating the discounted yields are shown on Exhibit 
Wholly from increases within existing charging powers. Yield from increases in li and 2 mile fares negligible 
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*Child element related to existing 4d. adult fare only 

t Applied to outward early morning journeys and to corresponding number of return 
journeys at ordinary fares 
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* Of the 8d. fare the discount has been applied only to that proportion which relates to journeys exceeding 2\ miles, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



MONDAY, 13th FEBRUARY, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and 'Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkstone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. ‘FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



(Mr. Fay): May I say a word about the additional 
information which is now available, Sir? You asked at 
page 37 of the transcript for copies of tables such as have 
been put in in the past, showing week by week a com- 
parison of the budget figures for London Transport with 
the receipts ; two tables are now, I hope, in the hands 
of the Tribunal, and they have also been circulated to 
those concerned in the London case. We have taken the 
liberty of calling them BH30, in respect of the year 1960, 
and BH31 in respect of the year 1961. 

The second matter is that at the end of the last day 
on which we met, my learned friend Mr. MacLaren asked 
for the usual appendices and further information arising 
out of some of Mr. Harbour’s exhibits. We were a little 
sceptical as to the necessity of having them in this case, 
but we have in fact provided them to the London County 
Council as asked. We have not, however, circulated them, 
but have suggested to the London County Council that 



in so far as they wish to use them, it will be for them 
to put them in. We have not sought to burden the tran- 
script with these various exhibits, many of which, 
according to our experience in the past, are never 
looked at. 

The third matter is that my learned friend Mr. Noakes 
indicated that those instructing him would be asking for 
certain information to be made available ; that is on page 
31 of the transcript. That information was duly asked 
for, and it has now been given to my friend in tabular 
form. 

I shall now recall Mr. Winchester for cross- 
examination. 

{President) : Before you do that, Mr. Fay, we regret that 
by an oversight the questions in the printed notes have 
not been numbered; they will be in future. 

(Mr. Fay ) : If you please, Sir. 



Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, recalled. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Goff. 



1. Mr. Winchester, have you the transcript with you? 
— I have. 

2. Will you look at Day 2, page 18, in the first column, 
a little below the middle of the page; you were asked: 
*' Having done that, what is the result? ” and you answered: 
“The gross receipts are shown on Mr. Harbour’s exhibit 
BH 28 ”. Do you see that? — Yes. 

3. Then: “ (g) That is ‘ Budget 1961 ’? (A) Yes; they 
are shown there at £32,895,000, or say, £32.9m.”. Then 
the next question is: “ That is at the end of column 2? ” 
and the answer is: “ Yes. As you explained just after 
lunch, that is made up of a figure, without any increase in 
charges, of £31m., plus £1.9m. for the increase from the 
May, 1960 increases in fares ”. Do you arrive at the 
£31m. by subtracting £1.9m. from the £32.9m., or have 
you derived the £31m. from somewhere? — I have relied 
for these figures on Mr. Harbour’s tables and his evidence, 
but I think it is fair to add that probably the £32.9m. was 
arrived at first, and £1.9ift. independently, and the £31m. 
is a residual figure; but I am not sure. 



4. But you cannot point out in any of the tables where 
that £31m. occurs? — No, it does not appear in any of the 
tables so far as I am aware. 

5. So that the £31m., as being the revenue without any 
increases in charges, would be a wrong figure if the £1.9m. 
was a wrong figure; you start with the £32m. which you 
get out of the tables, deduct the £1.9m. and you merely 
get a residual figure? — Yes. 

6. Where did you get the £1.9m. from? — The £1.9m. 
is the estimate that has been made of the yield expected 
from the various increases in fares. 

7. Yes, but I want to know about it. These were not 
your figures; they were largely taken from Mr. Harbour? 
—Yes. 

8. £1.9m. is not your estimate? — No. 

9. Did you get it out of Mr. Harbour’s tables? — I got 
it from Mr. Harbour, but from what particular table or 
what particular piece of evidence it was taken I am afraid 
I do not remember. 
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10. That is merely a figure; do you say it is the right 
one? — Yes. 

11. But if we want to check whether it is right, we 
should ask Mr. Harbour about that? — Yes. 

12. Would you agree that Mr. Harbour’s estimate of 
receipts on which he worked in Exhibit BH 28 — you 
remember that table, do you not? — Yes. 

13. It is in Day 3, at page 56, his estimates of yields at 
the various stages. Would you agree that they are conser- 
vative estimates? — I have not really applied my mind to it. 

I am aware of the figures, and I have looked at them ; they 
did not strike me on those estimates of yield as being 
particularly conservative. 

14. You said first of all that you had not applied your 
mind to them ; now you say that they did not strike you 
as being particularly conservative. Have you thought 
about them at all? — I looked at the figures, and when I 
first saw them they did not particularly surprise me. 

15. Are you Director of Budgets of the whole Com- 
mission — Yes. 

16. Is it part of your duty to check Mr. Harbour’s 
work? — No. I have seen the estimates of yield for the 
railways as a whole ; this London Lines exercise is a 
special exercise, of course, and it did not come to me in 
my other responsibility of examining the budget. 

17. Are you Director of Budgets for the whole Com- 
mission; do you budget for British Railways as a whole, 
including London Lines? — London Lines in isolation is 
something which is only of interest for the purpose of 
these Inquiries, and this figure is arrived at by a breakdown 
of an earlier global table for British Railways as a whole. 

IS. But so far as the Railways are concerned, you 
budget for British Railways as a whole? — In the first 
instance, yes. 

19. And, if necessary, you apportion something to 
London Lines? — Yes. 

20. Are you Director of Budgets as far as London 
Transport is concerned as well? — Yes. 

21. And in fact you relied upon Mr. Harbour’s tables 
and not your own. As Director of Budgets, are your 
duties supervisory, or how far are you responsible for 
budgets? — I am responsible for examining the budgets sup- 
plied by the various Divisions, and reporting to the Com- 
mission on them. 

22. So presumably you would examine Mr. Harbour's 
figures rather carefully? — Not in respect of London Lines 
in isolation; they do not come into my responsibility from 
that point of view. 

23. Did you examine his figures for London Transport, 
roads and coaches? — Yes, but not in detail. I would not 
say that I had examined every figure, or examined the 
thing in great detail; London Transport has a very good 
tradition for reasonable estimating in these matters, and 
one can rely on that. 

24. That is what I am rather suggesting ; in budgeting 
for yields from increases the policy would be to budget 
on a conservative basis, would it not? — No. The policy 
is to budget on as realistic a basis as possible, neither 
conservative nor whatever is the opposite of conservative. 

(Mr. Goff) : Liberal, presumably. 

(President) : It used to be, Mr. Goff! 

25. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness): You wanted to be 
satisfied, when you are putting up fares, that you would in 
fact be able to realise the estimated yield? — Oh, yes, or 
something reasonably near it. 

26. In budgeting you would tend, would you not, to 
under-estimate the likely yield rather than to over-estimate, 
it? — No, that is not the general philosophy, or general 
instruction. The general estimation of all these, when they 
come to us, is that they should be as near as possible. 

27. Or as near as you can judge; you think the budget 
cannot give you the increase in fares which is estimated in 
the table? — I have not examined the estimates in detail, 
but, as I say, I should expect them to be made as near as 



possible to get the most likely answer and that they should 
not be either conservative or liberal. 

28. On page 31, at the top of the page, Mr. Dickson 
was giving evidence, and I want to refer you to the first 
question in the first column on that page. Mr. Dickson 
is asked: “ Can you say whether or not the yield has been 
obtained? ” and the answer is : “ It is extremely difficult 
to answer these questions, because there are many factors 
at work. For the nine months to September 1960, the 
season ticket receipts exceeded the estimated proportion 
of the budget forecast by approximately £200,000; that is 
after allowing for an appropriate portion of the yield from 
the May increases ”. Then he is asked : “ And does that 
indicate that the yield has probably been obtained? ” and 
he said : “ Yes, but we must make allowances for transfers 
from other categories of fares, which is always a difficult 
point to evaluate; but the indications are that the yield has 
been obtained ”. That would rather be an indication that 
the yield was more than obtained, would it not? — Ignoring 
the reference to the complication of transfer between cate- 
gories, it might either be that the yield had been more than 
expected, or that the underlying trend was better than 
expected; you cannot say from any figures of this kind 
precisely how much is due to fares increases, or how much 
to other factors. 

29. But it might be that the yield was more than you 
would have expected? — Yes. 

30. And you rather hope it would be? — Yes, certainly; 

I am always hopeful. 

31. There is a great deal of development going on in 
suburban areas and in semi-suburban areas round London, 
is there not? — Do you mean in housing? 

32. Yes. — Indeed yes. 

33. Is that not likely to increase the revenue from 
London Lines? — I would think so, yes; it would be a 
helpful factor. 

34. And it would do that, without any increase in fares 
at all? — Yes. 

35. In your evidence you worked on a receipts and 
expenses basis for London Lines, did you not? — Y es. 

36. Just tell me this : Where did you get your receipts 
from ; were they taken from Mr. Harbour’s tables or 
were they your own work? — No; that was taken from Mr. 
Harbour. 

37. Do you think sufficient has been allowed for that 
trend to increase revenue by the development round 
London? — Mr. Harbour has explained the other factors 
at work. 

38. What other factors do you mean? — The general 
trend of trade and employment in industry. 

39. He said they were up in 1960 at the time of the 
budgeting in November, but he thought that there were 
some signs of a drop in December? — Yes. 

40. Do you think that might well be a merely temporary 
phase? — Yes. 

41. Subject to that, the indication is that the yield 
should go up without any increase, because of develop- 
ment? — That has been the trend, yes. 

42. Do you think that has been sufficiently allowed for 
in considering whether you should put forward proposals 
for a third increase in so short a time? — May I remind you 
of what I said in putting these figures forward in the first 
instance? It was that these are only a very rough check 
on the fares, which were settled first in relation to London 
Transport and I said that if, for example, you thought my 
estimates were £1.0m. out either in receipts or expenses, 
I would not be in the least disturbed. 

43. Are you saying that you are merely proposing to 
increase fares on London Lines as a measure of assimila- 
tion irrespective of the need? — No; it is subject to the 
broad test that the result is reasonable. 

44. But you said that you would not be disturbed if 
they were £1.0m. out? — No; they are not exact to that 
extent. 
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45. Is there any need to increase fares on London Lines 
at all? — Y es — on British Railways considerably. 

46. Yes, British Railways as a whole? — Yes. 

47. Have you got BH28, which is on page 56 of 
Day Three?— Yes. 

48. Columns 2, 3 and 4 deal with the expected yield 
of the increases at what has been described as Stages 
2 and 3?— Yes. 

49. They are the increases actually authorised by the 
second emergency Order, that is Stage 2 described in this 
schedule as “A”, and the increases proposed by the present 
Application over and above that, which is Stage 3 indicated 
at “B” — Yes. 

50. If you look at line 3 dealing with season-ticket 
rates, the proposal to increase season-ticket rates for 
London Lines, is that merely a measure of assimilation? 
—Yes. 

51. The figure at Stage “B” is gross £770,000, which is 
not a very large figure, is it — I do not know what you 
mean by “ large ”. Absolute largeness is not really 
relevant. 

52. Relative largeness. Considering the size of the 
undertaking and the figures in which you deal, £770,000 
is not a very large figure, is it — It is not a figure to be 
ignored. If you regarded every figure as not very large, 
nobody would ever have their fares put up at all. 

53. Of course, if you regarded every figure as not 
very large that would be absurd, because some obviously 
would be very large. What I am suggesting to you is 
that having regard to the size of the undertaking and the 
figures with which we are dealing in this sort of Inquiry, 
£770,000 is not, relatively speaking, a large item? — It is 
the largest item in column 3 on this table. 

54. We are dealing only with London Lines there, are 
we not — Yes. 

55. But there are much larger figures, of course, are 
there not, for London Transport and elsewhere. — There 
are larger figures, yes. 

56. The discounted yield is £280,000 — Yes. 

57. That leaves, does it not, a loss of 3 per cent, of 
the total custom? — I take it from you. 

58. It does not sound drastically wrong, does it? — 
There is always a loss of custom, especially at the early 
stages of a fares increase. 

59. As a matter of mathematics, the suggestion I put 
to you that there is a 3 per cent, loss on the total custom 
does not seem, on the face of it, extravagantly wrong? 
— No. 

(, President ): What do you mean by “total custom”? 
which figure is the total custom figure? 

(Mr. Goff): It is the £15m. figure in column 2, Sir. 

60. ( President ): You have agreed, as a mathematician, 
that £280,000 is 3 per cent, of £15m.? — No ; it is the 
difference between £770,000 and £280,000. 

61. £490,000 is 3 per cent.? — Yes. 

62. (Mr. Goff): This constant increase in fares causes 
a lot of opposition, does it not? — Yes. 

63. It is not well received? — No. 

64. It also causes a loss of custom, does it not — Yes. 

65. Do you think it was a sound business move, merely 
as a matter of assimilation, to increase London Lines’ 
season tickets when you only get a gross yield of £770,000 
and a net yield of £280,000? — We are getting £280,000 
out of the operation, so it is bound to be a sound business 
move. 

66. Is it your idea that, so long as you get extra 
money, it is a sound move whatever effect it has upon 
your goodwill? — No. One must look at goodwill and 
one must look at the long-term effect. £280,000 is the 
expectation in the early stages from this increase. What 
the further long-term effect is, I do not know. 



67. I am suggesting to you that having regard to the 
size of the amount you are going to get and the known 
opposition to this type of thing, it was not a sound 
business move to propose this increase merely as a matter 
of assimilation, this is a thing which would have been 
better left out? — It is not merely as a matter of 
assimilation. We need the money. 

68. But you said it was. You said you did not mind 
if your estimate was £lm. out, the London Lines’ increase 
was merely a matter of assimilation? — I said “ primarily ”, 

I think. If not, may I correct it now?. 

69. You did say “merely”, but you want to resile 
from that, do you? — If I did I apologise. I certainly did 
not mean “merely”, I meant primarily, in the first 
instance. 

70. Have you really considered the question of the 
London Lines’ increases in connection with anything other 
than assimilation? — The general need for money, both on 
London Lines and on British Railways as a whole. 

71. Do you think this is a good way of getting it, 
by increasing the season-ticket rates which produce the 
comparatively small sum? Do you think that is a good 
thing to do as a business proposition? — Indeed I do. I 
think the season-ticket rates are, in general, much too low 
in relation to the other categories of fares. 

72. Why do you say that? — They are about half-price; 
rather more than half-price, perhaps, on average for 
London Lines, but certainly half at the long distances. 

73. Do you belong to the school of thought which 
objects to the season-ticket custom and would rather see 
it done away with altogether? — No ; indeed, I think there 
ought to be a discount. I think it is sensible that they 
should have some discount. 

74. London Lines’ season tickets were increased under 
the first Order made in April, 1960, were they? — I think 
that is so, yes. 

75. That is Stage 1; that increased the maximum? — Yes. 

76. Some of the fares at that time were sub-standard 
compared with the original 1959 Scheme? — On London 
Lines? I should have thought very few, but I am not an 
expert on it. 

77. At any rate, when the maximum was increased by 
the first Order at Stage 1 all the season-ticket rates were, 
in fact, brought up to the new maximum, were they not? — 
I take it from you. 

78. Do you not know these things? — Not in detail, no. 

79. I would have thought you would know much more 
about them than I do — It is not my business. You are 
cross-examining me on other people’s evidence. 

80. I am cross-examining you on the affairs of the 
British Transport Commission. — I know. I have said I 
think there are very few by way of sub-standard fares on 
London Lines. If you say there are some, I will accept 
it from you. 

81. As Director of budgets you would surely be con- 
cerned to know whether the maximum rates were being 
charged, or not? — They are, by and large, being charged. 
The amount involved in any under-charging there may be 
is quite trifling as far as I am concerned. 

82. Stage 1 did give an increase in the season-ticket 
rate; that is all I want to get at. — Yes. 

83. And the powers taken at Stage 1 were, in fact, 
used? — Y es. 

84. So there was an increase at Stage 1? — Yes. 

85. At Stage 2 we get the first differentiation between 
London Lines and other lines, do we not? — The other lines 
of British Railways, yes. 

86. Stage 2 therefore provided higher maximum season- 
ticket fares again for London Lines? — Yes. 

87. Those powers were used, were they? — Yes. 

88. So that is two increases? — Yes. 
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S9. Now we are proposing a third increase; that is in 
a space of — the Scheme came into force in August, 1959, 
did it not? — Yes. 

90. So we are now in February, 1961, and that is 
about 16 or 17 months? — It was rather more than that 
before the Scheme could be put into force. 

91. About a year and a half? — Of that kind, yes. 

92. This is the third increase proposed ; two actually 
put into operation and a third now proposed? — Yes. 

93. Do you think the third one is warranted as a matter 
of business policy, having regard to the injury to goodwill, 
when you see from BH2S the comparatively small effect 
it has on increased yield? — I doubt this injury to goodwill. 
It is, 1 think, increasingly recognised that we have a need 
to put up our fares sufficiently, as far as reasonable, in 
order to assist our financial position. 

94. Is it not well known that there is very considerable 
objection to these what may be described as constant in- 
creases in fares? — They are fairly small increases in fares, 
these three. In total I think they are 20 per cent. 

95. Do you mind answering the question. Is it not well 
known that there is, in fact, serious complaint about these 
constant increases? — -There are always complaints about 
increases in fares. 

96. And it does, in fact, lose custom? — Yes. 

97. And you allow’ for that in your discount? — Yes. 

98. Would it surprise you to know that the Coulsdon 
West Residents' Association wrote to the Purley Council 
complaining about the proposed further increases of 
season-ticket rates? — No, it is a well-established practice. 

99. They said : “ Every increase tends to drive people 
to consider alternative means of transport which increases 
traffic on already overcrowded roads and is an uneconomic 
use of the highway ". Do you think they are right in 
saying that? — I doubt if it is an important factor in induc- 
ing people to buy cars, and when they have got a car they 
will try and travel, anyway. The relative costs of travelling 
by car and travelling by rail are largely irrelevant. 

100. It is the fact that more people are using private 
cars than used to do so; the railway is losing custom to 
private cars? — More people are owning private cars. 

101. That is a tendency you would like to check? — I 
doubt very much if increases in fares of this character 
have any perceptible effect. 

102. Do you mind answering my question. Is it a 
tendency which you would like to check? — I am not 
Canute, I am not trying to keep the tide back. 

103. I did not say it was a tendency you could prevent, 
I said is it one you would like to check? — Oh, yes. May I 
just say this : I say “ Oh, yes ” with some confidence as if 
it was a meaningful question, but this is not something 
that can be done. 

104. At all events, it would be unwise to increase the 
tendency, would it not, if you can avoid it? — Unwise from 
whose point of view? 

105. Yours. — Yes, it would be unwise unless the off- 
setting advantages are greater than the possible disadvan- 
tages. 

106. Indeed, yes. This increase in the London Lines’ 
season tickets is calculated to increase that tendency, is it 
not? — I would think not. I think the effect of season- 
ticket increases in inducing or encouraging people to buy 
motor-cars is quite trifling. 

107. You do? So you do not think that would have a 
serious effect in increasing that tendency. If it would, then 
this increase would be unwise, would it not? — Not neces- 
sarily. From our point of view we are going to make 
money out of it. 

108. But the money you are going to make would not 
be sufficient to offset the disadvantages? — What is the 
disadvantage from our point of view? 

109. If you find people are not going by rail and you 
are just losing custom. — If we will make money out of 
them, it cannot be to our disadvantage. 



110. But you are not making money if you lose too 
many passengers, are you? You make money by increas- 
ing the fares, but you lose by losing customers? — Yes ; 
but we have estimated here that we shall make £280,000 
from these increases. 

111. You think it is a sufficient return for this particular 
move, notwithstanding any effect it may have on your 
goodwill? — Yes. 

112. On page 18 of the Second Day, towards the 
bottom of column 1, do you see this question: “So that 
is the anticipated receipts in a future year, based on the 
1961 budget and assuming the full implementation of the 
proposals? (A) Yes. This compares with working 
expenses. I start from the figure of £29m. shown on 
WW1I at page 21 of the 1958 proceedings, and I bring 
that up to date in respect of changes in wage rates and 
price levels.” Has the Tribunal the transcript of the 1959 
proceedings? 

( President ) : Yes, I am afraid so. 

113. [Mr. Goff): If I may respectfully say so, I share 
the expression of regret, Sir. It is on page 21 of the 
previous transcript, Exhibit WW11. The passenger 
receipts at present charges were £28m., and then there 
were working expenses £14m. for local trains and £2m. 
for contribution to through trains, then certain adjust- 
ments, and one arrived at the figure of £29m. With that, 
do you know, calculated on the actual audited figures for 
1957, or was it done, as for this Inquiry, on what are 
described as actual estimated figures? This Inquiry was 
taking place, at this stage, on the 18th December, 1958, 
so it was the end of the year. Do you know whether 
Exhibit WW11 was based on the audited accounts for 
1957 or the actual estimated figures for 1958? — I do not 
think it was based on audited accounts at all. The figures 
for London Lines have to be specially calculated, specially 
estimated, for the purpose of these Inquires, and these 
calculations were based on special calculations made 
reflecting the price levels at the time they were made and 
the general level of operation. 

114. The apportionment was that you were apportion- 
ing the figures for British Railways, were you not? It 
was not a random guess? — Oh, no ; but we were not 
looking at the total figures for British Railways and then 
trying to apportion out a bit for London Lines. We 
were looking at the actual detailed costings for individual 
depots and services and adding them up. 

115. So you were making that estimate, as far as you 
could, as if London Lines were a separate undertaking? 
— Yes. 

116. That was based on some figures of some descrip- 
tion, was it not? — Yes. 

117. That is what I am getting at. Was it based upon 
audited figures for the previous year, or on actual figures 
for the year which was about to end? The answer may 
be that you do not know, but if you do I would like 
to be told— May I say this: I will check back on the 
actual basis from which we started, the date of it, but 
whatever it may have been, it would have been adjusted, 
if necessary, to bring it to the price levels current at this 
time. 

(Mr. Fay): It is pages 59 and 60 of the transcript of 
the last Inquiry, when Mr. Richards explained the make-up 
of these figures. 

(Mr. Goff): I am much obliged to my friend. 

(President): It begins at Q-289, Mr. Goff. 

118. (Mr. Goff) : They are taken from the Commission’s 
published accounts; that is the answer to my question, 
is it — No. They are taken from some of the detailed 
accountings and costings which underline these accounts. 

119. So they were taken from accountings and costings 
in your offices?— In the offices of the Regions, yes. 

120. On page 18, in the middle of the column, you 
were being asked about receipts, and you then said, in 
the second half of your answer: “Then I have also 
made an estimate of the working expenses, starting from 
the figure in the 1959 hearing and adjusting that for 
changes in wage rates and prices levels; without going 
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into the details of the nature of the variations, I have 
just adjusted it purely for wage rates and price levels ”? — 
Yes. 

121. So that whereas WW11 was compiled from the 
costings and accounts in your offices, your present estimate 
is not compiled in detail, you have merely adjusted WW 1 1 
according to a general trend in wage rates and price 
levels? — For British Railways — the general experience of 
British Railways. 

122. Would it not have been more accurate to have 
worked it out afresh, as was done in the case of WW 11? — 
This is an exercise that I have done from time to time 
in the past. It is a particularly difficult time to do it 
just now while services are changing all over the place. 
I was satisfied that by doing it the way in which I have 
done it I was not overstating the case. In my experience 
the reliance placed on London Lines’ costings in the past 
did not make me feel it was a necessary and inevitable 
part of the case to be presented to-day in any meticulous 
detail taking months of working and calculation. 

123. You say the reliance placed on London Lines in 
the past? — The reliance placed on any detail accuracy 
in these figures in the past, I think, has not been very great. 

124. Reliance placed by whom? — By anybody at this 
hearing. 

125. Are you suggesting WW 11 is not reliable? — Yes, 
it is a reasonable estimate. It is not an accurate calculation. 

126. It is a reasonable one if it is not reliable?— Well, 
it is reliable within the margin of error inherent in the 
nature of the calculation. 

127. If it is not reliable to start with and then you 
merely adjust it, are you not likely to get a result which 
is deteriorated still further and would be wor'se in com- 
parison with what it would be if you made a new 
calculation? — It may be that by making a completely 
fresh calculation I could slightly have narrowed the 
margin of error inherent in that figure. 

128. Are you sure it is “slightly”? May not your 
adjustment of something which starts inaccurate produce 
a substantially wrong result? — I think the mathematical 
consequences of what you are suggesting are quite 
trifling. 

129. You said you had adjusted it without going into 
details of the nature of the variations, you have adjusted 
it purely for wage rates and price levels — Yes. 

130. So it does not take account of any other factors 
which may be operating in 1959 and 1960 and not be 
operating now, does it? — Any change in those other 
factors, no. 

131. It does not take into account the effect of 
economies? — No. 

132. Or the effect of increased population in or around 
London? — That would not affect the expenses. I am only 
talking about working expenses. 

133. Economies, of course, would affect working 
expenses? — Yes 

134. And those you have not taken into account — No. 

135. So the figure you give now for working expenes 
is likely to be too high, is it? — Yes. 

136. You say “Yes”? — Yes. I did explain this in my 
evidence before, I do not think it is anything new. 

137. I will not waste time by inquiring about it. Are 
you sure you said in your evidence that your figure, not 
taking economies into account, was too high? — Yes. I 
think I said it was “probably” too high. Perhaps I can 
be more specific. If you look at the large question at 
the bottom of the second column on page 18. 

138. You say you have not taken account of 
modernisation of certain services. “I found that too 
great a problem at that time of change to do it in any 
precise way. So far as the fruits of modernisation are 
increased receipts, these are taken account of in the 
estimate of traffic receipts. In so far as modernisation 
may affect the working expenses, it is not directly 



reflected in the figures I have given. However, I think 
that in the Modernisation Schemes which particularly affect 
the London Area, there probably will be some reduction 
in working expenses despite the increase in volume of 
services, but I do not think the reduction of working 
expenses will be great, because any improvement in the 
costs per mile, or what have you of expenses, will be offset 
by the greater volume of service. That is part of the 
purpose of modernisation, to give a better service and 
to get better receipts. Also improvements in the economies 
of the service will be offset in these estimates I have been 
making, because the depreciation of the old rolling-stock 
on historic cost will be replaced by depreciation made on 
current replacement provision, which is three times as 
high. So that if I take into account the special two 
factors, I would not expect the reduction in working 
expenses to be spectacular, to be of any great importance.” 
Are you agreeing that if you worked them out anew and 
took all the factors into account, the expenses would be 
less than the figure you have given? — Yes. 

139. Appreciably less — Some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

140. Half a million pounds — I would think not ; I 
would think it unlikely that it would be as much as that. 

141. It might approach that figure — It might approach 
that figure. But I did go on to point out that any 
reduction in working expenses would be more than offset 
by the greater interest we would have to pay. May I just 
correct myself about the hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
perhaps as much as half a million pounds. I have been 
looking a little more at these figures since I gave evidence, 
and the figures I have got in mind are the improvements 
in working expenses, taking depreciation at common price 
levels. If you adjust to put the old figures on historic 
cost depreciation and the current figures on current prices 
— which is the appropriate way of looking at it in 
relation to WW 1 1 — I feel pretty confident that it would 
not be as much as half a million pounds. 

142. I want to get this clear. Allowing all factors 
every way, that is to say your saving by economies and 
modernisation and your increased expenses by being able 
to give a better service and the increased interest on 
capital, you agree that the result is likely to show a lower 
net figure for expenses than you allow? — No. If you 
bring depreciation into account — which is not brought into 
account at the expenses level, or brought into account at 
all in WW11 — and if you bring interest into account it 
will be the other way, the total costs will be greater. 

143. Would it not have been better, in a serious Inquiry 
of this sort, to have worked the thing out afresh so that 
one could really get a picture instead of just adjusting 
WW11? 

(. President ): You know, Mr. Goff, if I may interrupt 
Mr. Winchester, behind this discussion there is the fact, 
which I have come to regard as inescapable, that it is 
impossible, whether you are dealing with London Lines 
or with British Railways as a whole, to get an accurate 
figure for working expenses if you mean the whole of the 
expenses, because one cannot disentangle the track from 
the signalling figures ; at least, no one has yet suggested 
a way in which you can accurately do so, certainly not 
to me in the last nine years. 

144. (Mr. Goff) : With respect, I fully appreciate that 
what I am suggesting to the Witness is that when there 
are these difficulties it would be much better to work 
out a fresh calculation as at to-day rather than to adjust 
the previous ones; one would get a better result. (To 
the Witness): That is what I am suggesting to you, that 
a modem calculation instead of an adjustment of WW 11 
would have been a fairer way to treat the Tribunal and 
the Objectors than the one you have adopted. Would 
you accept the criticism? — No. 

145. So far as wage rates and prices are concerned, am 
I right in understanding that what you have done is to 
take the rises in the whole of the British Railways? — 
Yes. 

146. You have ascertained a percentage and then 
applied the same percentage to the £29m., which is the 
figure in WW 11? — Yes. 
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147. Would the same percentage necessarily apply to 
London Lines treated by themselves as applies to British 
Railways as a whole? — Not precisely, but I cannot 
imagine there would be any great difference. 

148. Had you means of finding out what the real 
percentage increase as to London Railways alone was if 
you looked into your records? — I do not think so, without 
a very great deal of investigation and inquiry. 

149. It could have been done? — Yes. 

150. Might it have turned out to be substantially 
different, do you think, from the overall percentage? — I 
should be very surprised. 

151. In your evidence I think you said you ought to 
have a reserve for London Lines, did you not? — Yes. 

151a. That came, I think, to half a million pounds. 

{Mr. Fay): I think it is £lm. 

{President): It is the middle of the second column on 
page 18. 

152. {Mr. Goff) : I am much obliged. (To the Witness ) : 
“That gives you half a million pounds over and above 
available for reserve?”, and you answered that that was 
so? — Yes. 

153. So my recollection that it was half a million 
pounds was, in fact, right? — No, not if you read on. 

154. “ Do you regard that as in any way excessive? — 
No, I think it is less than adequate.” I quite agree you 
said it ought to be more. On the figures it was going 
to work out at half a million pounds, but you thought 
that was not enough, it ought to be £lm? — At least £lm. 

155. And you arrived at that, did you not, simply again 
by a proportion sum, that if it was right for London 
Transport to have £2+m., then, having regard to the 
comparable sizes of the undertaking, it was right for 
London Railways to have £lm? — Yes. 

156. Would you agree that in general, when costs are 
rising and fares increases are driving away customers, you 
should keep reserves to a minimum? — That has been our 
bane throughout our existence; costs have always been 
rising and we have had no reserves. 

157. It would not help you very much if you had 
reserves, would it, to meet rising costs? — If our fares 
are set at a level which would enable us to create reserves, 
it does help us to cushion the immediate effect of the net 
increase in costs. 

158. Cushioning the immediate effect can have a worse 
effect on the public in the end, can it not? — What do 
you mean by a “ worse effect ”? They are only in total 
asked to pay the reasonable costs of the undertaking 
whether they pay it slightly later or slightly earlier. 

159. What you mean by cushioning the effect is this: 
If you get rising costs, wage increases, and so forth, if 
you have got a reserve you may be able to stave off any 
increase in fares consequent upon a wage award for some 
while? — I was not thinking so much of staving it off, no, 
but of bearing the burden between the date we get the 
increase in costs and the date we get the consequential 
increase in fares. 

160. So your reserve is not going to be used in any 
way to prevent the public having their fares increased, 
it is merely to be available to you as a stop-gap between 
the time you get the wage increase and the time you get 
an interim award? — I should think that was one of the 
uses of it. 

161. You would not want a large reserve for that sort 
of purpose? — Not very large, no. 

162. Of course, any reserve, to be sufficient to prevent 
wage increases causing rising fares, would have to be a 
very large reserve, would it not? — It all depends on what 
is going to happen to the currency. 

163. I think Mr. Fay, when he was cross-examining 
Mr. Lawson in the 1959 Inquiry, put to him that if the 
reserve was going to be used to stabilise prices it would 
have to be pretty large. That will be found at Q.5470 



on page 333 : “ If it is going to be used to stabilise prices, 
I suggest again it has to be a pretty big reserve”, and 
the answer was: “You cannot do it, in my opinion. 
I think it would be a great mistake to try and stabilise 
prices by using a reserve to a large extent”. Would 
you agree with that? — Oh, certainly, yes. All our 
experience has been that it is small help to stabilise prices. 

164. Really, your desire to have a reserve is to have 
something in hand as a stop-gap if you get increases in 
wages between that time and the time when you can get 
an interim Order? — That is one of the minor reasons, 
but it is the reason which emerged from the way in which 
you put your original question. 

165. You say that is a minor reason. What is the 
major reason — The major reason is that we think that 
this business, like any other business, ought to be earning 
reserves, ought in particular to be earning reserves against 
the increased cost of replacing rolling-stock and assets at 
higher prices, and also to have some reasonable margin 
for self-financing to be able to finance to a modest extent 
the changes in life which necessitate buying better and 
newer assets. 

160. {President): Mr. Winchester, if you were a lawyer 
you would have added to those remarks that one reason 
for having a reserve is that Parliament has said you ought 
to — Yes. 

167. {Mr. Goff): That is a matter of legal argument 
on which I shall have to address you in due time. Sir. 
{To the Witness): Of course, for British Railways as a 
whole, although Parliament has said they ought to have 
a reserve, really it is quite impracticable for them to have 
a reserve? — That is so at the moment. 

168. So you cannot simply say: “Parliament says we 
ought to have a reserve and therefore we must? — No. 

169. So far as British Railways as a whole are con- 
cerned, it is impracticable? — But we have in each part 
of our undertaking the obligation to fix our prices in such 
a way as will enable us to earn a reserve. 

170. If that is practicable? — Yes, and it is practicable 
on London Lines. 

171. Let us come back to what I put to you to start 
with. You are considering this in circumstances where 
costs are steadily rising? — The general level of costs is 
not showing any marked increase at the moment. 

172. Yours have risen considerably, have they not, 
owing to wage increases? — Yes. 

173. And you have already had two fare increases in 
recent times, and you are now proposing a third? — Fairly 
small ones. If you insist on the numbers, I think I can 
refer to the size. 

174. They run into substantial sums of money, do 
they not? — Yes. 

175. And they have caused considerable ill-feeling 
amongst many of your customers? — I doubt that. I 
think they realise, as has been said in Parliament by the 
Prime Minister and others, that it is our duty to charge 
a proper price for our services. 

176. Do you really think that? — Yes. 

177. You allow in your figures quite a substantial 
discount for loss of custom because of the increases? — 
Yes. There is always an immediate reaction ; some people 
try to avoid paying it. 

178. Is that not because the reaction is that people do 
not say: “ Of course they must do this, they have got to 
pay their way,” but that they say: “This is dreadful. 
Here are the fares going up again. I must get out of 
paying this if I can ”? — No. Some of them may find ways, 
or may, in consequence, try and save part of their fares. 

179. In that sort of atmosphere would you agree that 
they should try to keep your reserves to a minimum? — 
No. Life has been like that and will continue to be like 
that. We cannot on every occasion be looking over our 
shoulder in this way, or we shall never charge a proper 
price. This present situation is no worse, in fact I should 
think on the whole it is better from the point of view of 
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the economic background, than at practically any time in 
the last 12 years. 

180. There, of course, you are referring to the general 
economic state of the country? — Yes. 

181. But your particular position is that you have had 
very substantial wage increases? — Yes. 

182. Several times in the very near past? — No, I 
think we have had one substantial increase. It came in 
bits, I agree, but it all eventually was back-dated to the 
beginning of 1960. 

183. You do not agree with the suggestion that in the 
circumstances as they are in which you are working you 
should keep your reserves to a minimum? — No. 

184. If you get a reserve on London Lines will it be 
used for London Lines exclusively? — No. 

185. So is this not an artificial conception? — No ; it is 
saying what is a proper price for the London Lines’ users 
to pay, and the proper price should be such as will meet 
their expenses and leave a margin over. 

186. London Lines, of course, is simply part of British 
Railways, is it not? — Yes. 

187. And its reserve would not be an asset used 
separately for London Lines at all, would it? — No. 

188. What it would, in fact, do would be merely to 
lessen the losses on British Railways in general? — Yes. 

189. So it is quite a fallacious idea to look upon it 
as if you are running London Lines as a separate under- 
taking, an undertaking which can make profits and there- 
fore ought to have a reserve. What you really want to do 
is to get out of London Lines something which you call a 
reserve, but which is really something which will go to 
lessen the losses of British Railways as a whole? — I am 
trying to get a proper price from London Lines for their 
services as the Commission is trying to do everywhere, and 
it cannot wait until everybody is ready and able to pay a 
proper price before it gets it from one particular place. 

190. It is the fact, is it not, that to speak of it as a 
reserve and to consider grounds upon which it ought to 
have a reserve, particularly the ones the learned President 
suggested, namely that the Act of Parliament required it, 
is really quite artificial? — I am not able to argue with 
you on the meaning of the word of the Act, but I do 
not regard talking about a reserve and using the word 
“ reserve ” as being in general artificial. 

191. It is the fact anyway, is it not, that this will 
not appear in any way as a separate bookkeeping entry 
or as a separate fund, it will be merely swallowed up 
in the losses you generally have on British Railways? — Yes. 

192. ( President ): That would be true of the increases 
in fares, would it not? — Indeed, yes, Sir. 

193. (Mr. Goff): Mr. Winchester, are you concerned at 
all with the question of whether anything should be done 
to increase the use of the buses in the off-peak hours, or 
is that a suggestion which I should put to somebody 
else? — I think it would be more useful to put it to 
somebody else. 

194. Also I am going to suggest to the witnesses that 
the single fare staging and half-mile charging which has 
been introduced already for If miles, and is proposed for 
2f miles, should be adopted generally for season tickets 
and for London Lines and London Transport in London ; 
that is a matter which I should put to Mr. Harbour, Mr. 
Dickson and possibly other witnesses, but not to you? — 
No, not to me. 

195. I am also going to dispute at considerable length 
the mode of calculating Central Charges, but perhaps I 
ought to put that to Mr. Evershed and Mr. Harbour. 

(Mr. Fay): It is this Witness and Mr. Evershed. 

(The Witness) : I did say that I had relied on Mr. 
Harbour’s figures and — 

196. (Mr. Goff): Yes ; that is why I was not going to 
put it to you, and if you say I should, I shall put it to 
you in detail. So far as Central Charges are concerned. 



you gave evidence at page 19 in the middle of the first 
column, when you were asked: “ Finally, a rather different 
matter I want to ask you about which concerns London 
Transport. Firstly, Central Charges : How are the Com- 
mission approaching the problem of Central Charges at 
this Inquiry? — Well, I think Mr. Evershed will explain in 
a little more detail that the figures we have arrived at 
for our own purposes and used for the purposes of this 
Inquiry have been done by proceeding from the £6m., or 
thereabouts, which we think was inherent in the Tribunal’s 
decision on the 1959 Scheme and adjusting that for any 
known or expected changes. The only ones of any sub- 
stance of which we are aware that are likely to affect 
the year 1961 are changes in volume of investment and 
capital expenditure. (Q) Mr. Evershed will deal with the 
detail of that calculation? (A) Yes ”. Have you gone into 
the details of the calculation at all? I want to put 
differences in detail on many points ; would you be able 
to deal with that? 

(President): With regard to London Transport or 
London Lines? This is London Transport, is it not? 

(Mr. Goff) : London Transport, Sir. 

(President): Mr. Winchester dealt with his Central 
Charges allocation in the case of London Lines on page 
18 in the middle of the right-hand column, at the question 
beginning: “Was it taken in 1953 at £2m? ” 

197. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; the answer was: “Yes. 
It was, I think, originally arrived at by taking the Central 
Charges appropriate to British Railways as a whole and 
apportioning these between London Lines and the rest of 
British Railways’ operation pro rata to working expenses. 
(Q) You took the ratio of the working expenses? (A) 
Yes. (Q) And you adopt the same method to-day? What 
does that produce as the contribution of London Lines 
to Central Charges? (A) If you use the 1959 accounts, 
the total British Railways’ Central Charges were £42m. ; 
the London Lines’ expenses as shown in WW 1 1 were 
£29m., and the total British Railways’ working expenses 
in 1959 were £499m. A simple proportion sum gives you 
£2fm. attributable to London Lines ”. Would you forgive 
me for one moment, Sir? I think we are getting at cross 
purposes; I am not challenging it as to London Lines, 
but as to London Transport. 

(President): Yes. In general, Mr. Goff, you may take 
it that if you find you are asking subsequent witnesses 
questions and they say they cannot answer, and you think 
you ought to have put a particular question to Mr. 
Winchester, he can come back. 

(Mr. Goff): If you please. Sir; I am obliged. Then at 
this stage I shall not deal with it with Mr. Winchester; 

I think I should be wasting time. 

(Mr. Fay): I think the evidence which Mr. Winchester 
gave with regard to London Transport was that it had 
been agreed with the Officer of London Transport to say 
that; it is at page 19, column 1, three parts of the way 
down. 

198. (Mr. Goff) : Yes ; in the middle of the first 
column we see the question and answer I have already 
read : “ Finally, a rather different matter I want to ask 
you about which concerns London Transport. Firstly, 
Central Charges: How are the Commission approaching 
the problem of Central Charges at this Inquiry? (A) Well, 

I think Mr. Evershed will explain in a little more detail 
that the figures we have arrived at for our own purposes 
and used for the purposes of this Inquiry have been done 
by proceeding from the £6m., or thereabouts which we 
think was inherent in the Tribunal’s decision on the 1959 
Scheme and adjusting that for any known or expected 
changes. The only ones of any substance of which we 
are aware that are likely to affect the year 1961 are changes 
in volume of investment and capital expenditure ”. (To 
the Witness) : Then you agreed that Mr. Evershed would 
deal with that, and then you were asked: “You are 

an officer of the Commission. Has the Commission an 
interest in defining, as between yourself and London Trans- 
port, the amount of London Transport’s Central Charges?” 
and you answered: “ Indeed, we always try to agree with 
them what is a proper arrangement for Central Charges ”. 
Then: “ (Q) The agreed figure is now published year by 
year in the booklet ‘London Transport’? (A) ‘London 
Transport in 1959 ’ shows the figure agreed for 1959, which 
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was £6m. (Q) What was the agreed figure for 1960? (A) 
We have recently agreed the figure of £6£m. for 1960, 
and we have provisionally agreed a figure of £7m. for 
1961 ” That is rather a case of a person agreeing with 
himself, is it not? Who agreed the figure of £6m. for 
1959 ; who were the two parties to the agreement? (A) 
London Transport and the Commission. 

199. The Commission as a whole? — They are both 
separate corporate bodies. 

200. So the Commission agreed with London Trans- 
port? — -Yes. 

201 . But on what did they base their agreement ; did 
they work on figures? — Yes ; they based their agreement 
on the various arguments and discussions which have taken 
place here in a large number of Inquiries, and also on 
the kind of calculations that have been produced by Mr. 
Evershed and as to which he is familiar with the details. 

202. So that if I cross-examined Mr. Evershed, and 
supposing he agreed, or supposing the Commission found 
after the cross-examination, or after I had called by 
witnesses, that the figures which Mr. Evershed has put 
forward on his tables are wrong, that would undermine 
the basis of the agreement which the Commission made 
with London Transport?— If you showed that they were 
wrong to a substantial extent, we might like to think again, 
but we do like to deal in round half -millions. The matter 



is not susceptible to exact mathematical calculations, and 
we proceed on the broad figure. 

203. But at any rate you agree that it is an agreement 
between the two of you; you do not suggest, do you, 
that it binds anybody else? — No, certainly not. 

(. President ): Mr. Goff, were you cross-examining on 
behalf of the London County Council only? 

(Mr. Goff): I now represent the London County 
Council, the Middlesex County Council and the Surrey 
County Council and a considerable number of supporting 
Boroughs and Urban District Councils, Sir. 

0 President ) : Then perhaps it would be convenient to put 
your Representation in the form of a list. 

(Mr. Goff): If you please, Sir ; it comes to something 
like 20. 

( President ): Now Mr. MacLaren, are you next? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please, Sir. 

( President ): You are cross-examining on behalf of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon County Borough 
Councils, and Walthamstow and Leyton Borough 
Councils? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 



Cross-examined by 

204. Mr. Winchester, could you look at Table AE3; 

I think you may be able to help me with this. I would 
like you to look at line 7, which shows in 1959 a net 
contribution by London Transport to the Transport 
Commission of £6.0m.? — Yes. 

205. And then in 1960, a contribution of £6.3m— Yes. 

206. That is on the basis, is it not, that the fares 
increases which were in fact operating in 1960 are not 
included in this estimate? — That is so ; they are at the 
1959 fare levels. 

207. Yes; actually in 1960 there was £1.7m. Is that 

right? — I do not remember the precise figure 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, that is right. 

208. (Mr. MacLaren) : I am obliged. (To the 

Witness: That would mean that the net contribution by 
London Transport to the British Transport Commission 
in 1960 has in fact been of the order of £8.0m.? — That 
is so. 

209. In 1961, of course, the figure of net receipts will 
also change, will it not? — Yes. 

210. Are you in a position to give me the figure for 
the working expenses of London Transport? I want the 
estimated working expenses for 1961, not the future year. 
—No, not off-hand ; I think Mr. Evershed will be better 
able to give you that. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is in line 4, is it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, it is not ; that is the future year. 
(Mr. Fay): And that is 1961. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No ; it is adjusted. 

(Mr. Fay) : Not the expenses. 

210a. (Mr. MacLaren) (to the Witness): Perhaps it 
would be simpler if I asked Mr. Evershed? — Yes, I 
think so. 

21 1 . And I think we have in fact been given a figure for 
the benefit of fares increases in that year; it will be the 
figures quoted, namely £0.2m. plus £2.5m. plus £2.4m., 
with £0.1 m. allowed for the fortnight? — Yes. that is about 
it. 

212. So that it is £5.1m. on that basis, is it not?— Yes. 

213. And that, added to the £1.8m., is £6.9m.; it is a 
contribution of £6.9m. in 1961 on the present fare level? — 
Subject to some small adjustment in the working expenses. 
It is quite trifling; I cannot remember the exact figure, but 
it is £100,000 or so. 



Mr. MacLaren 

214. You were giving figures for the fall-out of the year 
1960 for the British Transport Commission as a whole; 
are you able to give me a figure for the expected income 
for the year 1960 for other activities as a whole— the net 
income for other activities? — It would not be very different 
from what it was in 1959. 

215. Would it be about £10m.?— Yes. I have not the 
precise figure with me, but it is of that order within a 
million or so. 

216. You were good enough to give the contribution to 
joint expenses by coaching services and freight services in 
1958; have you a figure for the contribution by freight 
services in 1959? 

(President): I am lost, Mr. MacLaren; what is your 
question? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Mr. Winchester was giving evidence 
as to tire contribution to joint expenses of the coaching 
services and the freight services 

(President) : Where was that? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It is on page 17, in the second column. 

217. (The Witness) : I said in about the fourth para- 
graph that it would be slightly down on the £60m., and I 
do not think I can improve on that; these figures are not 
precise within £2.0m. or £3.0m. 

21 8. (Mr. MacLaren) : No. I quite follow. What about 
1960? — That would be still lower, but again how much 
lower I am not sure. I am not anxious to go into a lot of 
detail on British Railways as a whole; this is a matter in 
which, as you know. Parliament is very interested, and I 
do not want to go bandying figures about more precisely 
than I need. 

219. If you please; I will leave it at that. — But it will be 
some millions more lower. 

220. (President) : The figures given to the Select Com- 
mittee ended with 1958, did they not? — That is so, Sir. 

221. The figures you are now talking about in the 
second column of the table on page 18, in which you say 
that the coaching services have improved, are figures which 
have not been given anywhere until the other day? — That 
is so, Sir. 

222. And those are only direct expenses? — That is so. 

223. They are movement and terminal expenses, leaving 
out track and signalling? — Yes, and a certain amount of 
central administration and so on, leaving Central Charges 
out altogether. 
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224. {Mr. MacLaren) : That is precisely what we want 
to know — the figures you give on page 470 when the 
Commission was talking about direct expenses. What was 
included in the direct expenses, or what was excluded from 
them, whichever of those two questions is the easier to 
answer? — I think the exclusion is easier to answer : Track, 
signalling, administration, Central Charges. 



225. Was it general administration, or only part? — Some 
part of the general administration figure shown under 
British Railways and the whole of the administration of 
the Commission. 

(Mr. Noakes) : I have no questions to ask of Mr. 
Winchester, Sir. 



Cross-examined 



226. I did not quite follow your figures on the Second 
Day for the annual deficit of British Railways; what was 
the annual deficit for 1959? — It is the figure shown in the 
Published Accounts for 1959. 

227. I think you mentioned a figure of £84m.? — Yes. 

228. Does that include interest charges? — That is after 
charging interest, yes. 

229. The reason I have brought this up is that according 
to the Government White Paper entitled “Reorganisation 
of the Nationalist Transport Undertakings ” at paragraph 
6, it says : “ The railways ... are a long way short (by 
about £60m. a year) of covering even their running costs. 
This is quite apart from the problem of meeting their 
interest charges, whether upon the price paid for the under- 
takings or upon the money since borrowed for modernisa- 
tion and other purposes. These interest charges now total 
some £75m. a year ”. I was wondering how those figures 
in the White Paper compared with your figures? — The 
£84m. is after charging £42m. for interest and other Central 
Charges. The working deficit in 1959 for British Railways 
was £42m.; the Government White Paper says that the 
comparable figure to-day to that £42m. is about £60m. 

230. I think in your evidence you gave for 1960 a 
total figure of £90m.? — I said that was the estimate we 
had made in July. 

231. So that of that £90m., £60m. is revenue and 
£30m. is interest? — No. I am a little reluctant to go 
too far into this ; I am happy to give you anything that 
is necessary for you, but I am a little reluctant to go into 
the finances as a whole. 

232. But you appear to have given one set of figures, 
whereas the White Paper has given another, and they do 
not appear to agree? — The working deficit position of 
£42m. in 1959 has certainly deteriorated since then on 
British Railways, and it may well be at about the £60m. 
that is now mentioned in the White Paper. The £75m. 
a year that they use here as interest charges is not 
comparable with the Central Charges figure, also £42m., 
which was shown in the 1959 Accounts, because in the 
1959 Accounts we charged, by agreement with the 



Cross-examined 



236. Would you agree that one of the matters which 
has to be looked at in deciding on any future charge, 
either in respect of the passenger fares, season tickets, 
freight, or any other charge made by the railway, is the 
matter of efficiency in the running of the organisation? 
— I do not think the two are connected. We have a 
permanent duty to be efficient, which is not affected by the 
fact that we may at a particular moment wish to increase 
our charges. 

237. But would you not agree that in order to come 
and ask for an increase in fares, it would be appropriate 
that you should satisfy the Tribunal that you are running 
your system in the most economic manner in which it 
could be run? — No, I do not think so. I do not think it 
is part of the duty of the Tribunal to examine our 
efficiency, but of course, it is not for me to say. 

238. Has it not a bearing on it in this way, that if 
there are some indications that possible economies could 
be effected in the running of the organisation, it would 
have a profound effect on the decision as to whether 
or not fares should be increased? — No. The efficiency 
of the railway operations at the moment are such that 
there is not the remotest possibility of any economies 
meeting the deficiencies in the short term. 



by Mr. Vine 

Government under the 1957 Transport (Railway Finances) 
Act, a substantial amount of our interest to a special 
suspense account. The £75m. is the whole of our interest 
burden, calculating the interest which we were, under the 
interim arrangement, charging to suspense. 

233. I think my only other question is this: Why is 
it that the Transport Commission have had three bites 
at the cherry in a matter of about 12 months? — In part 
it is due to the deficiencies of Section 23 of the Transport 
Act, 1953, under which we must go in order to secure 
quick action. 

234. What I am putting to you is this, that if you 
have to revise your estimates three times in a year, the 
estimates you are bringing before us now are not very 
accurate? — No ; if we can have it varied to raise our 
charges by the amount we would have liked when we 
first did it, we would have asked for a lot more, but 
we asked for what was permissible within the somewhat 
stringent terms of Section 23 of the 1953 Act. 

235. Are these charges made through any violation of 

the Transport Commission or are they made as a result of 
direct or indirect pressure by the Government 

( President ): I do not suppose this Witness can answer 
that, Mr. Vine. Mr. Fay is the right person to answer 
that, or to say that it is not relevant. 

(Mr. Fay ) : I was going to suggest to my learned friend 
could subpoena either the Minister of Transport or the 
Prime Minister, if he wishes to pursue that point. 

(Mr. Currie ): I am appearing for the Objectors who 
are on the Record under the name of Mr. A. W. Palmer, 
Sir, namely the Folkestone and Kent Coast Railway 
Travellers’ Association and the North-East Kent Railway 
Travellers’ Association. 

{President): You are attacking the Commission in the 
flank, are you, Mr. Currie? 

(Mr. Currie ): Yes. If the usual paper has not been 
completed, I will see that it is. 

(Mr. Fay ) : It is Objection No. 27, Sir. 



by Mr Currie 

239. As I understood your evidence this morning, it 
was to the effect that you did have some regard, in pro- 
viding your estimates, to the modernisation which is now 
taking place on the railway system? — That was in the 
estimates for London Lines? 

240. Yes, but London Lines’ estimates form part of 
the total picture, do they not?— Certainly— I beg your 
pardon. It is fair to say that in all the estimates I have 
given for British Railways I have had regard to the effect 
of the modernisation plan. 

241. Over the week-end I was reading the transcript 
of your evidence, and I think I am right in saying that 
you mentioned that you would have regard to the reduc- 
tion in the price of fuel oil? — I think that must have been 
Mr. Evershed ; I do not remember saying that. 

242. I beg your pardon; did he also deal with the 
reduction in the licensed vehicle duty? — Yes. 

243. All these matters have to be taken into account? — 
But they are trifling compared with the problems of the 
deficit. 

244. Would you not agree that management is some- 
thing which has to be examined? — Not, I would respect- 
fully suggest, by this Tribunal. 
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245. Would you not agree that in coming to the 

Tribunal there is some onus resting on the British Trans- 
port Commission to show that they are running their 
business in an efficient manner and as cheaply as possible? 
— There might well be some onus to see that we are being 
reasonably efficient but I certainly do not accept 

( President ): I doubt whether Mr. Winchester is the 
competent witness on the question of what is relevant, Mr. 
Currie ; he is not speaking as a lawyer. 

246. (Mr. Currie ) : If you please. Sir ; probably I put 
it in an awkward and clumsy way — I am sorry. (To the 
Witness) : In preparing your figures, Mr. Winchester, you 
have the very responsible position, have you not, of being 
the Director of Budgets? — That is my title, yes. 

247. And in preparing your figures as Director of 
Budgets, would you not feel that you yourself should 
be convinced that the system was being run in an 
economical manner? — Certainly. 

• 248. It is curious, is it not, that no one, in the course 
of the evidence from British Railways, seems to have 
dealt with this problem? — I think I have made the point 
once or twice that any possible, or any additional, savings 
that we might make in the immediate future will not 
really deal with the deficiency problem that we have. 

249. Did you in the course of your evidence say that 
in considering the fare structures you have regard to 
whether or not there is a competitive privately owned 
service or publicly owned service? — I think that was 
Mr. Dickson. 

250. In your view is that a proper matter to have in 
mind? — Certainly, in dealing with fares, yes. 

251. And you might on occasions conceivably reduce 
your fares below the economic level where there was 
private competition running against you. — No. Perhaps 
we do not mean the same thing by “economic level", 
but I would not reduce them below the level I could get, 
or below the level of enabling the particular service to pay 
its way. 

252. What you mean, I take it, is that you might reduce 
it below the fare you would otherwise charge, if you found 
there was competition? — Certainly. 

253. So that it might be out of proportion with other 
fares where there was no competition? — That is so. 

254. So far as those areas I am instructed to represent 
in the course of this Inquiry are concerned, there is no 
competition ; that is so, is it not? — For a season ticket to 
Folkstone, do you mean? 

255. Yes. — I imagine it is fair to say that, yes. 

256. And so you have the responsibility, as Director 

of Budgets, have you not, of trying to maintain a fair 
balance in so far as the fare structure is concerned, 
because of the monopoly that the Commission has? — It is 
not my responsibility, but 

257. It does not come into your province? — No. 

258. Not at all?— No. 

259. Whose responsibility would that be? — The 
responsibility of the Commercial Officer. No doubt Mr. 
Dickson could speak about that 

260. As Director of Budgets, would you, other things 
being equal, prefer to see a stability in the fare structure? 
— It all depends upon what you mean by “other things 
being equal”. If we were making a nice profit and if 
the currency were stable, it would be very nice to have 
a stable fare structure. 

261. And you are concerned to try and retain the 
custom you have on the railways? — Indeed, yes. 

262. And to provide a reasonable service for the areas 
which the railways serve? — Yes. 

263. You said “other things being equal” — currency 
being equal ; do you not think that as the fares are 
increased, you encounter more and more of the law of 
diminishing returns? — As fares are increased, the amount 
of transport we can sell will decrease, but not pro tanto. 



264. And as you increase your fares, would you agree 
that you are increasing the probability of some further 
financial pressure reflecting back on your organisation? — 

I am sorry? 

265. As you increase fares, would you not agree that 
you are yourselves assisting to increase inflationary 
pressures? — The effect is quite trifling. The effect of 
transport on the price index — and rail transport in par- 
ticular — is quite trifling. 

266. Are you speaking of passenger services only, or 
of freight charges and all the other charges? — I was 
isolating your problem 

267. You were isolating the passenger fares. What 
would you say the percentage would be, looking at the 
railway service as a whole? — I think about 2 per cent. 

268. And what about freight? — That is more difficult. 
It would be perhaps twice as much, but I have not a figure 
in my mind on that. 

269. So that would be about 4 per cent.? — Yes, but 
I havd not a figure in my mind on that. 

270. You have been with the Commission for a 

considerable period of time? — Yes, I have, and I was 
thinking that I had a figure with regard to that 

(Mr. Fay): I was wondering if my learned friend had 
looked at the diagram in the last Annual Report which 
shows the amount that is spent on railway travel as com- 
pared with each other item of personal expenditure. 

271. (The Witness): That is the kind of figure I had in 
mind. It is 2d. in the £ — round, 1 per cent. 

272. (Mr. Currie): I suppose it would be fair to say 
this — I do not know whether you would have any regard 
to it or not — that a great many people were attracted by 
the railways to go and live in these South-East Coast 
towns? — Yes. You mean in pre-war days? 

273. Yes. — The fares have not gone up since then, in 
real terms. 

274. Have they not? If we can talk of the period 
before the war, I think that from Folkstone, for example, 
you could get a quarterly season ticket for £9 1 8s. Od. ; 
would that be about right? — I will take that from you. 

275. And to-day a quarterly season ticket costs 
£27 17s. Od.? — Oh, they have gone up, but the value of 
money is less than one-third of what it was before the 
war. It has not gone up in real terms; it has in terms 
of the currency, but fares have not gone up in real terms 
— other things have risen much more than that. 

276. But there is an oddity, is there not, looking at 
the cheap day returns ; before the war a cheap day return 
was 9s. Od.?— Yes, I will take that from you. 

277. And to-day it is 15s. Od. — Yes. 

278. There is quite a difference there 

(President): You say the day return from Folkstone 
has risen from 9s. Od. to 15s. Od.? I should have thought 
they were doing very well indeed. 

279. (Mr. Currie): Yes, Sir; that is the point I am 
trying to make. (To the Witness): It is that whereas 
the season ticket has gone up from £9 18s. Od. to 
£27 17s. Od., the day return has only gone up from 
9s. Od. to 15s. Od.?— Yes. We cannot maintain for ever 
the relativity of individual fares within a structure. We 
get a proper fare from each, and the fact that the day 
return customer is getting his travel even more cheaply 
in relation to pre-war days than the season ticket 
travellers, I find not surprising. 

280. But this morning you said that the season ticket 
holder was getting an extremely good bargain, better than 
anybody else?— Yes, I would have thought so. 

281. But not better than the 15s. Od. traveller? — How 
many sums of 15s. Od. are there in the quarter? If he 
took a cheap day return every day, he would have to 
spend a great deal more than he would if he took a 
season ticket. 
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282. Have you looked at the possibility of getting some 
of this money that you need from the cheap day return 
tickets? — We need all the money we can get; if we can 
get more from the cheap day return tickets, we shall. 

283. But if you did get more from the cheap day return 
ticket, which shows such a small change in the illustration 
that I have given you, you would need much less from 
the season ticket traveller? — No. 

( President ): But we have no power to fix the cheap 
day returns, Mr. Currie. 



{Mr. Currie ) : No, Sir ; the point I am trying to make 
is that in budgeting these matters all have to be taken into 
account. 

{Adjourned for a short time) 

{ President ): Has anybody else arrived who wants to 
cross-examine Mr. Winchester? {No response). 

Mr. Fay, are you going to re-examine now or will you 
wait until Mr. Winchester comes back, if he does so? 

{Mr. Fay): I would prefer to do it now. Sir; I think 
it is the quicker way. 



Re-examined by Mr. Fay 



284. I have very few questions to ask you in re- 
examination, Mr. Winchester. My learned friend Mr. Goff 
asked you about the budgeting earlier on in his cross- 
examination ; if you recollect he asked you whether the 
budgeting was done on a conservative or, as I think we 
agreed, a liberal basis. When the budgets, either of 
London Transport or British Railways, are prepared are 
they prepared with these inquiries in mind? — No. 

285. For what purpose are they prepared? — They are 
prepared first of all so that we may see what the outlook 
for the Commission is for the coming year, and also so 
that we may have a basis for discussing with the various 
Divisions concerned as to what they think they can earn 
and so that we may discuss with them whether their 
objectives and expectations seem reasonable. 

286. Are they used as a test during the course of the 
year? — Yes. 

287. But they are not prepared for these Inquiries? — 
No. 

288. But, being there, they are used at these Inquiries 
as a source of information? — Yes, but I would like just 
to make an exception with regard to London Lines ; we 
split down the railway budget between London Lines and 
the rest of the railways and — 

289. By whom is the budget for London Lines pre- 
pared? — It is prepared by the respective regions. 

290. So that you have to take the budget forecasts 
of each of the regions and ascertain how much is 
applicable to London Lines and so on? — Yes. 

291. I want now to clear up what I think was a slight 
misunderstanding between you and my learned friend; 
he put it to you that the season tickets on the London 
Lines, when they were increased at Stage 1, were increased 
in some cases from what had been sub-standard? — Yes. 

292. I am not sure that you were inclined to agree 
with that, but in fact you are not the witness who knows 
about the commercial aspects of the matter? — No. 

293. But it is a fact, is it not, that London Lines 
of British Railways, as on the railways of London Trans- 
port, the season ticket rates up to 1960 had been at less 
than the maximum above a certain mileage? — Yes. 

294. I think it was above 24 miles? — Yes. I was 
regarding the word “ sub-standard ” something of a term 
of art, meaning a particular route or the fare between 
two particular points being below the maximum level. 

295. But this is “ sub-maxima ”? — Yes ; I had forgotten 
about this factor you have just mentioned to me. 



296. It is shown on Exhibit BH24 as compared with 
Exhibit BH 25 ; what does not appear on those tables 
is that it applies to London Lines and not to London 
Transport? — Yes. 

297. Then you were asked what would happen to the 
reserve, if one were earned by London Lines, and you 
said, or you agreed, that the reserve would lessen the 
losses on British Railways in general, which is no doubt 
perfectly true? — Yes. 

298. But at the same time, as British Railways are 
incurring losses against which no revenue is to be set, 
is British Railways receiving large capital sums in respect 
of the services on London Lines? — Yes. 

299. Are those capital sums self-financed? — No ; the 
money has to be borrowed, including not only the money 
for improvements but the money to make good the 
depreciation of the currency — the renewal and higher 
prices not currently chargeable to revenue. 

300. And if London Lines are contributing whatever 
surplus they make to the coffers of British Railways, 
they are also getting this back? — Yes, subject to the margin 
of error in my estimates, but on the basis of the figures 
I have produced, the kind of funds they are contributing 
would be quite a small contribution to the major funds 
being put into the improvements. 

301. There is only one more rather trivial matter; my 
learned friend Mr. Currie, when he was cross-examining 
you just before the luncheon adjournment, put to you 
that the cheap day return ticket from Folkestone to London 
was now 15s.? — Yes. 

302. I am not quite sure what was to be deduced from 

that, but I gather it was something which was approved 
of by the cross-examiner. Have you calculated how much 
would be spent by the quarterly season ticket traveller who 
now pays £27 17s. 0d., if he took a cheap day ticket every 
day? — I have not, but it is about £55 

303. In fact, we make it £48 15s. 0d., on the basis of 
sixty-five days in a quarter; that is, a five-day week? — Yes, 
that is about right. 

304. So that these cheap day tickets, which are agreed 
as being cheap, are nearly twice as much as the season 
ticket rate? — Yes. 

{Mr. Fay) : That is all I have to ask Mr. Winchester, Sir, 
but he will be available at any time if the Tribunal wishes 
to ask him any questions. 

{President) : I do not wish to ask him any questions at 
the moment, Mr. Fay; I prefer to wait. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir; then I shall recall Mr. 
Evershed for cross-examination. 
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Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed, re-called. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Goff. 



305. I just want to clear up what I think must be a 
mistake in the transcript, on Page 21 in the first column, 
towards the bottom. You were referring to Exhibit AE 3 
and you were asked : “ In the three columns on AE 3 do 
the figures from items 1 to 9 exclude the temporarily 
authorised charges? ”, and you answered : “ It is really 
the first line, passenger traffic receipts, which have had 
excluded from them, or there is not included in them, the 
yield of any of the fare increases which are the subject 
of this Application. The yields of the fares increases which 
are the subject of this Application are shown at the foot 
of that Exhibit in lines 10 (a) to (b) that ought to be 
“ lines 10 (b) to (d) ”, ought it not? — “ 10 (a) to (d) ”. 

306. No; it is “(b) to (d) ” because you said: “And 
also there is shown the yield of increases in fares which 
were made on January 15 last under our existing powers ”. 
That is 10 (a), is it not? In that answer you go on : “The 
yields of the fares increases which are the subject of this 
Application are shown at the foot of that Exhibit in lines 
10 (a) to (b), and also there is shown the yield of increases 
in fares which were made on January 15 last under our 
existing powers ’’—the “ and also ” is line 10 (a), is it not? 
— Yes. 

307. Therefore the previous reference should be to lines 
10 (b) to (d) and not to lines 10 (a) to (b); it is lines 10 (b) 
to (d), and also what you have in line 10 (a)? — Yes. 

308. In the second column on Page 21, about two-thirds 
of the way down, you were asked : “ So far as 1959 itself 
is concerned, can you give the yield in the vear? ” and you 
answered: “The yield in 1959 was considered to be 
£0.9m.”. That was your answer; I think that was referring 
to Exhibit AE 2, line 12, where you are comparing the 
actual for 1959 with the budget, and in line 12 you have 
increases in fares, August and November, 1959, plus 
£0.9m.? — Yes. 

309. Where does that figure come from; is that an 
estimate or is it taken from some data? — That is an 
estimate. 

310. How was the estimate made; on what was it based? 
— The estimate was based on the yield in a full year of 
the fares increases of August and November, 1959, and 
further an estimate of the fact that those fare increases 
which would yield £3.9m. in a year would, by reason of 
the fact that they came into operation in August and 
November of 1959, have yielded £0.9m. in 1959. 

311. It was calculated independently of the fact that 
the actual exceeded the budget by £1.0m.— Yes, quite so. 

312. At the foot of Column 2 of page 21, you were 
asked: “Instead of your estimated deficit of £lm., you 
were able to cover your Central Charges, leaving yourself 
to all intents and purposes level? ”, and you answered : 
“Yes, we eventually emerged from 1959 with a surplus 
over Central Charges of a matter of £30,000 ”. That sur- 
plus was after taking into account the increases authorised 
by the 1959 Scheme, was it? — The increases were in fact 
implemented as a result of the 1959 Scheme. 

313. Now I want to ask a few questions about the 
answers you gave to Mr. Fay concerning the wage 
increases; they begin a little below the middle of the 
first column of Page 23. You will see that you were 
asked there: “Then in 1960 was there an increase in 
the wages of drivers and conductors?”, and your answer 
was: “Yes. In fact, in 1960 there were two increases in 
the wages of drivers and conductors.” Then : “ What was 
the first increase? (A) The first increase was given in 
March, 1960, and consisted simply of an increase of 
10s. Od. per week in the basic wages ”. Then you were 
asked: “How many employees did that affect?”, and 
you answered: “That affected about 33,000 men and 
women, that being the number of staff in respect of pay 
at that time”. 33,000 employees at 10s. Od. a week — 
that is the basic rate — would be £558,000 per annum, 
and you give the annual cost of that as £l.lm. in a 
full year?— Yes. 

314. Could you tell us what the full weekly increase 
was? It must have been more than 10s. Od. a week 



because that was basic earnings? — Yes. There was an 
increase of 10s. Od. a week in the basic wages — that is 
what I said in my evidence in chief — but it is a feature 
of the busman’s work that he gets paid an additional rate 
of pay for work done on Saturday afternoons and on 
Sundays, so that if his basic rate of pay is increased 
by 10s. Od. a week his actual rate of pay would be 
increased by something more than 10s. Od. a week. 

315. Yes indeed, but would that be a fluctuating 
amount or would it be the same amount per week in 
the aggregate? Would it be 10s. Od. per week plus 
extras which fluctuate according to the work done, or 
would it be a figure which gives you, say, 12s. 6d. a week? 
— It would fluctuate so far as the individual driver or 
conductor is concerned, but it would not fluctuate so far 
as the general body of drivers and conductors is con- 
cerned. 

316. So the £l.lm. per year was calculated on the foot- 
ing that the increase was a specific sum weekly, being a 
sum more than 10s. Od. a week? — No, it was not calculated 
in quite that way. 

317. We want to check the figures, so I want to know 
how the £l.lm. in a full year was calculated. — The £l.lm. 
was calculated in this way: firstly, a straight increase of 
10s. Od. per week for the number of men in receipt of 
pay, and that excludes men who are on the pay roll but for 
one reason or another may not be receiving pay in any 
one representative week— people who are sick and so on. 
That is the start of the calculation ; to that figure I have 
added one-seventh. The reason for the one-seventh is 
this, that drivers’ and conductors’ work is costed ; that is 
to say, the actual cost of all the schedule duties that are 
necessary to carry out the timetable are added up, and 
it is our experience that that total exceeds by one-seventh 
the figure of the basic wage multiplied by the number of 
men required. 

318. I see; so you take the figure of one-seventh as 
being a representative proportion covering all the extra 
emoluments of individual drivers and conductors? — Yes. 

319. Then below that you will see: “ (Q) Was there 
a further increase in October, 1960 ? ”, and you answered: 

11 Yes. In October, 1960 we increased the basic wages by 
18s. Od. a week, and there was in addition an agreement 
to improve the conditions of service at the weekends, to 
pay an increased cash allowance for scheduled labour 
running late duties — matters which are normally dealt with 
by cash payment — and we introduced the safety bonus for 
drivers and a long service award scheme for conductors.” 
Then you were asked the cost of that in a full year, and 
you said: “That increase was expected to cost £2.6m. 
in a full year. For 1960, because it only became effective 
on the 26th October, the cost was estimated to be 
£0.5m.” — Yes. 

320. Similarly, if you take 33,000 employees at 18s. 0d., 
the answer is £1,544,400 per annum, and not £2.6m. Is 
the difference explained in the same way, or has some 
different proportion been used there?— As I understood 
you, you have not made any allowance in that calculation 
for the cost of the easement of conditions of service. 

321. Is that the same kind of thing that made a 
difference in the other case? — No, there is no easement of 
conditions of service in the first figures to speak about. 

322. In the first place you put on the increase of one- 
seventh for the things we were talking about before? — Yes. 

323. And then you have to put something else on 
for betterment of conditions? — Yes. 

324. How is that arrived at? — I think it must be 
broken down to its constituent parts. The principal item 
additional in the cost of the increase of 18s. Od. in basic 
wages is the increased cash allowance for early and late 
duties. May I just interpose here that the transcript of 
my evidence is wrong at that particular point? 

325. Then may we get that right?— It was probably my 
fault. At the fifth line of that answer, it should read: 
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"... pay an increased cash allowance for overtime and 
early and late duties ”. 

326. So we strike out “ scheduled labour running late 
duties ”? — Yes. 

327. And what do we substitute? — “ Overtime and early 
and late duties ”. 

328. Very well ; now the answer is right? — The answer 
is right now, and the explanation I was about to give 
you was that a cash payment is made for duties which 
start early or finish late. 

329. And that was a new thing in October, 1960, was 
it? — No, it was not a new thing but its scope and value 
were both increased. 

330. I still want to know how we work the calculation 
out. We have the basic increase of 18s. Od. per week? 
—Yes. 

331. Do we then have to add one-seventh to that for 
the ordinary extras which were there before, as we did 
in the case of the other sum? — Yes. 

332. And then we have to add something more, do we, 
for the improvement of conditions of service at weekends 
and the increase in the cash allowance? — Yes. 

333. How was that final extra calculated? — That was 
calculated by examining the Duty Schedules which are the 
rosters of duties required to cover the day’s work and 
discovering in fact how many duties started before four 
o'clock in the morning or how many duties finished after 
two o’clock in the following morning, and applying to the 
number of duties falling within that category the cash 
allowances now payable for them. 

334. So that was worked out on actual figures and not 
on a percentage increase like the other? — It was worked 
out on actual figures as shown by the Duty Schedule. 

335. So if you take 33 times 18s. Od., which I am 
instructed gives you £1,544,400, and increase that by one- 
seventh the difference between £lim. increased by one- 
seventh and £2.6m. would be the figure which was calcu- 
lated as the actual figure by reference to the Duty Roster 
Sheets? — Very largely. I said that the answer would have 
to be broken down into its constituent parts, and I have 
in fact only given you one constituent of the increase. 
There is a further part which I have referred to in my 
answer; that is the safe driving awards for drivers and the 
long service awards for conductors. 

336. I suppose that was taken into account as an actual 
figure in producing your result? — Yes, an actual figure was 
used, but of course it was quite a different sort of actual 
figure; it was an actual figure derived from our staff 
statistics as to the safe driving awards held by individual 
drivers, and according to the length of service of individual 
conductors. 

337. Now may I go back for one moment to your 
explanation of the first increase, the March increase. You 
said that you added one-seventh to the amount of the 
basic increase in wages? — Y es. 

338. 33,000 employees at 10s. Od. a week gives you 
£858,000; one-seventh of that is £123,000, a total of 
£981,000, which is £0.9m. and not £l.lm.? — Yes. I did 
not say that there were 33,000 employees in receipt of the 
earlier increase; I said there were 33,000 employees in 
receipt of the later increase. 

339. Would you mind looking at what you did say; 
you were asked : “ What was the first increase? ”, and the 
answer was : “ The first increase was given in March, 
1960, and consisted simply of an increase of 10s. Od. per 
week in the basic wages ”. — I beg your pardon. 

340. Then you were asked: “How many employees 
did that effect? ”, and you answered : “ That affected about 
33,000 men and women ”, and so on. — I beg your pardon; 
that is perfectly true. What I did not mention is that of 
course such staff as we have these days are having to work 
a good deal more than a normal week; instead of working 
eleven days per fortnight, which is their standard working 
week, in order to cover deficiencies of staff they are having 
to work on an average approximately one extra duty per 
fortnight. 



341. How did you arrive at the allowance to be made 
for that? — That is a matter which we can arrive at from 
our Staff Utilisation Statements, and at that time — this 
was in the early part of the year, in March — we were able 
to discover that the 33,000 men we had in receipt of pay 
at that time were in fact working a further 3,200 duties per 
week in the form of overtime and rest-day working. 

342. And that would be paid for at what rate? — That 
would probably be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

343. Then, when you produced your figure of £l.lm., 
did you work out an allowance for those 3,200 duties, or 
did you just think “ that will add to the total ”, and make 
an inspired guess, but still a guess, and the answer would 
be £l.lm.? — No; I uplifted the first figure of 33,000 indi- 
viduals to turn them into the equivalent of man weeks, 
by adding 3,200 additional duties. 

344. You wrote up the number of men before working 
out the 10s. 0d., and you worked out the increased total? 
—Yes. 

345. Incidentally, it says in that answer: "... that 
being the number of staff in respect of pay at that time ” ; 
should that not be: “in receipt of pay”? — Yes. 

346. And the people we are talking about are the actual 
effective people receiving pay, not the number who ought 

to be on the establishment or who, being sick It is 

excluding the number of people who were absent for 
one reason or another. 

347. Now would you look at Exhibit AE2 on Page 
43 ; you have there the difference between 1959 budget 
and the actual. Line 1 1 is : “ Increase in level of over- 
time and rest day working ”, and the figure is plus £0.6m.? 
— Yes. 

348. That is taken into account there, is it not? — No. 

349. Is that not the same thing as we have just been 
talking about? — No. 

350. Then what is the explanation of that? — That is 
due to the fact that we estimated, when we prepared our 
1959 budget, for a certain level of overtime and rest-day 
working. In the event, the staff that we had available 
in 1959 was less than we have anticipated, and therefore 
the degree of overtime and rest-day working was greater 
than we had expected it to be. 

351. I see; that explains that. Now, would you look 
at Exhibit AE4, and see if you can help us with regard 
to that ; it is on Page 44. Have you that Exhibit in front 
of you? — Yes. 

352. There you are preparing the 1960 (Estimated) — 
that means the actual figures subject to final adjustment 
because of the time of year when it was prepared? — 

I hope so. 

353. It is either more or less than 1959. The first 
item is: “Wage Rates and Conditions of Service”, and 
the figure is plus £3.7m. ; then you get line 11 “Increase 
in level of overtime and rest-day working” Why does 
one get both those items ; does not the increase in level 
of overtime and rest-day working come in as part of the 
wage rates and conditions of service? — No; the increase 
in wage rates and conditions of service is calculated upon 
a number of men being employed at a certain time, in 
the manner I have just explained. The increase in level 
of overtime and rest-day working at line 11 is the 
difference between what it cost us in 1960 and what it 
cost us in 1959, due to the fact that there was a greater 
degree of overtime and rest-day working in 1960 than 
there was in 1959. 

354. So that Item 1 is an increase due to the increased 
rate, and Item 11 is an increase due to extra working; 
is that right? — Item 11 is due to the increase in extra 
working; yes — the increase in 1960 over 1959. 

355. But you see, in your answers you were explaining 
that the increase was dut to the March and October 
increases in wages ; where does that appear in your 
Exhibit AE4? Does it appear there? — I am sorry; can 
you give me a reference. 
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356. In the passage from which I was reading at Page 
23, you said that there was an increase in the wages of 
drivers and conductors ; there were two increases, one in 
March, 1960, and the other in October, 1960? — Yes. 

357. And then you gave the amounts you estimated for 
those; there was £l.lm. from the first one and £2.6m. 
from the second, which altogether comes to £3.7 m., and 
that £3 .7m. is the £3 .7m. shown in line 1 of Exhibit AE4, 
is it not? — No, I am afraid that is a misconception 
altogether. The £3 .7m. which is shown in Column 1 of 
Exhibit AE 4 is not the same figure as the summation of 
the first increase of wages for drivers and conductors 
amounting to £l.lm. and the second increase costing 
£2.6m., although those two figures do in fact add up to 
£3 .7m. The £3.7m. at Item 1 of Column 1 of Exhibit 
AE4 is the effect in 1960 of all the wage increases that 
had happened during that year. 

358. That is in March and October, or were there 
others? — There were other wage increases as well. 

( President ) : I think that is cleared up by the penultimate 
question and answer in the left-hand column of Page 23, 
which shows that the effect of the second change in 1960 
was only £0.5m. and not £2.6m. 

(Mr. Goff) : So that would give only £1 .6m. for the two 
increases put together? 

( President ): It would give less than that; it would be 
£900,000 as a result of the March increase and £0.5m. 
in respect of the October increase, which altogether is 
£1.4m. 

359. (Mr. Goff): Yes. (To the Witness): Where is that 
reflected in that Table?— It is part of the £3 ,7m. but there 
has to be added to that the two increases given to the 
railway staff resulting from the Guillebaud Report, which 
themselves cost £1.4m. in 1960, and there were a number 
of other wage increases as well. 

360. I am obliged. So the £1.4m. is part of the £3.7m? 
— Yes. 

361. And the £1.4m„ of course, includes all the things 
you have been describing in respect of which you made 
the allowance of one-seventh and the extra week’s cash 
allowances and safety bonuses? — Yes. 

362. That is all included in that? — Yes. 

363. Then what is line 11 “ Increase in level of overtime 
and rest-day working ” ; is that an increase which is not 
due to rates of pay, but to an increase in actual working, 
or at any rate an increase in duty done by the staff you 
had available? — May I put it this way, that even if there 
had not been any wage increase at all in 1960 for the 
drivers and conductors, there would still have been an 
increase in the cost of overtime and rest-day working, 
because the staff that we had were working more 
intensively. 

364. I think we have it now; it is probably my fault 
that we did not get it more quickly. Line 11 is due to 
shortage of staff ; it is due to the fact that the staff have 
had to work more hours, and it is nothing to do with 
increased rates of pay?— Yes ; it is the remedying of the 
shortage of staff. 

365. In the evidence there are several mentions of 
planned reduction of mileage, as distinct from lost 
mileage; would you agree that planned reduction of 
mileage increases receipts in relation to expenses ; you 
get a better ratio of receipts in relation to expenses 
because you are not running buses that are probably ill- 
loaded? — Yes, I think that probably would be the result 
of a planned reduction in service. 

366. Is that the purpose of a planned reduction, or are 
there other objects? — I think that is probably one way of 
describing the purpose of the planned reduction in service, 
but the real purpose of a planned reduction in service is 
to reduce the service more nearly to that which is 
required having regard to the traffic demand ; that is the 
purpose of a planned reduction of service. 

367. And that leads to the advantage of running your 
buses more full instead of running buses with very few 
passengers because there is not a demand for them?— 

It means an avoidance of waste. 



368. On page 27 of the Third Day in the first column, 
you were there being asked about the future year ; if you 
would look at the middle of the column, you will see 
that you were asked: “Do you expect any saving from 
mileage changes in the future year?”, and you answered: 
“No. I think Mr. Harbour will tell the Tribunal that 
the mileage which we expect to operate will be about the 
same as we in fact operated in 1960”. Then you were 
asked: “In the result does that mean that working 
expenses will show a net increase in the future year over 
1960 by £4 .8m.?”, and you answered: “That is so; and 
again the main causes of the increase are the increase 
in wages and for the purposes of this comparison, the 
increases in National Insurance Contributions”. Then 
you were asked: “What is the position expected to be 
in respect of net traffic receipts and you said : “ Net 
traffic receipts in the future year, based on 1961, will be 
very small indeed; it will be a mere £200,000, which is 
£4.6m. less than the estimate for 1960”. That estimate 
of £200,000 is without taking into account any of the 
increases at stages 1, 2 or 3. is it not. — Yes. 

369. That is right? — Yes. 

370. I would like now to ask you some questions about 
Central Charges; that would be a matter on which you 
would be competent to speak as well as Mr. Harbour, 
would it not? — I will try and answer any questions on' 
Central Charges, yes. 

371. Probably you can help me with this : Exhibit AE 5 
was based upon a Table given in the earlier 1959 evidence, 
was it not?— Yes; I think you will find it on Page 499. 

372. Yes; it is Appendix A on Page 499. Appendix A 
deals with 1959, 1960 and 1960, does it not?— Yes. 

373 I will return to that in one moment. On Nationali- 
sation London Transport took over £38.8m. of trust 
moneys from the London Passenger Transport Board, did 
it not? — Yes. 

374. In Exhibit PJ 16, which you will find on Page 436, 
there is a note which says : “ Interest on £128.08m. British 
Transport Commission Stock issued on acquisition of 
London Transport Undertaking and on the London Electric 
Line 4.49 less interest at 3 per cent, on net balance of 
Trust Fund moneys taken over by British Transport Com- 
mission on the acquisition of London Passenger Transport 
Board after allowing for repayment of loans, it being 
assumed that to this extent the British Transport Com- 
mission were able to avoid issue of capital stocks ”. So 
that in Exhibit PJ 16, which is projected to Exhibit AE 6, 
you set off the £38.8m. against the British Transport Com- 
mission Stock, do you not? — I am not quite clear about 
the actual figure, but it was some figure very much of 
that order, yes. 

375. The figure is in the note? — I do not see it. 

376. No; it simply says : “ Net balance of Trust Fund 
Moneys ”, but you agree that it is of that order?— It is of 
the order of £40m., yes. 

377. And that is by setting it off against the amount 
of Transport Stock issued by the Commission. — Yes. 

378. That is not the right way of dealing with it, is it? 
— Yes. 

379. It is all right while interest rates are at 3 per cent., 
but when interest rates increase, is it not wrong simply to 
treat that Trust Fund as having been used to write off the 
amount of capital stock; you get a wrong result, because 
you fix the rate of interest on those moneys at 3 per cent.? 
— Yes, it has that effect. 

380. Is _ that not wrong? Should you not take the 
actual capital stock which is issued at 3 per cent, and 
treat the moneys as being used to answer your capital 
requirements until it is exhausted?— No. 

381. And credit interest on the balance of those 
moneys?— No, I do not think you should. On the 1st 
January, 1958, that money ceased to belong to London 
Transport and in a sense it was lo longer capable of being 
earmarked for London Transport as distinct from the 
purposes of any other activity. It was merged into the 
Commission’s general funds and for a period of time — 

I suspect quite a short period of time— it would operate 
to a reduced extent to reduce the Commission’s need to 
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382. Yes, exactly. The purpose of Exhibit BJ 16 and 
AE 6, is to take a calculation treating the London Tran- 
sport Executive as a separate entity, is it not? — Insofar 
as you can do so, yes. 

383. Yes; that was the purpose, was it not? — It was 
a purpose which cannot be completely achieved. 

384. In order to find out what was a proper contribu- 
tion for London Transport to make to Central Charges, 
when you are treating it as a separate entity for this 
purpose, ought you not therefore to take this Fund, which 
was a definite Fund taken over from the London Passenger 
Transport Board, as a separate entity? — I think not. I 
have given you my reasons for not agreeing with you. 

385. Are your reasons not quite inconsistent with the 
purpose of Exhibit PJ 16 and Exhibit AE 6, which was to 
make a separate calculation? — Insofar as you can treat 
London Transport as a separate Undertaking. 

386. If you do that in the way you have done it in 
PJ 16, and if you carried it into Exhibit AE 16, you are 
left with no Fund to finance capital requirements after 
1958 ; that £38m. is not available for that purpose? — It 
is available to us — 

387. Yes, but not so far as the calculation is concerned. 
So far as that is concerned, no borrowings will be charged 
against London Transport at the current rate of interest? — 
Yes. 

388. Whereas if you treated this as not written off 
against the Transport Stock, you would not have to charge 
London with interest on borrowings until you had 
exhausted this £38m., would you? — No. 

389. The result was that when the interest rates rose, 
on the way you did it, London was charged with interest 
on all the borrowings at the increased rate instead of 
merely losing interest at 3 per cent, on the fund as it was 
exhausted to meet the capital requirements ; that is right, 
is it not?— That is the effect of doing the calculation in 
the way in which I have done it, yes. 

390. And if you did it in the way I am suggesting is 
the right way, if you did not write the £38.8m. off against 
the Transport Commission Stock, you would get a lower 
figure for Central Charges charged against London, would 
you not? — That would be the result of doing the calcula- 
tion in the way, yes. 

391. I suggest to you that if you are making a calcula- 
tion on the footing, so far as practicable, that London is 
a separate entity, the mode of calculation I am putting 
forward is the right one? — Well, I do not agree, Mr. Goff, 
for the reason I have given. 

392. The reason you have given me is that the money 
was not London money, it was available for the purposes 
of the Commission generally? — Yes. 

393. But if you are seeking to find out what London 
ought to pay as a separate entity, surely the money ought 
to be treated as London’s money. Would you not agree 
with this? — No, I do not agree with that. I do not think 
that money can be put aside and earmarked or kept in 
some separate fund. In fact, it was not set aside, or ear- 
marked, or put in some separate fund for the benefit of 
London Transport. In fact, it merged with the Com- 
mission’s General Fund. 

394. It came from London, did it not? — Y es.. 

395. If you are treating London as a separate entity in 
order to find out what ought to be charged to London, 
surely that sum ought to be treated as belonging to London, 
because you have got to make a notional apportionment 
of everything, have you not? — No. We have made an 
actual apportionment, an actual allocation of a very large 
part of the constituent part of the Central Charges. The 
capital issue in respect of London Transport, for example, 
does not involve any allocation. 

396. No ; but, is the Transport Commission Stock issued 
on the acquisition of the London Transport Undertaking 
an allocation, or is that Stock? — That is a known figure. 

397. But your administrative charges, of course, are 
being apportioned? — Yes, they are apportioned. 



398. And interest on borrowing is an apportionment, is 
it not? — No, that is a figure which is calculated on the 
actual amount borrowed by us for capital purposes to the 
extent that we have been able to finance it ourselves. 

399. Borrowed for London only, or available for the 
Commission as a whole? — Borrowed for London. 

400. My witness will put in this alternative, and he will 
say that, in his view, the right way to do it is to treat this 
as separate London moneys, but you would not accept this? 
— I would not accept this, no. 

401 . Although the purpose was to find out what ought 
to be charged to London? — Certainly. 

402. (Mr. Goff): May the witness have Mr. Hill’s 
Tables SWH 3 and SWH4? (Tables SWH 3 and SWH4 
put in and handed to the Witness.) (To the Witness): 
You have those, have you? — Yes, they have just been given 
to me. 

403. You see the way this table works, do you? You 
start with “ Interest on capital obligations,” and then you 
get “ Interest on capital balances, balance in hand at 
beginning of year,” and this is £41m. Have your tables 
got an explanatory note SWH 5 attached to them? — No. 

404. (Mr. Goff): Can they be handed up as well? 
(Table SWH 5 put in and handed to the witness.) — Yes, I 
have it before me now. 

405. Take the year 1948, column 3. The balance in 
hand at the beginning of the year is £41 m? — I see it is put 
at the figure here, yes. 

406. If you look at the note in SWH 5 to the column 
you will see how it is arrived at. It comprises the Trust 
Fund taken over on the acquisition of the London 
Passenger Transport Board after allowing for repayment of 
loans, £38.8m., that is the figure ...which I gave you for 
the Trust Fund ; net current assets of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, £3.5m., which gives you a figure of 
£42.3m. ; less required for working capital £1.3m., and this 
explains the £41 m. figure with which we start. Do you 
follow how it is arrived at? — No, he does not explain it. 
It produces a sum which adds up to £41m., but what the 
figures mean, I do not know, and I would like to have 
time to look at them. 

407. You know what the £38.8m. means, this is the 
fund taken over on the acquisition of the London Passenger 
Transport Board. So you understand this figure? — Yes. 

408. The £3.5m. is the value of the assets taken over 
from the London Passenger Transport Board on its acquisi- 
tion, which gives you a capital value of London’s assets, 
treated separately, of £42.3m. Do you follow this? You 
have got the assets of £3£m. and you have got the Trust 
Fund of £3 8.8m. 

(President) : I think you are phrasing it a bit 
incautiously, Mr. Goff. It is only the figure on your 
rendering of part of the assets taken over. 

409. (Mr. Goff): The current assets, yes. (To the 
Witness) : Do you follow what the calculation is purport- 
ing to show? — Yes ; I can see a figure representing the 
amount of the Trust Fund taken over after allowing for 
repayment of loans, £38.8m., and to that is added a 
figure of £3 ,5m. as representing the net current assets 
of the London Passenger Board. 

410. That gives you a figure of liquid capital, the Trust 
Fund and your net current assets, of £42.3m., and then 
they deduct an allowance required for working capital 
of £1.3m.? — That is a figure I do not recognise at all. 

411. That is Mr. Hill’s figure of what would be 
required for working capital on the acquisition. He says 
that it was proved to be much more than enough ; would 
you agree with that? — No. 

412. What would you say the London Transport 
required for working capital in 1948? — I do not recollect ; 
my memory does not go back to 1948. 

413. How much to-day? — To-day? To-day the 

circumstances are entirely different. What we should have 
wanted in 1948 for working capital is a very, very 
different matter from what we should want to-day for 
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working capital. In 1948 we had not got the Commission 
behind us. In 1958/60 we had got the Commission behind 
us ready to put forward working capital wherever we 
wanted it — well, when I say “ whenever we wanted it ”, 
whenever we needed to have it. There is no comparison 
between our needs for working capital now and our needs 
for working capital as the London Passenger Transport 
Board and as a separate undertaking. 

414. You say now that you have got the Commission 
behind you. Are you saying you need much more, or 
much less? — You need much less. 

415. Because you can go to the Commission for 
support when you require it? — Certainly. 

416. Having got that out of the way, would you agree 
that to allow £1.3m. for working capital in 1948 is a 
reasonable figure? — I am surprised that it is not more, but 
without going through the accounts of that time. I just do 
not remember. 

417. Would you be surprised if Mr. Hill says that 
events proved that £1.3m. was more than enough? — It 
does surprise me, yes. 

418. Subject to argument as to whether the £1.3m. is an 
accurate figure or not, you see how we arrive at our 
starting figure of £41m. It is the Trust Fund, plus the 
current assets, less an allowance for working capital? — 
I see that is what has been done. I am not so clear 
about why it has been done. 

419. It has been done in order to see how you calculate 
interest rates if you treat the Trust Fund of £38.8m. as 
not being merged in Transport Stock. That is the object 
of the exercise, but before starting we adjust it by adding 
on the £3.5m. and taking off the £1.3m. — I see that is what 
has been done. 

420. If you look at the table you get your balance in 
hand of £41m. Then you get the capital expenditure in 
the year less internal provision, £5 .39m., which reduces the 
balance in hand at the end of the year to £35.61m. That 
is an ordinary piece of arithmetic? — That appears to be 
arithmetic, yes. 

421. Then you add on the surplus for the year which 
you had in 1948, which is £3 .58m., and so you have got 
a credit balance at the end of £39.19m., as what is left out 
of the £41m. with which you started after meeting your 
capital expenditure and crediting back the surplus for the 
year. — Arithmetically I had no doubt it is all right, but 
I am not prepared to say I agree with the manner in which 
the table has been prepared, or the use to which it is 
being put. 

422. But you follow how the table works and what it 
is purporting to show? — It is, I take it, a method of 
calculating the Central Charges. 

423. Yes, and it is a method of treating this £38.8m. 
as not being merged in Transport Stock? — We did not 
treat it as having been merged in Transport Stock either. 

424. You treated it as having been set off against 
Transport Stock, did you not? — Yes. 

425. You treated it having no separate existence? — In 
the Commission’s hands, no. 

426. The result of this calculation in SWH 3 is that the 
fund does not become exhausted until 1960, if you go on 
SWH 4. SWH 3 carries you down to 1957, and SWH 4 
starts with the aggregate at December, 1957, and then 
carries on from 1958 to 1962, as you observe? — Yes. 

427. But you do not get a debit balance until 1960. 
Do you follow that? — I see that is what is shown on 
this statement. 

428. In 1960 the rate of interest being charged was 6 
per cent? — Yes. 

429. So that down to 1960, if you calculate it in this 
way, all the Commission is losing is interest at 3 per cent, 
on this diminishing balance of the £41 m. until you get 
down to 1960 ; that it right, is it not? — I do not know 
whether it is right yet, because I have not had a chance of 
examining this table. That is the mathematical conse- 
quence of what has been done. 



430. That is the mathematical consequence of this 
table, that if you treat this £41m. as a separate fund the 
Transport Executive is being debited at 3 per cent on a 
higher sum of Transport Stock, because you have not 
reduced it by the £38m., and is losing interest at 3 per 
cent on the diminishing balance of the £41 m. That is 
right, is it not? — I think so, yes. What I would also point 
out is that Mr. Hill has dealt with some assets that were 
taken over by the London Transport Executive in what 
appears to be the reverse fashion. 

431. To what are your referring? — I am referring to 
the second note of the notes to the table. There is £12.2m. 
of assets taken over by London Transport which Mr. Hill 
has included in his opening charge for interest on capital 
obligations. 

432. Are you referring to the note to column 2? — 
Yes. 

433. What is your criticism of that? — I wondered why 
it is not considered that that £12.2m. had to come out of 
the £41 m. 

434. These lines were transferred with effect from the 
same date as the date of Nationalisation and they were 
bought for stock and not for cash ; they were bought for 
this £12.2m. stock which is, therefore, treated rightly in 
that statement. 

435. 0 President ) : Is it? I am puzzled by that. I think 
— and Mr. Evershed can correct me if I am wrong — that 
what Mr. Evershed is saying is this: We, the London 
Transport, got in addition to the LPTB assets £12m. 
worth of main line assets for which the main lines have 
been paid in Transport Stock, and Mr. Evershed’s sugges- 
tion is that if you are going to treat the London Transport 
Executive as having £40m. in their pocket, you ought to 
treat the £12m. as being paid out of that at the outset in 
order to acquire these main line assets. (To the witness) : 
Is that what you mean? — That is what I was trying to say. 

436. (Mr. Goff): Is not the answer to that that they 
were not acquired for cash, they were acquired for Stock 
and that is in the item of Stock already, £128m. British 
Transport Commission Stock? Is it not perfectly consist- 
ent? This £12.2m. of main lines was acquired for Stock 
and not for cash, was it not? 

(Mr. Fay) : By whom? 

437. (Mr. Goff): By the Commission — Yes, I think so. 

438. And immediately transferred to the London 
Transport Executive on the same date? — Yes. 

439. Therefore, being a stock transaction, it is perfectly 
consistent and correct, is it not, to add on the interest on 
the stock issued on the acquisition of the main line Rail- 
way Companies in arriving at the interest charge dealt 
with in the note to which you referred and not to treat it 
as a cash transaction as reducing the £41m.? — Perfectly 
consistent as far as the Commission as a whole is con- 
cerned. I am not clear whether it is consistent when you 
are trying, as you are are trying, to look at London 
Transport as a separate undertaking. 

440. Is it not perfectly consistent? That was acquired 
for stock, and what we have done is to debit London 
with the interest on the appropriate part of the stock. We 
have debited London with the interest on that stock which 
was used to acquire those assets. That is perfectly con- 
sistent and perfectly correct when treating London as a 
separate entity is it not?— Those assets, I suggest, could 
have been bought the day before, i.e. on the 31st 
December, 1947, for cash. 

441. They could have been, but they were not. What 

in fact happened was that it was a stock transaction, is 
J," 01 ' — ^ a stock transaction by the Commission. 

The Commission issued stock to acquire the assets in 
various joint lines. 

442. Is it not perfectly right, when you are treating 
London as a separate entity, not to consider what could 
have happened but what did, in fact, happen?— That is 
what I wanted to do with the surplus fund. I wanted to 
consider what in fact happened. 
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443. What in fact happened was that was acquired as 
a fund. 

( President ): In point of fact there was no stock issued 
in respect of the particular bits of the main-line railway 
undertaking. 

444. (Mr. Goff) : No, it is an allocation, certainly ; but 
it was a stock transaction. — Yes. 

445. And, therefore, we debit interest on the appro- 
priate part of the stock and you treat London as separate. 
London has acquired those lines and is, therefore, charged 
with interest on an appropriate part of the stock. What 
is wrong with that? — I am not sure there is anything 
wrong with it. 

446. You criticised it.— Quite frankly, I have hardly 
had time to form an opinion as to the rightness or other- 
wise of that statement, having had it put in front of me 
and my being examined on it at rather short notice. 

447. No doubt before we have finished you will have 
an opportunity of looking at them during the adjourn- 
ment. — It would be helpful to me if I could have some 
time to consider these documents. 

(Mr, Goff): I wonder if it would help if, having put it 
to the witness, I did not pursue my cross-examination on 
it at the moment in detail but just explained what I am 
submitting, and then he can have an opportunity of con- 
sidering it over the adjournment and I can pursue it 
next time? 

( President ) : I think that is much the more convenient 
course for the witness and the more convenient course 
for us. You see, Mr. Goff, even after one has been listen- 
ing to this kind of exercise on a considerable number of 
occasions, it is a very difficult conception to treat a thing 
which has not been separate for all purposes as if it had 
been separate for all purposes since January 1, 1948. 

(Mr. Goff ) : I know, Sir. 

( President ): It is a hypothetical tenet on an extremely 
hypothetical hypothesis. 

(Mr. Goff): It is an extremely difficult exercise, but it 
has got to be done to the best of one’s ability, and, of 
course, we do not accept the way in which it has been 
done. 

( President ) : You will remember that Mr. James’s tables 
were put forward by Mr. James, not as being what he 
called the approach he would make himself to this 
problem, but as being the sort of tables he would put in 
if he had thought that the .specific approach were the 
right approach. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes. What happened there was that the 
Commission put forward, did they not, an apportionment 
on a general view of the size of the assets, and I think 
Mr. Lawson put up the specific approach. 

( President ): Mr. Lawson put in a series of tables and 
Mr. Hill put in a series of tables. 

(Mr. Goff): Mr. Hill was putting in tables based on a 
comparison of the capital invested and then, as a result 
of that, PJ 16 was put forward. 

( President ): That is so, but never as being the Com- 
mission’s choice or Mr. James’s choice. It was their second 
string. Whether they were right or wrong I do not know 
at the moment. 

448. (Mr. Goff): But, of course, they have put it for- 
ward again as an alternative in the present Application. 
(To the Witness): Mr. Evershed, I will postpone question- 
ing you at length upon these tables, but I had better 
indicate the points I am making so that you will have 
an opportunity of considering them. The first point I am 
seeking to make is that the £38.8m. trust fund, adjusted 
in accordance with the note in SWH 5, ought to be treated, 
not as reducing the amount of the Transport Stock, as is 
done in PJ 16, but as being a separately existing fund 
for the benefit of London. If you do that the result is 
that whilst interest rates remain at 3 per cent it does not 
matter, it does not make any difference, but when the 
interest rates rise it does make a difference, because if 
you have got that separate fund all that happens is that 
London loses interest at 3 per cent on the fund as it is 



used up, whereas if the fund is treated as disappearing 
from the statement, as it does in the end in PJ 16, then 
London is charged with interest at a rising rate on the 
capital expenditure. So once the interest rate ceases to be 
3 per cent, then you get a difference according to your 
adoption of PJ 16 or your adoption of SWH 3? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): Then in order to satisfy the Tribunal’s 
natural expectations and so that Mr. Evershed may see 
them over the adjournment, I will now produce the missing 
Exhibit SWH 1 and SWH 2. 

( President ): The end of it is a difference of £0.5m. 
between the Commission’s figures and Mr. Hill’s figure 
for 1960? 

449. (Mr. Goff): Yes, that, of course, is important to 
us on the proposals which I am going to put later for 
charging single-fare stages in half-miles. (To the Witness): 
Have you been handed SWH 1? — Yes. 

450. SWH 1 is a continuation of SWH 4 at page 219 
of the previous transcript. Do you follow that? — Yes. 

451. SWH 2 is a continuation of SWH 5 at page 220? 

— Yes. 

452. SWH 4 and SWH 5 were the method of appor- 
tionment which Mr. Hill advanced at the previous Inquiry? 

— Yes. SWH 1 seems to be the natural descendant of the 
former SWH 4. 

453. It brings it down to 1959. SWH 2 does the same 
for SWH 5?— Yes. 

454. (Mr. Goff) : In SWH 2, the headnote between the 
“A” and “ B ” is : “ This table is a continuation of Table 
SWH 4 as printed on Minutes, Charges Scheme 1958, page 
280.” There is a clerical error there, it should be SWH 5, 
and I will correct that so that there is no misundertanding 
about it. (To the Witness ) : To indicate the nature of the 
criticisms that I am going to make, on PJ 16 at page 438, 
column 13, there is: “Share of 10 per cent, of Central 
Expenses of Commission.” Mr. Hill is going to say that 
he cannot agree those figures as 10 per cent, and that the 
correct figures are in column 9 of his SWH 3. So I shall 
want to ask you about that ; have you made a note of it? 

— Yes. 

455. When you turn from that to the continuation in 
AE 6, which has the Central Expenses in column 12, it 
does not give a percentage in the heading you observe? — 
No, it does not. 

456. Is that calculated at the same, or a different per- 
centage? — It is not calculated throughout at any per- 
centage. We have eliminated certain items of the 
Commission’s Central Charges which seem to us have no 
application to London Transport. We have brought in 
certain of the Commission’s Central Charges which seem 
to us to apply wholly and solely to London Transport at 
100 per cent, and we have apportioned the remainder of 
the Commission’s Central Charges as to 10 per cent, to 
London Transport. 

456(a). So you have used the same percentage for 
general items, but you have eliminated some altogether 
and added others back? — We have eliminated some alto- 
gether, and we have brought the whole of other expenses 
in to charge. 

457. Are you in a position to supply particulars as 
to how that is arrived at? — because Mr. Hill cannot 
reconcile those figures. That would be the £5.26m., the 
£0.46m. and the £0.65m. 

(President) : That is going to be rather tedious. Had it 
not better be done by reference to the ordinary form of 
accounts? 

458. (The Witness) : That can be referred to the 
accounts. Sir, yes. 

459. (President): It can be referred to the accounts 
for two years, but for 1961 and 1962 it cannot, of course. 
It is IV-6 — Yes, Sir. If I may, I will take 1959 as the 
model, because I have got the 1959 Accounts. It is on 
page 23, IV-6. 

460. (Mr. Goff): That is to explain how you arrive at 
the £0.65m. in column 12 of Exhibit AE6? — Yes. 
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461. Will you tell us which items had been taken out 
from the Table IV -6 at page 23? — I have taken out entirely 
the fees of members of the Area Boards. 

462. That is £21,719?— Yes. And I have taken out for 
this purpose the salaries, etc., of the members of the 
London Transport Executive. 

463. You have taken that out entirely? — For this pur- 
pose, at this stage. 

464. That is £31,755? — Yes. That leaves you with a 
matter of £1,764,000, of which I have taken 10 per cent. 

465. That would give you £176,400? — Yes. 

( President ): Then you have to go to IV-5? 

466. (The Witness ): Yes. The next stage in this 
calculation, if you want me to go through it in detail, is 
to add back the salaries, etc., of the members of the 
London Transport Executive which I took out first 

467. (Mr. Goff) : So you put back the £31,000? — I add 
back the whole lot. Then one must go to Table IV-5. 

468. What have you taken there? — I have taken there 

the third item, capital redemption ; the next item, expenses 
of management ; the next item, subscriptions and dona- 
tions ; the next item, expenses of the Transport Con- 
sultative Committees, and the next item, expenses of the 
Transport Tribunal 

469. ( President ): That is rather cheap, is it not? — 
Very— finally, audit fees, £6,000. The group of expenses 
adds up to £3,590,000, of which I have taken 10 per cent. 

470. (Mr. Goff): You add that to the £208,155 which 
we got from the other sum? — I am sorry, 1 do not recognise 
the £208,000. 

471. On Table IV-6 I thought we took off the sum 
£21,719 and the £31,755 at the bottom of the table. — Yes. 

472. That gave us £1 ,764,000? — Yes, of which we have 
taken 10 per cent. 

473. Which is £176,400?— Yes. 

474. Then you add on again the £31,755? — Yes. 

475. That comes to £208,155?— If you add them up at 
that point, yes. 

476. I was doing what you told me, I thought — I had 
not added them up at that point. 

477. Having got your £208,155 from Table IV-6 and 
my £3,590,000 from Table IV-5, you add those together, 
do you? — Yes. 

(Mr. Fay ) : It is £359,000, not £3,590,000. 

(The Witness): Yes ; you take 10 per cent of it. 

478. (Mr. Goff) : That is not the end of the calcula- 
tion? — No. It is then necessary, if you want to go 
through this in detail, to go to Statement IV-7, where there 
is an item, the penultimate item, of £60,000, of which I 
have included the whole because it is an expense which 
is peculiarly London Transport. 

479. That is amounts payable under guarantees of 
interest on Central London Guaranteed Stock? — Yes. 

480. Does that complete the calculation? — Oh, no, 
there are a number of other items. On the same table 
there is a matter of £1,107,000 for interest in respect of 
British Transport Stock Redemption Fund Account, and 
I have taken 10 per cent, of that. I am afraid these come 
from very many tables, I cannot make it any simpler. On 
Table IV-9 there is a charge of £564,000 for the amortisa- 
tion of discount on the issue of British Transport Stock, 
of which, again, we have taken 10 per cent. Finally, in 
IV-10 we have an item going the other way, a credit of 
£1,557,000, of which we have again taken 10 per cent. 
That, I think, you will find adds up to £0.65m. 



481. That is the figure in column 12 of AE6 for 1959? 
—Yes, and I have taken the same figure for 1960, 1961 
and 1962. 

482. 1958 and 1957, presumably, were calculated in 
the same sort of way as you have just been indicating? — 
The same sort of way, yes. 

483. (President): I am not certain. Is that so, Mr. 
Evershed? Mr. James’s table seems to show— unless it is 
corrected in a note— that for the central expenses he has 
taken 10 per cent right through. Perhaps that is a short- 
hand way of putting it.— Yes, that is what I meant by 
saying “ the same sort of way ”. I do not think it was 
done quite so meticulously as it has been done now, but 
I do not think the answer would have been very different 
if it had. 

484. (Mr. Goff): Mr. James’s table PJ 16, right down 
to 1958, was simply 10 per cent, was it not?— That I 
believe is simply 10 per cent. 

485. In AE6 you have gone back over the ground as 
far as 1958 is concerned and got £0.64m., and that is 
arrived at on the lines you have just been explaining. — 
Yes. The reason for that is that 1958 contained a number 
of estimates and we have on this occasion substituted for 
estimates actual figures insofar as 1958 is concerned. 

486. ( President ): Mr. James’s table at page 438 at the 
previous Inquiry estimated 1958 to be £0.70m. — Yes. 

487. And you have reduced it to £0.64m.? — That is so. 

488. (Mr. Goff): That estimate was on a simple 10 
per cent basis, the same as he was working on through- 
out — Yes. 

489. In your table AE 6 your first item, total 1948/59, 
that is simply the total taken from PJ 16 and then for 
1958 you have worked it out afresh on the lines which 
you have just been describing? — Yes, that is quite true. 
There is a discrepancy, if you like-; but there was very 
little difference between us on the last occasion as to 
Central Charges and I have not re-opened the Central 
Charges prior to 1958. 

490. You observe that in column 9 of SWH 3 we say 
that on a 10 per cent basis the figures should be as stated 
in column 9, which are lower figures than you get in 
column 13 of PJ 16 from 1948 down to 1957. — Yes, 
slightly. 

491. That is another matter on which I will cross- 
examine you when you have had an opportunity of looking 
at these tables with which you have only just been supplied. 
— Certainly. 

(Mr. Fay): May we know what sources Mr. Hill has 
taken for his column 9 as central expenses? 

(Mr. Goff) : I will give the witness a table showing that, 
which he will also have an opportunity of considering. 

(President) : There is an explanation of Mr. Hill’s 
method, in general terms, in the note to SWH 5. 

(Mr. Goff) : There is indeed, Sir. The witness will have 
that and he will also have another document. 

( President ): It is 10 per cent of all the items except 
those which have not been taken into account at all. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes. There are two more tables. The 
shorter one will be SWH 6 and the longer one will be 
SWH 7. SWH 6 is the table which explains the items in 
our column 9, and SWH 7 is for the reconciliation with 
the accounts, if required. 

( President ): I think that will be enough for today. 



(Adjourned to Wednesday, 15th February, 1961 at 10.30) 
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EXHIBIT BH 30 



LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

ESTIMATED PASSENGER TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (AFTER CLEARANCES)— YEAR 1960 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET 
ALL SERVICES 



Weekly Figures 



Budget 



Actual 

Receipts 



Deviation from 
Budget 



Amount Percent 



1,511 

1,497 



1,491 

1,507 

1,532 



17 Good Friday 
24 Easter Monday 



June 5 

12 Whit Monday 

19 

26 

July 3 
10 
17 



1,561 

1,567 

1,570 



1,576 

1,580 

1,534 

1,547 



1,594 



1,659 

1,658 



1.654 

1.655 
1,630 
1,637 



1,534 

1,552 



1,523 

1,503 

1,506 



1,546 

1,564 

1,560 



+ 23 
+ 55 



+ 1-5 
+ 3.7 



+ 12 
- 1 
+ 35 



+ 2.4 
+ -8 



+ 2.3 



Cumulative Figures 



Budget 



£000 



Actual 

Receipts 



1,531 

3,046 

4,557 

6,054 



1,541 

1,576 

1,479 

1,538 



1,589 

1,636 

1,668 

1,597 



- 61 



24 
31 

Aug. 7 August Monday 
14 



Sep. 4 
11 



1,637 

1,640 

1,620 

1,632 



1,634 

1,647 

1,602 

1,595 



1,612 

1,614 

1,620 



1,671 

1,658 

1,569 

1,623 



1,618 

1,642 

1,617 

1,588 



1,610 

1,633 



1,568 



+ 17 
+ 3 
- 61 
- 14 



- 19 

+ 2 



7,542 

9,033 

10,540 

■12,072 



+ 1.6 13,623 

- 1.0 15,184 

16,751 
18,321 



- 2.2 



- 3.7 



3,112 

4,646 

6,198 



7,721 

9,224 

10,730 

12,297 



19,897 

21,477 

23,011 

24,558 



26,152 

27,760 

29,419 

31,077 



13,873 

15,419 

16,983 

18,543 



Deviation from 
Budget 



Amount Per cent 



£000 



+ 52 
+ 66 
+ 89 
+ 144 



+ 179 



+ 190 
+ 225 



21,660 

23,139 

24,677 



+ 1.0 32,731 

34,386 
- 3.7 36,016 

37,653 



1,631 

1,630 



16 

23 

30 



20 

27 



1,620 

1,654 

1,606 



1,579 

1,591 

1,619 

1,659 



1,594 

1,607 

1,611 

1,639 



1,636 

1,632 

1,636 

1,623 



1,621 

1,619 

1,669 

1,643 



1,627 

1,629 

1,618 

1,658 



- 3 
+ 19 



+ 13 

+ 7 



— 1.2 
+ 1 
- .2 
- 2.7 



39,290 

40,930 

42,550 

44,182 



45,816 
.9 47,463 

- 3.4 49,065 

50,660 



- .3 

- .3 

- .2 

+ 1-2 



+ -4 



Jan. 1 196 lj Christmas 
1st, 2nd & 3rd Jan., 1960 
Less'. 1 day — 1st Jan., 

1961 



Total 1960 



1,612 

1,392 



1,689 

1,682 

1,559 

1,286 



+ 48 
+ 38 



(say) 

83,300 



26,266 

27,902 

29,570 

31,167 



+ 3.4 
+ 2.2 
+ 2.0 
+ 2.4 



+ 2.4 
+ 2.1 
+ 1.8 
+ 1-9 



+ 183 
+ 128 
+ 119 



+ 1-8 
+ 1-5 
+ 1-4 
+ 1-2 



+ • 9 
+ -9 



32,838 

34,496 

36,065 

37,688 



39,306 

40,948 

42,565 

44,153 



45,763 

47,396 

48,944 

50,512 



52,258 

53,870 

55,484 

57,104 



58,735 

60,365 

61,988 

63,604 



52.106 

53,713 

55,324 

56,963 



+ 107 
+ 110 
+ 49 



65,213 
66,833 
+ .9 68,487 

+ 2.3 70,093 



+ 3.0 
+ 2.4 



+ -4 



71,672 

73,263 

74,882 

76,541 



58,599 

60,231 

61,867 

63,490 



65,111 

66,730 

68,399 

70,042 



71,669 

73,298 

74,916 

76,574 



78,223 78,263 

79,903 | 79,945 

81,504 
82,907 82,790 



83,518 



83,363 

83,259 



(say) 

83,300 



J OJj^W OJjJW ' ' ~ 

Note-. Revision of faies 8th May-tudeet increased by £1,650,000 to £83,400.000 
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EXHIBIT BH 31 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

ESTIMATED PASSENGER TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (AFTER CLEARANCES)— YEAR 1961 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET 



ALL SERVICES 



Week Ended 




Wcekl 


Figures 


Cumulative Figures 


Budget 


Receipts 


B 

Amount 


non from 
idget 

Per cent 


Budget 


A dual 
Receipts 


Devia 

B 

Amount 


lion from 
Per cent 


fOOO 


£000 


£000 


% 


£000 


£000 


£000 




Jan. 8 
IS 
22 
29 


1,600 

1,587 

1.589 

1.590 


1,608 

1,595 

1,624 

1,551 


+ 8 
+ 8 
+ 35 
- 39 


+ -5 
+ -5 
+ 2.2 
- 2.5 


1,600 

3,187 

4,776 

6,366 


1,608 

3,203 

4,827 

6,378 


+ 8 
+ 16 
+ 51 
+ 12 


+ .5 
+ .5 
+ U 


Feb. 5 
12 
19 
26 


1,600 

1,609 

1,619 

1,649 








7,966 

9,575 

11,194 

12,843 








Mar. 5 
12 
19 
26 


1,661 

1,668 

1,674 

1,664 








14,504 

16,172 

17,846 

19,510 








Apl. 2 Good Friday 
9 Easter Monday 
16 
23 


1,569 

1,618 

1,659 

1,680 








21,079 

22,697 

24,356 

26,036 








30 

May 7 
14 
21 


1,694 

1,700 

1,705 

1,691 








27,730 

29,430 

31,135 

32,826 








28 Whit Monday 
June 4 
11 
18 


1,621 

1.692 
1,694 

1.693 








34,447 

36,139 

37,833 

39,526 








25 

July 2 
9 
16 


1,692 

1,699 

1,690 

1,696 








41,218 

42,917 

44,607 

46,303 








23 

30 

Aug. 6 

13 August Monday 


1,691 

1,673 

1,608 








47,999 

49,690 

51,363 

52,971 








20 

27 

Sep. 3 

10 


1,666 

1,689 

1,694 

1,704 








54,637 

56,326 

58,020 








17 

24 

Oct. 1 
8 


1,709 

1,709 

1,707 

1,700 








61,433 

63,142 

64,849 

66,549 








15 

22 

29 

Nov. 5 


1,697 

1,699 

1,740 

1,707 








68,246 

69,945 

71,685 

73,392 








12 

19 

26 

Dec. 3 


1,699 

1,705 

1,707 

1,752 








75,091 

76,796 

78,503 

80,255 








17 

24 

31 Christmas 


1.781 

1.782 
1,746 
1,232 








82,036 

83,818 

85,564 

86,796 








Add : 1 day — 1st Jan. 
TOTAL 


104 

86,900 










86,900 

86,900 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 15th FEBRUARY, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. (1 President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



(Mr. Fay) : Sir, we now have two further weeks’ figures 
for the receipts of London Transport to be inserted in the 
Exhibit BH 31. I do not know if it would be convenient 
if I gave them to you now — the Exhibit is printed at 
the last page of last Monday’s transcript, page 78? 

For the week ended February 5, for which the budget 
is £1,600,000, the actual receipts were £1,587,000; the 
figure of deviation from budget should be minus 13, and 
the percentage figure, minus 0.8. In the cumulative figures, 
the cumulative actual receipts for the week amount to 
£7,965,000 ; deviation from budget cumulative, minus 
£1,000, and percentage deviation, nil — that is of course, to 
the nearest tenth of 1 per cent. 

The figures for the next week ended February 12, for 
which the budget was £1,609,000: The actual receipts 



were £1,610,000; deviation from budget, plus £1,000, and 
the percentage, plus 0.1 per cent. The cumulative figures : 
Actual receipts £9,575,000, which, as you see, is precisely 
the budget forecast figure, and, accordingly, the entries 
in the last two columns are nil or blank. 

( President ): It is as exciting as the Test Match! 

(Mr. Fay ) : It is, Sir. It is an interesting example of the 
law of averages at work, and also, not unlike former years, 
as showing the accuracy of the forecasting of those who 
make up the budget. 

(President) : So far ! 

(Mr. Fay): I will recall Mr. Evershed for further cross- 
examination. 



Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed, recalled 
Cross-examination by Mr. Goff continued 



492. Before I develop the cross-examination on the 
tables which you have now had an opportunity of con- 
sidering, I would like to ask some questions about your 
main method, that is AE5, is it not? — Yes. 

493. That is what the Commission regard as their main 
method, is it not? — Yes. 

494. The calculation in AE5 depends upon the £6m. 
at line 11, contribution to Central Charges as adopted 
for 1958, being the correct figure, does it not? — Amongst 
other things, yes. 

495. But it is a calculation to adjust that figure? — Yes. 

496. So that if that figure were too high, the result 
of the calculation in AE5 would itself be too high? — 
Yes. 

497. That figure £6m. is not calculated anywhere in 
AE 5, is it? — No. 

498. And it was not calculated in its predecessor in 
the previous Inquiry ; that was in the Memorandum which 
was put in at page 497? — It was not calculated at that 
stage. 



( President ): That was the revised Memorandum, was 
it not, after our preliminary decision? 

499. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. (To the Witness): It is 
taken as appears at the foot of the first column on page 
497, “ Minimum contribution to Central Charges as 
adopted for the purpose of the 1959 Budget, Exhibit 
PJ 11.” So the figure owed its origin, did it not, to PJ 11? 
— No, it owed its origin to the fact that it was the agreed 
amount to be contributed by London Transport for 1958, 
and is shown in our accounts at that figure. 

500. This was not an agreed amount to be contributed, 
this was an estimated amount, was it not, on a percentage 
basis tested by several different tests? — It was an amount 
agreed to be contributed by London Transport to the 
Commission’s Central Charges for 1958. 

501. In PJ11, at page 29, it appears in the budget, 
does it not, for 1958? — Yes. 

502. Did not Sir Reginald Wilson in the 1953 Proceed- 
ings say that the basis upon which the share to be 
attributed to London was arrived at was a 10y per cent, 
basis? Do you remember him saying that? — No, I do 
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not. I think, perhaps, what he said was that the figure 
arrived at was equivalent to 10+ P er cent, of the Com- 
mission’s total Central Charges. 

503. But did you not, in fact, calculate the amount 
to be attributed to London on a 10+ per cent, basis?— No. 

504. How, then, did you arrive at the £6m. which 
appears in Exhibit PJ 11? 

( President ) : It appears in PJ 1 1 as the minimum contri- 
bution, does it not, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, it does. 

(President): But there were larger figures put forward 
at that Inquiry, and I think at this Inquiry. 

(Mr. Goff): If larger figures were put fonvard, the £6m. 
was not the figure you had agreed on London, was it? — 
Yes. Larger figures were shown by various tests that 
we made, but, in fact, £6m. was the figure agreed between 
the Commission and ourselves for 1958. 

505. How was it arrived at? Was it just a compromise 
figure, or was it based upon something? — It was really 
based on an earlier figure of £5+m. which applied for 1957 
which was uplifted. 

506. How was the £5+m. in 1957 arrived at? 

(President): It was, in fact, agreed as being a right 
figure by Mr. Hill at the Inquiry, or not objected to. 

507. (Mr. Goff): I am instructed that “not objected 
to ” is the more accurate way of putting it, with respect, 
Sir. (To the Witness): Do you remember how the £5.5m. 
was arrived at? — I think that probably goes back to 1953 
when we, I think, put forward a figure of £5.4m„ which 
seemed to find general acceptance at that time. 

508. If you go back to 1953, was that not the figure 
about which Sir Reginald Wilson said that you tried 
several tests? The tests were: Gross receipts, book value 
of the fixed assets, the number of people employed, and 
tests of that description? — Yes. 

509. And they produced comparable percentages and 
you adopted 10£ per cent, as a result of that? — No, Mr. 
Goff ; we have never adopted 10jr per cent, and used it 
as a means of calculating Central Charges. We have 
calculated Central Charges by the exercise of judgment 
and reached a figure which works out at 10£ per cent. 

510. It is an exercise of judgment ; it is not a mathe- 
matical calculation, is it? — Certainly not. 

511. When Sir Reginald Holmes Wilson in 1953 

(President) : I did ask to be supplied with a list of the 

books which were to be utilised by your clients, but we 
have never received such a list. Happily, we have brought 
large blocks of our library here, but it would be useful 
to have a list. 

(Mr. Goff) : I am instructed. Sir, that the Tribunal was 
given this reference. I do not know where the mistake 
has arisen. 

(President): We had a list supplied by Mr. MacLaren 
in his capacity as Counsel for East Ham and West Ham, 
but I have not seen a list supplied by the London County 
Council. However, we happen to have the volume here. 

(Mr. Goff) : I will make inquiries into it. At this stage 
I can only apologise, because I thought the reference had 
been given. 

(President) : I am told a telephone message was received 
from the County Council that they were going to refer 
to the 1953 proceedings, but it had not reached me. 

(Mr. Goff): I am sorry it did not reach you, and I 
tender our apologies. 

(President) : Sometimes we have a pamphlet referred to, 
and that takes a little time for us to get our own copies ; 
so if there is anything more rare than our own proceedings, 
I hope we shall be informed. 

(Mr. Goff): I do not think there will be any reference 
to anything other than your own proceedings, but if there 
is I will see that you are informed at the earliest possible 
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moment. (To the. Witness): At page 485 he said: “The 
tests which we suggested with all their failings — ana l 
do not think we omitted to point out their failings— were, 
first, the ratio of the book values of the assets ; secondly, 
the ratio of the working expenses ; and thirdly, the ratio 
of the staff employed as between London Transport on 
the one hand and the rest of the Commission on the 
other. All these ratios worked out somewhere between 
10 per cent, and 11 per cent. As we said at the time we 
would not wish to base ourselves exclusively on any one 
of those tests, even though they were nothing but tests. 
Luckily, they all came to the same figure, I remember say- 
ing, and they were between 10 per cent, and 11 per cent., 
and we took 10i per cent., and that was how the first target 
was tested. It was not fixed that way, but it was tested that 
way, and the figures produced at the 1950 Inquiry as a 
test were 10i per cent, of £53m., which gives about £5im. 

It actually gave just slightly more, but that was the test. 
That was the way you started in 1953 to apportion these 
Central Charges. 

(President): No. What Sir Reginald Holmes Wilson 
is talking about there is what they had done in 1950. 

512. (Mr. Goff): Then you started even earlier than 
1953, in 1950. Did you carry on the basis of apportioning 
throughout?— No, Mr. Goff. I think Sir Reginald is 
saying here that the figure of Central Charges was not 
fixed in that way ; it was tested in that way. 

513. Was it fixed merely by an exercise of judgment 
at what you thought would be the fair share, having 
regard generally to the size of the undertaking as a whole 
and London Transport by itself? — Yes, with a good deal 
of reference to what had been agreed in previous years. 

514. Had what had been agreed in previous years been 
agreed simply as an exercise of judgment, or as a calcula- 
tion? — An exercise of judgment. 

515. So it was a general impression that that would be 
the right figure, having regard generally to the comparative 
size of the undertaking as a whole and London as a 
section by itself? — Not merely size, having regard to the 
number of other tests which you have mentioned. 

516. You took these tests into account in exercising 
your judgment? — Yes. 

517. Is not the major part of what has to be taken 
into account in these Central Charges interest on capital? 
— Certainly. 

5 IS. In fact, that is overwhelmingly the greatest part? 
— Yes. 

519. Do you think these tests are reasonable tests to 
apply when you are considering an opportionment of 
interest on capital? — The tests taken together, we say, 
ought to indicate the area in which the reasonable contri- 
bution by London Transport should fall. 

520. Do you think, when what you are apportioning 
is mainly interest on capital, that these tests are reasonable 
tests? — Yes. 

521 . Gross receipts do not necessarily have any relation- 
ship to the capital involved, do they? — I would expect 
them to have some relationship, yes, in the sense that a 
bigger undertaking would earn more gross receipts and 
have to bear more Central Charges. 

522. Not necessarily; it would be affected by a lot of 
considerations? — Y es. 

523. Some types of business need more capital than 
others? — Yes. 

524. It would be affected by the nature of the manage- 
ment, would it not ? — J do not really know. 

525. Certainly what gross receipts you get from your 
capital invested would be affected by the nature of the 
competition, would it not? — I do not know the answer 
to that either. 

526. Would you not agree with it? — A degree of com- 
petition would, presumably, affect the amount of traffic 
that any activity of the Commission would be able to 
carry, but that in turn, I should have thought, would 
determine the amount of capital equipment they would 
need. 
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527. The degree of competition might well affect the 
measure of gross receipts got out of the capital involved, 
might it not? — Possibly. 

528. And the nature of the demand might have an 
influence as well, might it not? — Yes. 

529. I am suggesting to you that apportioning on the 
basis of gross receipts when you are apportioning interest 
on capital is a wholly unsatisfactory test? — It is an 
indication. 

530. Would you agree that it is not a satisfactory test? 
— I do not accept that any test is satisfactory viewed 
in isolation. 

531. Would you agree it is a less satisfactory test than 
the calculation which Mr. Hill put forward, where he 
calculated an apportionment based on comparison of 
capital invested? — I think probably the latter is a more 
satisfactory test. 

532. He did put forward such a test, did he not, in the 
Tables SWH4 and SWH5 which appear at pages 219 and 
220 of the 1959 transcript? — Mr. Hill did put forward two 
tables. 

533. SWH4 at page 219 is a statement of the details 
of the whole of the Central Charges, is it not? — Yes. I 
think you are really referring to SWH 5 as the test. 

534. The figure in SWH 4 was carried into SWH 5 and 
appears at line 15 of SWH 5? — Certainly; but SWH 5 is 
the table which constitutes the test. 

535. Indeed it is; and it is there apportioned, is it not, 
according to the capital invested in the Transport Executive 
on the one hand, and the total capital invested in the 
Transport Commission on the other? — Not wholly. It only 
brings in, in my view, some of the capital invested in 
London Transport and some of the capital invested in 
the Commission. 

536. We will discuss in one moment the errors in it, 
but as a method would you agree that it would be more 
satisfactory to do it in this way than to apply any of the 
tests by which you tested your judgment? — I think this 
type of test probably produces the more nearly correct 
answer. 

537. Thank you. Do you criticise the figures in SWH 5 
at page 220 of the 1959 Inquiry? — I have pointed out that 
it does not take account of all the capital invested in 
London Transport. 

( President ): Mr. Goff, are we really going to retry the 
1959 Inquiry? 

(Mr. Goff): No, Sir; but I am going to ask you to 
retry the issue as to what is a proper allocation to Central 
Charges, because that has never been accepted, and I 
think my learned friend Mr. Fay in opening said that that 
issue was open. 

(President) : All issues are open, but it is going to take 
us a long time if we go through all Mr. Hill’s tables from 
1951 onwards, is it not? 

538. (Mr. Goff): What I want to go through is SWH 4 
and SWH 5 and the continuations which I put in on 
Monday. (To the Witness): You say SWH 5 in 1959 
does not include all the assets of London Transport? — 
I do say that, yes. 

539. What was omitted? — Debtors, for example. 

540. Anything else? — Bank balances and creditors. 

541. If they had been taken into account they would 
not have increased London’s share of Central Charges 
according to this method of calculation, would they? — 
I do not know. 

542. I am instructed that they would not, but you do 
not know? — No, I do not know. 

543. Would you expect them to make any appreciable 
difference? — I would have expected them to have the effect 
of increasing the London Transport contribution, yes. 

544. Appreciably? — I do not know, Mr. Goff ; I have 
not done the calculation. 



545. Of course, there was a similar omission from the 
total capital invested in the Commission as a whole? — 
Oh, certainly. 

546. I am instructed that if that had been included on 
both sides of the fence, that would have made little 
difference, and such difference as there was, would have 
been in favour of London. Would that surprise you? — 

“ In favour of London "? — I am not sure what those 
words mean. 

547. It would have made London’s liability rather less 
than more — Then I am surprised they were not included! 

548. There were not figures available for the purpose 
at that time, were there? — I forget. 

549. There have only been separate figures of that 
order for London since they were published in this book 
“London Transport in 1959”, have there not? — Yes, but 
the same can truly be said of some of the items which 
are included in the table, such as stores and materials. 

550. But there were accounts of the Commission in 
which these figures could have been obtained, were there 
not? — Not for London Transport separately, I think. 

551. We knew the stores for 1948 for London 
separately, did we not? — I do not know. 

552. And that would be a figure which did not change 
very much, would it not? — I would not think it did change 
very much, no; but the inclusion of the stores and 
materials item, I should have thought, had the effect of 
depressing the numerator in this fraction and enhancing 
the divisor. 

553. But that was in fact included, was it not — the 
stores — so you get no alteration on that account? — I think 
the inclusion of that item had the effect which I have 
just mentioned. 

554. But they were included; they were not omitted. 
The only thing that was omitted was debtors’ cash 
balance and creditors? — The inclusion of those items 
would have the opposite effect. 

555. But they were in, so they would not affect the 
calculation? — They are not in. 

556. Stores and materials? — No ; the other items, the 
inclusion of which I think would have the reverse effect, 
are not in. 

557. Do you say that if debtors’ cash balance and 
creditors were included, the figure for London would be 
higher or lower? — I think it would be higher. 

558. We say that it would be miles lower ; the dividing 
fraction would be miles lower. Does that surprise you? 
— That surprises me a little, yes. 

559. Subject to that point, would you say that the 
figure shown by Exhibit SWH 5 at page 220 is likely to 
be a more reliable figure than the exercise of judgment, 
tested by the various tests which we have been discussing? 
— Yes. May I say that Exhibit SWH 5 is only a variation 
of a test which we have ourselves undertaken and sub- 
mitted to this Tribunal. 

560. That is what is called the specific approach? — No ; 
that is a test of the global approach, which we ourselves 
did on the occasion of the last Inquiry and submitted to 
this Tribunal. 

561. Have you a table which shows that? — Yes; I think 
it is Exhibit WW 12. 

(Mr. Fay ) : It is on page 117. 

562. (Mr. Goff): I am obliged. (To the Witness ): 
There are several tests there ; there are four. You are 
referring to Basis 1, net book value of fixed assets? — Basis 
1 B is more nearly what Mr. Hill has done, I think, in 
SWH 5. 

563. Yes, but it is not as accurate as SWH 5, is it? — 
I do not accept that. 

564. It does not take into account this item of the 
value of stores, does it? — No, but bringing that in in 
isolation does not necessarily make SWH 5 any more 
accurate than WW 11. 
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565. But it is not brought in in isolation; it is brought 
in as part of the calculation? — It is brought in in isolation 
in this sense, that it is the only current asset which is 
included. 

566. At all events, the inclusion of it must make the 
calculation the more accurate, must it not; it is another 
factor which should be there, but which you have left 
out? — I do not think that necessarily follows, Mr. Goff. 

567. I put it to you that your global approach in 
Basis I, as it does not take stores into account, is a less 
accurate test than our Exhibit SWH 5, which does take it 
into account. Would you accept that? — No. 

568. Why not? — Because the test that we made was a 
test based on net fixed assets, which is a recognisable basis 
for a test. 

569. But it is not as accurate a test as a test based on 

capital investment, when the major thing you are con- 
sidering is apportionment of interest on capital 

(President) : I do not want to interrupt, Mr. Goff, but 
sooner or later you will be telling us what you are going 
to ask us to accept, will you not? At the moment I am 
troubled; Mr. Hill’s figures at page 220 in the last Inquiry, 
Table SWH 5, bring out as the contribution of London 
Transport for 1956, £5.4m., and for 1957, £5.3m. 

(Mr. Goff) : Indeed it was, Sir. 

(President) : Whereas the table put in yesterday. 

Exhibit SWH 3 at this Inquiry, brings out for those years 
£5.77m. and £5.72m. Which are you going to stand on, 
the first edition or the second edition? 

(Mr. Goff) : SWH 3 is dealing with the alternative, the 
approach on the lines of Exhibits PJ 16 and AE 6. 

(President) : I appreciate that, but which are you going 
to stand on? These have been put in. Perhaps it is unfair 
to ask you that at this stage, but it does puzzle me a 
little. 

(Mr. Goff) : The difficulty is that the Commission has 
put in two alternatives, and I have to deal with both, 
which I am trying to do; but the one we prefer is SWH 1 
and SWH 2, put in in this Inquiry, which is a continuation 
of what I am now putting to the Witness. 

(President) : And SWH 3 in this Inquiry is a test, but 
not as satisfactory a test? 

(Mr. Goff) : And it is an alternative to that which the 
Commission has done. 

(President) : I think we shall have a long way to go if 
we are going back to the 1959 Inquiry; we shall have to 
refresh our memories with Mr. Lawson’s calculations, 
which arrive at a different figure — but anyway, that is 
what we are here for. 

570. (Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir, that would be so. I am 

sorry to take up time, but it is a matter of vast importance 
and it bears upon the proposals I am putting forward for 
modified charges, trying to show that the yield of my 
modified charges would in fact be sufficient. (To the 
Witness) : You were saying, when the learned President 

raised the question, that this is on the net book value of 
fixed assets, which is a recognised method? — I said a 
“ recognisable ” method. 

571. Yes, but when you apportion interest on capital, 
it is a less satisfactory method than taking an apportion- 
ment based on all the capital involved, is it not? — Not 
necessarily. 

572. Would you agree that it is in this case? — No, I 
do not agree. This is not a method of assessing Central 
Charges on the basis of all the capital involved; this is 
a hybrid. It includes all the fixed assets and some of the 
current assets. Whether making it a hybrid makes it 
more accurate or not, I do not know, but I do not think 
it follows. 

573. What do you say is a hybrid? The Central 
Charges are a hybrid or that one of these tests is? — No; 
the apportionment of Central Charges, which includes all 
the fixed assets and some of the current assets only, is 
what I would say is a hybrid. 



574. Yes, but it is better, is it not, than one which has 
the fixed assets and nothing else? — I must say again, not 
necessarily; I do not think it follows. 

575. If you include the current assets and current 
liabilities, they largely cancel out, do they not? — I do 
not know. 

(Mr. Fay): Of the Commission or of London Trans- 
port? 

576. (Mr. Goff): (To the Witness ): If you take the 
British Transport Commission consolidated balance sheet 
of the 31st December, 1959, at page 5 of Volume 2, you 
will see: Current assets, Bank balances and cash, £12m; 
outstanding traffic accounts, £69 .0m. ; other debtors and 
payments in advance, £24.0m. Against current liabilities, 
you will see: Bank advances £4.8m. ; creditors and accrued 
expenses £101m., which is £105m. Stores and materials 
make a great difference, but the other current assets. Bank 
balances and outstanding accounts more or less balance, 
do they not? — Yes. 

577. And is that not generally the position? — I think 
you omitted one item — I am not quite clear why — amongst 
the current liabilities. 

578. That does not involve any payment; you are 
referring, are you, to “interest (less income tax) accrued 
on capital liabilities ”? — Yes ; I rather wondered at the 
exclusion of the item. 

579. It would not involve any payment out until it 
was due, although the whole £21 .0m. is brought into 
account during the year; you have to discount that, do 
you not? — I would expect it to be due the following day. 

580. If you include that, you then get there a minus 
capital investment, do you not? — Yes, I think so. 

581. And in London you would get a minus capital 
investment in the same way by including the current 
assets, would you not? — Probably a very much larger 
one, I should think. 

582. If that were larger, the inclusion of the current 
assets would reduce the London share; that must be so, 
must it not? — No. 

583. Would it not? There would be less capital 
invested, would there not? — Certainly, but we are con- 
cerned here with two sides of a fraction, and I do not 
think I can say, sitting here, what would be the consequence 
of altering the two parts of that fraction; I have not 
worked it out. 

584. So that if the debit balance of current assets was 
greater for London in proportion than it was for the 
Commission as a whole, whatever effect it had must be 
to reduce the share of Central Charges allocated to 
London? — It has had the effect of increasing the divisor 
to a greater extent proportionately than it reduced the 
numerator of that fraction. I think it would have that 
effect, yes. 

585. Yes, and the stores, which are included in our 
SWH tables, and not in your Table WW 12, is an 
important element in determining the fraction, is it not? 
— No, I should not have thought it was. The fixed assets 
must be the main element in determining the fraction. 

586. And stores are a very substantial item ; the total 
in British Transport is £100m. of stores in 1959, is it 
not ? The fixed assets are £2, 000m. 

587. Yes, and £100m. is an important item in the 
calculation, is it not? — Not in relation to a circulation 
which depends mainly on an item of £2, 000m. 

588. Then can you see anything seriously wrong with 
the calculation in SWH 5 in the previous proceedings? — 
I have said that it is a test, or one of the tests, and very 
nearly the same test as we have supplied ourselves and 
submitted to the previous Inquiry. 

589. But it produced a substantially different result 
from your Basis 1 B? — Yes ; that particular basis has 
always produced the lowest answer. 

590. And I am submitting to you that it is the one 
which ought to be adopted, because it is more accurate 
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th a n your calculation based on net book value of fixed 
assets only?— I agree that it can be adopted as indicating 
the lower limits of the area in which the figure should 

591 - 1 * does more than indicate the lower limits of the 
area ; it indicates a proper figure, does it not?— Are vou 
asking me a question? 

592. I was, yes, and I thought it sounded like one — 
I do not agree. 

.. 5 .? 3 ' ,} , sa /. d: 11 does not merely indicate the lower 
limits ; it indicates the proper figure to be adopted, does 
it not? — And I said: I do not agree. 

594. Then SWH 1 and SWH2 which you had given 

to you on Monday continue SWH 4 and SWH 5 of the 
previous Inquiry, at which we have just been looking: 
they continue, on exactly the same lines, to bring the 
calculation down to 1959? — Yes. 6 

595. And that gives for 1958 the figure of £5 3m 
against the £6.0m. which is taken in AE5, and for 1959 
Yes’ a8am againSt the £6 - lm - which is ta ken in AE5— 

(President): What was that figure? Was it £6.1m. in 
12 Sir 1 am DOt qUlte certain? ~ It is the figure in line 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, the final line; the £6.0m. was 
increased by the AE5 calculation to £6.1m. Now I am 
afraid, Sir, that I shall have to add one table here 

( President ): Before you go on to that, Mr. Goff, is not 
the proper comparison, looking at the new table SWH 2 
the two figures of contributions to Central Charges, £5.3m.’ 
and £5 ,3m.? If you are comparing that with AE 5, surely 
the comparable figures are the £6.0m., are they not? 



(Mr. Goff): No, Sir; they are for 1959. The com- 
parable figure is £6.1m. 

C President ): Is it? Surely the £6.1m. is a contribution 
plus an interest charge on new borrowing, and SWH 2 
at this Inquiry is a computation which does not, as far 
as I can see, take into account the new borrowing— not 
explicitly anyhow. 

(Mr. Goff): I think I know the answer. Sir, but I should 
hke to get it absolutely right ; may I take instructions on 
that? 

( President ): Yes, do. 

(Mr. Goff): The answer is that the interest on new 
borrowings is already in, because we have taken our 
?ncn u asis a PP° rt ' onme nt on everything right down to 
\ 95 /' ^"" eas ‘ he V have ta ken a basic figure and adjusted 
• f0 S • 9 , ’ T^ e fig ures 1 am now going to put forward 
m a further table are taken on the basis of £5.3m. adjusted 
for the year 1961 and 1962. 

(President) : And that is SWH 8? 

596. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. I am sorry you have not 
had time to look at this one, but it is somewhat on the 
hnes of AE 5, and no doubt a person who is as versed in 
figures as is Mr. Evershed will be able to follow it ; at 
least I hope so. (To the Witness): You appreciate that the 
purpose of this table is to adjust the figure of £5.3m. 
which we take as the basic figure instead of your £6.0m’ 
for new borrowings, for 1960, 1961 and 1962, in the same 
yo “ r fle “ re of £6 ' 0m - » 

* 97 - So we have in line 1, the net capital outlay of 

£13. lm. ; that is the same figure as you had in AE 5’ 

Yes. 

(President): In SWH 8, line 1, in the 1960 column, the 
figure of £13 lm. is the same figure as the figure in line 
3 of the I960 column of AE5 ; is that what you are 
saying, Mr. Goff? 1 

598. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. (To the Witness): Then 
we come to the internal financing; the figure of deprecia- 
tion is £3 7m and that is the same figure as you have in 
line 4 of AE 5 ? — Yes. 

„ Th 5" y ° u see .“Margin: Net revenue 

(AE 5) and that is £8.0m., which is the estimate for the 



year ; then “ Less Central Charges (as below) ” — that is 
as calculated, and that is at line 15 of SWH 8?— Yes. 

600. The net revenue figure is the right figure, although 

in < !?f eS 4^?^ appear m SWH 5—It 0311 be teken from column 
10 of AE 6. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes. 

(President): Had it not better be taken from AE 6, 
Mr- Goff? Although no doubt it can be derived from 
it appears expressly in AE6. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, I respectfully agree. 

(as^beTowr^ Y ° Ur Une 4 SayS: " LeSS Central Charges 

(Mr. Goff): Yes; that takes you down to fine 15. 

Y , es ’ but we a re now at the familiar game 
ol being taken from one page to another. Where does 
line 15 take me to? 

(Mr. Goff): I am not sure that I follow your question, 
air; it does not take you anywhere. 

(President): When were the Central Charges for 1959 
calculated at £5 .6m. ; was that in one of the earlier tables? 

(Mr. Goff): It is calculated in this table; it is then 
written back here, because the proper figure to be taken 
0 ?° et revenue to find the revenue margin is what you 
will have to pay in the year in respect of Central Charges ; 
so you calculate it here, and it comes to £5.6m. Then 
you take it off the net revenue in order to find what the 
revenue margin was. It is to be assumed that the calcula- 
tion of that is an “X ”, and then filled in; if one does 
that, one is writing back — 

(President): Yes; no doubt I shall understand it when 
I see it in print. 

601. (Mr. Goff): It is a difficult conception. Sir. You 
take the net revenue and deduct from it the actual Central 
Charges to be paid m the year. That figure at the start 
has to be calculated, so that in working cut the problem 
you have to take an “ X ”, and when you have calculated 
rt, you put it back in the place of the “ X ”, so that your 

Less Central Charges (as below) ” is a deduction of 
what in fact you have put back, which leaves the revenue 
£ , 6J S” which IS a subtraction of £2.4m. (To 
the Witness): Do you follow the piece of complicated 
mathematics, Mr. Evershed?— I think I can follow that. 

602. And it would be right, would it not? — I do not 
raise any comment upon it at this point. 

603. So you then deduct 

(President): You must not press Mr. Evershed to say 
that he does not understand why the Tribunal are being 
so sticky about it, Mr. Goff; it is simple to him. 

604. (Mr. Goff): I fully understand, Sir; it took me 
a very great deal of time indeed to learn this. You then 
deduct the £6.1m„ so you get the net increase in capital 
invested, which is £7.0m„ and that is the figure which 
is comparabie with £8.2m. in line 9 of AE 5. (To the 
Witness): Are you still with me, Mr. Evershed; You 
were a moment ago. — No. 

605. I thought we might have parted company.— I 
cannot see quite why line 7, under year 1960, is a blank. 

• ^ is becau se it is blank in yours. It is plus £2.0m 

m 1959, but it is blank in 1960 in AE5?— Yes, but the 
line above Line 5 shows an expenditure of £300,000, which 
was found in I960, and which I think has to come in this 
table somewhere. 

607. Yes; that is omitted from this table. Mr Hill 
has never brought that particular item in, and he has not 
therefore included it m this calculation; but it is too 
small to have any effect on the result, is it not?— I really 
do " ot kn ° W ’ bUt 1 030 think ° f n ° reason for leaving 

608. We did not put it in before because we had not 
toe figure, so for consistency we left it out this time; 
th a t is the explanation, but I am told that it is so small 
I h acc U t ^t CS n ° mater,al d ‘ff erence to the answer. — 
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609. You do accept that ; — -Yes, I accept that, but with 
this reservation, that if it is a figure which is big enough 
to bring in in 1962, I should have thought that it was big 
enough to bring in in 1960. 

610. But that is not right; it is only in AE5 in 1960 
and 1961. It is £0.3m. in 1959, and 1960, and nil in 
1961 and 1962 in AE 5, is it not?— I was speaking of the 
figure; the figure of £300,000 in 1960 has as much effect 
as the figure of £300,000 in 1962. 

611. But you said it was big enough to bring in in 
1962, so surely it was big enough to bring in in 1960. 
But that is a misconception, is it not — it does not appear 
in 1960 at all ; it is a blank. 

( President ): A figure of £03m., whether you describe it 
as large or small, does appear, and what Mr. Evershed is 
saying that if it is important enough to appear in 1962, 
it is important enough to appear in 1960. 

612. (Mr. Goff): But it is a different figure which 
appears in 1962; although the actual amount is the same, 
it is not the same item as we are talking about in AE5, 
bus and coach overhaul. (To the Witness) : Is that right? 
— Yes; it is not the same item, but it is an item of a 
very similar kind. 

613. Taking the criticism that that item is omitted in 
1960, which obviously it is, do you agree that if it had 
been included, it would not have made any material 
difference to the result of the calculation ; it would not 
alter any of the other figures at all? — It is a matter of 
arithmetic, and I cannot work that out sitting here. 

614. I have submitted that to you; Mr. Hill has said 
that it is so, and no doubt if you disagree you can, if 
necessary, be recailed after Mr. Hill has given his 
evidence. My instructions are that it does not make any 
difference. Subject to that, are we back together again, 
that the net increase in capital invested which appears in 
line 9 of SWH 8 is comparable with the figure of £8.2m„ 
which appears in line 9 of AE 5 ; do you agree that? — 
I agree that it is a comparable figure ; it is subject to the 
omission of the £300,000 and the use of a different figure 
for Central Charges. 

615. But subject to the omission of the £300,000 and 
the use of a different figure for Central Charges, you 
would not quarrel with this calculation so far, would you? 
—No. 

616. Then in line 10 we take the total capital invested 
to the end of the year 1959 to the nearest million, £153m. ; 
that is taken from the present SWH 2, line 6? — Yes. 

617. And then we add to that the net increase in capital 
invested, and so we get £160m., because that is £153m. 
plus £7.0m., the £7.0m. coming from line 9? — You have 
added to £1 53.0m., a figure of £7.0m., which is the net 
capital expenditure for 1960? 

618. Yes, I have added to the 1959 balance the 
additional £7.0m. so as to bring it up to £160.0m.; then 
line 11 takes the mean for the year — that is, the mean 
increase is half the £7.0m. Do you follow what is done 
there as a fact-? — Yes. 

619. And that is the right way of dealing with this, is 
it not; it is right to take mean figures, because the change 
occurs gradually over the year? — It is a permissible way. 

620. Then line 12 is the increase on the mean for 
1959; the figure of £152m. comes from line 7 of the present 
SWH 2, which was the mean for 1959? — Yes. 

621. And so the increase on the mean is £4.5m.? — Yes. 

622. Therefore, line 12 shows the mean increase of 
capital involved during the course of 1960; that is right 
is it not? Let me put it to. you in this way . . . — I under- 
understand the figures. The only thing I was going to say 
was that the increase of £4.5m. shown under 1960 at 
line 12 is an increase in net capital outlay, which is not 
quite what SWH 2 is dealing with; SWH 2 includes other 
things besides capital assets. 

623. When you say that SWH 2 includes things which 
are not here, are you referring to stores and materials, 



accumulated deficit and balance of maintenance equalisa- 
tion account, which are at lines 2, 3 and 5? — I was thinking 
principally of the first two. 

624. That is the stores and materials and accumulated 
deficit? — Yes. 

625. The figure for stores and materials is a static figure, 
is it not?— I do not know, but I do not imagine they will 
have varied very much. 

626. So they would not be an item which would be 
brought into the calculation in SWH 8, because there is 
no appreciable movement in the figures? — Probably not; 
it is probably unnecessary. 

627. The other one which you regarded as important 
is the accumulated deficit at line 3 of SWH 2? — Yes. 

628. Is thai not provided for in lines 3 and 4 of SWH 8, 
because the revenue margin is there taken into account 
and that provides for the change of the deficit? — I think it 
may be wrapped up here somewhere, yes. 

629. So there was in fact nothing in that criticism at all, 
was there? — Very little. 

630. Then if it was right to start with the £5.3m. as 
Central Charges for 1959 (which of course you are dis- 
puting) and subject to your point as to the £300,000, you 
would not quarrel with what we have done as far as we 
have gone down to line 12? — No. In fact, this calculation 
shows much the same sort of increase in Central Charges 
between 1959 and 1960 as our own calculations have 
shown. 

631. Then one takes in line 12 the increase on the 
mean for 1959, which is £4.5m., and in line 13 the interest 
on it at 6 per cent., which is £0.27m.? — Y es. 

632. That interest has to be provided in that year, so 
we have then added it on to the basic Central Charges 
with which we started, £5.3m., and have produced a figure 
of £5.6m.?— Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : If your figure at line 13 is 6 per cent., that 
should be compared with our interest at line 10, £0.3m., 
which is a cumulative figure; if one deducts £0.1m. in the 
previous year, it is £0.2m., so you have more interest than 
we have? I do not know whether thaf is right, or whether 
it is a fallacy. 

(President) : No; it is 6 per cent, on a total expenditure 
— a mean expenditure — of £4.5m. It must be £0.27m. 
rounded up to £0.3m. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir; in AE 5 the interest for 1960 is 
£0.3m., from which he deducts £0.1m. because it is cumu- 
lative, and he says, therefore, that it is only £0.2m., which 
is less than our figure of £0.27m. 

(President) : Yes; he seems to be inviting you to make 
your table better. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am trying to infer that these figures are 
better for me than my own figures. 

(Mr. Goff) : I understand it is a fallacy, Sir; would you 
forgive me for one moment while I find the answer? 

(President) : Or perhaps you would like to come back 
to it, Mr. Goff? 

633. (Mr. Goff): Yes; I want to give my learned 
friend the proper answer, so perhaps he would be content 
to wait until after the adjournment. (To the Witness): 
Therefore, we get £5 .6m. for 1960 against your £6.3m?— 
Yes. 

634. And we get £6.0m. in 1961 against your £6. 8m.? 
— Yes. 

635. And £6.5m. in 1962 against your £7.4m.? — Yes. 

636. I need not take 1961 and 1962 through in detail 
with you; you have no criticisms, have you, to level against 
the calculation for 1961 and 1962 other than the criticism 
you have levelled against 1960? — Subject to looking at 
the figures. There is just one comment I might make 
perhaps; that is that it does seem to me that SWH 8 is a 
use of the specific approach in a sense, grafted on to 
results obtained by the global approach. 
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Tha* 7 !® USe ° f capilal apportionment, 

all th fi A f ? or r ment ’ but one could not forecast 
tin VM rf e £ aSSetS ° f the u Bntlsh Transport Commission 
two years hence, so something on these lines is the only 

r962? f Y« ry tha g t yOUr tabIe forward for 1960, 1961 and 
If® 27 Yes, that is one of the weaknesses of these tests • 
they can only be used backwards, and they cannot be 

used very easily to forecast. y De 

fiof.r!' • But , tbis . meth °d of projecting forward, if the basic 
ngure is right, is at least no worse than your AE 5?— 
I think that is probably fair. 

Now could you explain in your AE 5 where you 
get the revenue margin in line 7?— Yes. As far as 1959 
is concerned, of course, it is a known figure — nil. 

(Mr. Fay): It is in fact Volume 15 of AE 6, is it not? 

it 2*7 I J! 10ne 5 t ** 1 “8“ bs -»°. I do not think 
ic c l Witness): Do you know where fine 7 of 
AE 5 comes from?— Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): I think I do, but I want to see what the 
Witness tells me. 

Line 7 tor 1959; is that what yon are 
asking for Mr. Goff? 

iq*? 0 ' rr *'* L T 7 T / ight ^ough I960, 1961 and 
1962 (To the Witness) : If you take 1960, where does 
line 7 come from?— It is the result of assuming a net 
revenue of £8 An. for 1960, which is the figure shown 
m column 10 of AE 6, and deducting the agreed contri- 
£?5° n t0 Central Charges for 1960 of £6.5m„ leaving 

641. When you say the “ agreed contribution ”, do you 
mean a contribution which the Transport Commission has 
agreed with the Transport Executive, or do you mean the 
figure calculated in AE 6? — I mean the figure which has 
been agreed for 1960 between the Commission and the 
Executive. 

642. And you say that was £6.5m?— Yes. 

643. Was that agreed after Exhibit AE 6 had been 
prepared or before?— At about the same time, I think. 

644. Was it agreed because of Exhibit AE6?— No. 

645. Where does your line 7 for 1961 come from?— 
Line 7 for 1961 comes again from table AE 6, where, 

™ column 10 for 1961, we show an estimated net revenue 

in ^ 6 - You say it comes “again” from AE 6, but for 
I960 you said it came from an agreement between the 
Transport Commission and the Transport Executive? — No 
I did not. We were speaking then of Central Charges ; 

I am speaking now of net revenue. 

647. Then we may be at cross purposes 

648. ( President ): It is the first stage in the calculation, 
is it not, Mr. Evershed? — Yes, Sir. 



Have y°u agreed a figure provisionally for 1962? 

fm 6 i 6 in line 7 Of AE 5 for 1962 must come 

Yes AE6 ’ mUSt U not '~ It is a 8 uess based on AE6— 

r.r^3» J* ' S n0t a guess ’ U is a calculation taking the 
tased nn S AF * w f 6?—No - il is a guess which is 
on We do not, as between the Commission 

minion Se JZ eS ’,- a u J ?‘ theSe , figures fa y more than half a 
contribution. sbck " ronnd tor this agreed 



658. And you have a figure of £1.4m. for 1962?— Yes. 

column 10 of AE6, less 



659. Is that not £8.9m, 
£7.5m. in column 14? — Yes. 



649. (Mr. Goff) : You take your £8.0m. which comes 
from column 10 in AE6, and you deduct the Central 
Charges? — Yes. 

650. And you said that for 1960 you deducted as 
Central Charges the amount which had been agreed’ — 
Yes. 

651. That gave you £6.5m. which in fact is virtually 
the same as you got in column 5 of AE 6? — Yes. 

652. And when we come to 1961 you take the £8.1m. 
net revenue and deduct something for Central Charges? 
— £7.0m. 

653. Where did you get that from?— I got that in this 
way : It is the figure which has been provisionally agreed 
as between the Commission and London Transport as 
the probable contribution for 1961. 

654. Was that agreed because it is the figure calculated 
in AE6?— Not precisely because it was the figure 
calculated in AE 6, but for the purpose of preparing 
our 1961 budget we did agree this figure provisionally 
with the Commission, having regard to the sort of results 
thrown up by AE5 and AE6. 



I9fi?r„ ItW- *,* «*. «« »onr figure for 

1962 in line 7 of AE5 is taken from the figures which 
appear in AE 6 ; there is no doubt about that, is there? 
a test 6re IS 3 < ^° U ^ t m my mind »' *n our view AE6 is 

n.u 6 fnJ^’ what 1 am putting to you is this: You 
put forward AE 5 as your mam method ; you said you 
put forward AE 6 because it was a method which is 
beloved of Objectors, but in fact you have taken one 
fine of your figures in AE 5 straight out of AE 6, have 
you not? 

(President): Exhibit AE5 is not put forward as the 
mam method of calculating the contribution to Central 
Charges, Mr. Goff. It is assuming that you know what 
the contribution to Central Charges will be apart from 
additional outlay and how that will have to be increased 
because of additional outlay. 

W-fW 1 II . certainly starts from the basic 
£6°m. but it is put forward as the main method of 
calculating it over subsequent years. (To the Witness): 
l , am P utUl ?g t0 y?u is that it is not independent 
ot AE6, because in one line of your calculation you take 
your figures from, and assume the accuracy of, AE 6, and 
b ? right for 1962, must it not? — No, I do not 
think it *s nght. What we have in fact taken the £7.5m 
trom is AE 5. 

663. I am sorry ; what figure of £7.5m. are you 
referring to?— If you look at the last line of AE 5, line 

< 'u ntral Charges of £6 - lm - £6.3m., 
£6.8m. and £7.4m. For the purposes of settlement between 
° ur * e ” es al ? d fhe Commission, those figures are rounded 

?9 6 ?““9l2“ , £7ta.'™ y: 1959 ’ £6 ”’ ; > 960 ' 

664. Are you saying that you have a provisional 
as ^® ment w ‘fh the London Transport Executive for 1962? 

• „ So * ere is no question of rounding off the £7.4m 
is there? — Yes. 

666. Because you have not yet agreed it— No, but we 
expect, in the light of such figures as we have available, 
that it will be £7.4m., to be rounded at £7±m. 

667. Now coming back to the point, which is line 7 

and not line 17, m line 7, as an integral part of your 
calculation in AES, you have taken £1.4m.? Yes. 

668. That comes, does it not, straight out of AE6 and 
iV! ai ™r d a \ hy deducting from the £8.9m. in column 
iu the £7.5m. in column 14; is that right — No. 

669. Then where does it come from?— It came from 
AE 5 or a similar table. 

670. It did not come from AE 5 ; it is the figure in 

AE5 I am asking you where you got the £1.4m. to put 
into line 7 of AE5 for 1962? — That does not prevent 
its coming from AE 5. p 

671. Where did the £1.4m. come from out of AE 5? 

il^m. is the estimated revenue margin for 1962 after 
deducting £7j-m. for finance charges. 

-Si, 1 * £ " ot » h “ t Mr - H ‘B !•»» done at line 4 of 
SWH 8. He has taken Central Charges into his calcula- 
hon; it is quite permissible, and we have done it.— 
Permissible for what purpose? 
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673. But what you have down for 1962 is the figure 
of £1.4m., which I suggest to you is taken out of AE6, 
from the two columns I have mentioned. What you are 
saying is that it is coincidence that those two columns 
are the same, and that you get your £1.4m. by some 
different calculation? — The different calculations are not 
independent; they use a great number of figures in com- 
mon, but one could construct AE 5 without using AE 6 
at all. 

674. Would you necessarily get £1.4m. in that line if 
you did? — I think so, yes. 

675. And did you construct it independently or did you 
take the figure from AE6? — I did not in fact take the 
figure from AE 6. 

676. From where did you get the £7.0m. which appears 
in line 8 of AE 3 as Central Charges for the future year? — 
That is the figure for 1961 as shown in AE5. It is there 
shown as £6.8m., which as I explained, as between the 
Commission and ourselves, it would be rounded up to 
£7.0m. 

677. Was that figure not in fact taken from AE 6? — 
No, it was not, Mr. Goff. 

678. Would you just look at page 28 of the Third Day 
of the present transcript; this is in the first column, just 
above the middle of the column on that page: “Now 
we compare the figure in Exhibit AE 6 with those in 
Appendix C of the previous proceedings at page 500? — Yes. 
The original Exhibit PJ 16 showed that Central Charges in 
1959 would be £6.3m., in 1960 £6.5m., and in 1961 £6.9m., 
or £7.0m., according to which way the figure is rounded. 
Having prepared Exhibit AE 6, using slightly amended 
figures, I estimate that Central Charges in 1959 will be 
£6.2m., and in 1961 £7.0m. Again there is very little 
difference between the figures shown on Exhibit AE 6 and 
those shown on the earlier estimate. (Q) In the case of 
both methods of approach as shown in Exhibits AE 5 
and AE 6, have you extended your calculations to 1962? 
— Yes. I have taken the tables down to 1962 on the same 
basis, and the main submission — the basis which was 
described in 1959 as the main submission — indicates 
Central Charges of £7.4m. in 1962. The specific approach 
basis points to Central Charges at £7.5m. or £7.6m. in 
1962. (Q) And in Exhibit AE 3 at item 8 of column 3, 
you have shown Central Charges at £7.0m. for the future 
year; is that figure based upon the calculation for 1961 
which you have just outlined?— Yes. It is in fact the 
estimated Central Charges for 1961, and does not go 
beyond that ”. When you answered “ Yes ” to that ques- 
tion, were you not saying, although you may not have 
agreed, that it was the figure of £7.0m. which you have 
just explained was calculated by the specific approach 
method starting in Appendix C and carried on into 
Exhibit AE 6? — No ; I was saying that we had brought 
into AE 3 the estimated Central Charges for 1961. 

679. “Is it based upon the calculation for 1961 which 
you have just outlined?”, and your answer was “Yes”. 
The outline “ which you have just outlined ”, I gather, 
was AE6. You are saying the figure is having regard 
to both AES and AE6 taken as an estimated figure? — 
It is the figure which we have provisionally agreed with 
the Commission for 1961, which is arrived at by means 
of AE5. 

680. I have very little more on AES. Would you 
agree that one of the things upon which the accuracy 
of the calculation depends is the accuracy of lines 1, 2 
and 3. The gross capital outlay, the deduction realisa- 
tions, and the net capital outlay? — Yes. 

681. Would you tell us generally the nature of what 
the money was spent on in 1960? — Yes. About £9m., a 
figure of £8.7m., was spent on railway and bus rolling- 
stock and in the conversion of trolley-bus depots to oil-bus 
operation. There were further large expenditures on the 
four-tracking of the Metropolitan Line between Harrow- 
on-the-Hill and Watford South Junction, and on the 
electrification of that line from Rickmansworth to 
Amersham. 

682. That covers 1961, does it? — Those are the biggest 
items. 



683. Can you give an indication of the schemes 
budgeted for in 1961 in the £14.7m.? — Yes. Again — and 
the same is true of 1962 — the large majority of our capital 
expenditure is on the purchase of railway rolling-stock and 
buses. Those replacements are now going on. 

684. Is there any other large item in either of those 
years? — The four-tracking to which I referred will still 
be going on in 1961, and there will be considerable 
expenditure in 1961 and 1962 on the modernisation of the 
distribution of electric power. 

685. That is transformers and boosting stations, I 
suppose? — Sub-station, high-tension cables and low- 
tension cables. 



686. Has any provision been made in the budgets for 
1961 and 1962 for increased revenue from this large 
capital expenditure on various improvements and recon- 
struction ? — There is no budget for 1962. 

687. There is a budget for 1961 ? — There is a budget 
for 1961. 

688. Has an allowance been made for increased 
revenue from these improvements as distinct from getting 
it by increasing fares? — No. 

689. You have taken the expression “future year” as 
a year which is more or less based on 1961, but treating 
everything as if it fully operated in the year whereas, 
in fact, some of the things only operate for part of the 
year? — That is not quite an accurate definition of “ future 
year ”. 

690. I tried to summarise it; perhaps it is too summary? 
— Yes, I think it is a bit too short. It is a year which is 
based on 1961, but in which we have given a full years’ 
value to certain increases in costs which will only begin 
to incur during 1961. 



691. And you have allowed for the full yield of in- 
creases which only begin in that year?— And we have 
allowed for the full yield of increases which can only begin 
to operate during that year. 



692. In the future year did you take into account in- 
creased revenue from this capital expenditure? — No. 

693. You expect to get it, do you not? — No. 

694. Why not? — The only item of this capital expendi- 
ture which is expected to produce additional revenue is 
that from the four-tracking and electrification of the 
Metropolitan Line and the re-equipment of that line with 
new railway rolling-stock, and even that increase in revenue 
is not expected to fructify for some years. 

695. When you say “ some years ”, can you give me 
an idea what that means — two years, three years, or 10 
years? — I think two or three years. 

696. But you ultimately expect to get increased revenue 
from that source ?— It is rather a moot point. The popu- 
lation served by that line is expected to grow and we 
expect to get additional traffic on that line, but whether 
the increase which we are expecting comes from the re- 
equipment of the line or whether it must be said to come 
from the additional population, I am not quite clear. 

697. The additional population, of course, brings in- 
creased revenue, but you do expect that you will get in 
creased revenue apart from that, do you not?— I would 
not like to try and disentangle the two. 

698. ( President ) : You may, perhaps, expect or hope 
that you will not lose any more revenue?— We do, in fact 
hope to carry some more traffic on that line 



699. (Mr. Goff): And if you carry more traffic you 
will get more revenue? — Yes. 



700. ( President ): Is not that referred to in line 13, the 
future year as compared with I960?— No, Sir- I am 
afraid there is no reflection of that in that figure. It 
is probably two or three years hence we are thinking of. 



. T V , a increase in revenue 

not expected by Mr. James as a result of the new coaches 
on the Piccadilly Line?— I think not. Sir. I think we 
expect to get some economies in working expenses from 
the new railway running stock, we also expect to be able 
to alleviate the present discomfort of the passengers; but 
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I do not think we have ever held out that 
any more traffic as a result of the 
two Tube lines. 



■-eauioment'nf SS2 1““ E " ore val " lbJe things?— Yes, it is allowed 

■ equipment ot those for there as a source of capital. 



702. (Mr. Poole) : A propos of that, you may not know 
the answer to this question, but is it intended to continue 
the policy of not shortening your trains in the middle of 
the day? I notice that you have gained a certain amount 
of benefit from retaining the full-length trains during times 
when they used to be shortened.— Yes. We did abandon 
the policy of shortening the trains on the Central and 
Piccadilly Lines last year. 

703 Is that going to be a permanency? — So far as those 
two line are concerned, 1 think we would regard it as a 
permanency, yes. But Mr. Harbour is very much better 
able to answer this than I. 

704. He would be the appropriate person to answer 
that question?— Yes, I think so. 

705. (Mr. Goff) : On the other side of the picture have 
you made an allowance in the budget for 1961 for reduced 
expenditure resulting from this capital expenditure— reduced 
working expenses?— No, I do not think we have. Cer- 
tainly we have made no specific allowance. We have not, 
shall I say, reduced the budget of expenditure in 1961 
because we shall be getting this new equipment into 
operation. 

706. Have you reduced the budget for a future year 
on that account? — No. 

707. Is it not likely that you will, in fact, get reduced 
expenditure by operating this new equipment?— We shall 
get reductions in certain expenses, and we shall get in- 
creases in other expenses. 

708. By increases in other expenses, do you mean 
depreciation at higher rates because they are new things? 
—That is one aspect of the matter. If I may break it down 
In ‘ hat wa ^’ we Set reductions in working expenses 
and increases in depreciation, but within the working 
expenses, again, we shall get increases in some items and 
reductions in other items. 

709. Why do you get increases in working expenses 
trom new equipment?— Well, you get this sort of thing, 
Mr Goff, that the new railway equipment will have a 
higher proportion of motors than the existing stock, and 
therefore they will use more current. 

710. It is using increased current?— Yes. Moreover, of 
course, we have increased the length of a lot of our trains. 
We run eight-car trains now where formerly we ran 
seven-car trains. We are running six-car trains on the 
Circle Line where formerly we ran five-car tr ain.; We are 
increasing the District trains from six cars to eight cars, 
and all the demands more current. 

711. Balancing one with another, do you expect that 
you will get a net reduction in annual expenses by this 
capital expenditure?— Eventually I think we shall get a 
net reduction in working expenses as a result of the re- 
equipment. 

712. How soon do you think it will be before you feel 
that benefit? — I am afraid it is not quite as simple as 
that. We shall feel the additional expenses, that is to 
say the additional cost of current, immediately the stock 
goes into service. The economies that we shall make 
are mainly in reduced overhaul expenses which will 
probably not accrue to us for five or six years. 

713. But when that stage is reached, I gather you 
say you think the balance would be in your favour? — As 
far as railway rolling-stock is concerned, the balance of 
working expenses, leaving depreciation on one side, is 
likely to be in our favour. 

714. Taking it by and large, I gather you say that the 
thing would more or less balance; you would not get 
any benefit and you would not suffer any substantial 
increase in expenditure? — If by “by and large" you 
include depreciation, no, we shall incur additional expendi- 
ture or additional costs. 



716. In the depreciation item in AE4, the depreciation 
of rolling-stock No. 8, you have the future year plus or 
minus as compared with I960?— Yes 



717. Does that allow for the increase to which you 
have been referring? — Yes. 



■ °. u wc nave oeen discussing AE 5 and Mr. 
Hill s capital apportionment tables which were SWH 4 and 
SWH 5 in 1959 carried on by SWH 1 and SWH 2 at the 
present Inquiry. I now want to go to a different subject- 
s', that is your AE 6. That had its origin in 
PJ 1 6, did it not? — Yes. 



719. And PJ 1 6 was, in fact, put in by the Commission? 



720. First of all, I want to see if we are at one as to 
° u ^ SW H3 and SWH4 on the one hand compare 

wth Exhibit PJ 16 and AE 6 on the other, just as a matter 
of mechanics apart from whether you agree the difference 
se r w , e are thinkin S alike as to what 
SWH 3 and SWH 4 of the present tables are showing. 
Perhaps it would be convenient if we compared SWH 4 
put in to-day with AE 6. The first column is obvious, 
that is the year. The second column in SWH 4, “ Interest 
™ capital obligations ” : That is the comparable column 

with interest on capital obligations, column 1, in AE 6? 

Comparable, although their content is quite different. 

721. The content is quite different because of the 
matter we mentioned on Monday which I will discuss 
again, namely the way in which we deal with the £38 8m 
Trust Fund? — Yes. 



722. But subject to that, both columns are dealing with 
interest on capital obligations, whatever they are? — Yes. 

723. Then column 3 in SWH 4, “Balance in hand at 
beginning of year ” : These are all sub-columns of “Interest 
P a capital balances ”, and I find no counterpart of that 
m AE 6, because that is the interest on what remains 
trom tune to time unexpended starting off with the £38.8m. 
as a separate account? — That remains unexpended on 
Capital Accounts, not “ remains unexpended ”. 

724. It is the balance which remains in hand after 
debiting capital expenditure for the year against the 
£38.8m.? — Yes. 

725. You appreciate what column 3 is SWH 4 shows, 
and it has no counterpart in AE 6?— I agree. 

726. Then “Capital expenditure in year less internal 

provisions That is the combined effect of Paragraphs 2, 
.. 4 in AF 6. We have put that into one column, 

Capital expenditure in year less internal provisions ”, 
and in AE 6 you have got gross expenditure in column 2, 
depreciation finance in column 3, and a net balance in 
column 4? — Yes. 



727. In fact, the figures in column 4 and on SWH 4 
are identical with the figures in column 4 of AE 6?— Yes. 

728 Then column 5 of SWH 4, “ Balance in hand at 
end of year”: That, again, has no counterpart in AE 6, 
because that, again, is dealing with the separate treatment 
of the £38. 8m? — I agree. 

729. Then the interest column, column 6 of SWH 4: 

That is comparable with columns 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of 
AE 6, but you have several different rates and we have 
only one, again because of the effect which the separate 
treatment of the £38.8m. produces on our tables? Yes. 

730. Then the net revenue, column 7 of SWH 4: That 
is the same as column 10 of AE 6, and the figures are 
again identical? — Yes. 



731. Then we come to Central Charges, interest, 
column 8: That is comparable with column 11 in AE6 
but it works differently as a matter of mechanics, again 
because of the separate treatment of the £38.8m ? Yes 



( President ) : I am glad of that correction. 

JI/-. (Mr. Goff): Depreciation is allowed for in your 
AE 5, is it not? Does that allow for increased depreciation 



central expenses of B.T.C.' 
^ SWH 4: That is the same as column 12 c 
AE 6, except that there is some disagreement between i 
as to the figures?— The intention is the same. 
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733. Then: “Interest on accumulated surplus (Cr.) or 
deficit (Dr.)” in column 10: That is comparable with 
column 13 of AE6, but again, of course, the figures differ 
because of the different treatment of the position? — And, 

I think, a different method of calculation. 

734. And a different method of calculation, yes ; there 
is a disagreement about half-year’s interest. Then: 
“Total charges” in column 11 of SWH4 is the same as 
column 14 in AE 6. That is a mere matter of addition 
of the other three columns in each case, and the result is 
different because the component parts are different? — Yes. 

735. Then: “Surplus for year” and “Deficit for 
year”, columns 12 and 13 of SWH4, are combined 
together in column 15 of AE6? — Yes. 

736. And “Accumulated surplus of deficit”, column 
14 of SWH 4, is comparable with column 16 of AE 16? — 
Yes. 

737. Then the last column of SVVH4 has no counter- 
part in AE6, and that, again, is born of the different 
initial treatment of the £38.8m.? — ?Yes. 

( President ): It is not the initial treatment merely of 
£38.8m., it is the initial treatment of the £41m., is it not? 

{Mr. Goff): Yes. I said £38.8m. because I was going 
to deal separately with the other items, but I agree, with 
respect, it is £41 m. 

{President): I think, Mr. Fay, you referred to this as 
the “dowry ”, did you not? 

{Mr. Fay): I do not claim credit for inventing the term, 
but it has been used, yes. 

{Mr. Goff): I have not been in this before. Did the 
“ dowry ” refer to this £38m., part of the £41m., or did 
it refer to an interest item which came in? 

{President): I do not know. I do not think we need 
pursue it, but I think it referred to the Trust Fund trans- 
ferred under Section 27. 

738. {Mr. Goff): Just as a matter of result, if the 
present SWH4 be right, then you do get £6.3m. as the 
total Central Charges for 1961 instead of £7m. as appears 
in AE6; that is to be found in column 11 of SWH4 
and column 14 of AE 6? — Yes. 

739. And, similarly, you get £6.8m. total charges for 
1962 as compared with £7 .5m.? — Yes. 

740. I am going to put this as a general suggestion first, 
and then I will consider the details. 1 suggest to you, 
having regard to our SWH 1 and SWH 2 which we dis- 
cussed at great length during the morning, and SWH 4 
at which you have just been looking, the estimate of £7m. 
which you have put in for 1961 is at least £0.5m. too 
high? — I do not agree. 

741. Then I want to consider the points of difference 
between us on SWH 4 and AE6 which were canvassed 
at some length on Monday, and therefore I will endeavour 
to go through them shortly ; but as you had only just seen 
the tables, it is right that we should have a look at them 
again for a moment. Taking the £38.8m.: Whether that 
is called a “ dowry ” or whatever it is called, that was 
a Trust Fund which was acquired from the London 
Passenger Transport Board, was it not? — Yes. 

742. And in that sense you would agree that it was 
London money? — Originally the money came from 
London. 

743. When the undertakings were acquired Transport 
Stock was given for the whole undertakings according to 
their value, including the value of the Trust Fund. The 
amount of Stock was not in any way reduced because 
part of the assets were a Trust Fund? — No, I do not 
think so. 

744. In those circumstances, would you not agree that 
the proper method, when you are seeking to treat London 
as a separate entity and to find its contribution to Central 
Charges, is to apportion the whole of the stock which was 
issued and to treat this Trust Fund as one of the assets 
acquired by London, and, therefore, to deal with it as 
in SWH 4? 



{President): Ought not that to be in two questions? 
Whether it should be treated as an asset acquired for 
London is one question, and the next question is whether 
it should be treated in the way in which it is treated in 
SWH 4 and not in the way in which it is treated in 
PJ 16? 

745. {Mr. Goff): I agree it may have been a rolled-up 
question. {To the Witness): Would you agree that the 
right start of the matter is to apportion between the rest 
of the Transport Commission and London the whole of 
the Stock which was issued to acquire the whole of the 
undertaking? — As a first step, yes. 

746. And then to treat the Trust Fund which was 
acquired from the Passenger Board as an asset belonging 
to the notional separate London entity? — No, no more 
than any other asset that formerly belonged to the London 
Passenger Transport Board. 

747. But, you see, the way you have done it is this: 
You have not apportioned the whole of the stock issued, 
because you have reduced the amount by the value of 
this Trust Fund? — Yes. 

748. So that you have departed from what you agreed 
was the proper first step? — No. I think we apportioned 
the whole of the Stock in the first instance, and, as a 
second step, we have deducted interest on the Trust Fund 
moneys on the assumption that to the extent the Trust 
Fund moneys were available the Commission would be 
able to avoid borrowing. 

749. But that fixes the earning capacity of that money 
at 3 per cent., does it not, the rate which is charged on 
the Stock? — The rate which would have been payable on 
the Stock if they had to issue it. 

750. But it is not a question of “ would have been ”, 
it was payable in fact; the Stock was issued. 

{President): But not payable by the London Transport 
Executive or by a notional body, payable by the Com- 
mission. 

751. {Mr. Goff): The interest on the Stock was payable 
by the Commission at 3 per cent? — On the Stock that was 
issued. 

752. If you apportion the whole of that Stock, then 
London is charged with 3 per cent, on the appropriate 
part of that Stock? — Yes. 

753. And if you then say: “We will set off against 
that interest at 3 per cent.”, you fix London’s liability 
at 3 per cent, on the Stock and you give them the benefit 
of the money at 3 per cent, only, and then further capital 
has to be borrowed at higher rates of interest and you 
get the 4, 5 and 6 per cent, coming in later on? — Yes, 
the capital has to be borrowed at the rates prevailing at 
the time. 

754. If you debit London with 3 per cent, on the full 
amount of the Stock which is issued, or on its appropriate 
share of the full amount of the Stock which is issued, 
you get the full debit there. Then you credit 3 per cent, 
on the Trust Fund, and when you borrow you merely 
reduce the Trust Fund, you do not start paying interest 
on borrowing at a higher rate of interest until you have 
exhausted the Trust Fund, do you? — The Trust Fund dis- 
appeared on the 31st December, 1947. 

{President) : I think, you know, one can go on for a 
long time with this, but surely once you create in your 
mind a notional body you can attribute to them all sorts 
of notions, can you not? 

{Mr. Goff) : Indeed, yes. 

( President ) : The notion behind Mr. James’s table— and 
Mr. James did not like his table himself very much — was 
that this notional body, finding itself with liquid resources 
of £38m. or £40m„ thought it would be a good thing to 
go into the market and buy a certain amount of Transport 
Stock, because someone had said to it : “ You will be 
responsible for the interest on the £128m. of Transport 
Stock ”. Mr. Hill says : “ No, my notional body would 
not do anything so foolish, they would invest it in sound 
securities and use it for their purposes as time went on ”. 
But I can myself think of other notions. Once you get 
a notional body it is only a question of what hard facts 
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you choose to attribute and how much you draw on your 
imagination. We know that, in fact, the people then 
running this Undertaking, the London Transport Executive, 
had no say whatever about the £3 8m. We know that by 
looking at their obligations and we are really in the realm 
of imagination, are we not? 

(Mr. Goff) : Well, Sir, that is, of course, a difficulty 
inherent in the problem. I have put my view to this 
Witness, and he does not agree with it. You have shown 
that the Tribunal are fully seized of the two points, and 
so I think 1 can leave that particular matter for argument 
hereafter. 

(President) : I think so. While you are talking about it, 
there is an error which has, no doubt, been corrected in 
your copy, in SWH 5. It is a mere matter of a drop of a 
decimal point. If you look at the notes on column 2, in 
the third line there is a reference to “ Less interest on ”, 
and in my copy it is £344m. The real figure is £3.4m. 

(Mr . Goff) : I understand it has been corrected on the 
print. Sir. I will not say anything further about the 
£38.8m. in view of what I have said so far. 

(President) : I would not like to construct a notional 
table, but one might say with the advantage of hind-sight 
that this notional body would have looked at the Stock 
Exchange Gazette and chosen a good growth Stock and 
put £3 8m. into it, and then they would really be in clover. 

(Mr. Goff) : I do not wish to argue it at this stage, but 
in conjuring up a notional picture one has to paint the 
picture with fair colours. I will develop that in due course 
in my argument. 

(President) : Fair or black colours. 

(Mr. Goff) : One side may try to paint it with black, 
but I submit it ought to be painted with fair colours. So 
much for the £38.8m. 

(President) : What impresses me, really, is that the 

differences are so small. 

755. (Mr . Goff): They are not enormously large, but 
they do make a difference of something of the order of 
£0.5m. or more, and that will be important in considering 
the proposals which we are putting forward for calculating 
fare staging and half-mile stages. I am not pressing this 
merely as an exercise to see if I can reduce it, but I am 
pressing it because I think it is directly germane to the 
case I desire to present (To the Witness) : If you look at 
the note to column 3 in SWH 5, you there have a little 
reconciliation table to show why we took £41m. instead 
of £38.8m. — Yes. 

756. I did put this to you, but I will put it formally 
again : Is that not the fairer way of dealing with the 
matter : The net current assets of the London Passenger 
Transport Board which were taken over, subject to a 
proper allowance for working capital, should be treated 
as money available in the hands of notional London to 
meet its capital expenditure, and it should not be charged 
with borrowings until the net current assets it acquired 
have been worked off. Would you not say that was fair? 
—Yes. 

757. You would say it was fair? — Yes, if there were 
excessive current assets in the hands of the L.P.T.B. 

758. When you say “excessive”, do you mean if they 
were more than they required as working capital? . . . 
or had “excessive” some other significance? — No, more 
than they required. 

759. Then we allow for working capital £1.3m., as 
appears in the note. Do you agree that that was a reason- 
able amount? — “ Was ”? 

(President) : “ Would have been ”, 

760. (Mr. Goff) : Would have been if it had been a 
separate entity? — No. 

761 Mr. Hill says that it is not only reasonable, but 
more than adequate; you would not agree with that? — I 
do not agree with that, no. 

762. But having agreed that if there were excess current 
assets it would be a fair method of treatment if the figure 
of £1.3m. was accepted as being a proper allowance in 



respect of working capital, it would be fair, would it not, 
to deal with the £3. 5m. in the way in which we have dealt 
with it; that is to deduct the £1.3m. and to treat the 
difference as something available to answer borrowing? — 
In general, yes. 

763. This is an undertaking, of course, which collects 
revenue daily and sometimes in advance? — Yes. 

764. It gets it in advance from season-ticket holders? 



765. Incidentally, that is one reason why it is a good 
thing to have season-ticket holders, is it not? — There is 
a fractional interest benefit in the purchase of season 
tickets, yes ; but I think it is very small. 

766. It is the fact that this is an undertaking which 
collects revenue daily and sometimes in advance? — It 
collects revenue daily. 1 do not know why the fact that 
we are collecting certain revenue in advance is of any 
relevance. 

767. The relevance I am suggesting is that an under- 
taking of that character needs rather less working capital 
than if its revenue came in in arrears and not daily, 
came in more at intervals. Would you agree with that? 
— Yes, as an absolute matter ; but we were in the position 
of receiving revenue in advance in 1948, and we always 
have been in that position ; it has not varied. 

768. I agree; but that being the position, you would 
agree that that is a factor to be considered when you 
are considering what is required for working capital, and 
it is a factor which tends to lessen the amount required? 

Yes, I suppose it tends to lessen the amount required. 
There are similar items in the other direction which tend 
to increase the amount required. 

769. I think when I put this to you on Monday you 
said that there was an inconsistency in the treatment of 
the £0.37m. in SWH 5, Note 2; do you remember that? 
—I suggested, Mr. Goff, that as the Trust Fund had 
been acquired by the Commission for Stock, and as the 
Joint Lines’ assets had been acquired by the Commission 
for Stock, and as they had been, as it were, switched 
over in the sense that the cash had been taken from 
London and the Joint Lines’ assets had been vested in 
London, that there might be a good case for setting those 
two off against one another. 

770. I thought you said that Mr. Hill was being 
inconsistent in his own methods and in the way in which 
he treated this £0.37m. in Note 2. Anyway, you do not 
say that any more if you ever said it? 

(President) : The difficulty about that figure, to my mind 
— which I do not think can possible be resolved — is to 
find out how much of the total Stock issued to the various 
Main Line Railway Companys ought to be attributed to 
the bits and pieces which were eventually managed by 
London Transport Executive. 

(Mr. Goff): I agree, of course, that is the basic 
difficulty. 

(President) : We know the book value. 

(Mr. Goff) : I was dealing with the question of principle 
at the moment. 

(President) : Perhaps we might adjourn now. 

(Mr. Noakes): Sir, I have been here for the whole of 
this morning fascinated by the discussion but not really 
professionally interested, merely waiting to question Mr. 
Dickson in case he reached the witness-box tins morning. 

I now understand that although Mr. Dickson comes next 
in the order of batting, it is desired to put Mr. Harbour 
into the witness-box following Mr. Evershed. I am not 
interested in Mr. Harbour, and, in those circumstances, 

I wondered whether it would be in order if I did not 
attend this afternoon? I shall only be three minutes’ 
away if for any unexpected reason Mr. Harbour’s 
wicket should fall more rapidly than anticipated. 

(President) : You just want to cross-examine Mr 
Dickson? 

(Mr. Noakes): He is the only witness I am concerned 
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( President ): Then we will arrange to hear Mr. Dickson 
at some time to suit you, Mr. Noakes. 

(Mr. Noakes ): I am much obliged. Sir. 

( Adjourned for a short time) 

{Mr. Fay): I wonder if I might mention a difficulty 
which Mr. Harbour is in tomorrow morning? He has 
been invited by the London County Council to attend 
the opening of an Exhibition in connection with transport 
at County Hall, and he is very anxious not to disappoint 
the London County Council. I had hoped that we might 
be able to find business to do tomorrow morning without 
the necessity of his presence here, and therefore I pro- 
posed to tender him for cross-examination when Mr. 
Evershed had been finished with by the Opponents this 
afternoon, and then I was going to ask permission to break 
off his evidence and put in Mr. Dickson tomorrow 
morning. 

( President ): I think that will be all right. 

{Mr. Goff) : There is only one slight difficulty about that. 
I have certain tables which I have to put to Mr. Harbour 
and they have been compiled, but there are certain 
revisions we desire to make to them and I was not expect- 
ing to have to use them until tomorrow morning. However, 
if they have to be used this afternoon perhaps the Tribunal 
would bear with me and allow them to be used subject 
to the reservation that some of the figures may not be 
correct. 

{President) : It might be better not to call Mr. Harbour 
next. 

{Mr. Goff) : That is what I thought was happening. 

{Mr. Fay) : I do not think Mr. Dickson would last more 
than half a day, and I would like to think we should not 
run out of business tomorrow morning. I should not 
think Mr. Harbour’s cross-examination would be com- 
pleted to-day if it is started. 

771. (Mr. Goff): {To the Witness). When the Tribunal 
adjourned, Mr. Evershed, we were just discussing this 
£0.37m. item in the notes in SWH5? — Yes. 

772. The learned President pointed out the difficulty of 
estimating the true amount of stock which ought to be 
attributed to London in respect of London Lines taken 
over by the London Transport Executive. But subject 
to that difficulty, is this not an entirely logical and right 
way of doing it, because the Transport Commission issued 
an aggregate sum of stock for the acquisition of all the 
main line railways and some part of those were acquired 
on behalf of the London Transport Executive and, there- 
fore, London should be debited with the interest on 
whatever is the appropriate proportion of the stock 
representing the London acquisition. Would you agree 
that that is correct? — Yes. 

773. Was there not a sum of money of the order of 
£7m. interest which was taken over by the Commission 
which has not been brought into account on these 
accounts? — Interest? 

774. Yes ; it is a matter of which Sir Reginald Wilson 
spoke in the 1953 Inquiry at Page 102, Question 1440. 
He said he would be grateful to do something he had 
been requested, and then he went on: “ At 31st December, 
1947, there was in a Trust Fund on behalf of main line 
railways £107 .3m. London Passenger Transport — this is 
31st December, 1947 — was £40.6m. There were other 
receipts in the Trust Fund accounts which nobody has 
ever referred to. We have not been trying to keep it 
quiet, but nobody has ever referred to it. The interest 
earnings on the Trust Fund, which apparently belonged 
to nobody, were £7.1m. That gives you £155m. There 
were certain adjustments in the early part of the year, 
and according to the piece of paper I have in front of 
me the Trust Funds at 15th March, 1948, which were 
handed over to the Commission by the trustees, amounted 
to £151.4m. That is the cash side of it ”. The Trust Fund 
of £3 8.8m. which we have been talking about did not 
include that interest item did it? 

{President): Which Trust Fund is Sir Reginald speaking 
about? He is talking about two Trust Funds, is he not? 



{Mr. Goff): One of the Main Line Railways and one 
London Passenger Transport, and interest was received 
on the aggregate as I read it. 

{President): I should have thought so, yes. 

775. {Mr. Goff): That interest has not been brought 
into account at all either in AE5 or AE6 or Mr. Hill’s 
calculations, has it? — As far as I know it has not. 

776. So that if that were brought into account, that 
would give London the benefit of interest on that extra 
sum of money representing its share of the aggregate 
interest, would it not?— I think it might. I am not very 
familiar with the transactions that took place in 1948. 
Similarly, I suppose the “certain adjustments” referred 
to here would have the other effect. 

777. When you say “certain adjustments”, you mean 
the adjustments which reduced it to £151m. from £155m.? 
—Yes. 

778. But the Capital Fund was £147m.? — Yes. 

779. £107m. plus £40m., and that £151m. was received? 
— Apparently. 

780. And London, in working out the charges, should 
have interest on a share of that balance of £4m., should 
it not? — I agree it looks as though we should. I do not 
really know. 

{President) : Part of the difficulty of dealing with 
London Passenger Transport Board assets is that there are 
very, very few copies in existence of their Financial 
Statement and Balance Sheet. We possessed one at one 
time. 

781. {Mr. Goff): That is the difficulty as to the precise 
figure, undoubtedly ; but it would appear there ought to 
have been an additional credit in respect of London for 
a share of this interest? — It would appear as though 
something additional were received by the Commission 
in 1948. 

782. Of which a part ought to be attributed to London 
as this was interest on the two Trust Funds of which Sir 
Reginald was speaking. 

{President): Well, I wonder? Was he? He speaks 
about interest on “ the ” trust fund. He said there were 
two Trust Funds and he then goes on: “The interest 
on the Trust Fund which apparently belonged to nobody 
were £7.1m.”, and then he adds that to the aggregate of 
the two separate Trust Funds to get his total of £155m. 

{Mr. Goff) : True he said “ trust fund ”, but he sets off 
by mentioning both funds and there would not be any 
point in that unless the interest arose from both. He 
deals with it as an aggregate in total. 

{President): Then someone seems to have stolen £3 .6m. 

783. {Mr. Goff): Somehow or other, yes. They 
adjusted it in some way and reduced it to £4m. {To the 
Witness): Do you know anything about this yourself 
personally?— No, I am afraid I do not. 

( President): If you look at a further question, Question 
1433, a good deal of arguing went on with the Minister 
of Transport before they cleared it all up. 

{Mr. Goff): It would have provided some people with 
a lucrative action in the Chancery Division; I might 
possibly have been engaged in a different place. 

{President): It is not too late, is it, to trace this missing 
£3 .6m. 

784. {Mr. Goff) : One does not know what happened 
to the missing £3 ,6m., but the balance of £4m was 
undoubtedly received by the British Transport Commis- 
sion, as far as one can gather. — Apparently, yes. 

785. There are only, I think, two other small dis- 
crepancies between us on this question of the PJ 16 and 
AE 6 approach and our SWH3 and SWH4. One of them 
is the share of central expenses which we were discussing 
when the Tnbunal adjourned on Monday afternoon. The 
difference there between us is only £0.1m„ is it not?— 
Yes, in each year. 
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786. In each year, yes. You described in detail the 
method which you have adopted recently, but down to 
1957 in compiling PJ 16 that was simply on a 10 per 
cent, division of the aggregate central charges, was it not? 
—Yes. 

787. That is right, is it?— That is substantially right, 
Mr. Goff. There may have been some central charges 
that we left out, but I think that is substantially right. 

788. Mr. Hill also worked on a 10 per cent, basis 
during those years, and the figures do not tally from 
1948 to 1957.— No. 

789. Do you think in working out PJ 16 any items 
which were not really central expenses at all were 
included? — No, I do not think any items that were not 
central expenses were included. 

790. Such as a write-off in 1949 of road haulage stores? 
—No. 

791. They were not included? — No. 

792. Can you account at all for the fact that, both 
working on a 10 per cent, basis, there is that discrepancy 
in the share of central expenses down to 1957? — Yes, I 
think I can, Mr. Goff. There are three main differences, 
I think, between us and Mr. Hill which for convenience 
I could perhaps refer to on the present SWH 6. The first 
difference between us is at line 3 in the year 1948. We 
have included there an item of stock issue expenses 
amounting to £384,000 which Mr. Hill has shown on his 
SWH 7 at line 18 but has not brought that figure over 
into SWH 6. 

793. That is the first difference? — Yes, that is one of 
the differences between us. 

794. I think you have seen others? — Three others, yes. 
That £384,000 included the expenses of issue of British 
Transport Stock although those words are missing from 
the description of it in Mr. Hill’s SWH 7, and I thought 
it likely that London Transport ought to have borne at 
least a proportion of those expenses since the stock was 
issued for us as much as for anybody else. 

795. That was overwhelmingly not &n expense in rela- 
tion to stock, was it not? — I do not know, Mr. Goff. I 
am afraid I know no more about that figure than is given 
by the description. 

796 Let me put something to you which I am instructed 
is the Railway Accounts for 1948. I do not know whether 
this is in the hands of the Tribunal? 

( President ) : Are these the Transport Commission 
Accounts? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes. 

( President ) : I do not know whether we have the 1948 
Accounts. 



(Mr. Goff) : Described as “ expenses in connection with 
the transfer of undertakings to, and the acquisition of 
undertakings by, the Commission and expenses of issue 
of British Transport Stock ”. 

( President ) : And the figure is £384,000 for that year? 

798. (Mr. Goff) : Yes. In the 1949 Accounts there is 
a similar note at page 169, note 48 : “The main expenses 
incurred during the year under this head” — that is 
“ Transfer and acquisition expenses and expenses of issue 
of British Transport Stock ” — “ relate to the acquisition 
of road haulage and other undertakings and cover the 
fees of accountants, solicitors and valuers. A proportion 
of the Bank of England's charge as Registrar of British 
Transport Stock has also been allocated to this head". 
So that the main part of that item had nothing to do with 
London, had it? — The main part of that item in 1949, 
apparently, does not relate to London Transport; but there 
is no such qualification about the figure in 1948. 

799. In the previous year the note is that certain ex- 
penses were incurred in connection with the transfer of 
the undertakings, mainly in relation to proceedings before 
the Tribunal, and further expenses arose in connection 
with the acquisition of road haulage and other under- 
takings. — It is the last part of the sentence, I think, Mr. 
Goff. 

800. "... including fees of Accountants, solicitors and 
valuers ”? — I thought it went on to speak of the expenses 
of the issue of stock. 

801. Indeed it does in both instances: “A proportion 
of the Bank of England’s charge as Registrar of British 
Transport Stock has also been allocated to this head as 
representing the expenses incurred in connection with the 
initial issue of transport stock ”. It is a small item anyway, 
is it not? — It is an item which we brought in and which 
Mr. Hill has not brought in. 

802. I will not pursue that further. May we go to the 
next one? — Yes. The next item on SWH 6 in question is 
item No. 7, again a very small one, compensation to staff. 
Mr. Hill has brought that in, we have left it out. 

803. So there he has charged London with a little bit 
more? — He has brought it in as a central charge, we did 
not bring it in. 

804. Have you any other points of difference? — Yes. 
In line 10, miscellaneous receipts credit, we have excluded 
that altogether because such part of it as came from 
London Transport is already included in London Trans- 
port receipts. 

805. We put it in because it appeared in the Accounts. 
We did not know what that was, that is why we left it in. 
You say the part from London is already in their 
receipts. What were these miscellaneous receipts? — So 
far as we are concerned, they are mainly car-parking fees 
and fees for the use of our garages by other undertakings. 



(Mr. Goff) : I will read the passage in question. 

( President ) : Is it in the notes on the Accounts or in 
the actual Accounts? 

797. (Mr. Goff) : It is in the notes on the Accounts at 
page 194. The heading is “Transfer and acquisition ex- 
penses and expenses of issue of British Transport Stock. 
Certain expenses were incurred by the Commission in 
connection with the transfer of vested undertakings, 
mainly in respect of proceedings before tire Transport 
Arbitration Tribunal. Further expenses arose in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of road haulage and other under- 
takings during the year, including the fees of accountants, 
solicitors and valuers. A proportion of the Bank of 
England’s charge as Registrar of British Transport Stock 
has also been allocated to this head, as representing the 
expenses incurred in connection with the initial issue of 
transport stock. All these amounts have been written off 
in the 1948 Net Revenue Account ”. 

(President) : There will be an actual Account. 

( The Witness ): It appears on page 181, Sir, 1-2. 

(Mr. Goff) : The Accounts are at page 181. It is not 
broken down. It merely appears as £384,259. 

(President) : Described as what? 



806. You say they are already in the receipts? — Yes. 

I am reminded I should have said they are already 
included in the net revenue and not in traffic receipts. 

807. ( President ): I can recollect myself asking Mr. 
James about the divergence between his net receipts figure 
and the Accounts and he explained that there were some 
miscellaneous amounts which he had taken into account. 
— Yes. He brought them in specially for the earlier years 
in PJ 16, but only for the earlier years because they are 
already included in respect of the later years. 

808. (Mr. Goff) : You said you had included them. Do 
you say they were not included in the earlier years but 
only in the later years? — They needed to be brought in 
specially in the earlier years because they were not 
included in our net revenue. 

809. So your answer that you left them out because 
they were already included in the net revenue does not 
apply to all the years? — It does, in effect, apply to all 
the years. They were either already included or we 
have increased the net revenue so as to comprise them. 

810. I see. Is there any other explanation of the 
difference between you when working on the same 
percentage? — Yes, there is line 13, profit or loss on sale 
of investments, sometimes profits and sometimes losses. 
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Mr. Hill has brought those in as increases of central 
charges where they are losses and as reductions of central 
charges where they are profits. We have left them out 
altogether. 

811. Would you consider Mr. Hill’s method was right? 
— I would prefer not to bring them in myself. It is 
arguable. 

812. It would be a legitimate way of doing it to bring 
them in? — Yes. I would prefer not to. 

813. We are not worried about that. — It is very small 
in total. 

814. Anyway, you say it is a legitimate method, though 
you would prefer not to do it?— I would prefer not to 
do it, yes. 

815. ( President ) : Where does it appear in the accounts? 
— IV-9, Sir. 

816. It is the balance of the profits and losses ; some 
years the balance is in favour of the Commission, some 
years it is against them?— Yes. In total over these II 
years there is very little in it one way or the other. 

817. (Mr. Goff): Is that all the points of difference? — 
Oh, no. We have brought in the interest charge in respect 
of the Redemption Fund as an addition to Central 
Expenses. It is an item shown in the accounts on Table 
IV-7 at page 24. I think this is really part of Mr. 
Hill's line 1. 

818. If you bring that in, you have to bring in the 
interest earnings figure as well?— Yes, we have brought 
interest in on the other side. 

819. That is a bigger figure, is it not? — In later years; 
m earlier years it was, in fact, a smaller figure. 

820. Have we got to the end of the list?— Not quite ; 
there is one further item. Perhaps I should say at this 
point that we have then taken 10 per cent, of the total 
arrived at. We have then brought in one item which 
I think is peculiarly London Transport, an amount of 

£60,000 — which is shown on what is now Table IV-7 

being the amount payable under the guarantee of interest 
on the Central London new Stock. 

821. That, of course, is mixing methods, is it not? 

It is_ not taking an overall 10 per cent. ; in part as to 
one item and in later years as to a number of items you 
allocate them fully, and then you take a percentage of 
the balance? — That is true. This is the specific approach. 

822. It is a mixture, is it not?— We are ascertaining 
Central Expenses for the purpose of the specific approach. 

823. Does that complete your explanation of the 
difference between the figures down to 1957?— Broadly 
it does ; but I must say that we have a minor departure 
from that for 1958 and onwards. 

824. I said down to 1957.— Down to 1957, yes. 

825. In 1958 and 1959 I think you described your 
method of working in detail on Monday afternoon? — Yes. 

826. There you were doing the same thing, but to a 
rather more marked extent, allocating certain items in full 
and taking a percentage of others?— Yes. I think, in 
fact, we only allocated one item of expense on an actual 
basis, and I think all the others were allocated on the 
10 per cent basis. 

827. That was Table IV— 6 for 1959 at page 237- 
Yes. We excluded from that table the fees of the members 
of the Area Boards, which we said is not applicable to 
London Transport. 



831. So it became two items in full, whereas formerly 
it had been one? — Yes. I did mention, I think— but I 
cannot find it — that we had not thought it necessary to 
go back and revise the allocation of Central Expenses 
for the years 1957 and earlier, because the refinements 
that we introduced really seemed to make very little 
difference. 

832. Do you think if you had put in those two items 
m full, the £31,755 for the members’ salaries and the 
£59,000 for the amount payable on the guarantees, it 
would be more accurate to have taken 9 per cent, of 
the balance rather than 10 per cent?— No ; that does not 
determine the percentage which you applied to the 
remainder. 



833. We suggest, in any event, that 10 per cent, is too 
high after 1957, and a fair figure would have been 9 
per cent, having regard to the size of London Transport 
Executive compared with the rest of the undertaking.— 
10 per cent, is too high on your figures, it is right on mv 
figures. 



834. Why is it too high on ours and right on yours?— 
Because you say Central Charges are only about £5.3m. 
out of a total of £61m., I say Central Charges are about 
£6m. out of a total of £61m. 

835. The percentage is used to find out what the 
Central Charges are, is it not? — No; this is for the 
purpose of finding out what the Central Expenses are. 

836. Would you mind repeating once more why you 
said that 9 per cent, was right for us and not for you?— 
Because I think your Central Charges for 1959 are put at 
£5.3m. out of a total of about £60m., which is roughly 
9 per cent., and I put them at £6m. out of a total of £61m 
which is 10 per cent. 

837. You are considering what the percentage of the 
Central Expenses charged to London is on the total 
Central Expenses? — Yes. 



838. What we were considering before was what 
percentage rate ought to be applied according to the 
respective sizes of the undertakings to split up the Central 
Charges.— I am sorry. I should have said I think we 
have both adopted this basis, that the ratio in which 
London Transport participate in the total Central Charges 
is a reasonable way of determining the ratio of Central 
Expenses they should pay. 



Q vy^ icuvt uic view mar on tne oasis 

y per cent, is the reasonable amount of their participation, 
fu ^ P er cent - * s t0 high. Would you agree with 

that? — No. 



840. Then there is this small question of the matter of 
computing interest. Your method is to charge interest 
m an y °ne year on the whole deficit at the end of the 
previous year? 



(r resident) : This is Table 









[ Mr - It is really AE 6, Sir, column 13, 

Interest on accumulated deficit”. (To the Witness ): 
That is calculated, is it not, by taking interest on the 
deficit at the end of the preceding year and on the mean 
increase in deficit in the year? — Yes. 

842. That does not take account of the fact that 
interest is paid half-yearly in arrears?— Interest is not paid 
at all in this case. 



843. Why do you say it is 
is no payment of this interest. 

844. It is a calculation. 

( President ) : It is a notion. 



not paid at all? — There 



8 ? 8 i Tfiat one excluded hi total? — Altogether. We 
excluded for the moment the salaries, etc., of the members 
of the London Transport Executive, and we then took 
10 per cent, of the remainder. 



8 29. And then you brought the salaries back in full?- 
We brought the salaries back in full. 

830 Then you also included, as before, the ft 
amount of the guarantees on the new Guaranteed Stocfc 



Of rpntrlr™ u-u 11 1S . after brin 8* n 8 in a share 
of Central Charges which consists-, in the main, of interest 
which is paid, and is paid half-yearly. The deficit is 
increased by reason of the payment of interest, is it not? 

Ia . tbe specific approach you are not concerned 
with when interest is paid. 

r 84 n 6 n y° u ? ot , ? The deficit has been increased by 
InH ky, f th 0 act v, al Parent of interest on the Stock 
and^ borrowing? No, I do not think that is correct, Mr. 
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847. Would you, as an example, show how the interest 
is calculated in any one of these years?— On AE6, with 
pleasure. 

848. Shall we take 1958? 

C President ): Then we would have to look back. Had 
we not better take 1959, because we do not know the 1957 
figures separately. 

849. (Mr. Goff) : That would be wiser, Sir. (To the 
Witness) : Let us take 1959. — To arrive at the charge for 
interest on accumulated deficit in 1959 — I think that is 
the figure you want? 

850. Yes. — That is a figure of £0.72m. To arrive at 
that one must go back to the end of 1958. There you will 
see we had an accumulated deficit of £17.17m., and the 
first step in this calculation is to charge interest on the 
balance of £17. 17m. at the rate of interest applicable to 
the years in which the deficit accrued. That deficit of 
£17. 17m. had been built up over a number of years, and 
the rate of growth had not been even; it has grown by 
varying amounts in different years when varying amounts 
of interest were prevailing. 

851. You calculate interest on the £17.17m., which was 
the accumulated deficit at the end of the year, at the 
appropriate rate of interest during the time it was built 
up? — Yes. 

852. That is the first step? — That is the first step. If 
we may just put that on one side for the moment, we 
then take half-a-year’s interest on the figure of £6.03m., 
that is the net revenue for 1959; half-a-year’s interest 
on the net interest on capital obligations and capital expen- 
diture shown in column 11; half-a-year’s interest on the 
share of Central Expenses, £0.65m. shown in column 12, 
and half-a-year’s interest on the balance of deficit at the 
end of the previous year. 

853. I think that completes the calculation? — That gives 
you added together the interest on the accumulated deficit 
shown in column 13. 

854. Column 16, do you mean? — No; it is the interest 
on the accumulated deficit shown in column 13. 

855. You are there taking interest on interest items, are 
you not? — Yes. 

856. And therefore should you not take it on half the 
year's interest, because the year’s interest is paid half 
yearly in arrear, so that you should take half a year’s 
interest on half £6.03m. and not on the whole of it? — 
£6.03m. is the net revenue for the year. I am sorry; I do 
not think the dates on which interest is payable are very 
relevant. It may be paid half yearly on certain dates, but 
it accrues from day to day nevertheless. 

857. But when you are charging it on the deficit, you 
do not have to provide it from day-to-day. — We do 
not have to provide it at all. 

858. The British Transport Commission provides it? — 
Yes. 

859. And it does not have to be provided until it is 
paid? — It is cumulative. 

860. But that does not involve a cash outlay until it 
is paid? — That is so. 

861. Therefore, when you come to charge interest on 
it, you should only charge it for half a year, because it 
is payable half yearly in arrear ; you do not have to find 
any money during the first half of the year in order 
to meet interest payments. Is that not right, or do you 
not agree with that? — I do not really see its relevance. 
I agree that one does not have to find the money until 
the interest date, but you have to find it during the year 
of the interest date in order that it might be available on 
the interest date. 

862. When you come to your half year’s interest on 
the £4.84m. in Column 11 of AE 6, I put it to you that 
you should only take a year’s interest on half of that, 
because that is interest on capital obligations and capital 
expenditure, and the Commission does not have to find 
any money to meet that interest commitment until the 
year is half gone, and therefore you should only debit 
interest on half the amount because there is no payment 



due in the first half year? — I do not accept that. I con- 
sider that the interest obligation is accumulating all the 
time and it is reasonable to take the half year point 

863. I see, you proceed on the basis that it is accumu- 
lating; you do not have regard to the fact that it does 
not have to be paid until the end of the half year? — No. 

864. I come now to another subject matter ; you were 

dealing with the question of reserves 

(President): Where is that, Mr. Goff? 

865. (Mr. Goff): I was going to give you the 
reference, Sir. It is at Page 28 of the Third Day, at the 
question about two-thirds of the way down the first 
column: “In column 3 of Exhibit AE3 for 1961, you 
have shown a margin of £2.1m. after meeting the Central 
Charges; do you regard that margin as optimistic? (A) 

I regard it as a little unrealistic. It is a theoretical 
figure ; it is a theoretical figure which would be produced 
in a year when wage rates and fare levels were the same 
throughout. The position we have here is that there 
have been increases in costs which have given rise to this 
Application and which are already in operation ; we are 
applying for increases in fares, some of which cannot 
come into operation until a later date, and for that reason 
I say that the future year is in a sense an imaginary year 
in which increases in wages and increases in fares have 
started simultaneously, and it is only in such a period 
as that that we shall in fact obtain the surplus of £2.1m. 
We shall not, for example, earn it in the calender year 
1961.” 

Then the question was put: “ If costs rise in future, 
what effect would that have upon your surplus? — It must 
eat into it, because however much use we make of the 
quick procedure provided by Section 23 of the Transport 
Act of 1953, some period of time elapse before a wage 
increase can be met by authority to raise fares, and some 
further time must elapse after we have got authority to 
raise fares before we can in fact do so. (Q). Do you 
regard a surplus of £2.4m. as adequate for the purposes 
of the London Transport undertaking? ” — is there some 
mistake there, Mr. Evershed, either in the question or in 
the transcript, or am I not following it? We started with 
a margin of £2.1m., and then you are asked whether a 
surplus of £2.4m. is adequate? — Yes, there is a misprint 
there. “£2.4m.” in the last but one line of column 1 
should read “ £2.1m.”. 

I do not suppose it is your fault at all — 

(President): At any rate, it was not you, Mr. Goff; 
it was Mr. Crawford. 

866. (Mr. Goff): It certainly was not my fault, Sir; 

I was in Canada! (To the Witness). When we come to the 
question of reserve, there is a note at the foot of Exhibit 
Ae 3 on Page 43 of the transcript : “ The accumulated 
deficit of net receipts in relation to Central Charges to 
the end of 1959 was £17.2m.”. We make it a lesser figure 
on our reckoning, but until the deficit, whatever it is, is 
paid off, would those reserves do anything other than 
merely go to reduce that deficit if you had a reserve? — 
Yes ; it would strengthen the finances of the Executive. 

867. How would it do that? — Because it would mean, 
and reflect the fact that, we should be earning something 
over our bare expenses. 

868. If London were earning something over its bare 
expenses and having a reserve year by year of £2m., or 
whatever it may be, would that in some way be allocated 
exclusively to London, or would it just go into the finances 
of the Transport Commission generally? — It would be 
allocated to London and it would be shown as reducing 
our deficit in the London Transport Balance Sheet. 

869. Yes, and the only advantage it would secure until 
that deficit is wiped off would be a bookkeeping advantage 
of reducing that deficit? — Wiping off the deficit is exactly 
the same as building up a reserve. 

870. But that is a deficit, of course, which is notionally 
allocated to London, is it not? London does not exist as 
a separate entity; it is a notional transaction throughout? — 
It is actually enough to appear in London Transport’s 
Balance Sheet as apportioned. 
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371. Indeed yes. Then what you are aiming at is not 
a reserve which would be a cash-in-hand reserve which 
you would use for some purposes, but one that you could 
set against an existing deficit? — There is no difference 
between them. 

872. There is in practical administration, is there not? — 
No. 

873. You say that there is no difference between an 
actual reserve which is a physical asset in credit and a 
revenue surplus which is gradually wiping out a deficit? — 

I do not think so, no. 

874. I put it to you that it is a very different thing 
to have a reserve when you have no deficit; you have then 
actual money which you can use for improvements or 
for any other purpose, whereas if you have a deficit and 
you have a revenue surplus, you have not in fact any 
money which you can use, but you are merely reducing 
your deficit with a view of getting a better financial 
position in the future? — From one year to the next the 
effect is the same whether you are reducing a deficit or 
building up a reserve; it depends on what point you start 
from. 

875. Very well; I have put that to you. In fact, briefly, 
since the Scheme was settled in 1959, owing to wage rises 
the London Transport Executive has found it very difficult 
to make its working expenses and anything over, has it 
not? — In 1959 and 1960 we indeed did have a surplus, a 
thing which we have not had since. 

876. By getting an increase in the fares ; after the 
1959 Scheme was settled, you have had two Section 23 
orders increasing fares, and now you are proposing still 
further increases as the third stage? — Certainly. 

877. So that in order to get a surplus you have found 
it necessary to increase your fares twice and you now 
want to increase them a third time? — In order to meet 
our working expenses we have found it necessary to 
increase fares, yes. 

878. Indeed. In those conditions do you not think 
that business policy demands that one’s reserves should 
be kept to a minimum so as to keep the increase of fares 
to a minimum? — Our reserves are less than a minimum ; 
they are a minus quantity. 

879. But what you are aiming at is not a minus 
quantity but a plus of £2.1m.? — No ; our immediate 
objective is a smaller minus quantity. 

880. For which year? — For no particular year. We 
want to strengthen our financial position in such a way 
as to reduce the deficit, which has the same effect as 
building up a general reserve. 

881. But the intention is to get a surplus of £2.1 m., 
which appears from the passages I have just been reading? 
— That is an annual surplus. 

882. And I am putting it to you that in conditions 
where you find it necessary to increase your fares three 
times in the period since 1959, you should aim at having 
the minimum possible surplus and not anything like as 
high as £2.1m.? — I regard £2.1m. as an absolute minimum. 

883. These constant increases in fares do in fact injure 
your goodwill with the public, do they not? — I do not 
t hink I can answer that question, but if I did my answer 
would be no. 

884. But in all your estimates of yield, you discount 
the estimated yield to cover loss of passengers, do you 
not? — Yes, but that is not necessarily the same thing as 
loss of goodwill. 

885. You lose the passengers because people dislike 
the increases and therefore try to find alternative means 
of transport; that is the position, is it not?— If you put 
up the price of anything, you will sell less of it, Mr. Goff. 

( President ): Except cigarettes, Mr. Evershed — and 
possibly gin. 

886. (Mr. Goff): (To the Witness). But you are not 
merely selling something; you are providing a public 
service? — We are providing a public service. 



887. And the object is to provide it for as many people 
as possible who want it? — And as cheaply as possible and 
as well as possible. 

888. And if you increase your charges and thereby 
cause people to seek other means of transport, is that 
not really contrary to your objectives? — I do not think 
it is, no. 

889. And is it not damaging your goodwill to cause 
people to be offended so that they seek alternative means 
of transport rather than pay your increased charges?— 
Not if we are thereby able to keep the undertaking in 
a healthy financial condition and keep it up to date so 
that it is a good service. 

890. But you could do that if you had sufficient to 
pay your working expenses and for the improvements 
you have budgeted for, without having a surplus? — No, 

I do not think so. 

891. I am putting to you that the surplus in those 
conditions is by way of a luxury? — By no means. A 
surplus of £2.1m. is in fact something which I think we 
shall never achieve. 

892. You expect to achieve it by the increases proposed 
by the first, second and third stages, do you not? — No, I 
do not. My Table AE 5 shows that in 1961 and 1962 
we expect to have surpluses of £l.lm. and £1.4m. ; it is 
not £2.1m. in either year. 

893. But that, of course, is bound up with what is the 
proper amount to allow for Central Charges, is it not?— 
Yes. 

894. Yes, indeed. You say that you expect to have 
surpluses of £l.lm. in 1961 and £1.4m. in 1962; would 
you consider in all the present conditions that that would 
be an adequate surplus? — No. 

895. Because I am suggesting to you that £1.5m. would 
be an adequate and reasonable surplus having regard to 
the conditions and having regard to the fact that you have 
already had to make the two Applications for Interim 
Orders and are now making a third Application? — Yes. 

I understand the suggestion, but I do not accept it. 

896. We are going to propose as a modification of the 
third stage proposal that the season ticket rate and the 
ordinary fare rates should be charged with half mile fares 
and single stage charging when it comes to matters of 
buses and coaches, and I have Tables to put in on that. 
Is that a matter you would prefer that I should put to 
Mr. Harbour? — If you please. 

(Mr. Fay) : I think my friend should possibly put the 
financial effect of this to this witness. 

(President) : Do you mean half mile stages throughout 
the Tables, Mr. Goff? 

(Mr. Goff) : We are proposing it throughout the Tables, 
Sir. 

(President): Up to sixty miles in the case of season 
tickets? 

(Mr. Goff) : We would propose it throughout, but we 
have in fact calculated Tables up to eleven miles. 

(President): Some Tables are going to be put in, are 
they? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, they are. 

897. (President): I do not wish to inconvenience you 

now. (T o the Witness) : Meanwhile, so far as your mind is 

speculating on the goodwill of the public, do you think 
that that goodwill would be affected if the public knew 
that according to the most favourable estimates, they have 
been subsidised for the last ten years? I am looking at 
Mr. Hill’s Tables which show accumulated surpluses- and 
deficits and which show that since 1951 a deficit gradually 
going up and then going down a little and at the moment 
standing at £1 1.67m. in 1960. Do you think the general 
public knows that someone else has been paying film, of 
their fares during the last ten years? — No, Sir, I do not 
imagine that they know that, nor do I imagine that they 
would care very much! 
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( President ) : No doubt they will be very glad to hear it. 

898. {Mr. Goff) {To the Witness ): If one adopted a 
system of half mile charging and single stage charging 
insofar as that was applied to season tickets, that would 
only affect London to the extent of the season tickets 
on London Transport Railways, would it not? London 
Lines has been advanced simply as a matter of assimila- 
tion? — I hesitated because there are through season 
tickets, as you well know, from London Transport to the 
London main line railways, and we share the season 
ticket revenue. 

899. Have you Exhibit BH28?— Yes. 

{President) : It is on Page 67 in the print. 

900. {Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. {To the Witness): Item 3 
is: “Season ticket rates, including weekly tickets”, and 
Stage B is the third stage, is it not? — Yes. 

901. So that the increase sought on the third stage so 
far as London Transport Electric Railways is concerned 
is £150,000? — The net yield, yes. 

902. So that any reduction consequent upon intro- 
ducing half mile stages could not exceed that figure of 
£150,000? — Not on London Transport, no. 

903. And then London Lines; that is £280,000, is it 
not? — Yes. 

904. London Transport does not participate in that, 
does it? — No. 

905. So the total advantage to London Transport of 
the proposed increase at the third stage of season ticket 
rates is £150,000? — Yes, I think that is right. 

906. {Mr. Goff) : I will have prepared for the Tribunal 

a copy of what I am examining from ; it is a document I 
shall put in tomorrow. 1 had not intended to use it this 
afternoon, Sir, but I think I must put it to this witness, 
and I will see that you have it tomorrow. We are pro- 
posing to introduce a half mile charge on seasons, but the 
charge would not in any event be less than the existing 
scale except that the existing scale for five miles is 
£2 4s. Od. ; the existing scale for six miles is £2 9s. Od. 

{President) : Is that the 1959 scale plus the 

907. {Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir, as altered by the first varia- 
tion. {To the Witness). The existing five mile rate is 
£2 4s. Od; we are proposing to make it £2 5s. Od. The 
existing six mile rate is £2 9s. Od. and we are proposing 
to make it £2 11s. Od. But we suggest a five-and-a-half 
mile rate at £2 8s. 0d., which is slightly less than is payable 
for six miles. — You are in fact proposing to reduce the 
six mile fare? 

908. We do, at five-and-a-half miles. Similarly, the 
six mile rate is £2 9s. Od. and the seven mile rate is 
£2 14s. Od. ; we are proposing that six-and-a-half miles 
should be £2 13s. 6d. — Another reduction? 

909. It is a reduction as compared with the seven mile 
rate which would be paid by a person who travels six- 
and-a-half miles. — It is a reduction on today’s fare? 

910. Indeed, yes, at those two points. Over and above 
that we do not propose at any stage to put in anything 
less than the present fare, but what we do suggest is that 
the increase at each mile should be half and that you 
should have a half mile charge, which would be half the 
difference between the mile below it and the mile above 
it. So that to take an example, the existing scale at seven 
miles is £2 14s. Od. and at eight miles it is £2 19s. Od. ; 
we suggest that at seven miles it should be £2 16s. Od., at 
eight miles £3 2s. 0d., and the difference is £2 19s. Od. at 
seven-and-a-half miles, which is not less than the present 
eight miles. I think what I had better do is to hand you 
what I am reading from so that you will be able to see 
what I am putting to you. {Document handed to the 
Witness) : You will see that column 1 gives the mileage ; 
we do not make any difference until five miles. Perhaps 
if the Tribunal would take Exhibit BH24, which is on 
Page 50, and look at column 6, they will see that it gives 
the existing rate, and column 11 gives the rate as proposed 



by the Section 79 Application. We are not proposing to 
do anything until one gets to five miles, but at five miles 
one sees that the existing rate is £2 4s. 0d., and your 
Section 79 Application is £2 5s. Od. — we do not propose 
to alter that. Your existing rate at six miles is £2 9s. 0d., 
and of course anybody who travels anything at all over 
five miles would pay the six mile rate, so that would be 
£2 9s. 0d.— Yes. 

911. Your present proposal is to increase that to 
£2 11s. 0d.?— Yes. 

912. What we are proposing there is to leave the 
£2 1 Is. Od. as you suggest, but to interpolate a five-and-a- 
half mile scale, which would be £2 8s. 0d., and there 
you have a reduction as compared with the existing scale 
and the suggested scale, because the existing six miles is 
£2 9s. Od. and the scale for five-and-a-half miles would 
be £2 8s. Od. — Yes, I follow that. 

913. Then you get the same thing from six-and-a-half 

miles to seven miles because the existing seven miles is 
£2 14s. 0d., so that anybody travelling six-and-a-half miles 
would pay £2 14s. Od. You propose to increase seven 
miles to £2 16s. 0d„ which we do not change ; but we 
propose to insert a six-and-a-half mile scale at £2 13s. 6d., 
which would be slightly less than the present 

{Mr. Poole): At what mileage is your £2 13s. 6d. Mr. 
Goff — seven-and-a-half ? 

{Mr. Goff): It is at six-and-a-half miles, Sir. It is 
£2 13s. 6d. at six-and-a-half miles and £2 8s. Od. at five- 
and-a-half miles. After that their proposed increases go 
up by miles and after that we do not suggest altering 
their Section 79 Application ; but we do suggest putting 
in half-mile stages, which weuld be half the difference 
between the mile stages in accordance with the Section 
79 Application. Taking the £2 16s. Od. rate which they 
are asking for at seven miles ; we do not propose to 
change that, or the £3 2s. Od. rate for which they are 
asking at eight miles — these are taken from column 11 
of Exhibit BH 24. We do not propose to change that, 
but we propose to put in a half-mile stage at 3s. 0d., which 
is half the difference between the £2 16s. Od. and the 
£3 2s. Od. 

{Mr. Poole) : How far do the half mile stages go? 

914. {Mr. Goff): We have calculated them up to 
twenty-five miles, Sir. Thereafter it proceeds upon exactly 
that principle throughout. We do not suggest any altera- 
tion of the Section 79 proposals so far as miles are con- 
cerned, but we do suggest that they ought to charge for 
half miles an intermediate charge, which would be half the 
difference between the mile one lower and one higher. 
{To the Witness). Have I made that quite clear? — I have 
the Table here ; I think 1 can understand that, Mr. Goff. 

915. And you will see that apart from the two instances 
of the slight reductions from £2 9s. Od. to £2 8s. Od. at 
five-and-a-half miles and from £2 14s. Od. to £2 13s. 6d. at 
six-and-a-half miles, our proposals would at no stage be 
less than the existing scale, and therefore if our proposal 
had effect given to it, apart from those two small points at 
five-and-a-half and six-and-a-half miles, it could only affect 
the yield at stage 3? — Yes. 

916. And that appears from B.H.28, Item 3 ; the dis- 
counted yield is £150,000? — Yes. 

917. In fact, of course, it would not reduce it by as 
much as £150,000 because you would not lose the whole 
of the yield by introducing these half fare stages, would 
you, because you would not lose the yield at the mile; 
you would only lose it at the half mile? — But I imagine 
that this sort of thing would cause a good deal of shorten- 
ing of rides so as to get the benefit of the lower fare, and 
we should probably lose the lot ; but I do not think that 
I can deal with these questions very well. 

918. That is the difficulty I am in; I was going to put 
the whole of it to Mr. Harbour — And I think you would 
be right. 

{Mr. Goff) : I wonder if it would assist if I did not cross- 
examine Mr. Evershed any more about this, but that I 
should put it to Mr. Harbour, and if any question arises 
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which Mr. Evershed can deal with, perhaps he could be 
recalled? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, I am quite satisfied with that ; it is 
only when it affects his Tables that it comes within Mr. 
Evershed’s purview. 

919. (Mr. Goff): Yes. Then subject to that, I will 
cross-examine Mr. Harbour on that, and we can have Mr. 
Evershed back if anything arises on it. (To the Witness): 

I think there is only one other point with regard to which 
I shall have to trespass upon your time, Mr. Evershed. 
In off-peak hours you very often run buses with very few 
passengers, do you not? — Yes. 

920. Would it be fair to say that they are sometimes 
run empty? — Yes. 

921. And that, of course, it's a very uneconomical 
thing to do, is it not?— Highly uneconomical, I should 
think ; there is no return at all for that. 



922. Have you considered whether it is possible to in- 
troduce any concessionary rates in off-peak hours? That 
again, I am afraid, is a question for Mr. Harbour. 

923. I have been instructed to put forward the sugges- 
tion that there should be concessionary rates in off-peak 
hours, and one suggestion made by the Edmonton Borough 
Council is that there might be concessions to old age 
pensioners for off-peak hours. You say that that is a 
matter for Mr. Harbour?— I should be glad if you would 
put it to him, yes. 

(President) : You mean a compulsory concessionary rate, 
do you, Mr. Goff? 

(Mr. Goff) : No, Sir ; I think that is merely a suggestion 
put forward that they might adopt. 



Cross-examined by Mr. MacLaren 



924. There are just one or two small matters of factual 
information about which I want to ask you, Mr. Evershed. 
Could you look at your Exhibit AE4? We have this 
figure of savings, including maintenance arising from 
mileage changes, £1.3m.? — Yes. 

925. That is made up as to £lm. wages and £0.3m. 
other savings? — Broadly that is right, yes. 

926. Offset against that is an increase in the level of 
overtime working because of staff shortage, which reduces 
the saving to £0.9m. in these figures ; would it be fair to 
say that the increased level of overtime and rest-day work- 
ing is related to the mileage losses through shortage of 
staff? — It is related to the mileage run in spite of the 
shortage of staff. 

927. Of course it is ; I put it unhappily. That is quite 
right ; may I put it in another way : one of the effects of 
r unni ng the mileage you have run in the staff conditions 
of this year, 1960, was to increase the level of overtime 
working ; that is right, is it not? — Yes. 

928. That means, of course, that the cost of running 
the mileage as a result of the staffing position was increased 
by that amount, but there was also, resulting from your 
shortage of staff, in part, an actual mileage reduction which 
produced a saving? — Yes. 

929. Is it fair to relate those figures at all, or is it quite 
ridiculous? — No, it is certainly not quite ridiculous, but I 
am not quite sure that it is fair to net them because the 
one could have happened without the other. 

930. I follow; in other words, if your overtime and 
rest-day working had maintained your schedules, the 
£1.3m. would not have arisen apart from planned reduc- 
tion? — Yes. You get that sort of position and also you 
get it operating in the other way. If, for example, our 
staff had not been willing to work this mileage, we would 
have had a reduced mileage and a reduced cost of opera- 
tion, but not necessarily an increase in the cost of overtime 
working. There are three things here : the number of staff, 
the miles to be run and the miles in fact run. 

931. And the revenue affected by mileage changes; is 
that right? — That is another matter altogether, I should 
have thought. You mean the receipts? 

932. The receipts as affected by mileage changes?— The 
receipts will be affected by mileage changes, yes. 

933. Yes, I follow. I want to see if I have the picture 
at all right ; at line 13 you give the overall effect of change 
in volume of traffic at £0.7m. as compared with the 
previous year? — Yes. 

934. I appreciate that that is a final figure, but can 
you assist me about that ; in that figure is there a figure 
in respect of lost mileage as distinct from the other pluses 
and minuses in mileage changes ? Have you a figure of 
lost mileage in 1960 over 1959 ? — I do not honestly know. 



and I do not think I can tell you ; I think Mr. Harbour 
can answer that question, if it is capable of being 
answered. 

935. But at any rate that is really Mr. Harbour’s 
figure — the £0.7m.? — Yes. 

936. Following on your future year, I am still keeping 
in mind these lines to which I have referred you, lines 
10, 11 and 13. Lines 10 and 11 do not change, and 
there is a slight plus in line 13 about which no doubt I 
shall have to ask Mr. Harbour. What I wanted to ask 
you about here was this : In a situation of lost mileage 
on the roads and the general traffic conditions, I believe 
it is your policy, is it not, to reduce your scheduled 
services as closely as possible to the actual staff position ? 
—I would not call that a policy, Mr. MacLaren ; our 
policy is to reduce our scheduled mileage as closely as 
possible to the traffic demands. 

937. Yes, obviously ; I am sorry. In following that 
policy, or in trying to come as closely to it as you can, 
do you schedule what you assess to be the scheduled 
mileage appropriate to the traffic demand, and then suffer 
such lost mileage as might arise from staff shortages 
during the year, or in these schedules do you try and 
come closely as possible to the existing staff? — I am afraid 
I am out of my depth again ; it is not a matter for me. 

938. Then I shall have to ask Mr. Harbour that. Per- 

haps you could help me a little further on one other 
figure ; if we look at your equivalent figure comparing 
the 1959 budget with the actual for 1959, we have an 
increase in the level of overtime and rest-day working 

(President): What are we looking at now, Mr. 
MacLaren? 

939. (Mr. MacLaren) : I am so sorry, Sir ; this is 
Exhibit AE2, line 11. (To the Witness): I appreciate 
that this comparison is with the budget and not with an 
actual year, but there is an increase in overtime and rest- 
day working over your expectation when the budget was 
drawn for the purpose of 1959? — Yes. 

940. There is an increase of £0.6m., and that is carried 
forward, is it not, in line 11 of the next Table by a further 
£0.4m? — Yes. 

941. Those two figures are, of course, cumulative, are 
they not? — Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : I think in fact it is the next Table but one. 

942. (Mr. MacLaren: Yes. (To the Witness): I think 
you did say that having to staff your services by this 
additional overtime and rest-day working is a more expen- 
sive way by and large of staffing? — Yes, certainly. 

943. So that over your 1959 budget there is in fact an 
increase in this item of £lm. and when we come into the 
proposed year I cannot find — although it may happen 
somewhere else — any compensating figures as though you 
expected this high level of overtime and rest-day working 
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to continue. Is that right ; is that what you expect? — Yes. 
In fact, it is what we hope. 

944. And I suppose it would be appropriate to ask Mr. 
Harbour why he hopes that? — Yes. 

945. ( President ): I do not quite know why you should 
hope it, Mr. Evershed ; I should have thought that what 
you ought to hope is that there will be a reduction in 
future years as compared with 1960 in the overtime and 
rest-day working charge? — Perhaps I was being a little 
cryptic, Sir, but if we do not get a substantial level of 
overtime and rest-day working we shall not be able to run 
the mileage we want to run. 

946. I see ; you do not expect to make it up with an 
increase in staff? — Not wholly, no. 

947. (Mr. MacLaren ) : In fact, in your forward 
estimate you have made no allowance. Is this not right? 
Sometimes I know there are these noughts and pluses and 
minuses in the end, but am I right in assuming that the 
blank in the second column of line 11 of Exhibit AE4 
indicates that you do not expect in the future year any 
saving on this item? Is that a fair interpretation? — Yes. 

948. And I suppose it will fall to Mr. Harbour and 
not to you to answer that, but I think I ought to give 
you the opportunity of saying anything that may be 
relevant. Perhaps I might just trace that through again 
in Exhibit AE2 in line 13 ; there is a plus fO.lm. over the 
budget? — Yes. 

949. If we come to the first column of the same line 
there is a minus £0.7m., which gives us a net minus of 
£0.6m., and then in the future year the revenue lift as a 
result of volume in traffic (which is not quite the same 
as mileage changes) is an anticipated lift of £0.2m.? — An 
increase of £0.2m., yes. 

950. Still leaving the loss on this calculation of volume 

of traffic at £0.4m. 

(President): As compared with the 1959 budget? 

951. (Mr. MacLaren ): Yes ; that is what I was coming 
to. — Yes. 

952. Would you rather I asked Mr. Harbour to deal 
with the details of that? — Yes, if you please, on questions 
of traffic and operation. 

953. I fully understand. Just to clinch that, the figures 
speak for themselves, but the increase in line 11 over the 
1959 budget of £lm. as a result of staff conditions is an 
item worthy of quite serious consideration from your point 
of view; it is a large sum? — I am not quite clear what 
you are talking about. 

954. I am sorry ; have returned to line 1 1 of AE 4, 
which I asked you to trace through. The difference from 
the 1959 budget is altogether a difference of £lm. on that 
line carried forward to the future year? — Yes. 

955. And it is the future year in which we are 
interested, of course. That difference of £1.0m. is a very 
substantial one, is it not ? Have you considered any way 
of operating and reducing that excess over ordinary wage 
rates and ordinary overtime? — I do not think I can deal 
with that ; I am sorry. 

956. That is also an operating question? — It is a 
question of staff utilisation as I understand it, and that 
is a matter for Mr. Harbour. 

957. Then I will not ask you anything further about 
that. I should like to look now, still on Exhibit AE4, 
at line 7 if I may ; you gave an explanation of the figure 
for the future year of an additional maintenance charge 
of £0.4m., and you might be able to help me a little 
further on that. I understand first of all that in the future 



year you have coming into operation, or indeed you will 
have in operation, modern stock ; it is the replacement 
of trolley buses, new stock on the Underground and the 
electrification of the Metropolitan line to Amersham. Is 
that right ? — Yes, but I think the electrification of the 
Metropolitan line to Amersham will come in rather late 
in 1961. 



958. Not until 1961 ?— The back end of 1961. 

9 59. Yes, I understand that. The effect of the modern- 
isation of your stock, I imagine, is to reduce maintenance, 
is it not? — Yes. 

960. And that figure will be somewhere inside this plus 
£0.4m„ will it? — I do not suppose we had any economies 
in maintenance due to the use of new stock. I think I 
did explain this morning that the major economy in main- 
tenance expenditure due to the introduction of new stock 
comes from the overhaul, which may take place at four, 
five or six-yearly intervals. The day-to-day maintenance, 
washing and caring for a new vehicle, is not very different 
from the day-to-day maintenance of an old vehicle. 

961. Yes, I appreciate that. Perhaps I am asking you 
something which you have discussed this morning ; perhaps 
I am just repeating something that was said this morning ; 
if I am perhaps you will tell me, and I will read the 
transcript. 

(President) : I hope you will anyhow, Mr. MacLaren ! 

962. (Mr. MacLaren) : I will share that pleasure with 
the Tribunal. (To the Witness) : Do your overhaul charges 
fall in the year in which they take place on the old stock? 
— The overhaul charges will fall in the year in which they 
take place, yes. 



963. As the new stock comes into operation, you will 
at least be relieved of overhauling the over-age stock, will 
you not? — As soon as it has gone out of service, yes. 

964. ( President ): What is going to happen to it; is it 
going to Moscow, for their Underground? — A lot of it 
will be scrapped, Sir, and a lot of it will be transferred 
from the Uxbridge Branch of the Metropolitan Line to 
take the place of the older stock on the District Line. 



965. I was thinking in the terms of the Tube, not the 
Underground ; what will happen to the old Central London 
Line stock? — It will be scrapped, Sir. 

966. It will be beaten into flat sheets, like a scrapped 
motor car? — Yes, Sir. 

967. (Mr. MacLaren) (To the Witness): Perhaps you 
will understand if I put it generally to start with. Let me 
take it step by step ; Mr. Harbour in fact referred to break- 
downs on the Tubes owing to stock failure, and mileage 
losses as a result, and I should had expected that as a 
result of running over-age stock, you would have had 
exceptional maintenance expenditure ; would that be right? 
— I think it is quite likely that to some extent you have 
exceptional maintenance expenditure in connection with 
old stock, yes. 

968. And with its replacement one would expect a 
compensating figure when we are moving from year to 
year like this on maintenance, as this troublesome stock 
goes out of use? — Not necessarily ; even new rolling stock 
can give trouble! 

969. Yes, so I have read. But it ought not to give 
trouble under the maintenance item, ought it? — I think it 
is fair to say that a large part of the expenditure is not 
very much affected by the age of the vehicle itself. You 
may need a certain amount more material for an old 
vehicle, but I think the labour cost would probably be 
about the same, irrespective, very largely, of the age of 
the vehicle. 
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970. It comes to this then, that in incurring the 
increased replacement costs on the new vehicles— which of 
course must arise from their price? — Yes. 

971. There is no compensation in reduction of main- 
tenance charges worthy of entering into these figures? — I 
do not think there are any in these figures, no ; but we 
shall get economies in overhaul expenditure. 

972. But what you are saying is that you will not feel 
those economies for some years ; is that right? — Yes. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : I shall be a few more minutes. Sir ; I 



do not know whether the Tribunal was thinking of rising 
now? 

( President ) : Perhaps if we adjourn now, Mr. MacLaren, 
you will have even fewer questions to ask tomorrow 
morning. Then are you going to re-examine, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : I was going to take instructions tonight. Sir ; 
it may be that I shall ask you for permission to defer my 
re-examination of this Witness until I have had a chance 
of examining Mr. Hill’s tables. 

( President ) : Very well. 



{The Witness withdrew) 



{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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241 



7 Less, interest received 

8 Sub-total 

(B) Other items 

9 Central administration 

10 Compensation of staff 

11 Winding up transferred under- 
takings 

12 Profit (Cr.) or Loss (Dr.) on 

sale of investments 

13 Miscellaneous receipts 



14 



Grand total 



Less Interest on Advances — 
(Special Account) 

15 ^ f ° r capital expenditure 

(BR) 

16 (2) for deficits (B.R.) ... 



82,785 



234 



76,466 

1,580 


86,852 

1,775 


74,886 


85,077 


1,930 

21 


1,905 

20 


Cr. 1 
Cr. 71 


Cr. 5 
Cr.56 


76,765 


86,941 


8,626 

7,244 


14,177 

11,519 


15,870 


25,696 


60,895 


61,245 
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TABLE SWH1 

BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
CENTRAL CHARGES 
1958 & 1959 

(This Table is a continuation of Table SWH4 
as printed in Minutes, Charges Scheme, 1958, 
page 219) 

(A) Charges for service of capital 

1958 1959 

. T . £’000 £’000 

t Interest on stock and other 

72,392 

2 Capital Redemption 3 269 

3 Amortisation of stock discount 564 564 

4 Stock issue expenses 

5 Management of stocks and 



TABLE SWH 2 

BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

(A) Allocation of Central Charges in ratio of Capital 
invested in L.TJS. to Total Capital Invested, 1958 
and 1959 

(B) L.TJE. Financial Results in 1959 

(This Table is a continuation of Table SWH 4 as printed in 
Minutes, Charges Scheme, 1958, page 220) 

(A) Capital Invested : London Transport 
Executive 



1 


Fixed Assets 


1958 

£m. 

143 


1959 

£m. 

146 


2 


Stores and Materials 


4 


3 


Accumulated Deficit 


14 


13 


4 

5 


Less Balance of Maintenance 
Equalisation A/c 


161 

10 


163 

10 


6 


Net Capital Invested ... 


151 


153 


7 


Mean for Year 


151 


152 


8 


B.T.C. 

Fixed Assets 


1,956 


2,073 


9 


Stores and Materials ... 


126 




10 


Accumulated Deficit 


299 


399 


11 

12 


Less Balance of Maintenance 


2,381 


2,579 




Equalisation A/c 


228 


216 


13 


Net Capital Invested ... 


2,153 


2,363 


13(a) Mean 


2,042 


2,258 



Less Mean advances : 

13(b) Capital purposes (B.R.) 155 

13(c) Deficit (B.R.) 139 

14 Mean for Year 



1,748 

60.9 



15 Total Central Charges 

16 Apportioned to L.TJE. in ratio 

to capital invested (Line 7 to 
Line 14) 53 

(B) London Transport Executive 

17 Net Receipts j g 

18 Freight Rebates Fund 

19 



20 Central charges (per line 16) ... 



258 

228 

1,772 

61.2 

5.3 



1-8 6.0 
5-3 5.3 

21 Surplus (Cr.) or Deficit 

(Dr.) for year Dr. 3.5 C r.0.7 

22 Accumulated Deficit (Dr.) ... Dr. 13.8 Dr. 131 
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TABLE SWH 5 
(being Notes to 
Tables SWH 3 & 4) 



LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 
CONTRIBUTION TO CENTRAL CHARGES OF B.T.C. ON BASIS OF L.T.E. 
AS A SEPARATE UNDERTAKING 



(1) Table SWH 3 is a representation of Exhibit PJ 16 corrected for what are considered to be 
errors in the latter. Similarly, Table SWH 3 is a representation of Exhibit AE 6. 



(2) Notes to Table SWH 3 and 4 

CoL (2). Interest on Capital obligations : fm 

1948-1954. Interest on £128.08m. B.T. Stock issued on acquisition of 
L.P.T. Board undertaking and on loan £29. 16m. from 
London Transport Finance Corporation, less interest on 
£3.14m. invested in “ Surplus lands 4.49 

Interest on Stock issued on acquisition of main line 
Railway Companies, in respect of assets taken over by 
L.T.E. on nationalisation (3% on book value £12.2m.) 0.37 

4.86 



1955-1958. As above, adjusted to take account of B.T. 4% Stock, 
issued in 1955 to finance repayment of L.T.F. Corpora- 
tion loan 1955 5.06 

1956-57 5.34 



Col. (3). Capital balances. 

Balances at 1st January, 1948, £41. 0m. 

This comprises : Trust Fund taken over on acquisition of L.P.T. 

Board (after allowing for repayment of loans from 

Trust Fund and L.M.S.) 38.8 

Net current assets of L.P.T.B 3.5 

42.3 

Less required for working capital 1.3 

41.0 



A further amount accrued later to L.T.E. in respect of interest on 
Trust Funds but as the amount is not known, it is not brought into 
credit. 

(Sir R. Wilson, 1953 Hearing. Q. 1440.) Amount was apparently of 
order of £2m. 

Col. (4). Capital expenditure in year less internal provisions. 

As in PJ 16, Col. 4. AE.6, Col. 4. 

Col. (6). Interest on capital balances. 

Col. (10). Interest on accumulated surplus or deficit. 

Calculated at 3% p.a. until exhaustion of credit balance (col. (15)), 
that is to say, in year 1960. For 1960 and later years, 6% used. 

Col. (7). Net Revenue Balance. 

As in PJ 16, Col. 1 1 and AE 6, Col. 10. 

Col. (9). Share of central expenses of B.T.C. 

Table SWH 3 (Up to 1957). Calculated at 10% of “ central charges ” 
of B.T.C. as appearing in accounts 
(other than interest items and items 
that are not truly central charges at all, 
e.g. write off of Road Haulage Stores, 
1949). 

Table SWH 4 (1958-1962). As above but approximately 9% used. 

CoL (15). Balance of B.T.C. Loan. This is aggregation of Col. (5) and Col. (6), 
which until 1960 can be deemed a loan 
from L.T.E. to B.T.C. and from 1960 a 
loan from B.T.C. to L.T.E. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



THURSDAY, 16th FEBRUARY, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. (i President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed recalled 
Cross-examination by Mr. MacLaren continued 



973. Mr. Evershed, could you look at your Exhibit 
AE 5. At line 1 you give the gross capital outlay in 1959- 
1960 and the budgeted expenditure for 1961 ; could you 
give me the main items of expenditure included in those 
sums — what capital outlay those sums represent? 

( President ): We did get this yesterday, Mr. MacLaren. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I beg your pardon, Sir ; then I need 
not ask that again. 

( President ): The transcript is printed a little later than 
it used to be ; I hope that means that someone is saving 
some money, but I do not know. I think we did have 
that figure, Mr. Goff, for the three years? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): Anyhow, Mr. MacLaren, you can come 
back on this if, when you get the print, the answers are 
not there. 

974. (Mr. MacLaren ): If you please. Sir. (To the 
Witness): Perhaps you could just help me this far on the 
figures ; I imagine they do contain the capital expenditure 
on the Amersham Line extension in these years? — Yes. 

975. Could you help me with another figure ; that is 
maintenance equalisation in line 6. In the third column, 
1961, you are budgeting for a withdrawal from the main- 
tenance equalisation of £0.6m.? — Yes. 

976. Could you tell me how that arises? — It arises 
because the expected expenditure in 1961 will exceed the 
equalised annual provision for that type of expenditure by 
£600,000. 

977. So the situation as you expected it in 1961 is not 
a reduction in the maintenance cost, but an increase ; is 
that right? — Yes. 

978. Could you tell me very briefly what the reason 
for that increase is in that particular year?— That is the 
increase over the expenditure for 1960? 



979. Yes, that I understand. — I am sorry, Mr. Mac- 
Laren ; I was asking you if you wanted an explanation of 
the increase over the expenditure for 1960. 

980. Yes, if you please. — That is not very easy with 
this type of expenditure; it is of a special nature and it 
relates to individual projects and therefore the same pro- 
jects do not fall into both years. Necessarily some projects 
fall in one year and not in another, and in some cases 
more is spent on the same project in one year and less in 
another. I can probably give you the main items: There 
will be an increase in expenditure of this sort on the 
modernisation of power supply both in the sub-stations 
and in H.T. cables ; there will be an increase on signalling 
modernisation ; there will be higher expenditure on the 
reconstruction of stations and on railway bridges; there 
will be expenditure in 1961 on the lengthening of platforms 
for the District Line, which has no counterpart in 1960 ; 
and there will be expenditure on the provision of escalators 
at Euston Station. I think those are the main items. 

981. I understand that. I suppose I shall get the actual 

figures for the modernisation of power supply from the 
note, but I imagine 

982. (President): No, Mr. MacLaren, you will not 
get the actual figures from the note. My note may easily 
be wrong, but I think I am right in saying that .the only 
actual figure you get for the new outlay was £8.7m. in 
1960, which was the railway and buses rolling stock 
charge and the conversion of the trolley-bus depots to 
oil-bus services. (To the Witness): That is right, is it 
not? — Yes, Sir. 

(President): And that was the only precise figure we 
were given ; we were given the headings of the other 
expenditure. 

983. (Mr. MacLaren): I am much obliged, Sir. (To 
the Witness): Does the modernisation of the power supply 
account for some of the expenditure in line 1? — Yes ; in 
so far as it is capital expenditure it will be included in 
line 1. 
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984. ( President ): In 1961 and 1962; or is there some 
in 1960? — Yes, Sir, and in previous years and in subse- 
quent years. 

985. {Mr. MacLaren ) : Going on year by year to about 
1963 ; is that it? — I cannot give you the finishing date, 
but there is substantial expenditure to be met in the years 
subsequent to 1962. 

986. With regard to the item under “Maintenance” 
for the modernisation of power supply, is that an improve- 
ment? I am not criticising it, but you gave a heading 
accounting for this increase in maintenance ; is that money 
going in improvement? — It is money going into modernisa- 
tion. All the money which is going into modernisation 
has then to be divided between the improvement element 
and the maintenance element; to the extent that it is an 
improvement it is capitalised, and appears in line 1, and 
to the extent that it is expenditure of a revenue nature it 
appears in line 6. 

987. So the effect of your modernisation in this par- 
ticular year of 1961 is in fact to increase your maintenance 
item? — Yes. 

988. Could you explain how that comes about? — Yes. 
it is simply this, that we shall in 1961 spend more than we 
spent in 1960 on work of a revenue kind associated with 
the modernisation of the distribution of electric current. 

989. It is probably my lack of knowledge of how these 
things operate, Mr. Evershed, but one would expect, if 
you were carrying through a scheme of modernisation, 
that one of the effects of that would be in fact to drop 
your maintenance costs, not to increase them. I think 
you gave me the increase for 1960 actually, but it does 
not matter. — I am comparing with 1960. 

990. You are comparing 1961 with 1960? — Yes. 

991. And there is an increase between 1961 and 1960 
in the maintenance cost? — Yes. 

992. What I am asking you is : It would seem to me 
that as a result of the modernisation of your power supply, 
one of the effects would be to reduce your maintenance 
charges? — This is not maintenance of an ordinary day-to- 
day kind; it is expenditure which is incurred in the course 
of modernisation, but which is of a revenue character. 
May I try to give an example? In the course of the 
modernisation of, say, a sub-station we might replace the 
existing equipment with a great deal of new equipment, 
which would be a capital charge. In the process of doing 
that, however, it may be necessary to move and re-site a 
lot of other equipment, or re-route cabling, and an expen- 
diture of that sort is classified as maintenance expenditure 
for this purpose. 

993. Yes, I follow that, and I suppose the same applies 
to the modernisation of the signalling? — Not quite. The 
sort of thing that happens there is this, that in the course 
of modernising signalling we would instal an improved 
type of asset. Signalling assets are assets which are classi- 
fied as non-depreciating assets; when we put in a better 
type of signalling equipment, the betterment is capitalised 
and the replacement cost is charged to revenue. 

994. Yes, and the renewal of railway bridges has a 
similar division, has it? — Yes, you might very well get a 
similar position there. You renew a railway bridge with a 
better one — possibly a wider one — in which case the im- 
provement is capitalised and the cost of replacing what was 
there before is charged to revenue, subject to equalisation 
through the maintenance equalisation account. 

995. Yes, I understand that. What it really amounts to 
is this — I am not criticising you in any way; I just wanted 
to understand it — that what you are telling me is that 
these increases in maintenance charges which are shown 
by these withdrawals in 1961 and again in 1962 are in fact 
associated with your modernisation mainly under these 
headings which you have given me? — Yes, very frequently. 
There are other items which are not associated with 
modernisation in the ordinary sense of the word, such as 
complete renewals of sections of permanent way. 

996. All those items relate, do they, to assets that are 
considered to be non-depreciating? — Not always, but 
usually this type of expenditure is associated with assets 
for which no provision for depreciation is made. 



997. Thank you; I will not pursue that any further. 
There is just one last question under this head: In 1962 you 
would expect to be gaining the benefits of the work on 
the Amersham extension, would you not? Is that fair ; it 
will be in full operation in 1962? — It comes into full opera- 
tion in September 1961, but I would not expect that we 
should be getting any substantial benefit from that in 1962. 

998. That is too soon, is it? — I did hazard a guess 
yesterday that we should not get the benefits of that for 
two or three years after completion. 

999. ( President ): This is the improvement which you 
described as the 4-tracking, Mr. Evershed? — Yes, Sir. 

1000. (Mr. MacLaren ): I think there is only one other 
figure 1 should like to have from you, if I may. Would 
you look at your exhibit AE 2, line 4; could you give me 
the figure for working expenses for 1961? The figure given 
here is for a future year, and I think the full year’s effect 
is given to certain expenditure. 

( President ) : I think you are referring to AE 3, Mr. 
MacLaren, not AE 2. 

1001. (Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, I beg your pardon; it is 
line 4 of AE 3. It is the total figure for working expenses 
in your budget for 1961? — Yes. The figure is £8 1.7m. 

1002. That is as against the £82m. for the future year? 
— Yes. 

1003. Perhaps I may just put this to you: The effect 
in 1961 of the existing increases in fares — those that are 
in effect — would be, if I may now go to line 10, that you 
will have the benefit of line (a), £0.2m., line (b), £2.5m., 
and line (e) not the full £2.5m., but about £2.4m.; is that 
right? 

( President ) : In what year is this, Mr. MacLaren? 

1004. {Mr. MacLaren): 1961, Sir. — Yes ; we shall have 
the benefit of those increases in 1961, aggregating £5.1m. 

1005. Yes, and the working expenses in 1961 will be 

£0.3m. less than in line 4 

1006. ( President ): I am sorry, but why do you say 
“aggregating £5.1m.”; is it not £5.2m.? — No, Sir; Mr. 
MacLaren is asking the extent of the benefit in 1961. 

1007. Yes — in the calendar year. — Yes, and item 10(c) 
did not come into operation until the 15th January. 

{President) : Yes, I had forgotten that. 

1008. {Mr. MacLaren): It is £5.1m. and a reduction 
in working expenses is shown in this table to bring it 
back in 1961 to £0.3m., which together comes to £5.4m. 
Then your net revenue in 1961 at the existing level of 
charges will in fact be £7.2m.; is that right? — At the 
existing level of charges the net revenue will be £7.2m., 
yes. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Thank you; I just wished to have 
your confirmation of that. 

( President ): Has anybody else any questions for Mr. 
Evershed? {No response .) Are you going to re-examine, 
Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; I have a few questions. 

1009. {President): Before you do re-examine, this is 
a question which arises directly out of something which 
Mr. MacLaren has been putting. {To the Witness) : Have 
you your 1959 Year Book? — Yes, Sir. 

1010. Would you look at page 32; I cannot quite recon- 
cile the figures on page 32 with the figures in column 1 
of Exhibit AE 5. 

(Mr. Goff): Would you be so good as to repeat your 
question, Sir; we have not the book. 

1011. {President): I am asking Mr. Evershed to have 
before him page 32 in the 1959 handbook, and at the same 
time the first column of Exhibit AE 5. The figures on 
page 32 of the book suggest that the net capital outlay 
will be not £5.4m. for 1959, as is shown in Exhibit AE 5 at 
line 3, but £5.1m. {To the Witness): Can you just explain 
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AE 5 the gross capital outlay is stated as £7.1rn.-Yes, Sir 

it Set^ \%£ Sstit iitta-ss ? t r l s 

something that I should explain. Sir. 

T i°A\ W ° u1 ^ y ? u , ,ike t0 d ° it now or later?— I think 
I shall have to do it later, Sir; I am sorry. K 

Mr^Mo/-r ° nIy . ask you now ’ because in the course of 

-S^msssjss 



[ Continued 



Re-examined by Mr. Fay 

1016. The Central Charges which are put forward in 
k we S bnw at f' bUta ti! e London Transport are derived" 
fonrard faJ'tiS 1 " 5' S * ure . “f £6 '°m. which was pm 
u / S v you said m answer to my learned 
Yes d Mr ' G ° ff that thC £6 '° m ‘ Was an agreed figure?— 

,‘ 017 , take . it you meant agreed between your Execu- 
tive and the British Transport Commission?-Yes 

i.,i°h!L V y hi ?k’ of cou !' se - ^ows in the document we have 
1959 ”?— Yesl^n^page 81? b ° 0klet “ L0nd0n Tran ^ 

£6.0mf? Yes.' * iS th<5 revenue account: Central Charges, 

ft? the“mp2 solely 

ofa«« Ioirune.; ,t i, a figure which is discussed and 
f node T a ™ ! ength ' lf you iike ' in the sense that we to 
hut™/ P ,°a are nnwtlling to be required to contri- 
bute any more than we should. 

-JJSl fi There o Was r a criticism levied last time, I think 
f ° r Londcm Transport were not published’ 
Of course they now are published in the booklet at which 
we have been looking?— They are now published, yes. 

a h Say y ?m j re “willing to agree to too high 

Yes ’ Th t would de P ress your results, of course?— 

1023. And are you anxious to show as good results as 
you properly can?— Naturally. 

J 024 -. ° n ‘ he ot her hand, the Commission, I suppose 
are anxious to get a proper sum from you?-Yes 

1025 ■ to the discussions how was the matter 
w^stor^fJor^? 16 matter , is a PP roa ched in this way, that 
from a previously agreed figure and adjust that 
m the light of actual or estimated capital investment. 

Ia . other words, in the same way as you have 
put forward the future figures for this Inquiry?— Yes 

tr, 1 thl' rv? that - a met h° d w hich commends itself both 

to the Commission and to London Transport’ That 

seems to both of us to be the right way to approach it 

(Present ) : Mr. Fay, why do you say that 1959 was the 
wai y !f r t ^m Whl j h ‘he contribution to Central Charges 
was quantified and published? '-ungcs 

(Mr. Fay): I do not think that was right, Sir. Last 
Ume was the first time that there were any published 

figures available m these booklets. y P 

* ft ( -fu eS u en P , \ Y ou ar ® wrong, are you not, if you look 
* e b ° oklet f° r 1958, page 78? One ought never to 

you IS right”* 1S Wrong ’ but 1 am not certain that 



ihS'?f° ly p0 ? t was ,a k«i last time. I 
taken t£L E ,i Sf. f fer ?“? t0 . lt ' bul I remember it was 

fiEure u 

appeared ' ttonk , Th ° W °t d “toinimum" has new dis- 

Jaly^pobSi 1 * "* PUb ' iSh ' d "»» Ju “ « 
onekthe^*I957 ont° “ ha,in « nny b “ «* 

FeSs"“?kL?:i a are w = «« to 

(Mr. Fay): We started in December. 

'8n wS'’deei?2^e?Sdf °' 

(Mr. Fay): Then i 
was the final lap. 

London Transport will put up a very 
stout fight for the extent of their capital obligations * 

Jifisaes* . 

“Sf iSLI a^V^S 0 •PPre.ciTShfch^S 

tkjo f 1 ‘ast time and which you have brought ud to dai* 

sssaH 

gecfic approach shonid be adopted as toe proper test?- 
No We regard the approach adopted in my Exhibit AF s 
as being the proper approach, and AE 6 S a test 



5 went to March, and I think June 



£-WfS^5JS^-s-*f 

sffsiisis 

I shall no/ rin cn H llnk ' t would be better not to put it in 
i snail not do so , and the learned President sa id - « 

I am extremely anxious to see it. In point of fart it 
crossed my mind that we would invito yV to take Mr 

sarsSS? 

mg pages with a supplement at pagf 518 he foUow - 
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( President ): Page 493 onwards are the revised Lawson 
tables. When you were speaking on the 5th March, what 
we had in our possession were the original Lawson tables. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, indeed. Sir, and I understand it was 
consequent upon your suggestion which I have just read 
that the Middlesex County Council themselves did the 
exercise — which, of course, they were fully entitled to do — 
and produced the revised tables. 

(President): Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): I mention that now because I may have 
occasion to refer to it at some stage. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : On that matter, was there not a further 
revision of the Middlesex County Council's tables, after 
the Inquiry closed, by correspondence? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, I have already referred to that, page 
518 and those which follow. 

(Mr. MacLaren): What I am referring to is something 
later than that in correspondence. 

(President): There was a letter from the Middlesex 
County Council of the 18th August which was explaining 
part of their Memorandum they had put in at an earlier 
date. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. 

(President): It is evident there had been a discussion 
between Mr. Lawson and Mr. James about the meaning 
of something in the Commission’s representations, and 
the Middlesex County Council were anxious that some- 
thing they had said earlier should not be understood in 
a sense which they now recognise to be incorrect. I 
think that is right. 

(Mr. Fay): Is that a letter to the Tribunal, Sir? 

(President): Yes, of the 18th August. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am not sure I have ever seen it. I dare 
say my clients must have had a copy, but, of course, that 
was after the close of the Inquiry and therefore would 
not be on the transcript. 

(President): A copy was sent to the Chief Solicitor and 
to the Parliamentary Officer of the London County 
Council. 

(Mr. Fay): I am much obliged. 

(President): We were not receiving something behind 
your back, Mr. Fay. I am not certain we are not 
entitled to, but we were not. 

1031. (Mr. Fay): Of course not. My own interest in 
the matter had by then ceased, of course. (To the 
Witness): Mr. Evershed, have you Mr. Hill’s tables in 
front of you? — Yes. 

1032. There are just one or two matters I would like 
to ask you about. First of all, SWH 2 : That is a com- 
parison of the invested capital in London Transport and 
the British Transport Commission in the first part of the 
table, and it differs from the test which the Commission 
have put forward in the past in that it is not confined 
to the net book value of fixed assets. I think you used 
the word “ hybrid ” in connection with it, Mr. Evershed. — 
I am afraid I did, yes. 

1033. It introduces one item of current assets, does it 
not? — Yes. 

1034. Can you see any logical justification for picking 
out one item of current assets and neglecting the other 
current items, whether they be assets or liabilities? — No. 

1035. If one is to bring in any current assets, would the 
logical course be to bring in the net current assets?— Yes. 

1036. So that the ultimate figure was that of net assets, 
both current and fixed? — Yes. 

1037. Whether that would be in our favour or against 
us I do not know, and I do not think you have worked it 
out, have you? — I have not. 

1038. But is the effect of bringing in simply stores and 
materials to weight the fraction against London Transport? 
— It appears to me to have that effect. 



1039. The proportion of the fixed assets in the Com- 
mission as a whole is higher that that in London Trans- 
port? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): Did you say weighted “against” London 
Transport? 

1040. (Mr. Fay): Yes. (To the Witness): Could we 
go on to SWH 3. Column 10 of SWH 3 is headed: 
“ Interest on accumulated surplus or deficit ”. Have you 
been able to ascertain how that interest is calculated? — 
No, I have not been able to discover how that has been 
done. 1 can say that it has not been done in the same 
way as that adopted by us for a similar calculation in 
AE 6. 

1041. (President): Mr. Evershed, do you say that with 
the assistance of the notes in SWH 5 upon column 10, you 
do not understand how the column 10 figures were arrived 
at? — Yes. 

1042. According to the notes in SWH 5, the column 10 
figures are calculated at 3 per cent, until the exhaustion 
of the credit balance, that is to say until 1960, and from 
1960 onwards, in the continuation table, on interest at 
6 per cent.? — Notwithstanding that, I cannot understand 
how column 10 is calculated. 

1043. (Mr. Fay): You appreciate the two interest 
rates, they are set out? — Yes. 

1044. But applying those interest rates to the figures, 
you cannot see how the interest has been calculated? — 
That is so. 

1045. Does that apply to the interest in column 6? Do 
you understand how that is calculated? — With one excep- 
tion, that is the credit given in the year 1960, the basis of 
calculation of that figure is quite clear. 

1046. What do you say about 1960, where the interest 
appears as to credit of £0.62m.? — I must say I cannot see 
how that figure has been calculated. It is a figure which 
caught my eye because it is, in fact, almost the highest 
figure for any year in that column. 

1047. You have to go back to 1950 to get a higher 
figure. 

1048. That is a year which started with a balance of 
£27±m?— Yes. 

1049. Whereas this one starts with £16jm? — Yes, and 
finishes with a little under £7m. in the capital balances. 

1050. And yet produces a higher interest figure than 
many of the intervening years when the capital balances 
at the beginning and end were higher? — Yes. 

(President): Of course, it would be calculated at 6 per 
cent., would it not? 

1051. (Mr. Fay): I do not think the note indicates 
that 6 per cent, was taken for that year. The note says : 
“Interest on capital balances”, but we are not told at 
what rate, whether the old 3 per cent, or whether it 
changed with changing rates of interest. — The note says 
that 6 per cent, is adopted in 1960 and later years. 

( President ) : That is Item 10. 

1052. (Mr. Fay): What about column 6? — I had 
assumed that 6 per cent, would be used there as well. 

1053. You had assumed it jumped from 3 to 6? — Yes, 
in some way; but I still cannot see how the calculation 
has been done, and it still seems to me to produce a 
curious answer. 

1954. Perhaps we will hear in due course. Could we 
go on to those notes at which we have been looking, 
SWH 5. There is a good deal of argument about the Trust 
Fund, but I need not trouble you with that, that is 
argument ; but there is an item under the notes to column 
3, “Net current assets of L.P.T.B., £3 .5m.”. I do not 
know whether you can reconcile that with the last Balance 
Sheet of the London Passenger Transport Board. — I 
have not been able to. 

1055. There are various exercises one can do with that 
Balance Sheet, but I do not think any of them have come 
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out at £3 .5m. — None of those which I have done has 
come out at £3.5m. 

( President ) : Mr. Fay, is the difference in the treatment 
of the Trust Fund between Mr. James’s treatment and Mr. 
Hill’s treatment of any importance except to a person 
who wants to know what the accumulated deficit is? 

{Mr. Fay) : I suppose it is of importance to a person 
who is trying to ascertain the Central Charges by the 
pure specific approach. 

( President ) : But is it? It depends what year you take. 
If he wants to ascertain what Central Charges were, or 
ought to have been, in 1948, yes; if he wants to ascertain 
what Central Charges ought to be for 1960, no. 

(Mr. Fay): On the pure specific approach, surely, an 
element in the Central Charges is the interest, one way 
or the other, on the accumulated surplus or deficit. 

( President ): But by 1960, on Mr. Hill’s showing, this 
Trust Fund, as a kind of liquid fund in the hands of this 
national company, had been exhausted? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, but it has left its legacy behind, has 
it not, on the pure specific approach? 

(President) : What is the legacy? 

(Mr. Fay): The legacy is that of the accumulated 
interest. The amount of the balance in any year is going 
to be affected by the amount of interest in past years. I 
think my learned friend agrees with that. That is, as I 
understand it, the pure specific approach. That appears 
m the Lawson tables, also I think in Mr. Hill’s tables 
and in PJ 16. But it is only a fraction, of course ; whether 
it amounts to more than £0.1m. at the end of the day, 
I am not sure. But it does make a difference. 

( President ): Mr. Lawson’s final figure — and that was a 
figure reached after taking credit for a mysterious Income 
Tax recovery of £2.8m.— was £6.07m. for 1960, whereas 
Mr. Hill's final figure at the moment for 1960 is £5.94m. 
in this table. There is a difference of £130,000. 

1056. (Mr. Fay): Yes, but it does give us a point. I 
think that is the limit of the relevance. (To the Witness) : 
May I turn to the last matter and ask you to look at 
SWH 8. This is a table which bears some resemblance to 
your AE5 in that it attempts to ascertain the additional 
interest charge attributed by fresh capital investment for 
the year with which it deals ; that is right, is it not?— Yes. 

1057. Looking at SWH 8 for 1961, line 7, one sees 
Mr. Hill is debiting £0.6m. withdrawals from Maintenance 
Equalisation Account. That also appears in your AE 5. 
does it not? — Yes. 

1058. And is a proper deduction from the self- 
financing, which is what is set out in the central column 
under 1961?— Yes. 

1059. Going back to 1960, you, in AE 5, have made a 
similar deduction of £0.3m., but Mr. Hill has made no 
deduction at all ; is that correct? — Yes. 

1060. Is your £0.3m. described as bus and coach over- 
hauls, whereas the £0.6m. in the following year is described 
as maintenance equalisation? — Yes. 

1061 Although they are in separate funds, are those 
both items of equalised expenditure provisions? Is there 
any difference in character between your two items? — 
There is no difference in character, no. They are both 
items of expenditure which have not been charged against 
the results of those years, they have been charged against 
provisions set up in previous years. 

1062. If one is ascertaining how much self-financing 
there is in a year, is it the right, and indeed the only, 
course to make allowance for any withdrawal from a 
provision which reduces the amount of self-financing 
available?— Yes. 

1063. And can you see any distinction between bus and 
coach overhaul provisions and the maintenance equalisa- 
tion provision? — None at all for this purpose. 



1064. Do you say Mr. Hill ought to have put £0.3m. 
into his 1960 figures? — Yes. 

1065. In point of fact, although the interest appears to 
be worked differently, at the end of the day there is not 
a great deal of difference between SWH 8 and AES, is 
there? — There is a good deal of difference in total, yes. 

1066. There is a good deal of difference in the Central 
Charges which are arrived at, but if one is asking how 
much is the extra interest burden, the extra interest burden 
in 1960 appears at line 13 of SWH 8, does it not?— Yes. 

1067. At £0.27m., which we can round to £0.3m. — Yes. 

1068. The extra interest burden for 1960 is part, in 
your table, of the £0.3m. at line 10 in AE 5, is it not?— Yes. 

1069. I say “part”, because line 10 is a cumulative 
figure, is it not? — Yes. 

1070. It is cumulative because you are going to add 
it on to £6m. In each case, whereas Mr. Hill’s method is 
to add on each year’s figure to the preceding year’s Central 
Charges as he ascertains them. You add that cumulative 
figure to the £6m. back in I960?— Mr. Hill adopts a some- 
what similar method, a cumulative method. 

1071. But he adds it on year by year 

(Mr. Goff) : Would you ask the Witness whether it is 
the same or not, and not suggest the answer? 

1072. (Mr. Fay): Very well. I am quite sure the 
Witness would not agree with me if I were wrong. (To 
the Witness): Mr. Hill, if I understand him rightly, at 
line 14 of SWH 8 brings forward the previous year’s 
Central Charges, £5.3m., he adds the £0.3m. to that— that 
is the preceding £0.27m. — and produces a figure of £5.6m. 
for the Central Charges for 1960. Is that what you under- 
stand? — That is so in 1960. 

1073. What does he do in 1961? — He starts again with 
the £5.3m. appropriate to 1959. 

1074. Then he adds on £0.7m.? — Yes. 

1075. Whereas we add on £0.8m.?— Yes. 

1076. In 1962 he adds on £1 ,2m.? — Yes. 

1077. We add on £1.4m.? — That is so. 

1078. (President): Is the current rate of interest 6 or 
6£ per cent on new borrowing, do you know? — We are 
using 6 per cent., but I cannot give evidence as to what the 
Commission are, in fact, paying at the moment. 

(Mr . Fay) : Mr. Winchester gave some evidence about 
that. The current rate is 6± per cent., I think. 

(President): Speaking from recollection, possibly of 
other papers and statements, I certainly thought the 
Government charge more than 6 per cent, at the moment. 

1079. (T he Witness): Mr. Winchester did give evidence 
to the effect that the Commission were paying 6£ per cent. 

1080. (Mr. Fay): Is this right; He said that last year 
it averaged out at 6 per cent? — Yes. 

1081. And is now running at 6£ per cent? — Yes. 

1082. Is the difference between AE 5 and SWH 8, apart 
from the omission of the £0.3m. I have mentioned in line 
7 for 1960, due to starting the Central Charges at a lower 
figure? — Yes. 

1083. Thereby getting a larger revenue margin, which 
means a larger measure of self-financing for any one year? 
— Yes, that is reflected in line 5. 

(Mr. Fay): I think that is all I have to ask. I do not 
know whether the Tribunal have any further questions 
at this stage? 

(President): Not at the moment. You will look into 
that point which bothered me, will you, Mr. Evershed?— 
I will indeed, Sir. 

(President): If it is more easily explained in a table, 
put it on paper and then everybody can have it. — Yes, Sir. 



(The Witness withdrew) 
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1084. You were dealing with British Railways outside 
London, were you not? — Yes. 

1085. Therefore you are only concerned with the first 
and the third stage? — That is so. 

1086. The first stage dealt with early-morning fares and 
season ticket increases? — Yes. 

1087. And the third stage deals with further season- 
ticket increase ; is that right? — Yes, that is so. 

1088. So far as early-morning fares are concerned, the 
increase at Stage 1 only had any serious effect on travellers 
in London, did it not? — Yes. I think so. 

1089. It is fair to say that?— Yes. 

1090. Because outside London, owing to road competi- 
tion, there were already cheap fares which in many cases 
were lower? — Yes, not in all cases. 

1091. (Mr. Fay): By “London", do you mean in the 
London Area, or do you include journeys from London 
to points outside the Area? 

(Mr. Goff ) : I would include those, yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : Because they are Mr. Dickson's subject, and 
I should have thought they had been affected. 

1092. (Mr. Goff): It is page 29 of the transcript, a 
little below the middle of the first column : “ Firstly, will 
you deal with the earlv-morning return fares; when they 
were increased in May, 1960, on British Railways outside 
London, did they follow the same pattern as those of 
London Transport? (A) Yes, is was the same scale; it 
was on an average, I should say, about 12 per cent, above 
the scale' already in force. (Q) So far as the scale which 
was operative throughout British Railways is concerned, 
was there any other range of fares? (A) Yes, there was 
already a range of cheap fares outside London, and in 
many cases they were lower than the early-morning fares ”. 
What you were dealing with there, where you said there 
was a range of cheap fares outside London, were journeys 
which were wholly outside London? — Oh, yes. 

1093. Later on, at the top of the second column on 
page 29, the first question : “ Can you give any estimate 
of the financial effect of increasing early-morning fares? 
(A) Outside London the effect of that would be 
negligible ”? — Yes. 

1094. There, again, you were referring to journeys 
which were wholly outside London? — That is so. 

1095. So the burden of the increase fell, did it, upon 
persons who wanted to travel from places outside London 
into London and people who wanted to travel about in 
London? — That is so. 

1096. The people who wanted to travel from outside 
London into London would not be long-distance people 
on early morning fares? — The maximum distance is 60 
miles. 

1097. They would mostly be people coming in from 
the Suburbs to work in London? — Yes; but there was, and 
I think there still is, a certain amount of early morning 
season tickets between Brighton and London, which is 
50 miles. 

1098. But the majority, presumably, would be in an 
area within, say, 20 or 30 miles of London? — That would 
be in the London Area. Outside the London Area and 
up to about 50 miles, I would say— between 30 and 50 
miles, 

1099. So that the burden fell upon the people actually 
in the London Area. Although they would not describe 
themselves as living in London, they are coming in from 
the Suburbs, and also people living further out coming into 
London? — Coming into London, yes. 

1 100. Both parts of that would be correct ; The burden 
fell upon people who though in the London Area do not 
live in London strictly, who are coming from the country 
round London or the Suburbs of London into London 



more centrally, and people coming from further afield 
into London?— Yes. If I may put it in this way, the 
burden — as you refer to it as a burden — would fall on 
British Railways' travellers living on London Lines or 
living in outer areas outside London Lines but working in 
London. 

1101. You say I described it as a burden, but, of 
course, it was a burden, was it not? — I would not describe 
it as a burden. 

1102. Do you not regard an increase in fares as a 
burden?— Not when they are very low, to start with. 

1103. That may make the burden less, but it must be a 
burden. It was a perfectly fair way of describing it, was 
it not? — I think you rather overdid it by calling it a 
burden. 

1 104. I just want to see I have got this right : So far as 
season ticket rates are concerned, am I right in saying that 
in November, 1959, the season ticket rates authorised by 
the 1959 Scheme were put into force up to 24 miles?— 
The maximum scale up to 24 miles, yes. 

1105. But beyond that the rates in fact charged were 
less than authorised by the 1959 Scheme? — That is so. 

1106. Then on the 8th May, 1960— which was the first 
stage — the authorised rates were increased— at least, they 
were increased from April, and then you, in fact, brought 
the actual fares right up to the maximum authorised by 
the increase at the first stage? — That is so. 

1107. That was not only up to 25 miles, but beyond?— 
Yes. 

1108. You gave evidence that originally the increases 
were greater for shorter distances and you have been 
correcting that to some extent? — That is so, yes. 

1109. Would you look at AD 1. It is still the fact, is 
it not, that the increases in the shorter distances in percen- 
tage figures are greater than they are for the longer 
distances? — That is so. 

1110. And that will be so under the headroom Scheme? 
— Yes, but the difference is not so marked as it has been 
in previous years. If you compare, for instance, the second 
column, the 1957 Scheme, and the headroom Scheme, the 
last column on the right, it is not quite the same order. 
You are perfectly right in saying that even under the head- 
room Scheme the increases are higher at the shorter 
distance than the longer, but not by nearly so much. 

1111. So it is still the people in the London Area and 
coming into London who will be suffering more from these 
increases than people further afield? — That is so, yes. 

1112. That will still be true if the headroom Scheme is 
applied? — Yes. 

1113. In the middle of page 31 do you see: “I think 
the Tribunal are familiar from the past with the reasons 
which have been advanced for the need for headroom, and, 
indeed, the Commission’s witness in the 1959 Scheme 
elaborated upon it. Are those principles still valid to- 
day? ”, and you said they were. “ Does it mean that if 
you obtain the headroom it will necessarily be used? (A) 
It does not follow ”. That leaves it a little bit at large. 
You say it does not follow, but is there any present inten- 
tion of implementing the new headroom Scheme if it is 
authorised? — No; I do not think it is under consideration 
yet. 

1114. Is there any present intention of implementing it 
in part by increasing the fares within the ambit of the 
headroom scale, but not to the maximum? — As far as I 
know, there is no intention to do anything at the moment. 
It has not been considered. 

1115. Then, I suppose, you could not give any idea 
whether, and when, it is likely to be implemented? — I have 
not a clue. 

1116. No clue? — No clue at all. 
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1117. Would you mind looking at the bottom of the 
first column ; there is a question I find difficulty in follow- 
ing, although I have no doubt it is my fault.— I think 
there is a mistake in the transcript. 

1118. It begins: “Is that because you need a com- 
parable headroom— that is, comparable with the ordinary 
fares — for season tickets, and if you retained a common 
scale with London Transport, you would not be able to 
have any headroom in your season ticket scale? — That is 
so, because as I was saying just now, we are asking for 

a headroom ”. — I think there should be an alteration 

in the transcript. 



1131. [Mr. Goff): You said in the answer to the same 
question that you needed a comparable headroom, “that 
is, comparable with the ordinary fares So you say you 
want a 20 per cent, headroom on season tickets because 
you have got a 20 per cent, headroom on ordinary fares ; 
is that right? — Yes. 

1132. And that is because the authorised fare is 3d., 
but you charge 2£d.?— Yes, that is so ; I am sorry there 
was that mistake. 

1133. It is very easy to do even if it was your mistake, 
which we do not really know. 



1119. ( President ): What alteration?— Where I give my 
answer: “That is so, because as I was saying just now, 
we are asking for a headroom of 20 per cent, above the 
current rate— that is, the Stage 1 rate— whereas the 
London Transport increase is 10 per cent., namely the 5 
per cent.”, it says here, “ on the 8th May, and the further 
5 per cent, on the 15th January ”. That reference should 
be: “namely, the 5 per cent, on the 15th January, and 
the further 5 per cent, at Stage 3.” You see, what I am 
comparing there is the proposed rate with the 8th May. 
So far as London Lines are concerned, the increase in 
the season ticket rates on the 15th January was 5 per 
cent, above the rates of the 8th May, and at Stage 3 a 
further 5 per cent, increase for London Lines, making 
the new rate 10 per cent, above the 8th May; whereas 
outside London the headroom rate would be 20 per cent, 
above the 8th May. 

1120. (Mr. Goff): I am sorry, you went a little fast 
for me, and I am afraid I did not quite follow the explana- 
tion. This comparison is a comparison between the head- 
room scale for which you are asking — which you say is 
20 per cent.? — Yes. 

1121. That is a 20 per cent, increase over the present 
season ticket rates?— Yes, over the present season-ticket 
rates which came into force on the 8th May. 

1122. And is applicable to London Lines? — London 
Lines and British Railways. 

1123. That is 20 per cent, over the first stage increase? 
— Stage 1, which is the increase that came into force on 
the 8th May. 

. If 24. Then you say that the London Lines were 
increased by 5 per cent, at the second stage? — The 15th 
January, yes. 

1 125. And would be increased by a further 5 per cent, 
at the third stage, which would be a 10 per cent, increase 
altogether? — That is so. 

(Mr. Poole) : I am not quite sure where you have gone 
wrong. 

1126. ( President ): Read your answer again as it ought 

to have been — Yes, Sir. “ That is so, because as I was 
saying just now, we are asking for a headroom of 20 per 
cent, above the current rates — that is, the Stage 1 
rates ” 



1127. (Mr. Poole) : Anything wrong with that?— That 
is perfectly correct. "... whereas the London Transport 
increase is 10 per cent., namely the 5 per cent, increase 
on the 15th January, and the further 5 per cent, at 
Stage 3 ”. 



1128. (Mr. Poole): That i 
That is what it ought to be. 



what it ought to be?- 



112 £- (.President): You have changed the 8th May to 
tne 15th January, and you have deleted the words “on 
the .iSth January ” and inserted the words “ at Stage 3 ”? 
— That is so. 



(President) : I expect it was ; Shorthand writers are very 
rarely wrong! 



1134. (Mr. Goff): At any rate, if it was your mistake 
it was a very easy one to make. Would you look at the 
bottom of page 30, four questions from the bottom: 
Now may we deal with the season ticket revenue on the 
1959 Scheme as approved. The Fifth Schedule shows, I 
think, the maximum season ticket rates; how did they 
compare with the previous scale? (A) The estimated 
yield if the maximum rates_ had been implemented to the 
full, was shown on page 504 of the proceedings of the 
Tribunal on the 23rd June, 1959, as £532,000 based on the 
budget for 1958. (Q) What about the revised yield?”, 
and you were about to say that you did not get what you 
asked for when the learned President intervened and said : 
Your figure of £532,000, of course, is in respect of British 
Railways outside the London Area? (A) Yes, Sir: all my 
evidence is related to outside the London Area. As I was 
saying, we did not get the scale for which we applied, 
but the revised net yield from the limited increases which 
™ re introduced in November, 1959, was estimated at 
£400,000 in a full year, and that was taken into account 
with other factors involved in assessing the budget for the 
year 1960 at £7,660,000— that is, at the 1st November, 
1959, level of charges. (Q) What is the net yield in a full 
year * r °rn the increases which were made in May, 1960? 
(A) The estimated net yield in a full year was £220,000 ”. 
That £220,000 was an estimated net yield from the increase 
m charges authorised at the first stage, together with the 
further increases which you made to bring up the fares 
over 24 miles which were below the authorised standard? — 
I think it is the same thing. It was an estimate of the 
revenue that we got from the new scale compared with 
the old one. 



1135. But the £220,000 was an increase which was 
derived from increasing the season ticket rates after the 
first Order up to the maximum authorised by that Order 
m part from tire old scale and in part from the actual 
which was below the old scale?— I do not quite follow 
that. The increase is from the new scale, that is to say 
the new scale in force on the 8th May. 

1136. But the increase was obtained by increasing the 
existing fares up to the new scale?— That is so, yes. 

1137. And therefore it included the increases of fares 
which were below the existing scale; they were increases 
from that level up to the new scale, and the others were 
increases from that scale up to the new scale, and the 
total effect of those operations would be to produce the 
£220,000? — Yes. 

1138. The comparable figure of London Lines was 
£940,000, was it not, if you look at Table BH 26 on page 



1140. That was the yield on London Lines from the 
same operation as produced £220,000 outside London?— 
That is so. 



1130. (Mr. Goff): In effect, by using the dates that 
appear m the transcript — whether or not you said them — 
you, in fact, refer to the first and second stages when you 
intended to refer to the second and third stages? — That is 
so, yes. 



1141. And BH28, page 56, column 4, line 3, shows 
that the estimated yield at Stage 2 for London Lines is 
another £410,000. At Stage 2, of course, no increase was 
made in season-ticket rates outside London at all? No. 



(President): Mr. Fay, is Mr. Crawford, or someone les 
busy, compiling a list of corrections? 



(Mr. Fay): 
the first few 



Yes, Sir. We have a draft Corrigenda for 
days, and this correction appears on it. 



1142. Was the £220,000 at which we have just been 

looking at page 30 largely from travel into London? 

Yes, it would be. 

1143 (President): Mostly the Southern Region?— Not 

‘mostly ”, no. 
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1144. {Mr. Goff): Indeed, outside London would it be 
right to say that season tickets are not regarded as a 
matter of first-class importance? — No, I would not agree 
with that at all. 



1145. You see at the top of the second column on 
page 30- "Do you find that good use is made of the 
season-ticket facilities? (A) I rather hesitate there, because 
it varies between different parts of the country. Good 
use is made of the season ticket facilities, say, from outside 
London to London, but in other parts of the country, as 
we notice at Sutton Coldfield, the season ticket is not 
attractive because there is a cheap day fare which is 
cheaper ”? — Yes. 

1146. Are there areas wholly outside like London 
where the season tickets are attractive? Yes. 



1147. ( President ): Are you thinking of Manchester ?— 
No, I am thinking of Scotland, Sir ; there has been a very 
big increase in season-ticket revenue in Scotland. 

( President ): The mention of Scotland always interests 
me, because the one person whom we 'nave never been 
able to attract tc these Inquiries in the last ten years is 
someone from Scotland, either complaining or congratu- 
lating the Commission. They have boycotted Passenger 
Charges Inquiries from the outset, and they have very 
nearly boycotted the Freight Charges Inquiries, but not 
quite. It is an interesting phenomenon. 

(Mr. Goff ) : I do not know what the explanation of that 
may be, I am sure. 

( President ): They are a logical people, it is sometimes 
said! 

(Mr. Goff): I am not quite sure I appreciate the signi- 
ficance of that. Sir. 



(President) : It does not mean that other people are not 
logical as well. 

1148. (Mr. Goff): Wholly outside London— that is, 
people who are not travelling into London — it appears you 
do sometimes have to make the actual season-ticket rate 
below the maximum, although it is charged at the maxi- 
mum elsewhere? — Yes. 



1149. People who are within the London Area are 
always charged at the maximum, are they? — Within the 
London Area, yes, they are. 

1150. Are the people coming into London from out- 
side, the normal sort of people who come up from the 
coast and that kind of thing, always charged at the maxi- 
mum? — No. 



1158. When you speak of signalling, tracks and bridges, 
they do not keep on requiring them, do they? That has 
been provided? — But if you are running to your present 
line capacity at its fullest stretch and you are still wanting 
to deal with more trains, you have got to do something 
about doubling the lines or increasing the signalling equip- 
ment to get more trains over the lines, and that is a very 
expensive thing. 

1159. Do you say you are finding it necessary to do 
that? — In some cases, yes. We are lengthening platforms 
to take longer trains, but the difficulty is to take the extra 
trains. 

1160. That is because you are getting more customers, 
is it? — Oh, yes. 

1161. Is not holiday traffic a comparable situation?— 
Not entirely, no. Of course it is a peak traffic, but the 
holidaymaker at the peak period— which, so far as we are 
concerned, you can say is July and August is paying the 
full fare, not paying a reduced fare unless they travel 
mid-week. 

1162. Perhaps you would repeat that last answer, 
because I am afraid I did not hear it. — I was saying that 
the holidaymakers who travel at the peak of the holiday 
period — which is July and August — are, by and large, 
travelling at the full fare. 

1163. I just want to get this clear: Are there no con- 
cessionary holiday rates except at off-peak times? Oh, 
no, there are some. 

1164. Then some of the holidaymakers are travelling 
at peak times and getting concessions?— No. I thought 
you were referring to other things. We have things like 
roundabout tickets over an area, we have things like rail 
rovers, and things like that, where you get a cheap fare 
in a holiday period — not on the main lines, but covering 
the areas. 

1165. The people who want to go on a straight journey 
either to a nearby resort in Kent or Sussex, or want to go 
to the West Country, if they travel at peak times they pay 
the full fare, do they?— At peak periods, yes. 

1166. But they do get discounts of some order if they 
travel out of the peak periods? — Yes. 

1167. What are the out-of-peak periods in the holiday 
rush time? Is it a matter of some particular part of the 
week? — Yes. 

1168. What part of the week?— You have to travel on 
the Tuesday, I think it is, and come back before the 
Friday of the next week or the following week. It is to 
avoid week-end travel. You get a concession if you do 
not travel at the week-ends. 



1151. At the bottom of the first column on page 31 you 
will see: “(Mr. Phillips): Before you go to that, Mr. 
Dickson, can you give us the yield from the 20 per cent, 
increase in season tickets, assuming the maximum charges 
were applied? (A) Yes, Sir. The yield outside London 
from an increase of 20 per cent, is approximately £1.0m.” 
The 20 per cent, there is the headroom 20 per cent., is it 
not? — Yes. 

1152. So that yield of £lm. is something which there 
is no present intention to raise at all? — No. 

1153. So it is really just a notional figure? — A notional 
figure, yes, of the order of £lm. 

1154. But quite apart from the question of whether it 
is accurate or not, there is no present intention to do 
anything w’hich would produce it, in fact? — No. 

1155. It has been suggested that season-ticket pas- 
sengers are expensive passengers to convey. Do you 
subscribe to that view? — Yes, I do. 

1156. Why do you say that?— Because they all travel 
at the same time, unfortunately. 

1157. Is it because that involves extra rolling-stock to 

carry them which is not used at other times? — That is 
one of the reasons. It involves extra signalling, extra line 
accommodation, possibly a general increase in, not neces- 
sarily rolling-stock, although that is one of the essential 
elements, but other very big items like bridges 



1169. Is there heavy travel in July and August in the 
mid-week period?— It is growing. 

1170. And you regard that as a profitable traffic?— In 
the sense that it avoids running duplicate or relief trains 
at the week-end, it is a thing to be encouraged from our 
point of view. 

1171. Do the people who travel mid-week cause any 
kind of difficulty such as you have expressed with regard 
to the season-ticket personnel? That is to say, do they 
require extra stock, or lines, or anything like that? — Oh, 
no. The whole idea of the mid-week concession is to fill 
the trains in the off-peak— the off-peak being the mid- 
week as opposed to the week-end in the summer-time. 

1172. If you got too many people going mid-week, 
would it become, from your point of view, undesirable? 
— It may well. 

1173. (President): And then you put up the fares? 
— Yes. 

1174. (Mr. Goff): But there are, in addition, cheaper 
fares for people to travel around on those rover tickets? 
—Yes. 

1175. Are they tickets under which you can go any- 
where you like? — Yes. I think there are certain restric- 
tions. I have in mind that there are two now in Scotland, 
one where you can put down a lump sum and get free 
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travel over the whole of Scotland, including the steamers, 
for a week. Then I think there is another one with which 
you can do the same thing for a fortnight. There may 
be certain trains on which you cannot travel. For instance, 
you may not be able to travel in a Pullman, but the idea 
is when you are a holidaymaker you buy one of these 
things and go wherever you like. 

1 176. They can travel on the main lines as well as the 
branch lines? — I do not think so ; there are certain 
restrictions. 

1177. Do you know?— I am afraid I do not know 
without going into the details. 

1178. Perhaps that could be ascertained? — Certainly. 

1179. They, of course, are not restricted to mid-week, 
are they? They can travel at the week-ends and peak 
periods? — They can travel any day of the week ; they are 
available for a week. 

1180. Including Saturdays? — Yes. 

1181. Do you regard them as uneconomic passengers 
or expensive passengers?— No ; we regard that as helping 
to increase our revenue. We are giving them a facility 
which has been used. 

1182. The season-ticket facility is being used, is it not? 
I did not say it was not. 

1183. Do you not regard it in the same way as these 
rovers? Do you not regard them as people who increase 
your revenue?— I regard the season tickets as much more 
valuable to us. 

1184. Much more valuable? — Yes. 

1185. It is a guaranteed source of income, is it not? 
— I would not say it is guaranteed. 

1186. Is it not? If a person takes out a season ticket 
he has paid you for a definite period, whereas if he does 
not he may, or may not, travel on the railway?— Yes. 

- ^^7- So in that sense it is a guaranteed source of 
income?— It is guaranteed in the short term, but he may 
not travel on the season ticket at all. 

1188. If he does not travel on it, that would be so 
much the better for you? — No. 

1189. Why not? — Because we lose revenue. 

1190. Not when he has paid for his season ticket? — 
I am sorry, I think we are at cross-purposes. I thought 
the point you were making was that if the season ticket 
were too high the chap would not travel. 

* l! J be P oint . 1 was putting to you was that 
you had this advantage m the season ticket, that it is a 
guaranteed source of income, because a person has paid 
a month » or , a quarter, and you are bound 
to get that whether or not he, m fact, travels? Yes. 

1192. Whereas if he does not take a season ticket, he 
may travel and he may not? — That is so. 

1193. And that is a definite advantage — Yes. 

_ J L* 94 ;. , rrl .„ cas 5, of illness does he get a rebate on his 
season ticket? — Yes, I think he does. 

itai-S 1 " be m “ d “° t “* it lor a “« ai » 

• Y/t- y °“ kr ?° w how long it is?— I rather think it 
is 14 days, but I will make quite sure. 

thJ l T Ws is ma in line, is it?— This is in 

the conditions, Sir. It is 14 days. 

because hK'aSfH K he fails to use his season ticket 
nnc« ^f h ^ J f ° r business purposes or private pur- 
rebate?-^ 7 ’ 1 SUpP ° Se ’ he does not S* a 

1199. It is only on account of illness?— And holidays. 

1200. He can get a rebate for holidays? — Yes. 

1201. Is that for 14 days? — No, 28. 



1202. You have said that season-ticket travellers are 
comparable with, and more valuable than, people with 
rovers, and you have said the objection to them is that 
they all want to travel together, unfortunately. Looking 
at both sides of the picture, the disadvantage of having 
this class of passenger who wants to travel together and 
the advantage of the guaranteed income, would you not 
say, on the whole, that it is not right to say that season- 
ticket travellers are uneconomic passengers? — No thev 
are uneconomic. ’ 

12°3. If you had no season tickets, you would probably 
still get much of the congestion with the people who want 
to travel together, would you not? Is it not a little unfair 
to say that that is an objection to the season-ticket holder? 
it is an objection to the fact that most people have to go 

to business m London at or about the same time’ That 

is so, yes. 

1204. You would still get most of that congestion even 
it there were no such things as season tickets, would you 
not?— I have never thought of abolishing season tickets. 



( President ): I have! 

^r* r ' G°ff ) : I am not going to pursue that 
further. I merely wanted to cover this suggestion that 
they were a bad thing, because I thought it had been 
suggested that you would like to get rid of them altogether 
J know it has been suggested and I read it somewhere, but, 
anyway, that is not your view? — It is not our view bv 
no means. ’ 1 

. The Londoa County Council are putting forward 

to the Transport Executive a system of charging by half- 
miles, and we say that that should be applied to season 
tickets, and we would say that it should be applied to 
season tickets on British Railways as well Do you see 
any objection in principle to charging by half-miles instead 
of miles? — Yes, I do. 

1207. What is the objection you see to that? — Well 
there are two objections. One is that there must be a loss 

r . e Y e nue to us; and the second is the question of 
administration. Having all these numbers of season tickets 
at the stations would create quite a bit of a situation and 
make it very much more costly at the booking offices. 

1208. Taking the second first, I do not quite follow 
wny it would make administration more difficult. It 
would offiy mean that the charge for a season ticket would 
be different, would it not?— Yes, and you would have to 
keep season tickets for these various charges, and vour 
accommodation for tickets, and so on, would be 
inadequate. 

1209. The season ticket does not have the price printed 
on it does it? It is written on when the season ticket is 

l, , ay look at my own season ticket, it has: 

Kate blank, and then somebody writes in the inordinate 
sum of money which I have to pay. I do not see the 
ticket' — I d ° DOt think that appHes t0 a11 types of 

: s ? em to have S°t a very special kind 

of ticket, Mr. Goff. You had better put it away ; it may 
be cancelled! 1 

1210. (Mr. Goff): But certainly with regard to season 
tickets on trains coming into London, that is the procedure 
which is adopted, is it not, namely to have a blank season 

in 010 appropriate rate?— I think I must 
get the details ; I really cannot tell you. 

1211. (Mr. MacLaren has one of my strange types of 
seasons. — Is the price written on? 

(Mr ■ Fay) : Has anybody a weekly season? 

< ' T ° the W . itness ) ■ Are you suggesting 
nn fh^ h 9 St ? has season tickets with the rate printed 
the 1 £ ere a difference between some of 

the tickets, I think the weeklies are rather different from 
the monthlies, but I will get the information for you I 
do not carry it in my head. ' 

th2 2 rl 3 / 1 ^ obhged. What you are saying is that if 
the rate is printed on the ticket, you would have to print 
more tickets because there would be more stations haS 
difiMert t think there would be difficulties of thal 
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1214. But that is not likely to be much of a difficulty, 
I suggest, having regard to the fact that many of the 
season tickets have the rate left in blank? — I do not think 
it would be so great a difficulty as you might get on 
London Transport, and I think on this question of the 
half-miles Mr. Harbour, who is giving the evidence for 
London Lines, will be better able to deal with the question 
than I am. 



1215. Yes ; I shall certainly question him about that. — 
He is dealing with London Lines. 



(Mr. Fay): As my learned friend is going into details 
on this, I respectfully suggest that Mr. Dickson’s assistant 
might be near at hand, so as to avoid delays in giving him 
information. 



somebody, and there is not a great number of classes of 
persons from whom more money can be extracted. It 
would hardly assist the season ticket passengers if we 
increased the maximum ordinary fare from 3d. to 4d., 
would it? 

(Mr. Goff): That in itself would not help. Sir, but it 
might have a reflection on what one did with the season 
tickets. 

( President ) : One could hardly regard putting the maxi- 
mum up to 4d. as reducing the burden on the season ticket 
holders ; we are not here to award prizes or to inflict 
penalties. Once it is agreed that X million pounds ought 
to be paid by the passengers, I am afraid it is a question 
of: Who are the passengers who ought to pay it? 



(Mr. Goff) : Yes ; I have no objection to that at all. 

(President) : Mr. MacKenna at one Inquiry rather un- 
kindly referred to an assistant as the long-stop. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, and he has been called the three-quarter 
line. 

1216. ( The Witness): I think I can now answer the 
question: My information is that the only tickets which 
have the rate printed on them are weekly season tickets 
between places where the issue is very heavy. 

1217. (Mr. Goff): I am much obliged. I suppose that 
would be mainly in the London area, would it not, so that 
outside London from the administrativejjoint of view, 
this proposition would not create any difficulty at all? 

It would not be so great. 

1218. It would not be great at all, would it? — Well, 
there are weekly tickets outside London. 

1219. But you said that the only season tickets which 
had the rate printed on them were the tickets between 
places where the issue is very heavy; are there places 
outside London which come within that category?— There 
may well be, yes. 

1220. Do you think a fairer way of charging your 
season ticket rates would be to charge by half-miles?— 
No, I do not think so. 

1221. When you charge by the mile, of course, the 
person taking the ticket is in fact paying for a journey 
which he does not do, or for some small part of the 
journey; and when you are multiplying that over many 
journeys, do you not think it is rather unfair?— I do not. 



(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and what is a fair and reasonable 
way of raising that sum. 

( President ): Yes. 

1234. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, I entirely accept that. (To 
the Witness): I have been asked to raise a question or 
two about one or two fares which seem to be anomalous ; 
they are in the London area, so perhaps you may not wish 
to deal with them, but leave it to Mr. Harbour. How- 
ever, I will mention what they are. The first is from St. 
John’s, Lewisham, to Blackheath, a distance of 1 mile 
33 chains, which is charged at 6d. single, which is the 
authorised 3d. a mile, but which is in excess of the 2+d. 
a mile which is in fact being charged.— I would not know 
about that. 

(Mr. Fay): Are you complaining of that, Mr. Goff? 

1235. (Mr. Goff): I am suggesting that it should be 
5d., because the rate in fact charged is 2id., although the 
maximum is 3d. (To the Witness): But you say you 
would not know anything about that? — No. 

1236. Similarly, you would not know anything about 
Waterloo to Vauxhall? — No. 

(Mr. Fay): I think it is a fact, is it not, that on one- 
mile and two-mile stages in the London area the single 
fare would be at 3d. a mile by virtue of assimilation. 

(Mr. Goff): No. because assimilation is only on day 
returns, not on single fares. 

(Mr. Fay) : That is one aspect of it. Mr. Harbour will 
be able to deal with that, but it would be suprising if 
British Railways were charging less for single fares than 
London Transport, and that is London Transport. 



1222. Do you think it would help at all in meeting 
the difficulty that you felt in regard to places outside 
London where, because of competition, the National Scale 
is too high? That is your answer at the top of page 30 
in the second column, when you were asked the question: 
*' I suppose you endeavour to provide either a season 
ticket facility or a cheap day facility in accordance with 
your competition?” and you will observe that your 
answer was: “Yes, but as long as the season ticket is 
on a National Scale, obviously there are cases where the 
scale is too high Yes. 

1223. If you were charging for half-miles only, which 

is an alleviating consideration, would that help to meet 
that difficulty 

(President) : But they can meet it now, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please. Sir ; I will not proceed any 
further on that. 



1237. (Mr. Goff): Very well; I will put it to Mr. 
Harbour. (To the Witness) : Is Liverpool Street to Mary- 
land anything that concerns you? — No. 

1238. Or Liverpool Street to Forest Gate? — No. Could 
we have the actual point raised, so that you can get an 
answer? 

1239. I am not complaining that you do not answer, 
but I want to put it to you if you are the proper person ; 
if not, I will put to to Mr. Harbour. — It is a question of 
the mileage? 

1240. Discrepancies in fares. From Liverpool St. to 
Maryland the chargeable mileage is 5, and under the 
scale at 2d. a mile the actual fare was lOd. ; then when 
the scale fare became 2±d., the actual fare would go up 
to Is. Id., but in fact it went up to Is. 2d. There are 
other cases of that description, but you would not know 
anything about them? — No. 



(President): They can make their price what they like, 
as long as it is not above the figure in the scale. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir ; it was only a suggested point in 
favour of it, which I think perhaps you have answered. 
I will not pursue that any further. 

( President ) : I do not think we must approach the season 
ticket charges on the footing that someone wants to 
penalise the season ticket passengers ; we must approach 
them on the theory that more money has to be paid by 



1241. There is a similar sort of question from Liver- 
pool St. to Forest Gate.— Yes ; that is for Mr. Harbour. 

1242. Then from Waterloo to Earlsfield; that is 
London Lines. From Liverpool St. to Seven Kings ; from 
Liverpool St. to Goodmayes ; from Waterloo to Surbiton ; 
from Liverpool St. to Romford, and Liverpool St. to 
Gidea Park — those are all London Lines? — Yes. 

1243. And there is from Liverpool St. to Greenford ; 
you say they are all London Lines? — Yes. 
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Cross examined by Mr. Noakes 



1244. You may or may not know that I represent the 
Corporations of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings, and 
as such I am rather the mouthpiece of a large number of 
season ticket holders from those towns, who largely travel 

from those towns to London on their daily avocations. 

Yes. 

1245. I do not want to ask you the questions that Mr. 
Goff has asked you on this point — I can adopt them — but 
I do want to ask you about one or two other matters. 
When you said you subscribed -to the view that season 
ticket passengers are expensive to carry, did you mean that 
that was because you get less per passenger per mile from 
them?— Not necessarily. They are expensive to carry, as 
I have said, because they all want to go at the same time 
and therefore we have to increase our plant and rolling 
stock to deal with them. That is plant and rolling stock 
which cannot be fully utilised in the off-peak period. 

1246. But you are not saying that they are uneconomic 

to carry 

( President ) : Well, that is always a difficult adjective, is 
it not, Mr. Noakes? 

1247. (Mr. Noakes) (To the Witness ) : But you did sav 
that you do not want to get rid of them?— No, I do not 
want to get rid of them. 



] 258. Is that not an attraction?— I should have thought 
that those towns had other attractions, apart altogether 
from the cheapness of the fare. 

1259. No doubt they do, but is it your experience that 
when fares go up there is usually a reduction in traffic?— 



nave you rouna any reduction in season 
ticket journeys in the last few months of last year? — I have 
not up-to-date information as to that, but my general 
information is that in spite of these increases the season 
ticket revenue has gone up — the number of passengers has 
gone up — from Eastbourne and Hastings. 

J261. But would you not agree that it is quite likely 
that it there are further increases there will be some people 
who for that reason will say : “ I will not do this journey 
any more ”? — Yes, I can understand that. 



1262. And although you say that you are not proposing 
at the moment to put the season tickets up again, of 
course a great many people have heard that one of these 
days that may happen? — Anything may go up. 



1263. But by your very Application, you will be able 
o do so? — We want the headroom. 



1248. Because with regard to one of the emphases 
on the season ticket passenger, you have in fact conducted 
an extensive advertising campaign for some years, have 
you not, to induce people to go to the various coast towns 
and to travel up and down daily to London? — We used 
to ; I am not sure that we advertise that now. 

1249. — Yes ; I was going to ask you about that. Your 

slogan very largely was: Cheap fares; fast trains; fre- 
quent services, but recently you have ceased that 
advertising 

(Mr. Fay) : Could we have dates with regard to this? 

(Mr. Noakes ): I am asking the Witness ; it is when the 
posters came down. 

(Mr. Fay) : But is this before the war? 

1250. (Mr. Noakes): No, within the last few years. 
(To the Witness): When you opened the new modern 
Kent Line, there was a fairly extensive campaign of adver- 
tising, and also when you opened the new electric line to 
Clacton and Frinton. That has now largely been dropped 
has it not?— I do not know. 

1251. Although you have given the reasons why a 
season-ticket holder is expensive to carry, in fact your 
trams are very fully loaded with the season-ticket holders, 
are they not?— Very fully loaded, yes. 

1252. And they bring in that additional amount of 
revenue? — Oh, yes. 

1253 And is it not right that in the case of a great 
many of the trains, they go back to the coast fairly well 
loaded as well? — No, not in the same proportion. Some 
ot them do, but not all ; there is a good deal of idle stock 
Id 8 ° baC * C at n,gbt the returnin g season 



*254. Yes, but taking the towns I represent, there is 
even m the winter time, a great deal of traffic going down 
say, to Lewes, Eastbourne and Brighton?— Yes, there i 
a better balance on the Brighton Line than on mam 



1255. Perhaps you have not had to go down to Lewe 
Assizes on the 8.45 at Victoria, seeing the train disgorg. 
its masses at 8.45, and then you get in yourself into : 
train which is comfortably full, but not over-full?— No. 

1256. One of the greatest attractions of the seasoi 
ticket perhaps is that the passenger pays a cheaper rati 
than he would if he paid for a lot of ordinary fares?- 



- I .^J- , And y° u think it is probable that only by reason 
of the cheapness— because of that— many people go and 
formetosay 011 ’ Eastbourne and Hastings?— That is not 



1264. And do you not think that that may well cause a 
number of people for various reasons to come in from 
those more distant towns and move nearer London? — Not 
yet, I would say. 

1265. No, because having been attracted partly by 
other attractions but to some extent possibly by your cheap 
fares, they are there and they cannot move at once?— Yes, 
but the season ticket holder from places like Eastbourne 
and Brighton have great advantages over a season ticket 
holder who lives inland; he is generally at the place where 
the train starts; he gets a comfortable corner seat; he can 
read his paper for one hour or one and a half hours with- 
out any household chores or worries. 

1266. But have you ever arrived for one of these tr ains 
going in either direction five minutes before the train 
leaves? — I have indeed. 



1267. Did you get a comfortable corner seat? — No, but 
the wise man arrives a little earlier. 

1268. But if they all arrive a little earlier— very well; 
perhaps I will not pursue that.— He gets a better chance of 
getting a seat than a man, say, at Haywards Heath. 

( President ): Do not let us discuss Haywards Heath, 
Mr. Dickson ! 

1269. (Mr. Noakes ): But for various reasons may you 
not lose up to 10 per cent, of your season ticket holders? 
— I would not put it as high as that 

1270. But you may have some — it may be a few in our 

case who will say : “ I really can’t pay this any more; 
I m going to move inland ”, Then take another class of 
person, and tell me whether you think this is a reasonable 
supposition. Take the younger man who is still living at 
home with his parents, travelling up and down from the 
coast, who decides that he will live in London, perhaps 
going up on his scooter on Monday and coming back again 
on Friday night, also on his scooter. If you have a few 
of those here and a few there, they would soon reach 
your 10 per cent., would they not?— I would not accept the 
10 per cent., and in my own interest I would like to en- 
courage people to live long distances and come up every 
day. 3 

1271. Why is it the fact that you have greater increases 
on the season ticket rates outside London than are sug- 
gested for London Lines? — The reason why the outer 
season ticket rates have gone up more than the inner ones 
in recent years is because we think the fare we have there 
is too low. 



1272. But if one looks at the Application — this is 
Application No. 5—1 see that the Fifth Schedule gives the 
British Railways maximum second class season ticket rates 
other than London Lines? — Yes. 
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1273 And if I take 51 miles, which is the equivalent of 
Brighton, the season ticket proposed is £3 Is. Od. for a 
week, £11 Is. Od. for a month, and £29 17s. Od. for a 
quarter?— That is the headroom scheme, yes. 



1274. The corresponding figures on London Lines are: 
£2 16s. Od., £10 2s. Od. and £27 6s. Od.? — Yes. 



1275. It is a lower maximum? — Yes, that is what I was 
saying just now. The outside London maximum for which 
we are asking is 20 per cent, above the Main Lines, whereas 
London Lines is 10 per cent, above the Main Lines. 



1276. Is that not just doing the opposite of attracting 
people towards living away from London?— This is a 
headroom scheme; that is the maximum charge. 



1277. But again it is a possibility that at any moment, 
if this Application is granted, the increases may be inflicted 
on the passengers? — It may be, but 1 say again that 1 do 
not want to discourage our long-distance season ticket 
holders. 



1278. But is that not the best way of doing it? — How 
do you know that I am going to do it? 

1279. But if the Tribunal grants the increase, from that 
very moment there it is hanging over the heads of the 
season ticket holders?— To that extent they know what 
the worst might be, if I may put it that way. 



1280. And the worst usually happens, does it not? — No, 
I would not say so; we have to have in mind commercial 
considerations when we increase our fares. 



1281. I just want to deal with one or two suggestions 
of a minor nature from the point of view of persons living 
in the towns I represent and using season tickets. In 
answer to Mr. Goff you said that the people from the 
Coast are not always charged the maximum? — That is so. 



{Mr. Fay): We could have doubled the tables, by 
giving the first-class. 

1289. {Mr. Noakes) {To the Witness): For the pur- 
poses of the note, you have given me the approximate 
nnmhwc nf season ticket holders to start with/ — Yes. 



1290. And looking at your copy, the figure for Brighton 
as at the 31st May, 1958, is 2,650?— Yes. 

1291. And as at the 31st January, 1961, it is 2,850? 
—Yes. 



1292. With regard to Eastbourne, the comparable 
figures for the two dates are 515 and 610?— Yes. 

1293. Then perhaps it would be convenient to bracket 
the next four together, namely Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Bexhill West and Bexhill Central, because we consider 
them all as Hastings. There was a total of 410 in January, 
1961, the figures not being available for 1958? — Yes. 

1294. 1 think that is possibly all I want from that. Now 
Derhaps we could take the commonest possible form or 
travel, from Brighton to Victoria via Hassocks; that is at 
the top of page 3 of this document?— Yes, I have that one. 

1295. Perhaps we may take only the three-monthly 
rates; I am concerned with the actual charge. One can 
find the scales from the various Applications; in 1952 it 
was £16 17s. 6d.?— Yes. 

1296. In 1953 it went up to £17 3s. 0d.?— Yes. 

1297. In 1955 it went up to £17 9s. 9d.? — Yes. 

1298. In 1957 it went up to £18 14s. 0d.? — Yes. 

1299. On the 1st November, 1959, it went up to 
£21 18s. 0d.?— Actual charge, yes. 



1282. You mean at the present day?— Yes. 



1283. But that is an answer which in a sense is true 
only in a very limited way, is it not?— No. 

1284. Can I get, to any of the towns I represent, a 
season ticket below the maximum for one month. No, 
not for one month. 



1285. That is what 1 mean; it is only if you take out a 
three-monthly season ticket? — That is so. 



1286. Then there is the type of ticket which is com- 
monly known as a “ Red Line ’’ ticket?— Yes, I know what 
you mean. 



1287. That merely permits you to go from Hastings to 
a station in London— it is not used for any other purpose— 
and you make a concession on this type of ticket. 
That is below the scale. 



1288. You have very kindly prepared some tables; may 
I ask if the Tribunal has had them? 

{President): No. Are you going to use them, Mr. 
Noakes? 



1300. Yes; I dare say we can find the scale rates from 
the various Applications. On the 8th May, 1960, it went 
up to the maximum authorised, £24 17s. 0d.? — Yes. 

1301. And the proposed rate is £29 17s. 0d.? — Under the 
headroom scheme, yes. 

1302. I will only take one other from the table you 
have given me; that is Hastings. That is your last one, 
which is the shortest route from Hastings, 63 miles, to 
Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and Waterloo (E) via Battle. 
In 1952 the actual charge was £19 14s. 3d. for three 
months? — Yes. 

1303. In 1953 it was £19 19s. 9d.?— Yes. 

1304. In 1955 it was £20 6s. 6d.?— Yes. 

1305. In 1957 it was £21 10s. 9d.?— Yes. 

1306. On the 1st November, 1959, it was £25 3s. Od.? — 
Yes. 

1307. On the 8th May, 1960, the actual charge and 
maximum permissible was £28 10s. Od.? — Yes. 



{Mr. Noakes) : I would like to comment on them. 

{Mr. Fay): We were disinclined to put these in as 
Exhibits, Sir; it involves extra Central Charges by way of 
printing. We have copies of them if the Tribunal would 
be assisted. 



{President): Let us see how much detail Mr. Noakes 
wants before we decide whether they should go in. 



{Mr. Noakes) : I am sorry we did not make this quite 
clear. V/e did not want every variation of season ticket, 
which Mr. Dickson has kindly handed us; it would have 
been sufficient to have had from Victoria to Brighton and 
from Victoria to Hastings and Eastbourne 



{President) : Then you have got more than you wanted ; 
that is known as drowning the cat in cream. 

{Mr. Fay): That indeed was not the idea. Sir; we have 
in fact not given my friend nearly as much as we could 
have given him. 

{Mr. Noakes): The learned President warned me when 
I mentioned it at the previous hearing that I should not 
ask for too much, and I did not, but 



1308. The proposed scale rate is £34 6s. 0d.? — Yes. 

1309. If one takes a Red Line season ticket from 
Brighton to Victoria, the present charge as from the 8th 
May, 1960, for three months is £25 3s. 0d.? — Yes. 

1310. Again, as far as Hastings is concerned, is it 
£27 6s. 0d.?— Yes. 

1311. Those are the two Red Line figures; I shall not 
bother you with any further figures.— Actually I make 
that £27 17s. 0d.; it is from Hastings to Charing Cross, 
Cannon Street, Waterloo East, London Bridge, Blackfriars, 
Holborn Viaduct and Victoria. 

1312. Thank you very much; I was reading the East- 
bourne statistics. 

{President): What is the chargeable distance from 
Hastings to Charing Cross? — For the non-intermediates 
there is not really a chargeable distance, Sir. 

1313. But I want to know what it is. Forgetting for 
the moment the existence of Red Line tickets, I want to 
know the chargeable distance for an ordinary season from 
Hastings to Charing Cross. 
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[Mr. Fay ) : It is 63 miles, Sir. 

{The Witness): Yes; via Battle it is 63 miles. 

1314. (Mr. Noakes ): (Jo the Witness): That is 
£28 10s. Od. via Battle now? — Yes. 



1315. That is the comparable charge. Are you aware 
that on the Eastern Region in the case of a season ticket 
to Clacton and Frinton, there is a similar return system 
at a slightly reduced rate, even in the case of monthly 
tickets? — That is so. 



the Coast to assist persons of comparatively limited 
capital resources? — That is entirely up to the Regional 
Management. 

1317. But you have no control over it; is that what 
you are saying? — No ; that is their job. 

1318. And you know of no reason which renders that 
difficult? — I would not know; I have not thought about 



1316. Is there any reason why they could not be intro- 
duced, or reintroduced, on the Southern Region lines to 



( President ) : Does anybody else want to ask Mr. 
Dickson any questions? 



Cross-examined by Mr. MacLaren 



1319. I just want to know if I understand your answer 
on page 30 about the yield ; it is at the bottom of the 
second column in reply to the learned President. I can 
put it to you very shortly: Do I understand that what 
you were saying was that the yield of the season tickets— 
the scheme for increases — was £400,000 if fully applied? 
— No. What we were saying there was that if the draft 
Scheme for which we were applying there had been 
applied, it would have been £552,000. 

1320. But it was modified? — Yes, and the figure from 
the modified scheme is £400,000. 

1321. But when you say you are realising £220,000, is 

that a full year’s yield from the same scheme 

( President ) : Oh, no ; the earlier figure is in respect of 
the 1959 Scheme. 

1322. (Mr. MacLaren): I am sorry; that is Stage 1. 
— The main increases are £220,000. 

1323. I am sorry; I was confused. There is just one 
other matter: Are you able to give approximate figures 
for the season ticket traffic outside London, distinguishing 



that which travels into London and that which is wholly 
outside? — No, we have not got that. 

1324. And you could not give me just some general 
notion of it? — Y'es, I think I can. It runs in my mind 
that the estimate of British Railways total season ticket 
revenue which involves London, if I may put it that way 
— that is London Lines and into London — is about 70 
per cent, of the total. 

1325. ( President ): But we have not had the I960 total 
yet? — No, Sir. Lhat is just an approximation ; I do not 
think the actual figures are available at all. 

1326. (Mr. MacLaren): You say it is 70 per cent, of 
the total ; is that including the traffic within the London 



1327. In other words, it is 70 per cent, of British 
Railways as a whole?— Yes, which involves London. That 
includes London Lines and outside London into London 
but it is an approximation. The other bit of information 
I can give you, if it helps you, is that of the total of the 
British Railways season ticket revenue for the year 1959, 
64 per cent, was London Lines and 36 per cent, was out- 
side London. That “ outside London ” figure, of course, 
includes into London. 



Re-examined by Mr. Fay 



1328. You were asked about the expense of conveying 
passengers in the peak hour; I suppose that applies 
whether they are season ticket holders or any other kind 
of passengers who travel in those hours? — Yes. 

1329. And you mentioned the amount of capital which 
had to be invested in extra equipment of one kind or 
another? — Yes. 

1330. Do you also have to employ a large number of 
staff at that time? — Yes. 

1331. How long is the peak period roughly, morning 
and evening? — I should say that an hour and a half at 
each end would cover it. 



1336 (Mr Fay): Yes, I think that is so. Sir. (To the 
Witness): My learned friend Mr. Noakes put to you 
figures for season ticket travellers which have been 
obtained by you for his benefit; I think you have a 
document there showing numbers, have you not? Yes. 

1337. The numbers of travellers are shown, I think, in 
the document supplied to Mr. Noakes, as at the 31st Janu- 
ary of this year? — Yes. 

1338. How are the numbers of season ticket travellers 
who are in possession of season tickets at any one time, 
ascertained? — They are obtained by a check at the 
stations. 



1332. And for that hour and a half at each end, do 
you have to have extra staff? — Yes. 



1339. It is a test of some kind?— Yes • 
count at the stations. 



they take a 



1333. And, of course, they are on a full-time basis? — 
Yes. 

1334. Does that add to the expense of carrying those 
passengers? — Yes. Unfortunately we have no split turns 
to cover that sort of thing. 

1335. You have to have two staffs, one in the morning 
and one in the evening, who are very busy for that hour 
and a half and less busy for the rest of the time ; is that 
the position? — Yes. 

(Mr. Phillips): It is not the peak that is expensive; it 
is the trough between the peaks. If the peak extended to 
12 hours, then this Application would probably never have 
been made. 



1,,dL Wits ™ actual number of persons who 
were in possession of season tickets at that particular 
m“fe YeS ' * " Um ° t “ y WtMh “ they were or 

President)-. What you were counting was the 
numbers of people with season tickets going on to the 
trams through the barrier?— Yes, Sir. S S ine 

YO ". “ unti »s those who had not come 

that day, so it is a minimum? — Yes, Sir. 

know. 3 ’ What day ° f 1116 Week was it? — 1 re ally do not 



(President): I am told it was a Tuesday. 
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1344 (Mr. Fay): (To the Witness): Have you in some 
cases been able to provide comparable figures obtained in 
the same way, from a date in 1958? — Yes. 



1345. What date was that? — The 31st May. 

1346 Was a similar count taken at some of the stations 
for which we have figures?— Yes, and a similar count was 
made in 1956 for some of them. 



1347 At the moment I think I can limit myself to the 
comparison between 1958 and 1961. Looking at your 
Exhibit ADI, one sees that after the 31st May, 1958, 
there was an increase in season ticket rates on the 1st 
November, 1959 ; it was the first one?— Yes. 



1348. And then there was another increase, which was 
Stage 1 of this Application?— Yes. 

1349. So that between the 31st May, 1958, and the 
31st January, 1961, there were two increases in season 
ticket rates? — Yes. 



1350 They were of the proportions which are shown 
in your Exhibit AD 1. Against that background of increase. 
I want to ask you about the increase in the number ot 
travellers; I think you told my learned friend that the 
number of season ticket holders from Brighton last 
January numbered 2,850? — Yes. 



1351. What did they number in May, 1958?- 



-2,650. 



1352. So there has been an increase of 200 there?— 



1359. So that is an increase of 116, again of the order 
of 20 per cent.? — Y es. 

1360. What are the figures for Southwick?— In 1961 
there were 127, and in 1958, 100. 

1361. So that is an increase of 27 per cent.; I can 
work that one out for myself. — Yes. 

1362. Do you find that in fact, whatever the fears 
expressed at these Inquiries, the increases which have had 
to be made in season ticket rates have discouraged people 
from moving to coastal towns? — I do not think our ex- 
perience to date has been that. 

1363. Do you know whether building is still going on 
on housing estates on the South Coast despite the 
announcement of this Inquiry?— Indeed it is. 

(Mr. Fay): That has occupied the morning very satis- 
factorily, Sir; Mr. Harbour will no doubt come back 
refreshed by his visit to the territory of the Objectors, to 
answer questions this afternoon. 

(President) : Very well ; we will adjourn now. 



(The Witness withdrew) 
(Adjourned for a short time) 



1353. That is just under 10 per cent. What were the 
figures for Eastbourne? — 610 in 1961, and 515 in 1958. 



1354. That is an increase of 95 on 515 ; that is a bigger 
increase proportionately, is it not? — Yes. 

1355. It is nearly 20 per cent. Then you have similar 
figures for Hove? — Yes. 

1356. What are those figures? — In January 1961 there 
were 750 from Hove, and in May 1958 the figure was 



725. 

1357. So that is an increase of 25. Have you also the 
figures for Portslade and Southwick?— Yes. 

1358 That is going along the same line through Hove 
to the west?— Yes. Portslade in 1961 was 661, and in 
1958 it was 545. 



(Mr. Fay): Mr. Harbour has now returned from his 
visit to the enemy’s territory, Sir, without being able to 
settle the matter, so I will recall him for cross-examina- 
tion. 

(President): Lest I should forget in the scurry of the 
journey, may I say now that we cannot sit until 12 o clock 
tomorrow because we have to hear another urgent matter , 
it is nothing to do with fares, Mr. Goff! 

(Mr. Goff): I am obliged to you, Sir, for letting us 
know. 

(President): Subject to anyone asking us not to sit 
continuously in the future, we shall go on ; but we should 
be willing to listen to any suggestion for a gap, so that 
people may assemble their thoughts. 

(Mr. Goff): If you please, Sir. 
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Mr. Brian Hugo Harbour, re-called 
Cross-examined by Mr. Goff 



1364. Mr. Harbour, I trust you have been well received 
on your visit to our territory? — I was indeed; it was a 
privilege to go there and to be given the honour of 
opening the Exhibition which the Council has put on. 

1365. May I refer you first to your Exhibit BH20 
which appears on Page 47 of the Third Day, and will you 
look at lines 5 and 11. On line 5 you get the “ Net 
variation — planned service reductions and lost mileage ” ; 
that is for the roads, and in line 1 1 you get the same thing 
for the railways : “ Net variation — planned service reduc- 
tion and lost mileage ”. Then there are the figures which 
appear in those two lines, 5 and 11 ; they are composite 
figures, are they not, which show both the planned service 
reductions and the lost mileage? — That is so. 

1366. I have tried to see how that figure is broken 
down in 1960. On Page 33, if you look at the top of the 
second column at about the middle of the answer, there is 
a sentence which begins : “ But even allowing for the 
improvement”, and so on? — Yes, I have that. 

1367. This is what you say: “But even allowing for 
the improvement in wages and conditions of service which 
was introduced on the 26th October last, the facts are that 
in the year 1960 the loss of scheduled mileage due to these 
causes amounted to 25.8m. miles, whereas in 1959 we only 
lost 9.2m. miles. That is a difference of 16.6m. miles ”, 
and so on. What you were discussing there, when you 
said “these causes” was lack of staff. You say: “That 
is a difference of 16.6m., and if we add 1.4m. miles which 
could be attributed to further planned as distinct from 
unplanned cuts represented by lost mileage, planned 
reductions in service, we get this figure of 18m. miles 
shown in line 5 ”. So the planned reduction in 1960 was 
1.4m. miles? — That is true, and that represents a con- 
tinuation of measures we took the previous year. 

1368. But that 1.4m. miles was entirely planned 
reduction ; it was nothing to do with lost mileage? — No. 

1369. In the same column, column 2 on Page 33, a 
little below the middle of the page, about two-thirds of 
the way down, you say: “In Item No. 11 a reduction of 
2.9m. miles is shown, and that is due to the carrying 
through into I960 of a full year’s effect of the planned 
service reductions we made in 1959 "? — Yes. 

1370. Then you were asked: “ What about lost mileage 
in 1960? ”, and you say : “ There was some lost mileage 
on the railways. It is nothing like the previous year, but 
that is included in this 2.9m. miles Could you say how 
much was planned service reduction out of the 2.9m. 
miles? You say that there was some lost mileage, but 
you do not break that one down? — No. I think I can 
help you if you will just give me a minute to look at my 
figures. Of the 2.9m. miles quoted in column 6 of 
Exhibit BH 20 at line 1 1 , 2.5m. miles represents planned 
mileage or planned service reduction. 

1371. Then when one comes to 1960 or the future 
year, if you turn over to Page 34 in the middle of the 
page, you will see the question: “Under Item No. 5 the 
increase of 1 ,5m. miles referred to there mainly relates to 
the Central road services system, which comprises our red 
buses and our trolley buses, on which we have had, par- 
ticularly in 1960, a quite serious staff problem. Now tha t 
there is an improvement in our staff position we do look 
for a reduction in lost mileage, and we have also reduced 
our scheduled mileage as from the 18th January, 1961, on 
certain of our routes in order to improve their regularity ”. 
Then you say : “ With the staff situation as it is, we are 
looking forward to a gradual improvement in 1961 in 
quality and in the regularity of the bus services in 
London ”. I cannot gather from that how much of the 
1.5m. miles would be planned reduction and how much 
would be lost mileage? — No, the separation is not made 
there. The planned reduction in mileage that is referred 
to in my answer is quite a small amount ; it is limited to 
13 of our garages. The improvement of 1.5m. miles in 
line 6, column 7, is mainly a reduction in lost scheduled 
mileage. 



1372. You said “line 6”; we were referring to line 
5, were we not? — Yes ; I am sorry. 

1373. So the improvement of 1.5m. miles there is 
mainly lost mileage: you do not have much planned 
reduction for the future year? — No, and may I just add 
that such planned reductions in scheduled mileage as are 
included in the 1.5m. miles there are quite small and we 
shall, if our staff position improves, put those planned 
reductions back. 

1374. Then were they planned reductions in order to 
meet staff shortages, or planned reductions to improve 
the service? — They were both. They were actuated by 
the staff shortage, and we should never have thought 
about them but for the staff shortage ; but we made them 
in order to improve the service by regularising the service. 
If you have a staff shortage and the demand for staff by 
your schedules is greater than the staff which is available, 
unless you plan your mileage it leads you to irregular 
operation. 

1375. Do you only have planned reduction when you 
have staff shortage, or do you have planned reduction to 
improve the regularity of the service and to meet the 
changing conditions? — We would be prepared, of course, 
should the circumstances warrant it, to reduce the mileage 
in order to secure both objectives. If in the circumstances 
I have just described a reduction in mileage will lead to 
an improvement in the quality of the service — will improve 
the regularity of the service — we should do that. These 
reductions to which we are referring now are small in 
amount ; they were effective in the beginning of this year 
and they only affected thirteen garages. With the improve- 
ment of our staff position, I am hoping that I shall be 
able to restore these reductions as soon as possible. 

1376. Do you speak for the policy as to planned 
reduction on the railways, or only on the roads? — I speak 
for both. 



1377. As for the railways, just to complete this item, 
a little later, in the second column of Page 34, almost 
exactly in the middle of the page, you will see : “ (Q) 
That is the loss-maker to which I referred yesterday? 
(A) That is so. I have referred to an increase of 1.4m. 
miles in 1961 due to those two causes. That is offset by 
a reduction in lost mileage in 1961, which we hope will be 
effective, of 0.6m. miles, giving a net figure of 0.8m. miles 
in line 1 1 ”. I am not sure that that gives me the answer 
I am seeking ; I was wondering if it appeared from there 
how much of the 0.8m. miles in line 11 for a future year 
was related to lost mileage and how much to planned 
reductions. Are you able to assist me with that?— Yes ; 
I am anxious to assist you, Mr. Goff, if you will just give 
me a moment. I think the lost mileage element there — 
there is 1.4m. miles mentioned, and a final figure of 0.8m. 
utiles— is 0.6m. miles. There would be a reduction in 
lost mileage in 1961, and that reduction in lost mileage, 
I will add straight away, is due to the fact that in the 
year I960 we had a one day railway strike in February 
and there was some lost mileage gained in July, 1960, 
when we had some labour difficulties with our power 
house staffs. 



1378. I am not quite sure how these pluses and 
minuses work. When you say in the future year in BH 20, 
m line 11 , minus 0.8m. miles, that means that there will 
be less planned service reductions and less lost mileage, 
does it? — Yes, and they operate in contrary ways. 

1379. So that would be cutting down the lost mileage 

and the planned reductions 

1380. (. President ): As compared with 1960? — Yes. 



( President ) : I think if one really wants to follow line 1 1 
through, Mr. Goff — that is the rail services — you have to 
begin really at the bottom of the first column of Page 34. 



v*"'- i am oougea. no h 

Witness ) : If one looks at the bottom of the first colun 
on Page 34, at the last question, you will see : “ (Q) Th 
there are some other small variations, and the total is t 
figure you have given, the net figure of a 400,000 increa 
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_ ^ inf-rpoop for 1394. Do you think that your £86,900 in Exhibit BH 31 

in the year. On the railways one sees a large increase tor est i ma te on the low side?— No, I think to the con- 

new and improved services °« 8 trary I think it is taking rather an optimistic view con- 

for planned service reductions and lost mileage . cerning the trends of those fundamental factors that do 

(Mr Fay)- The significance of the plus and minus signs affect the volume of our traffic. I certainly do not think 
are given at the top of the column of BH20; “minus” it j s a conservative estimate. 

means less miles; it is 800,000 less owing to planned ^95 f n budgeting would you not tend to draw a 
service reductions and lost mileage. conservative budget which you think you would reach? 

ns? (Mr Com- Then I had it right originally, and —No. The purposes of our budget is to reach a realistic 
I am “ong nTw (To rf.aVimJa): If you assessment of the situation. A. I thmk has been explained 

in 1960 of miles that were not worked m the previous be no over-statement. 

year, due to labour difficulties. 1396. Certainly; you do not work on the principle of 

, , , ... , | errine on the side of understatement, but you try to get 

1383-— So you bad a it as nearly exactly right as judgment and foresight can 

do so ? — We do; we do it realistically as we can. As things 



reduced lost mileage ; is that right? — Yes. 

1384. So you had a substantial planned reduction on 
the railways for the future year?— Yes, a very small pro- 
portion of our total mileage, of course. 



turned out, that is a position which we achieved in 1960. 

1397. I was going to ask you about the comparisons 
for a year or two : in 1958 the actual was £1.0m. up on the 
budget, was it not? I know you have given certain 



1385. Is that 1 



, . , , PYnia nations which I will not discuss with you, but that 

dm mdes something syhmh you hop faMi * it not? I am referring to 1958; on Page ,37. 



i the fact, is it .. — - — . r. 

in the middle of the first column, you were asked : Will 

you explain to the Tribunal what has happened to the 
receipts of British Railways London Lines since those 
receipts were last before the Tribunal? I think the 1958 
figures were in your Exhibit BH 15, which is on Page 26 
of the First Day of the last Inquiry”. You said: "Yes. 
1386. Planned reduction, increase receipts. in relation The “ff 
to expenditure, do they ft? the purpS^of ’the’ reconciliation I should be obliged, 

revenue; I accept that as a sort of gMerausation is for the year 1958. In tracing the developments 

^ — 1 



to continue, to increase or to decrease? On the roads 
you said that if you had the staff, you hoped to get rid 
of planned service reductions; on the railways does the 
same consideration apply?— No. Planned reductions on 
the railways were not dictated by labour shortages but by 
other reasons, mainly economy in operation. 



1958 

(that is British Railways, London Lines) during the seven 
weeks’ bus strike to which I referred this morning. That 
bus strike lasted from the 5th May to the 20th June, and 
our estimate of the value of the transferred traffic is 
£0.9m. That accounts for the major part of the difference 
between the budgeted receipts for 1958 of £27.9m. and 
the actual receipts for 1958 of £28.9m.”. — Yes. 

a fact that the aotual for 1958 exceeded 



n«Sd C S*^luSr ^into operatiorto have adjustments : One must add the additional .revenue fc 
~ ; er ? adverse effect on the Imount of the gross receipts, (that is British Railways, London Lines) during the 

1387. But that would be exceptional, would it? — No. 

Our experience has been varied, but on balance a planned 
service reduction, provided it meets the traffic requiremnts, 
will enhance the net revenue. 

1388. In preparing your tables of figures, do you allow 

fnr anv advantage which might be derived from planned 1398. oo it i- _ — ------ G , f 

service 7 reductions; have you allowed for that in your the budget by £1 ,0m.?— That is true. When you first put 

trfSiS?— to the care of the year 1961, where I have your question, I thought you were referring to London 

out before the Tribunal an estimate of passenger traffic Transport, but it is British Railways, London Lines. Th 

receipt for the year, amounting in total to £86.9m„ I actual receipt, for 1958 were £28.9m, and the budget 

have not included anything for planned service reductions. chm.tt «a, g.gm.^which^^ “^ f m f-°” enue 

1389. To which Tables are you referring?— I am com ing to British Railways, London Lines in that year 
sorry ; I cannot just put my finger on the spot where I was owing to the bus strike. 

talking about the 1961 budget. 1399 j want tQ ask you about that. Is that simply 

, s i’Sffs'sriss 

co“ - 2? >«,. and then ?go on to Pago 36. ^ '“inSS 

It appears on Page 78, the last printed after the event, of course; no-one knew that the strike was 
1 coming along. The examination took place in the latter 

part of 1958 and we saw the way in which railway traffics 
had benefited as a consequence of the bus strike; they 
benefited quite considerably. 



i have it; it is BH31, 



(Mr. Fay ) 
page. 

1391. (Mr. Goff): I think 
Day Four, Page 78?— Yes. 

1392. You say that in that figure you had not allowed 
for any increase owing to planned reductions? — That is 

The estimate — the budget of traffic receipts — fnr thp 



1400. May it be that part at least of the difference was 
not due to the bus strike but to the fact that you had 
under-estimated? — I do not think that is the case. I went 



year 1961 has been compiled in very difficult circumstances, j nt0 this personally very carefully and I think in attributing 
and my approach to it has been somewhat broader than tb j s £Q 9 m t 0 the effect of the bus strike on London Lines, 
usual. I have not included the item that you have just j bave put forward a proper estimate, 
referred to; neither have I included anything in respect 

of a general downward trend in traffic due to the effect 1401. w — 1Q ™’ 

i nvntnrino nr fhp ureater attractive- AF. 1 — 



of increased private motoring or the greater attractive- 
ness of television or of economic circumstances. 



Then let us look at 1959; if you look at Table 



. Fay): We are back on London Transport, are 



1393. The greater attraction of television is not likely 
to have any more effect than it has had in the past, is it?— 1402. (Mr. Goff ) : Yes ; this is London Transport 
I certainly think it has. The television habit has spread now ?_Y es . 

considerably already and I think it will spread stiU further; . , , . , h - h „„ ri o m 

it doc have a most adveme effect upon our traffic in the 1403. There again you tad m actual Jta* ™ *L0m- 
evening up on the budget, did you not? — Mr. Goff, m Table ah i, 
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I think we are comparing the actual position for 1959 with 
the budget for 1959. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, exactly. 

(Mr. Fay): £0.9m. of that is the increase in fares. 

1404. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness): And if you look at 
Table AE 2, you account for £0.9m. of that by the increase 
in fares? — Yes. 

1405. If you look at your evidenec on Page 35 in the 
first column, five or six questions from the bottom, you 
will see: "The budget for 1959 budgeted for receipts of 
£78.3m., did it not ’’—and that is the figure in Table AE 1? 
—Yes. 

1406. You answered : “ It did, and that is the figure that 
was produced at the last Inquiry ”. Then you say that 
the fares were increased both in August and in November, 
and then you are asked : “ With the yields which we see 
in your Exhibit of £0.4m. and £0.5m. respectively? ”, and 
you answer : “ In total £0.9m., yes ”. It is probably en- 
tirely my fault, but although I can find the £0.9m., I have 
not been able to see the £0.4m. and the £0.5m. which 
make it up. — If I may say so, Mr. Fay was examiing me 
then on my Exhibit BH 21 where they are shown. 

1407. Yes, I am obliged. So that the figures of £0.4m. 
and £0.5m. in BH 21 make up the £0.9m. in AE 2? — Yes. 

1408. Were the £0.4m. and the £0.5m. calculated, 
estimated or just assumed to bridge the gap?— What I have 
attempted to do here is to explain two figures — the 
differences between two figures. I start off on BH 21 with 
the original budget for 1959 of £78.3m., and I finish with 
the actual receipts for 1959 of £79.3m. In order to trace 
the differences and to reconcile them — and this reconcili- 
ation was not done for the purposes of BH21, but was 
done at the end of 1959 — one estimates the values attaching 
to the changes which have influenced one’s traffic and the 
figures I have attributed to the increases in fares in August 
and November are calculated figures in the sense that they 
were taken from the estimates which were submitted to 
this Tribunal; and the £0.9m. — the combined figure — is 
part of the £3.9m. net yield from those two fares increases 
on an annual basis. 

1409. So that is a figure calculated from the estimates 
of increases, and not merely a figure arrived at because 
it is the difference? — That is so. 

1410. On Page 35 at the top of the page, there is the 
same sort of question; Mr. Fay agreed that the fine summer 
was becoming a fading memory, and you said : “I am 
afraid it is; it has been followed in 1960 by an extremely 
wet one. Then there was an influenza epidemic, and we 
had mileage fluctuations which had an effect on our 
revenue, as shown here. The receipts for 1959, £79.3m., 
can be reconciled with the estimated actual receipts for 
1960 of £81. 6m. in the way I have indicated here: £3m. 
additional revenue represents the yield in 1960 of the 
fares increases introduced in August and November ” — and 
then there was a question as to whether it was “ further ” 
or not, and it was, because you got pant of it in 1959. 
How is that £3.0m. arrived at; is it calculated from budget 
figures, mathematically, or what? — It was calculated in the 
same way as the £0.9m. What I have done here in BH 21 
is to allocate the estimated net yield from the fares in- 
creases of August and November, 1959, which in total 
were expected to produce £3, 9m. between the two years 
and proportionately, having regard to the trend of the 
traffic and the normal seasonal variations, £0.9m. of the 
£3.9m. falls in 1959 and £3.0m. falls in 1960, and I have 
used those figures in this reconciliation here. 

1411. So that you have calculated, or estimated, the 
expected total receipts, and you have apportioned it be- 
tween 1959 and 1960? — Yes, and this is not a theoretical 
calculation entirely, because I do derive some comfort 
from the fact that the actual receipts for the year 1960 
correspond so closely with our budgets for that year, in 
which this apportionment that we have been talking about 
was effected. 

1412. If you look at Exhibit BH28, you have British 
Railways, London Lines in the second column; the total 
year’s receipts at charges applying before 1 5th January, 



1961, are £32,895,000 — that is at the foot of column 2. 
Mr. Evershed said that that was £31.0m. plus £1.9m. from 
increases under the first Order. That is the first stage ; is 
that right? — £1.9m. was the estimated yield on British 
Railways, London Lines from the increases under the first 
stage, which indicates that for British Railways, London 
Lines, they were induced in two parts. 

1413. Was that £1.9m. again a calculated figure? — Yes; 
it was derived on exactly the same basis. It is my estimate 
of the net yield from the fares increases. 

1414. A little way below the middle of the first column 
on Page 34, at the end of the long question there — the 
answer begins a little above the middle of the first column, 
and this is the last sentence of the long answer — you will 
see : “ If our staff position permitted it, if the improve- 
ments that do take place in a future year are greater than 
we expect, then we shall run more mileage than is shown 
here, within the limits, of course, of the mileage necessary 
to meet traffic demands ”. There you are dealing with the 
road services of London Transport Executive? — Yes, and 
in particular our Central Road Services. 

1415. Yes, and you told me this afternoon, I think, 
that you hoped, so far as roads were concerned, to cut 
down or get rid of planned reductions? — To get rid of 
those planned reductions that were introduced on the 18th 
January, those that were introduced as a result of staff 
shortages. 

1416. From tendencies which you can see, do you think 
that improvements in staff will enable you to run more 
mileage?— You are asking me to look into a very difficult 
future position. It is a fact that the increases in wages 
and improvements in Conditions of Service which we 
granted in October last have led to an improvement in 
our staff position, and on our road services — that is the 
Central Road Services and the country buses and coaches 
taken together — we have 930 additional drivers and con- 
ductors than we had up to that time; that represents a 
complete reversal of the trend, because up to October we 
were losing staff weekly. 

1417. (President): Not 800, Mr. Harbour? — No, Sir; 
since I quoted the figure of 800 there has been a further 
improvement. At the present moment we can envisage 
a continuing improvement, but it is already becoming 
clear that the rate of improvement will slow down, and 
there is evidence, as perhaps one would expect, that other 
industries are making somewhat similar adjustments to 
their wages and are, as it were, catching up on London 
Transport. 

1418. (Mr. Goff): But it has in fact considerably 
improved since you gave your evidence in chief, has it 
not? — Yes. 

1419. And that was on the 25th January, about three 
weeks or a month ago? — Yes. In the last three weeks it 
has improved to the extent of the 130 that has just been 
referred to. 

1420. Then is the future too difficult to look into ; can 
you not look forward with confidence to a continuation 
of the improved staff position?— We cannot look forward 
with confidence, but we do look forward to some improve- 
ment. 

1421. And an increase in mileage by reason of an 
improved staff situation will increase revenue without any 
increase in fares, will it not? — If you work more mileage 
it is a reasonable assumption that you will gain more 
receipts ; on the other hand it is more than a reasonable 
assumption — it is a certainty — that one’s expenses will 
increase too, and as the deficiences of our services on the 
roads are mainly felt in the peak hours, I hold the view 
that if we are able to break even between additional 
expenses and additional receipts we shall be fortunate, and 
it may well be that the expenditure involved will exceed 
the receipts. 

1422. So the object there is merely to improve the 
service and not to increase the net revenue? — The object 
is to improve the quality of the service, to reduce the 
delays which people have to suffer when irregular services 
are worked, and in particular when mileage is lost, as we 
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so call it. The effect of lost mileage on the quality of 
the service is very bad; in fact in terms of public incon- 
venience, if not of hardship, it is very great. 

1423. So the short answer to my question is what I 
have already said, namely that the object is to improve 
the service rather than to increase the net revenue? — Yes. 



(Mr. Goff): I do not think there is any point. I just 
wanted the position to be clear. 

(President) : I quite understand, Mr. Goff ; your clients 
do not like being described as having been against a 
proposal when they do not think they said they were 
against it. 



1424. Now I want to clear up one small matter. You 
were dealing with your proposal to take half an hour off 
the early morning and half an hour late at night from the 
Underground, and I think there was some other proposal 
that went with it; you will find it at Page 33 in the first 
column; it is the third question in the first column on 
Page 33, when you referred to this proposal to close the 
Aldwych Tube and to shorten the traffic day by half an 
hour in the early morning and half an hour late at night. 
What you said was: “Those proposals were the subject 
of prolonged discussion with the Transport Users’ Con- 
sultative Committee for London, and also with other 
bodies representing the public in various capacities, 
including the London County Council”, and then you 
said that everyone was against it. That is not quite an 
accurate statement of the position of the London County 
Council, is it? — It is to the best of my memory and belief. 

1425. So far as the Aldwych proposal is concerned, 
the London County Council expressed a doubt as to the 
wisdom of it and asked the Committee to refer it back 
for further consideration, did they not? — I must take it 
from you if you say so. I do not remember, I would 
have to check. 

1426. And after the proposals had been rejected did 
not the British Transport Executive ask the London 
County Council to obtain information and collate the 
objections, and they obtained the information and passed 
it on to you as a collection of information, expressly 
stoting that it did not represent the London County 
Council's views, or did not necessarily express their views’ 
— I believe that is so. 

1427. That is so, is it not? — -Yes. 



(Mr. Goff): That is all. I do not intend to take up any 
further time. 

(President): Mr. Harbour says he will take it from you 
that they never expressed themselves as against the 
Aldwych change. 

1432. (Mr. Goff): I am satisfied, Sir. (To the Witness ) : 
I now want to come to another matter. The London 
County Council advocate charging by half-miles and single 
stages for season ticket rates at ordinary fares— which, of 
course, would include days returns on the London Lines, 
because under the Fourth Schedule to the Scheme they 
are geared to the ordinary fares of the British Transport 
Executive roads and railways, are they not? — Yes; that 
is the principle of assimilation. 

1433. Would you agree, in principle, that that is a 
fairer way of dealing with charges, to have a half-mile 
charge and a single stage instead of going two stages at 
a time and a mile at a time? — No, not as a general 
principle 

1434. Why not— I hold the view that both for ordinary 
fares and season tickets one mile staging is a sufficient 
refinement of the charging scale. I hold that view in 
principle. I also hold the view for practical reasons. 
Half-mile charging, in my submission, is impracticable 
so far as bus services are concerned if the half-mile 
charging is extended beyond 2 or 3 individual fares. So 
far as our railways are concerned, half-mile charging, 
while perhaps not impracticable, would lead to very con- 
siderable difficulties in the ticket offices, in the speed of 
operation of our ticket offices, and slow down our traffics. 
It is for those reasons that I cannot accept the suggestion 
that half-mile staging is desirable. 



1 428. So there was no opposition to it by the London 
County Council at all, they merely, at your request, col- 
le cted the information as to the people who had objected? 

Mr. Goff, I am sorry if I have given you the wrong 
impression here in what I said before. It was not my 
intention to give any wrong impression, I was relying on 
my memory. But what I did say here was that these 
proposals were the subject of prolonged discussions with 
the Consultative Committee and other bodies representing 
the public in various capacities, including the London 
County Council, and I do remember we had discussions 
with them. Mr. Fay then asked me, “ Were they for it 
or against it” and when he said were “they" for it or 
against it I assumed he was referring to all the bodies we 
were discussing the proposition with at that time. 

1428a. I am sure, Mr. Harbour, you were not intending 
to create any false impression, please understand that. I 
was not for one moment suggesting that you were, I 
merely wanted to clear it up, because I am suggesting that 
in the result it might give a false impression because you 
specifically mention there that you discussed it with various 
bodies including the London County Council and then 
you say everybody was against it. You did not, in fact, 
have any direct discussions with the London County 
Council until after the half-an-hour project had been 
rejected— or do you not remember?— I do not remember, 
Mr. Goff. I wonder if I could take the liberty of acceptin'* 
what you say. 



1429. I am quite content, because I do not think it 
has any direct bearing; but I did not want the position 
of the London County Council to be misunderstood. — 
I am sorry I gave a wrong impression. 



1430. (President ): Are the reports of the London Con- 
sultative Committee printed? — No, sir, they are not • thev 
are type written. ’ 3 



1431. They are circulated?— Yes. 

(President) : If there is any point in it we had better 
look and see what they say in their report. 



T -T, u,c divorce u trom the 

second. Your two reasons are that as to buses it is 
impracticable and as to the railways, though not imprac- 
ticable, it is undesirable because of administrative diffi- 
culties, summarising it shortly. But your first point was 
that you said you thought the mile or the single stage was 
a sufficient refinement. I want to consider it for the 
moment simply on the first objection, and I will deal with 
the second later. Why is it sufficient to stop there’ Is 
it not more fair to put in the half stage and then the 
person who goes a little way over the stage or the mile 
will only pay for a lesser amount of travel that he is not 
going to enjoy? What is the objection from the point of 
view of refinement?— One has to look at these things in 
a practical way, and looking at this purely as a matter of 
principle, whether it is sufficiently fine or not, I think the 
objection to half-miles is that in a system of transport 
such as ours in London the mile graduation is quite 
adequate, and I really see no need at aU to reduce the 
mile staging throughout the fares’ scale as vou are 
suggesting. 3 

1436. You have yourself introduced it, first of all at 
a mile-and-a-half and now you want to carry it further 
to two-and-a-half miles. Why is that?— In order to avoid 
the imposition of too large a jump in the fares’ scale and 
Z~° ld } OSS f of i evenue which would otherwise have 
nmH Pp°t UCed on . the one ha nd, or alternatively it might 
t0 ? m . uch revenue. We have introduced those 
sta Ses at least there is one there now and 
another one is proposed— m order to avoid the imposition 
traffic SrCat an increase in the fares on ver y short distance 



/. xou saia to prevent too great a jump. Where is 
that going to be? If you take the Second Schedule 2 
miles is now 6d., is it not, and 3 miles is 7d.-Yes 

(President) : You mean it is now, not what the Com- 
mission are asking for? ^ om 



1438. (Mr. Goff): No, is now. 

1439. It was increased to 8d. 
Yes, the 15th January. 



.—3 miles is now 8d. 
on the second stage. — 
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1440. That is shown in BH22. As things stand now 
the 2 mile fare is 6d. and the 3 mile is 8d. ; there is no 
2i miles.— Not now. 

1441. 2i appears in this table, but that is because it is 
the same as 3. — Yes. 

1442. The proposal is that the 2 miles should remain 
at 6d. and the 3 miles should be moved up to 9d. What 
vou are suggesting is that you interpolate 2\ miles to 
prevent getting a 3d. increase.-Yes, that was one. o the 
main purposes o£ putting in the half-mile stage. We have 
a half-mile stage at H miles today. If that ”ere not 
there the scale would have run 3d. for 1 mile, 6d. for 2 
miles, 8d. for 3 miles, and if under stage 3 we had not 
put in a 24- mile provision, we should have had to jump 
in the scale from 6d. to 9d. 

1443 Except at 15 and 16 miles under your proposals 
there will, in fact, be an interval of 2d. at each stage, will 
there not, after 3 miles?— I think that is right up to 15 
miles. 

1 444 Then it will be a convenient and easy graduation 
to make it Id. jumps instead of 2d. jumps by interpolating 
halves. There is room to do it; you are not going to 
get into difficulties with id— No, there would be no id. 
difficulties. It would have an effect on the revenue yiel , 
of course. 

1445 Certainly ; I shall have to discuss that with you. 

Do you agree that increasing your fares does, m tact, 
have an adverse effect upon your goodwill and leads to 
i n „ of custom?— No, sir, on the contrary. 1 know in 
Se estimates which I have put forward here they are 
based on past experience that when an increase m fares 
takes place there are some people who are not satisfied 
and we lose their custom; but I do regard an increase m 
fares as sound policy for this reason: Unless v London 
Transport and British Railways London Lines are able to 
attract labour by paying the proper rates of pay, unless 
they are able to staff their undertakings, unless they are 
able to keep their transport undertakings m as modern 
state as S can-and all these things cost money and, 
therefore increase the fares— then the quality of the 
service offered to the public will deteriorate and ultimately 
the undertaking will run down 

1446 No doubt.— And we should lose far more 
passengers, if I may say this, many, many more passengers, 
than are contemplated in BH 26. 

1447 When you say you lose far more passengers, that 
is if you cannot pay proper wages and the undertaking 
runs down? — Yes. 

1448 But provided the fares are increased sufficiently 
to give a reasonable return so as to enable you to pay 
nroner wages and pay the other things you need to keep 
you? undertaking up, then you would not suffer that loss, 
would you?— We have made our submission to the 
Tribunal as to the amount of money that is required to 
keepour undertaking fully staffed and in good working 
order and modern. 

1449 I will ask you about that later. So long as you 
have whatever the Tribunal decides is sufficient, then .you 
would not suffer the type of loss you were just indicating? 
Or do you say you would suffer that loss unless you can 
get the whole of what you are asking for, that you cannot 
S i™ on that at all? Is that what yon 

May I put it in this way: From my point of view and 
this is the Executive’s view— the fares’ increases that we 
have asked for here and the yield that we are estimating 
from them are required in order to put our undertaking 
on“ proper footing in order that the working expenses 
° av be met, in order that they may be maintained at an 
efficient level and in order that there may be a margin 
available for future contingencies, which we think an 
undertaking with receipts of £87m. should have. 

1450 Later we will discuss the size of the margin 
which you should have, but let us now get back to the 
miestion of the effect of increasing fares upon custom. 
I know you say you may lose custom in another way by 

sab, 

way. 



1451. You allow for it by quite a 
in your tables, do you not?— I do not think there 
substantial discount there. 

1452 Would yon take BH28, appendix “B". I am 
not sure how we stand on this. This was one of ttm 
documents supplied to us as a result of our request fo 
information. 

{President ) : Can you deal with it in the same way as we 
dealt with Mr. Noakes, that if you are going to ask » lot 
of questions about it we had better put it m ^ a Coun^ 
Council Exhibit, but if you are only going to ask a iew 
SStom appear sufficiently clearly on the note. 

(Mr Goffl: I will start by asking questions off it and 
the” if it seems later on that it ought to be put in. we 
will put it in. 

: are anxious to 



(President): You understand why 
reduce the quantity of printed matter. 

1453. (Mr. Goff): Indeed, yes. In the tables which 
1 shall be putting in quite a lot of this information has 
been included and I think .therefore .it yjl be 
to put this table in. But should the Tribunal think 
later on that it ought to have been put m. then we v il 
put it in. (To (he Witness)- Have k°“ JLJJ 

BH 28?— This is amongst the papers that the Executive 
sent to you? 

1454 Yes, after the first part of this Hearing. Appendix 
«. d ” ; s dealing with the estimated annual revenue at 
charges temporarily authorised by the J ri b u ?al s order 
of the 14th April, 1960, based upon budget forecast for 
the vear 1961, and estimated annual increases in revenue 
from (a) charges temporarily authorised by the Tribunal s 
order dated the 21st November, 1960 and operative from 
the 1 5th January, 1961; and (b) furflwr i^s- Pg 
nosed in the Application under section 79 dated the 5th 
December 1960; that is the second and the third stages. 
Columns 9, 10 and 11 are dealing with the thud stage, 
are they not? — Yes. 

1455. Does column 9 show a total of ordinary fares 
gross yield of over £lm. — £1,043,000? Yes. 

1456. And a discounted yield of £586,000, just about 
half?— Yes. 

1457 Is that not a very substantial discount?— It does 
not imply, as I thought you were suggesting to me 
earlier, a very substantial reduction in passengers. 

1458. The discount is, of course, the loss, not merely 
of yield, but the loss on the total number of customers. 
—On- the total number of customers. It wants to be 
judged in relation to a total receipts, before the increases 
were applied, of nearly £18m. 

1459. I think you give a maximum of 5 per cent 
loss of passengers assumed. In some cases it is Zi per 
cent., in others 1 per cent., and in some cases 1 to 5 
per cent. — Yes. 

1460. That is the sort of order?— That is the sort 
of discount I have given. 2 per cent, over-all, you will 
notice. 

1461 If you introduced a modified increase by having 
the half-mile staging, would that not tend to^ssenthat 
loss of custom by softemng the blow?— I do not think 
so in any substantial way. 

1462. Do you not think quite a lot of people who 
might want to run a little bit over the fare stage might 
sav if you get a half-mile stage, That is all right , it 
is only Id., I will not bother about that , but if it is 
2d. on to the next stage they will say, It is not worth 
2d. ; I am only going round the corner, I will get off 
here ”?_There is always that risk, Mr. Goff; but I do 
not think many people do pay attention to that sort ot 
thine. I think pennies are very small change these days. 
If I did not think so I would have been inclined to 
increase these losses. 

1463. That is a different element of the discount, is 
it not; that is what you call cut-back?— Yes. That 
second element we have just referred to applies only to 
our road services. 
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1464. It would tend to lessen the loss by cut-back if 
you introduced the intermediate staging? — Yes, I think 
I must agree with you there. It would tend to lessen it, 
but by how much I do not know. But I do know this, that 
the half-mile charging system would lead to a reduction 
in these yields. 

1465. Yes it would, that I am prepared to accept and 
lam going to discuss the figures of that with you presently. 
But you would agree with me that half-mile staging would 
tend to reduce the loss by cut-back?— It would slightly 
reduce it. 

1466. Quite appreciably, would it not?— No, I do not 
agree with you. 

1467. Do you not agree that a lot of people, if they 

do not want to go over the stage just round the comer 

( President ): You are talking about road services now. 

1468. (Mr. Goff): Yes. (To the Witness ): If it is 2d. 
they would say “ I won’t pay 2d. to go round the comer ”. 

1 do not think so; but I agree with you to the extent 
that I think there would be some. 

1469. Reverting to the question of loss of custom, do 
you not think it would also tend to minimise that if while 
you are increasing you do not increase simply by 2d. a 
mile but by Id. a half-mile and then 2d. a mile and so 
lessen the impact of the increase?— Well, Mr. Goff, it 
might marginally; but I have allowed very small discounts 
m my figures and the numbers of passengers involved are 
very small indeed. Half-mile charging might lessen the 
blow, but I think it would unduly complicate the system. 

1470. Do you say that a 5 per cent loss, which you take 
m some cases, is very small indeed?— At a particular fare 
yes. The whole thing averages out to 2 per cent., which 
1 do not regard as a significant loss of traffic. 

1471. Then your next objection, apart from the effect 
on revenue, is that it is going to create practical difficulties, 
and 1 think you said as to roads it would be impracticable. 

I went as far as that, Mr. Goff, in the case of our road 
services. 

1472. I am glad you say you “ went as far as that ” 

It was going a very long way?— It is the fact, in my view. 

1473. Is it? What is impracticable about it when you 
have got a 2d. interval? Unless we are dealing with it on 
the question that it would not produce enough money, 
what i? t impracticable about having a scale which includes 
half-miles. Our road services have at the present time 
fare stages spaced at half-mile stages and there are two 
stages for each mile graduation in the fares’ scale. Our 
conductors collect The fares, and I might add in brackets 
that in the peak hours, particularly in the inner Central 
area, they do so under very difficult conditions. It cer- 
tainly takes a conductor all his time to get round that bus 
brtween two fare stages. Strictly he ought to get round 
each half-mile fare stage, but it certainly takes him longer 
under heavy conditions to get round his bus and collect 
all his fares while the bus is travelling from the beginning 

, . , e m, l e to the end of the mile. Now, I am not 
claiming that our bus conductors are expert mathe- 
maticians, but they are, by and large, very good at the 
collection of fares, and I am going to suggest to you, Mr. 
Goff, that you should accept it from me— and I have had 
experience of this — that our conductors are already in 
difficulties, particularly during the peak hours, in getting 
round their buses within the mile graduations of the fare 
scale and collecting their fares, let alone collecting them 
properly. If I may just go on, the conductors method — 
the method he is taught, anyway— of collecting fares is 
to try and retain in his mind as he goes past each fare 
stage the range of fares that are available from that point 
onwards. Now the conductor, I assert, has enough fare 
points to remember, enough variations in his fares today 
without having the quite considerable addition of fare 
points and fare changes that half-mile staging would 
involve if it were applied throughout the scale, as has 
been suggested. I think it is asking too much of a con- 
ductor, and London Transport would not be willing to 
impose it on him. 

■ LI 7 ?; , L ? 1 me see how this works. You say the mile 
is divided into two stages. So anybody may board the 



bus or leave it at the half-mile stage, may they not? — Yes 
or intermediately. 

1475. And he would be charged, would he not, from 
the place where he gets on. So it would not increase the 
complexity of the calculation that he has got to be made, 
would it, because the conductor will have to see how 

tar people have travelled from the intermediate staging. 

I think it will. But if I may just cite from this. I 
“ ave taken here on this sheet of paper a purely 
theoretical route with fare stages and fares spaced out on 
the normal mile and half-mile basis. 

1476 Has anybody seen this other than you at the 
moment ! — Within my organisation, yes. 

1477. Nobody on the other side?— No, that is per- 
fectly true; but I wanted to make this point, and I am 
using this table in order to aid my memory. Over a 10 
mile route you would, on our present basis, have in 
operation something like 190 fares. If you want single 
stage charging the number would be increased by 56 fare 
tabfe S ’ that * S ^ additional fares interpolated in the 

, 1*78. May I see that? — Yes, you may. (Document 
handed to learned Counsel.) 

(Mr. Goff): With your permission. Sir, I will defer 
f ^™ e Ju Cr °u S ' eXar ^ nation on that until >t has been con- 
sidered by those who are advising me. 

n,,«t^l de ”? : uSf rta -, nly ’ , May 1 ]Ust ask this: Was this 
inquiry? ° f e c h ar 8'ng discussed at the 1950 

Inquiry Fa> ^ : 11 WaS discussed > Sir » at the 1953 or 1954 

(President) : In my time? 

Ia y ° U 5 5 me ‘ There was a time when you, 
by your decision, put down the requirement and we had 

was . > a T rgely devoted to 

question of half-mile fares, if I recollect rightly I 
remember Mr Valentine giving evidence about it and I 
will have it looked up. 

(Mr. Goff): We have certainly always advocated it. 

mtit ThC Lo11 ? 0 ” Comty Co ' mcil ta ™ 

put it forward m some form or another. Sometimes you 
put it forward in the shape of an alteration of the fraction 
which comes to very much the same thing but not quite! 
However, Mr. Goff, do not bother yourself with it at the 
moment, go on to some other topic. 

(Mr Fa,): If you would like the reference, there i, 
your Judgment of the 9th July, 1954, on the question and 
io2“ < hat - <he 10th June, 

1954, the Tribunal decided that the Executive had pitched 
their requirements too high and announced that the 
scheme was to be modified to limit the additional revenue 
to a lesser sum, and then there was a resumed Inquiry. 
(President) : When was the resumption? 

rjf r io<? 3 ' ): u The resumption was, I think, on the 5th 
July, 1954 My recollection tells me it was in a small 
room in Church House. 

1479. (Mr. Goff): I will consider that in more detail 
later on. (To the Witness): There was one question I 
was going to ask you. I do not know whether you can tell 
me offhand, but how many additional fares do you import 
into the table of your imaginary bus route by putting in 
the 2 i mile stage? Can you tell me that, with or without 
reference to your diagram?— To the best of my belief— 
be 16 haVC n0t 8 ° l the document in front °f me— it will 

1480. I would like to known that at this stage. (Docu- 
ment handed to the witness). — Yes, it is 16, Mr. Goff. 

1481. One other general question before I pass to 
another topic and reserve the rest of it: You have actually 
put it in at If and you propose to put it in at 2 \. — Yes. 

1482. Those would be short fares where you are likely 
to get the most congestion and the most work for the 
conductor?— That is true ; they are fares extensively used. 
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1483. So you have already done it or proposed to do 
it in the case of fares extensively used where you get the 
greatest pressure on the conductor?— Yes, oh those two 
fares, which are heavily used. 

1484. More heavily used than half-mile stages would 
be anywhere else, would you say? 



( President ): If 
would be. 



: are still talking about buses, it 

1485. (The Witness) : Yes, the bulk of the traffic is 
down at the end of this Table. 

1486. (Mr. Goff): For the railways you said it was not 
perhaps impracticable, but it would lead to coMiderable 
diffi culties in speed of operation in the ticket offices an 
would slow down the traffic? — Yes. 

1487 Why should that be so ? — I forget the exact pro- 
portion, but a considerable proportion °, f . the ‘^tictets 
the Underground Railway Rations obtains its tickets 
through ticket machines, and to the extent the ticket 
machines are not available they use the booking office^ 

Well if there is a multiplicity of ticket machines to select 
from if there is a multiplicity of points to which he 
booking clerk can issuesepnmfe tickets 
lead to a slower rate of bookings than if the tares ana 
destination stations are on a mileage basis. 

1488 There would be no difficulty, I suppose, about 
having more ticket machines ?-Oh, yes, there would a 
very practical difficulty in the sense that we have i not at 
our Underground stations unlimited space , indeed the 
suace avffilableis extremely limited at many of the main 
ones One has only got to think what would happen at 
Oxford OrS if there were double the number of 
machines that there are today. 

1489 The slowing down by having more tickets to be 

queueing up in the street, to the platform. 

1490. Will not the introduction of the <”0™d-a-half 

S’SeSy.^nT^T^^'f & they 

iFfeud 

is small. 

1491 Do you not show in your Tables a large yield 
from this two-and-a-half mile stage?— I do, yes. 

1492 If you take Appendix B to BH 28, that is dealing 
wi h ordinary day and evening returns on the electric 
railways, is it not ?-Yes, on the Underground. 

l/ioi There we have “year’s receipts at charges 

1493. There Tnnnarv 1961”, column 2, and 

operative prior to 15.th Jan y, __ £1277 437, and at 
we have got at g^A^That j a sp nt in the estimated 

1961 ?— Yes. 

1494. 

tive from the 15m and £H9,000 at three 

£1 7 9 ,°00 at twoW-half “ d m f ^u B « gross 



the journeys today between two and two-and-a-half nffira 
In length the charge is 8d. If the further mcreases now 
being sought were applied, the charge f° r s ^ ^ 3 thre g 
would still remain at 8d., but from two-and-a-half to thre 
miles it would go up to 9d. 

ssfs asasfa ^ 

the shorter distance. 

1497. About sixty per cent the shorter distnnee and 
forty per cent the longer ? — Yes. 

1498 So that you have introduced the half stage there 
over a stage where the majority of the people are going 
the short distance ? — -That is so. 

1499. That was a thing which you could not only 
contemplate, but you have actually proposed? -Yes, this 
is one fare. 

1500 If the problem is as you are suggesting, would 
that not have a serious consequence, or would you say it 
would not?— I do not follow. 

1501. You said the congestion is so great alroidy 
you could not increase it by mtroductmg 
it would involve more tickets and more maemnes cl 
W ould you not increase it by introducing the h g 
to"?i-You would slightly ; but the W' ^iffltuke 
tn me as I understood it, was that half-mile stages 
should be 'extended right the way throughout the scale. 

1402 Yes it is— And instead of only two groups of 
have suggested that this would delay our traffic. 



feKy £2Z SSfiW XisSSSS g 

perienced any significant difficulty at all. 

1504. You cannot have experienced it Y et ^ far as 
miles is concerned, because you have not done it But w 
have done it for H- 

, r n4 . And you have experienced no appreciable 
difficulty — No material difficulty, and I do not expect we 
stall experience a material difficulty, if the further half- 
mile stage were applied as we propose. 

1505 Would it be right to say you would not ex- 

SoSS'S rS-In m, view, it would not be rrght to 

say that. 

1506 You think 3* miles is very different from 2* 
you again. 

1407 I want to see how far we can go. You intro- 
duced it It S miles, and ttis did nog rn actual experience, 
cause any trouble? —No serious trouble. 

1S08 It has caused so little serious trouble that you 
not only contemplate but advocate introducing it for 2* 
miles?— That is right. 

1509. So you do not think there will be any serious 
trouble if you do it at 2±?— No. 

1510 Do you think there will be a dramatic change 
j ' t there will be serious trouble if you do it at 
!f?-Xe more? I do not think it would constitute a 
major difficulty on our railways. 

is ii How many straws are required to break this 
pit,' hack 7 — The proposition that was put to me just 

“-rife £ 

camel’s back, in my judgement. 

1512 Of course, you have experience of not getting 
aU you have asked for, have you not? * 3U f u w *f *^2 
see how far we could get if we did not get all we asked 
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for. Do you say this is a problem which is going to 
manifest itself immediately and that 2\ is all right, but 
3^ would be the last straw? — No, I did not say that. I 
was inclined to agree with you that 3i as another one 
of these half-mile stages would be acceptable on our 
railways. 

1513. With regard to the buses, I have reserved what 
I am going to say about those until we have studied your 
documents. — I must say this, that we have gone to great 
pains and attached considerable importance to another 
principle which bears directly on this problem, and that 
is the principle of assimilation of road and rail fares, and 
the fares we apply on our railways today are also to be 
applied on our buses. 

1514. What you are saying is that if it be right that 
you cannot do it on the buses, that would at least be an 
argument for not doing it on the railways ? — One of them. 

1515. Just think of the railways by themselves for a 
moment. You have gone with me so far as to say that one 
more of these would not break this camel’s back ; that is 
right, is it not? — Yes ; I could not say it would cause 
disaster with one more. 

1516. Would it be fair to say that you could introduce 
half-mile staging over quite a few miles without creating 
any serious problem? — No, Mr. Goff. We are talking 
about serious trouble of a physical kind now, the handling 
of our traffic. I would not be prepared to go that far. 

1517. We are actually going to put in a scale worked 
up to 11 miles, and I shall be showing it to your presently. 
Would you say that one could introduce it up to 11 
miles without any physical difficulty? — No. 

1518. You would not go as far as that? — No. 

1519. You said there would be an effect on the speed 
of operation of the ticket offices and a slow-down of 
traffic. There would be no slowing down of traffic 
independently of the question whether the people could 
get their tickets issued quickly enough, would there? Are 
not those two things really the same objection? — I had 
principally in mind journeys from the street to the plat- 
form. I ought also to have in mind the journey up from 
the platform to the street at the other end of the journey, 
because I suspect that if there were many more fares in 
operation on our railways it would lead to a greater 
amount of ticket inspection at the close of the journey. 

1520. Can that possibly be right? It would not alter the 
number of status, and it would not alter the number of 
people who were coming out? — No, but it alters the 
number of tickets. 

1521. It alters the prices, does it not? — And therefore 
it has got to be that much closely examined. The tickets 
we examine have not got the name of the station of 
destination printed on them, just the name of the station 
of origin for 90 per cent, of the tickets. If you were to 
go to St. James’s Park Station and buy a 7d. ticket, you 
would have a ticket with “ 7d. ’’ on it and “ St. James’s 
Park” printed in bold letters on the front, with the 
stations of destination printed on the back. Now, when 
those tickets are presented at the collection barrier at the 
termination of the journey our collectors, in order to 



check the validity of the tickets, do depend and rely on 
the fare printed on the face of the ticket and the station 
of origin. If there are a lot more fares, if the ticket 
system is complicated by the creation of a large number 
of zones, I think they will have a more difficult job if they 
are to see that the Executive’s revenue is preserved as far 
as possible. I do not want to over stress that. 

1522. That is not a very serious matter, is it? They 
could easily have the scale in their heads — I would not 
pretend it is a serious matter, but it is another matter. 

1523. So far as coaches are concerned, am I not right 
in saying that does not arise until you get to six miles, 
because there is a minimum fare? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): I now want to go to a further topic and 
discuss the question of yields. I do not know whether it 
would be a convenient moment, Sir. 

( President ): Very well. 



( Adjourned until to-morrow at 12 noon ) 



Written Statement put in by the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee 

The South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee contend as 
follows : — 

I am instructed by the South Essex Advisory Committee 
to write to you in support of the objections lodged by 
the Committee to the above-mentioned applications. The 
Committee does not propose to instruct Counsel to appear 
on their behalf at the Inquiry, but they have requested me 
to mention the following points which they hope the 
Court may feel able to consider with their objections. 

As you are aware, the Advisory Committee represents 
six authorities from the East side of London with a popu- 
lation of over half a million. Most of the workers in this 
area travel daily to the Central London Area or to the 
East End and their household expenditure on travelling 
is high. It is not practicable for them to obtain work 
nearer their homes or to obtain homes nearer their work. 
This complete dependence on public transport services is 
one of the established social features of the area. 

The Committee submit that, at the present time, the 
proposed increase in fares will undoubtedly have the effect 
of increasing the amount of private transport on the roads 
and of reducing the revenue of the British Transport 
Commission. 

The Committee are also of the opinion that the abolish- 
ment of early morning fares will have the effect of 
increasing the number of persons travelling to work during 
the peak period in the morning and thus reducing the 
efficiency of the Commission’s services. 

The Committee have also requested me to inform you 
that they view with concern the fact that, before Applica- 
tion 1960 No. 2 had received consideration, further 
Amendments to the 1959 Scheme were made on the 21st 
November, 1960. 

(Signed) E. R. FARR 

Hon. Secretary 
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ALTERATIONS TO THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (PASSENGER) 
CHARGES SCHEME, 1959 
LONDON UNES 

(LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE RAIL AND BRITISH RAILWAYS WITHIN 
THE LONDON AREA) 



SUGGESTED MONTHLY SEASON TICKET SCALE (i MILES) 



0) 

Mileage 

5 

5* 

6 
6i 

7 
7i 

8 

8i 

9 

9i 

10 

10i 

11 

iii 

12 

12i 

13 
13i 

14 
14i 

15 
15i 

16 
16i 

17 
17i 

18 
18i 

19 
19i 

20 
20i 
21 
21i 
22 
22i 
23 
23i 
.24 
24i 
25 



( 2 ) 

Existing Scale 
£ s. d. 

2 4 0 
2 9 0 
2 9 0 
2 14 0 
2 14 0 
2 19 0 

2 19 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 9 0 
3 9 0 
3 13 0 
3 13 0 
3 18 0 

3 18 0 

4 2 0 
4 2 0 
4 6 0 
4 6 0 
4 10 0 
4 10 0 
4 14 0 
4 14 0 
4 19 0 

4 19 0 

5 3 0 
5 3 0 
5 7 0 
5 7 0 
5 11 0 
5 11 0 
5 15 0 
5 15 0 

5 19 0 
- 5 19 0 

6 3 0 
6 3 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 11 0 
6 11 0 



(3) 

Suggested Scale 

£ s. d. 

2 5 0 
2 8 0 
2 11 0 
2 13 6 
2 16 0 

2 19 0 

3 2 0 
3 4 6 
3 7 0 
3 9 6 
3 12 0 
3 14 6 
3 17 0 

3 19 6 

4 2 0 
4 4 0 
4 6 0 
4 8 0 
4 10 0 
4 12 6 
4 15 0 
4 17 0 

4 19 0 

5 1 6 
5 4 0 
5 6 0 
5 8 0 
5 10 0 
5 12 0 
5 14 6 
5 17 0 

5 19 0 

6 1 0 
6 3 0 
6 5 0 
6 7 6 
6 10 0 
6 12 0 
6 14 0 
6 16 0 
6 18 0 



and subsequently for whole mileages as in proposed Scheme for i mile at a rate midway 
between the rates for relevant mileages 



NOTE. The rates for whole mileages as in proposed Scheme 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



FRIDAY, 17th FEBRUARY, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



Mr. Brian Hugo Harbour, recalled 
Cross-examination by Mr. Goff continued 



1524. I would like to ask you some questions about the 
practicability of our proposal for single stage and half- 
mile charging. One of the objections you took yesterday 
was that it would be difficult for the conductors to get 
round the buses if that were introduced. — I think I framed 
the answer in this way, that it would make the process 
of ticket issuing slower and more complicated because 
the conductor would have more fares to remember. I 
think the inevitable consequence of that is that it would 
take more time to get round the bus. 

1525. I thought you were dealing with the complaint 
that as you get the shorter stage he would have less long 
in which to get round the bus. Is your objection simply 
the difficulty of memorising more fares? — No, it is the 
two. 

1526. So far as the difficulty of getting round the bus 
is concerned, having introduced the half-mile stage at 
the low level of lj and 2±, the damage is done, is it 
not? — I do not think so. We have introduced one half- 
mile stage so far and we propose to introduce another 
if these additional powers are granted. I do not think 
two half-mile stages inserted in the fares scale will make 
impossible the job of the conductor. It is obviously 
going to complicate his work, but I do not think it will 
make it impossible. 

1527. I am not considering at the moment any question 
of having to memorise more fares, it is the question of 
having to get round the bus in a shorter interval. People 
may go H miles or 2\ miles from any stage on the 
route, may they not? — Yes. 

1528. Therefore, once that is introduced, he has got 
to keep going round within the half or the single stage? — 
Trying to get round. 

1529. And the fact that you introduce single stages for 
higher levels is not going to make any difference to that 
aspect of the matter at all? — I think it will, because there 
will be more fares on these half-mile stages. 



1530. So far as memorising is concerned it may have 
an effect, but so far as the necessity of getting round the 
bus in the single stage instead of the doube stage is 
concerned, it cannot make any difference at all? — Well, 
Sir, I agree with you that memorising is the difficulty 
which we are leaving on one side at the moment. The 
ability to get round the bus within the half-mile stage 
is an ideal which the efficient conductor must strain after, 
and most of the efficient conductors do that; but there 
are difficulties in getting round the bus within the half- 
mile, very acute difficulties, because the conductor is not 
only charged with the duty of collecting fares — and that 
is a very important duty — he is also charged with the 
duty of supervising the boarding and alighting of 
passengers. 

1531. Yes, indeed, but once you have introduced the 
half-mile stage at lj and 2£, then, so far as it can be 
done, he ought to get round his bus within the half-mile 
everywhere? — That is true, yes. 

1532. And the fact that you introduce the half-mile 
at 3| and 4+ is not going to make any difference at all 
from that point of view, is it? — Except to this extent that, 

I think, those additional fares will slow up the process of 
getting round the bus. 

1533. Why? — because he needs to memorise more 
fares? — Yes, and to issue more tickets. 

1534. He does not need to issue more tickets, does he? 
— I ought to have added “more tickets of different 
denominations ”. 

1535. He issues those, I think, from a machine, does 
he not? — Yes. 

1536. And that is geared at the moment, is it, to a 
minimum 3d. stage, and you have got a Id. interval at 
5d. and 6d. ; so it is geared to a penny interval there? — 
Mr. Goff, I could give you the exact gearing of the 
machine. 

1537. That might be helpful. — The machine which is 
provided — our standard Gibson machine that is — is pro- 
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vided for 14 different fare denominations, and they are 
as follows: There is a denomination marked A wiucn 
we use for early morning fares and ot *] er _ ?xceptiorml 
fares, and then we have Id., 14d., 2d., 24d., 3d., 4d., 5d., 

6d 7d , 8d., 9d., 10d„ and lid. The fares below 3d. 
are’ mainly used for children's issues, and, of course, where 
fares are required above lid. the conductor has to issue 
two tickets in order to equate the fare for the journey. 

1538. He has Id. stages all the way up to lid? He 
has halfpennies as well at 1£ and 2i, and thereafter a id. 
stage up to lid?— On the machine there are Id. denomina- 
tions. 

1539. Then you do not seriously suggest that introduc- 
ing Id. rises at single stages instead of 2d. rises at two 
stages would create any difficulty at all in issuing the 
tickets when he went round, do you? — I do, Mr. Oott. 
You say “ any serious difficulty ”, and that is a qualifica- 
tion, but I do suggest it would complicate the work oi 
these conductors. 

1540. In any event, he has got to do it for 14 miles, and 
in your proposals he would have to do it for 24 miles. 

True. 

1541 You produced to us an Exhibit C 2, did you not? 
—This is one that came in after the hearing started?— Yes. 

1542. It is headed : “ Passenger Journeys from ordinary 
fares”, and it is a mileage table. That really means, 
does it, the mileage of passenger journeys at ordinary 
fares, or calculated from journeys at ordinary fares, is 
that the meaning of that heading?— I do not think I can 
be looking at the same document as you. I have Exhibit 
C 2 (1961). 

1543. It has two sections, a top and a bottom one? 

Yes. 

1544. The top one is marked “A” and the bottom 
one is marked “ B ”? — That is true. 

1545. The first part is a schedule of receipts and the 
second part is a schedule of mileage?— A schedule of 
passenger journeys. 

1546. It is the number of journeys, is it?— The number 
of journeys taken at these fare denominations. 

1547. I did not quite follow the language “ passenger 
journeys from ordinary fares ”. It means passenger 
journeys at ordinary fares, does it?— Yes. 

1548 ( President ): It corresponds, Mr. Harbour, with 
C2 in the 1959 Inquiry, which is printed at page 1157- 
Yes, Sir. 

( President ) : Mr. Goff, I am waiting to see whether we 
want to have this as a printed Exhibit or not. It depends 
how many questions you are going to ask. 

1549. (Mr. Goff): I do not want to put it in unless 
you think it necessary, but I will do so if you think it 
would help at all. ( To the Witness): II you take the 
Central road services single fare up to 6d., that represents 
journeys up to two miles, does it not? Yes. 

1550. . Then in column 3 you have the percentages? 
(President) : It you want to add them up, Mr. Goff, it 

is about 50 per cent., I think. 

1551 (Mr. Goff) : I am afraid I had the wrong column. 
(To the Witness): If you take column 5, you get the 
percentages on Central road services, and if you add up 
the percentages up to the 6d. fare you get a total ot 
76,57, do you not?— You do. 

1552. So that up to two miles covers 76.57 per cent, 
of all the journeys on Central buses at ordinary fares ; 
it that right?— That is it. 

1553. If you take the Country buses and perform the 
same exercise, you get 68.16 per cent., do you not? 

I have not added those, but I will take your addition. 

1554. If you go back now to take the railways, the 
same exercise, I am instructed, produces the result of 



32.82? — I have not added them, again, but I should think 
that is right. 



(President) : Only 32 per cent.? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, 32.82 per cent. 

(President): That surprises me, because in the early 
Exhibit it was more than that. 

(Mr. Goff): You see. Sir, here they are much smaller 
figures in the third column than they are in the fifth. 

(President): But the percentage is so much smaller. 
You say it is 32 per cent., but in the table before us in 
1959 it was about 50 per cent for the railways. 

(Mr. Fay): Of course, that was for longer distances 
then, although it was a 6d. fare. 

(President) : Yes, it would be. 

(Mr. Goff) : Which is the page at which you are looking, 

Sir? 

(President): Page 115; but I think Mr. Fay’s explana- 
tion sounds convincing, namely, that the single fare of 
6d. covered larger journeys in miles. 

1 555 (Mr. Goff) : Yes, I think that must be the answer 
(To the Witness) : Therefore you have introduced already, 
have you not, single-fare staging in 76.57 per cent, of 
the journeys on your Central buses, and 68.16 per cent, 
of the journeys on your Country buses?— Yes. 

1556. If you add the percentage at 7d., that takes you 
up to three miles, and you get then an addition for the 
railways of 16.54 per cent. That is a single item which 
you see actually in the table?— Yes. 

1557. And that, with the previous 32.82 per cent., gives 
you a total of 49.36 per cent.— That is correct. 

1558 The same exercise for the Central buses gives 
you an additional 11.93, which brings your 76.57 to 
88.50?— Yes. 

1559 And if you do the same with the Country buses, 
you get an additional 13.89, which produces 82.05 in total? 

— Yes. 

1560. So that your present proposition is to introduce 
the single staging for half the railway journeys, 88 per 
cent, of the Central road journeys, and 82 per cent, ot 
the Country bus service at ordinary fares? Yes, of that 
order. 

1561. Do you still suggest that there is any serious 
objection to introducing that for the higher fa-res. Mr. 
Goff I must look at my table a little more closely, bearing 
in mind the proposition you have just put to me. You are 
saying that we have already introduced single-stage 
charging in the case of Central road services on something 
like 88 per cent, of the passenger journeys? 

1562. You will have done when you include, if it be 
granted, the third stage application?— I do not think that 
is quite right, on reflection, Mr. Goff. We have a minimum 
fare of 3d. for one mile, and that accounts for 44 per 
cent, of the total traffic. There is no half-mile charging 
for that minimum fare in our proposals. 

1562a. We start with you at the minimum.— Well, 44 
per cent, of that is not a half-mile ; the minimum fare is 
a straight fare for one mile. 

1563. Yes, but the point is that you have introduced 
single staging in a range of fares which covers, as things 
stand, 76.57 per cent, of the journeys, and will cover 
88.5 per cent?— I cannot agree that, Mr. Goff. In a range 
of fares — you used that expression — the single-stage 
charging that we have introduced is between the minimum, 
after you leave the minimum, up to the 6d. fare, but you 
must not include the minimum, surely? That cannot be 
included in this calculation, because the minimum fare is 
a charge for one mile, and there is no half-mile fare at 
all in the scale. 

1564. It does not make any difference to the reasoning, 
•does .it, that the range of fares which would he jjffected 

by extending the single-stage fare beyond 3d. would only 
by the small balance over 88.5 per cent, of your journeys. 
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— The proposals that you are putting do not affect the 
minimum there, I agree. Single-stage charging extended 
as you have got in the scale shown in LCC 1 does affect 
the fares after the three-mile fare increase, yes, and that, 
as a proportion of the total traffic, is revealed by this 
Exhibit C2 and is of the order of 15 per cent, of the total 

1565. So that you have conceded the principle up to 
88.5 per cent, of the total. You said yesterday that you 
could not draw a hard-and-fast line at three miles ; you 
could not say it was all right at 2]- and wrong at 3^, 
and so we are only concerned with the small balance 
of something like 12 per cent, on the Central buses and 
18 per cent, on the Country buses? — I do not think we 
have conceded the principle for 88 per cent, of the traffic 
on Central road services, because we have no half-mile 
stage before you leave the minimum fare. The minimum 
fare is 3d. for one mile, and I think it is quite wrong 
to use that 88 per cent., if I may say so, in the way you 
have just used it. 

1566. If we were suggesting putting in some half-stage 
below the minimum, then, of course, your argument would 
obviously be sound, but there is no issue between us there. 
Up to three miles we are both suggesting the same thing, 
and therefore the difference between us — 

( President ): It is up to one mile, Mr. Goff, up to the 
3d. fare. 

1567. [Mr. Goff): Yes, the money and the mileage 
sometimes become confusing. Sir ; I am much obliged. 
C To the Witness): So that the difference between us is 
only going to affect that small balance over the 88.5 per 
cent., is it not? — Yes. You describe that as “a small 
balance ”. That is what I describe, Mr. Goff, as the straw 
that makes this, in my judgment, an impracticable proposal. 

1568. I suggest to you that when you see the per- 
centage which is involved you really cannot maintain that 
view, and it would really not do you any harm at all, 
or any appreciable harm, to adopt our suggestion? — I 
cannot agree with you. 

1569. But you did, at any rate, go as far as saying 

that you could not draw a hard-and-fast line. You would 
not say: “Well, 2! and no further. To introduce it 
at 3£ would obviously be overstepping the line”? — I do 
not quite follow your reference to a hard-and-fast line. 
Perhaps my memory is not as good as it ought to be, 
but during yesterday’s proceedings I do remember your 
suggesting to me — and I think we were dealing with the 
railways at the time 

1570. I was intending to deal with the whole matter, 

I did not limit it to the railways. that a number 

of additional half-mile stages would not do any harm, 
and there were questions addressed to me as to the 
extent of the additional fare stages. Let me say that 
I am reluctant to include any half-mile stages in the fare 
scale, but we have done so for other reasons already, and 
we propose to add one more ; but in my judgment, based 
on some experience of the work of our conductors — I 
have had them under my control and I know what they 
do and the burdens that do fall on them — I am suggesting 
that anything more than two or three of these half-mile 
stages would make the job of efficient fare collection and 
the work of our conductors impossible to discharge with 
efficiency. 

1571. But as you put forward the proposition, I take 
it you are perfectly satisfied that introducing it at 2 i miles 
would not impair their efficiency, they could cope with 
that satisfactorily? — I said just now we do that with some 
reluctance, and I repeat that. It has not simplified 
the system. For years now we have been trying to simplify 
the work of our conductors for the simple reason that 
loadings have tended to grow, the size of the bus has 
increased and may still further increase ; and in the 
collection of our revenue the highest degree of efficiency 
that we can obtain is needed to meet this task of getting 
fares in properly, the appropriate fares with no over- 
riding and no undercharging, and it is of paramount 
importance that the fares system itself should be as simple 
as possible and that the means of issue should be as 
simple as possible. I think we have gone a long way in 
that latter direction with our ticket machines. 



1572. But that does not become complicated by having 
Id. stages instead of 2d. stages, does it? — I am talking of 
simplicity now. — I do not think the difference in the stage 
rating — whether the scale goes up by pennies or two- 
pences — is a complicated factor ; it is the number of fares. 

1573. So that it boils down to the issue of getting round 
the bus and memorising the fares ; that is what it amounts 
to really, does it not? — Yes. 

1574. So far as getting round the bus is concerned, 
I put it to you that once you introduce it at 1^ and 2i 
miles, you do not really change it if you do it at 4j- miles 
and so on ; it does not make any difference? — You put 
that to me, Mr. Goff, but I do not agree with it. 

1575. (President): But assuming there would only be 

one half-mile stage, say if you like between 7 and 8 miles, 
the conductor would have to get round the bus on every 
half-mile stage, would he not; he would not know, with- 
out going round the bus, whether a person wanted that 
half-mile ticket or not ? — He would have to get round the 
bus 

1576. Yes, in order to find out. — Yes, Sir, in order to 
find out the situation ; but we do know that in London 
conditions, it is very difficult. 

1577. I know all about that, but what he is doing 
when he goes round the bus is finding out what sort of 
tickets the people want? — Yes. 

1578. With a sub-duty, as I understand it, that when 
he sees somebody who has a ticket and can remember 
what the value of that ticket was, of telling him that he 
has gone past that stage; but his main duty is to find 
out what tickets his customers want to buy? — Yes, and 
to exercise some check on that. 

1579. But you do agree, do you not, that his main duty 
is to find out what the customer wants to buy? — Yes, Sir. 

1580. Wherever you introduce a halfpenny rise, he will 
have to make certain that among his customers there is 
not such a person, will he not? He cannot know in 
advance, without going round the bus, what sort of ticket 
he has to sell? — No, Sir; your reference to a halfpenny 
rise rather confused me. 

1581. Yes, I am sorry ; it is a half-mile rise. — I agree 
that he does not know in advance where his passengers 
are going to. 

1582. So therefore, even if it so happened that during 
the day there was not a single passenger who wanted the 
half-mile ticket, he would still have to go round the bus 
to make certain about it? — Oh, yes. 

1583. And does it not follow then that the question 
about the percentage of the people who will want these 
new kinds of half-mile tickets does not matter ; he would 
still have to geit round the bus? — He has still to get round 
the bus, yes. 

1584. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness) : As he has to get 
round the bus once it has been introduced, I put it to 
you again that it does not make any difference if you 
introduce these half-miles at other fare levels, so far as 
getting round the bus is concerned? — I say again that I 
cannot accept that. 

1585. Why not? — Because the conductor will have a 
larger variety of fares to remember, and the impression 
on his memory of the fares is an important factor in the 
time it takes to get round the bus. 

1586. I have dealt with the memory aspect, but so far 
as the necessity of going round the bus is concerned, 
do you agree that once you have introduced your half 
stage, or half-mile stage, it does not make any difference 
if you now introduce it higher up the scale? — You are 
putting that as a matter of principle, and I agree as a 
matter of principle, but I have to live in a practical world, 
Mr. Goff, and there is a world of difference between the 
principle and the practice here. 

1587. So far as the practice is concerned, on the 
question of memorising fares the percentage is respect of 
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which you have introduced it is a material factor, is it 
not? — Which percentage are we talking about? 

1588. The percentage of journeys within which the 
principle has already been accepted, and the small per- 
centage of journeys to which we are seeking to apply 
it? No, I do not think that is true, for this reason, 
that the memorising of the fares is necessary — that is, 
the complete memorising by the efficient conductor— in 
order that he may meet whatever demand is made upon 
him in the course of his journey along any particular 
route. 

1589. {President): But obviously he will have more 
to remember. If somebody gets on now and says : “ I got 
on at St. George’s Hospital and I want to get off at 
Exhibition Road”, and the conductor has been on that 
particular route for a length of time, he will know exactly 
what fare he has to charge? — Yes, Sir. 

1590. There would not, of course, be an intermediate 
between those two places, but if there were, he would 
have to remember at what stage that intermediate point 
would be? — Of course he would. Sir. 

1591. And therefore he would have to remember, if 
there were these intermediates right down the scale, not 
quite twice, but very nearly twice, the number of points? 
— Yes, Sir ; that is what I was endeavouring to say. 

1592. (Mr. Goff): You did give us yesterday the figure 
for the increased number of points; I think there is a 
table? — Yes. 



xr i v ' Uo 1 the y not a11 change at every fare stage’— 
No, because they overlap for a mile. 5 

1601. When the bus has moved forward one stage 
half a mile, all the prices thereafter change, do they not’ 
—No because the price from the first point that he leaves 
extends for two stages, so that price is constant. 

1602 But after that it changes at every stage, does it 
not?— No, because you still get the two-stage progression. 

1603. Once it has gone past the minimum, all the fares 

then are measured from wherever the bus is 

1604. {Mr. Fay): No — the last fare stage before that? 

Yes ; it is the two-stage element. 

1605. {Mr Goff) : Directly it passes the next stage, the 
stage from which the fares are measured is the half-mile 
stage which he has just passed, and not the previous one 

pS? SV“f haS I "° ved oS • i( he has >“ PMSSd 

XT the fan r s are measured from Point 2, are they 
not?— No, not under the two-stage method of charging. 
TtuS i-fc a y ei y. thing to appreciate, and it is a 

Ify difficult thing to explain. If you wish to pursue this, 
Mr. Goff, I would be very happy to have a diagram pre- 
pared which I think would be very helpful to the sort of 
discussion we are having at this moment. 

1606. Could that be prepared, do you think, in the 
course of a day? — I am sure it could. 

{Mr. Goff): Then perhaps we can revert to it later. 



1593. (M, Phillips): Perhaps I might interrupt here, 
Mr. Goff. {To the Witness): I want to get my mind clear 
about this : It is a fact presumably that before you had 
the mile and a half stage, your fare stage posts were at 
mile intervals? I am talking about your buses; before 
you had the mile and a half stage, you were only concerned 
with mile stages? — No, Sir. Fare stages are half-miles, 
and that has been a constant factor. 

1594. I see. So a person can get on at any half-mile 
stage to-day?— Yes. We have a system of overlapping 
fares to cater for that contingency; they get on both at 
fare stages and at many intermediate points which are 
not fare stages. 

1595. I thought you were agreeing with the President 
that the introduction of a general half-mile scale means 
that the conductor would be confronted with half-mile 
stages with which he was not concerned before? — I was 
agreeing with the President that the introduction of half- 
irule charging in the fare scale would increase the number 
of fares which the conductor would have to have tucked 
away in his mind. 

1596. {Mr. Goff): {To the Witness): Can you explain 
why that is, because as things stand you still have a person 
who can board at any stage and travel a single stage; 
that is half a mile, is it not? — Yes. 

1597. And he can travel any length of journey from 

any single, or half-mile, stage, can he not? Yes. 

1598. Therefore, has not the conductor to know the 
tare from any stage to any other stage, be it a full 
mile or half a mile?— No, he has not got to carry all that 
m his mind, Mr. Goff. The conductor works on this 
principle on a route of half-mile stages: He will have in 
his nund the whole of the fare table, which is based on 
mile distances. As he starts off from his terminal at the 
beginning of his journey he has in his mind the first 
minimum fare which takes him to Point B, which is two 
stages further on, and all the subsequent variations of 
tares. As he proceeds along his route, he can discard 
the earlier fares. The whole of the fares structure is 
nffftnn 0 ? !™| ea f e ’ and the conductor has a relatively 

Se stagS Sk t0 ' day t0 8Ct 016 right fare for each of hia 

hk 15 ^: st& Ses, is it not?— Yes— for each of 

. d * ta ? c es- I think that to introduce 
further variations into the fare table on a half-mile chare- 
ng basis where the fares will be changing at every stage 

“ s a tact under the existing system— under our 
!^ ter V of overlapping fares— about half the fares do in 
fact change at every fare stage at half a mile 



(Mr. Fay): May I make my contribution to the con- 
fusion on the subject? It seems that my learned friend 
and the Witness are talking about two different concep- 
tions. In one sense my learned friend is right, because 
every time you go to the next half-mile stage you look 
forward and the maximum length of journey increases for 
each fare by one stage, or one half-mile. I think that 
is what he is putting but with regard to the journey of the 
individual passenger, a passenger may get on at Ludgate 
Circus, wanting to get off at Trafalgar Square ; he pays 
-“• A passenger who gets on at the next stage, which is 
Wellington Street, and who wants to go to Trafalgar 
Square, also pays 3d. ; there is no change for the passenger 
whatever, but the length of distance which he could travel 
would be extended from Trafalgar Square, to Piccadilly 
Circus. I think that is the point my friend is putting, 
but whether that contribution has made confusion worse 
confounded or clarified the matter, I do not know. 

1607. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness): We were dealing 
with the Underground Railways, Mr. Harbour ; you say 
the difficulty there would be partly the difficulty of issuing 
more tickets from the actual booking office, and partly 
the question of ticket machines. That is right, is it not? — 
The question of the difficulty of issuing more tickets from 
the booking office and from the ticket machines, and the 
accommodation at the stations, which would not be suffi- 
cient for installing more ticket machines. 

1608. I am coming to that. So far as the manual issue 
of tickets from the booking office is concerned, is the 
ticket issued by an automatic process by which the clerk 
presses a button marked with the value of the ticket to 
be issued? — Very largely, yes. 

1609. First of all, the suggestion we are making would 
not make any difference to the number of people who 
wanted tickets, unless, of course, by increasing the num- 
ber of tickets that would be required, they could not 
get them out of the machines. I will deal with that 
separately, but apart from that factor, it would not make 
any difference to the number of people who wanted 
tickets at all, would it?— No, apart from that factor. 

1610. So that the difficulty, so far as manual issue is 
concerned, is that the clerk would have to issue tickets 
covering more prices?— Yes. 

1611. But not more tickets? — No, apart from the 
factor of the machines. 

1612. Yes ; that is reserved all the time in this part of 
the discussion. Apart from that factor, the difficulty would 
be the difficulty of issuing tickets covering more prices?— 
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1613. I suppose the issuing machine in the booking 
office is geared at 2d. intervals, is it not? — You have 
asked me a highly technical question, and I am taxing 
my memory on it. These tickets are printed by the 
pressure of a button which operates a plates within the 
machine, and I am sure that those existing plates are 
related to the fare scale which is in operation at any 
given time. 

1614. Yes, that is what I was thinking. At the moment, 
of course, you have your 3d. fare ; then you jump by 
2d. to 5d. ; then you have your 6d. fare and then you 
jump by 2d. to 8d„ and then you progress at 2d. intervals 
after that? — Yes. 

1615. So that the machine, with one or two exceptions, 
would be geared to 2d. intervals? — Yes. 

1616. And under our proposition the machines would 
have to be geared to Id. intervals?— There would be more 
plates, of course. 

1617. Yes, but the machines would be geared at Id. 
intervals? — Yes. 

1618. Is it not easier to operate a machine where you 
know that the numbers run consecutively than it is to 
operate it when they are at 2d. intervals?— Not in my 
experience. 

1619. But it is certainly not more difficult ; it would 
not add to the difficulty at all? — It would in the sense 
that there are more buttons to press. 

1620. But the question is, how long he is going to take 

to carry out the operation; the fact that he has more 
buttons does not make it a more difficult operation? — 
I do not think so, but 

( President ) : Well, we are leaving that part, are we not, 
Mr. Goff? 

1621. [Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. With regard to the 
machines, the Witness has our Exhibit LCC1 before him, 
and I think the Tribunal also has it. It has not been 
formally put in, but I see it is being handed up now. 
( Exhibit LCC 1 handed). [To the Witness ): I shall have 
to discuss this table with you in detail later, Mr. Harbour, 
on the question of yield, but the first half of the table 
shows the mileage in the first column ; then the ordinary 
fares which are operative under what is described as the 
second stage; then the third stage proposals, and then, 
compared with that in the third column, the L.C.C. scale, 
namely the single stage and half-mile charges? — Yes. 

1622. So if we look at the second column as it now 
stands, you have 3d., 5d„ 6d„ 8d„ 10d., and Is. Od 
fares, going that far?— Yes. 

1623. And you propose to turn those into 3d., 5d., 6d., 
8d., 9d. and lid.?— Yes. 



1624. What range of ticket machines do you have 
with your fares at present operative under the second 
stage ; that is column 2 of this table?— We have a range 
of ticket machines that covers practically every one of 
these fares. We do not happen to have a complete list 
ot the ranges of fare denominations dealt with by our 
ticket machines; of course, at each station the range 
varies, but our practice has been to try and get the heavy 
issues of tickets on to machines as far as we possible can, 
and therefore you will find a difference in the demonina- 
hons which are catered for by ticket machines at various 
stations; but I think you can take it that we have 
machines at the larger stations which will cover the 3d , 
5d. and 6d. fares and all the well-used fares. 

..Jj® 5 : . I " dee , d i b ut I would like to go into this in a 
little detail 3d., 5d. and 6d. fares are all well-used 
tares covered by your machines, are they not?— At certain 
stations, yes. 



1629. And would not the 3d. and 5d. machines be 
fairly common also? — Yes 

1630. Do you have machines — I suppose you do — 
which offer tickets priced at more than 6d.? — Yes, 
because we have quite heavy traffics at those higher fares. 

1631. How high up in price do you go with your 
issuing machines ; do you stop at Is. Od. or something of 
that sort? — I shall have to check this, Mr. Goff. 

1632. I should not have made that suggestion, but I 
am told that there is one at Oxford Circus, which is 
Is. 2d.? — Yes, I had that one in mind, and I believe 
I have seen an even higher one; but I cannot vouch 
for it at this moment. There are a few ticket machines 
to-day at our more important stations, certainly for fares 
of Is. Od. and also for fares of higher than Is. Od. 

1633. But the machines for fares higher than Is. Od. 
are only at a few of the more important stations ; they 
are rather exceptional, are they not?— I think I had better 
have my analysis and just vouch for this before I can 
give you a firm answer to that question. I am sorry, Mr. 
Goff, but I just do not know the precise number of 
denominations on our ticket machines at the stations; 
perhaps I ought to have armed myself with that informa- 
tion. 

1634. Can you give us some information on that 
subject? — Yes, this afternoon. 

1635. Then I will revert later to that topic, if I may. 
The other feature which I think you mentioned was the 
added difficulty for the inspecting ticket colleotor when 
the people come out of the station?— I did mention that, 
yes. 

1636. That is not a very important consideration, is 
it? — I do not think I mentioned it as an important con- 
sideration; I mentioned it as being an addition to the 
complexity of the job. 

1637. Yes, but if introducing single stage and half-mile 
charging otherwise commended itself to you, this would 
not be in any way an insuperable difficulty; is it fair to 
say that?— You are referring to the difficulties of collection 
and inspection on leaving the station? 

1638. Yes.— It would not be an insuperable difficulty, 
but I would like to say that half-mile staging does not 
commend itself to me. 

1639. No, I appreciate that; I was not trying .to catch 

you on that 

( President ): [To the Witness ): Mr. Goff is suggesting 
to you that if this were the only difficulty, and if you 
were otherwise in favour of 'half-mile staging, you would 
not be put off by the difficulty of collection and inspection. 
Is that right, Mr. Goff? 

1640. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. You put it more happily 
than I did, but that was the point I was seeking to make. 
[To the Witness): Now I want to discuss the question of 
the loss of yield from our propbsal. I think you have had 
our Exhibit LCC 1? — Yes. 

1641. And LCC 2? — Yes, I have examined them. 

(Mr. Fay): I think Mr. Harbour will agree these 
figures, if they are put to him, en masse. 

[President): The figures in columns 6, 7, 9 and 10 are 
presumably taken from the particulars which you supplied 
to the County Council, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : The gross yield, yes. 

( President ) : But not the discount? 



1626. At most stations? — No, I would not say at m. 
stations. 



(Mr. Fay): No, and I do not think the split between 
the half-miles is acquired from us. 



1627. At any rate, you have machines for that range 
at some stations?— Yes. 

.. 16 , 2 , 8 ' And probably at quite a number of stations; 
uo xi’ .L ° r ^ d ' machine is not an unusual machine, is 
it. No ; the 6d. machine is quite a common one. 



1642. (Mr. Goff): May I say what the table purports to 
show. We have already been through the first half ; the 
miles are obvious ; then you have the ordinary fares on 
the present operative scale, on the scale which they are 
proposing and on the scale which we are proposing. [To 
the Witness): That is obvious, Mr. Harbour? — Yes. 
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1643. Then in column 5 we have the increase in fares 
by the Section 79 Application; that is the increase which 
would be produced if your present Application were to 
succeed, and if therefore you got Id. put in for the half 
stage and Id. put in for the second half, they are bracketed 
together, because you are increasing it by 2d. each mile. 
But, making the comparison, we put Id. in each half and 
bracket them together. — I see. 

1644. Then there is the gross yield in column 6; that 
is taken from Exhibit BH 28, Appendix B, which I think 
is one of the documents which was supplied to us after 
the hearing? — Yes. 

1645. Yes, that was supplied subsequently. If you 
look at that, you will see that the figures in column 6 of 
our Exhibit LCC 1 are taken from column 9 of Appendix B 
of your Table BH 28, and they finish as the total of 
ordinary fares, £1,043,148? — Yes. 

{Mr. Goff) : Is the Tribunal with me so far? 

( President ): Yes, and I think we had better adjourn 
for lunch now, Mr. Goff. So far I think we can see no 
reason to ask for the formal exhibition of the tables which 
have been supplied to the London County Council. 

{Mr. Goff) : I am obliged. Sir. 



than others because the volume of traffic at different 
individual fares does differ; but he should remember the 

1648. That means he should have in his mind the 
tares trom every single stage to every other single stage?— 
res, trom every single stage to every other stage; but the 
process is helped by the fact, as you will see from these 
tables, that in the case of the majority of the fares they 
embrace two stages. 3 

that clears that up. I was asking you 
about ticket issuing machines. Have you in the interval 
been able to get some information on that subject?— I 
have. It has only just been presented to me, but I have 
lurther information here which shows some detailed 
particulars of the ticket issuing machines that we have. 
You will remember this morning, Mr. Goff, I did refer 
to the ticket issuing machines which are installed within 
the booking offices and operated by the booking clerks 
and those which are installed outside the booking offices 
and which are operated by the passengers. If I remember 
ri ght ly, you asked me the number of machines and their 
distribution between various fare denominations. I have 
that information now for the Underground system as a 
whole, but I have not got it for any particular station. 



C President ): The only doubtful thing is the diagram or 
whatever it was. 

{Mr. Fay) : We have a number of copies of that diagram 
here. Sir; would you like to see a copy— although 1 do 
not think it would necessarily be an aid to digestion during 
■the adjournment. 

( President ): No, and it is not the sort of thing they 
like printing, I will think about it, Mr. Fay. 

{Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir. 



{Adjourned for a short time) 



(Mr . Fay) : I wonder if I might, perhaps, assist matters? 
The confusion which is apt to arise as to the operation of 
■this double stage charging on a single stage basis, if I may 
so put it, is perhaps best understood if one looks at actual 
examples. I ventured to give one this morning and we 
now have in Court and available to the Court as the 
Objectors the actual fare tables in use at the present 
moment on two routes. Route 1 1, which passes within 
one hundred yards of this Court, and Route 73, which is 
a long route and shows the complications of longer routes. 
So if those tables would be of assistance, they are available 
for my learned friend and the Court. 

{President) : By “ fare tables ” you mean the things that 
used to be put inside the buses so that everybody could 
see them and now cannot be put there because there is 
glass m place of the panel? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. I think it is carried on the bus now 
and, of course, it is the practical document on which the 
conductors work, if I understand rightly. 

{President): On Sundays you very often find a con- 
ductor who is off his normal route consults a table when 
you ask him for a destination which you, who are always 
travelling on the route, think ought to be engraven on his 
heart. 

{Mr. Fay): Yes, that is this particular document. 

1 j 46 ; ( Mr - Go S) '■ These tables which we have been 
handed, the fare tables for the 11 route and the 73 route 
of course embody the one-and-a-half miles charge?— They 



1647 - _ Is i,: r ‘ght that the bus conductor has to memorisi 
the fare from every single stage point to every other stag, 
point, whether you charge a different fare at single stage 
or only at double stages, and the difference simply is tha 
it you are charging at double stages you get more fare; 
that are the same?— The efficient conductor should remem 
b , er ’ or should have stored away in his memory, the wholi 
° -,1 u feres ^ at are in operation on his route. Then 
will be some fares, of course, that are more prominen 



1650. I may want to ask you about one or two par- 

ticular stations about which I have details, but would you 
let me know what you can tell us on general lines first?— 
This information applies to the Underground system as a 
whole. There are 708 of these passenger operated slot 
machines, and the division is as follows: 171 of them for 
the 3d. single; 105 for the 5d. Single; 125 for the 6d 
single; 141 for the 8d. fare; 100 for the 10d.; 31 for the 
Is. 0d.; 20 for the Is. 2d.; 2 for the Is. 4d., and one only 
for Is. lOd. 1 

1651. {President) : Where is that, I would like to know? 
— The report for which I called does not show where these 
are to be found, but I will ascertain that for you, Sir. 
That leaves a total of 12, which are miscellaneous types 
of machines designed to deal with early morning returns 
at heavy stations and ordinary returns at some other 
stations. There are 12 of those machines. 

1652. That is a small matter anyway?— There are only 
12. In agreeing with you that it is a small matter, I 
daresay that at the particular stations at which they are 
installed they make a material contribution to the speedy 
booking of tickets. 

1653. If you get your Section 79 Application allowed, 
you will have to alter those, will you not, they will not 
fit?— We always find when fares are changed that there 
are quite substantial alterations to be made to the 
mechanism of these machines in order that they can fit 
the new fares. 

1654. It is not a question of the mechanism, it is a 
question of the result, is it not; they have got to issue some 
different priced tickets — Yes, and in order to do that you 
have to alter the mechanism. 

1655. But you will have to alter them because this 
range and distribution will not fit your Seotion 79 Applica- 
tion? — That is so. 

1656. Under your Section 79 Application whereas 
formerly you have had an 8d. fare for three miles, you 
are going to have an 8d. fare for two-and-a-half miles 
and a 9d. fare for three miles. You have no 9d. ticket 
machine at the moment? — No. 

1657. And you have 141 8d. machines. Will you have 
to bring in a 9d.? — It depends. I ithink we shall. I assume, 
if the distribution between the two-and-a-half miles and 
the three miles is 60 to 40, or 50 to 50, that it will involve 
the introduction of additional machines there. 

1658. Then the 10d. you would not require at all, 
would you? — Under Section 79, no; those machines would 
be converted to lid. ones, and the Is. Od. ones to Is. Id. 

1659. C President ): That will mean quite a lot of 
alteration, then? — Yes. This is an extensive process and 
it '!s one that always takes a long time to carry out because 
of the intricacy of the mechanism. 
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1660. (Mr. Goff): For the 3d., 5d. and 6d. you would 
not need to make any alteration at all, I suppose, would 
you? — Under the Section 79 Application before the 
Tribunal, no alteration in those fares is envisaged. 

1661. And, therefore, no alteration in the machines? — 
No. 

1662. Therefore the L.C.C. scale would be in precisely 
the same position? — Up to that point. 

1663. So we would not add to the difficulties so far 
as your 171 machines which issue 3d. tickets are con- 
cerned, your 105 machines which issue 5d. tickets, or the 
125 machines which issue 6d. tickets? — No. 

1664. So far as 8d. and 9d. is concerned, the two 
scales are identical, are they not? — Yes. 

1665. So we would not introduce any change in your 
141 machines other than you have got to adopt anyway 
on your own Application? — That is true. 

1666. If you take our scale, you would have a lOd. 
fare? — Yes. 

1667. It would be convenient, would it, to have ticket 
machines to issue lOd. fares? — Yes, and lid. fares. 

1668. As it stands, you have got 100 for lOd. which 
you would not be able to use at all without conversion; 
you have got 31 at Is. Od. which you would not be able 
to use either, would you? — Without conversion. Under 
our Section 79 Application if the fare went to Is. Id. we 
should have to alter those machines. 

1669. Under our scheme you could either leave the 
100 issuing lOd. fares and the 31 issuing Is. Od. fares, 
which are both in our scale, or you could make the same 
alteration as you contemplate anyway, could you not? — 
Yes; but under your scheme you are introducing some 
additional fares which would not be covered by ticket 
machines in existence. 

1670. We do not introduce additional fares until we 
get to 10d., do we? — No, that is the first. 

1671. Which would, in feet, be covered by existing 
machines which you would not have to alter under our 
scheme but which you will 'have to alter under yours? — 
I do not agree with that statement for this reason, that 
the existing lOd. feres are fares which under our scheme 
will go to lid., and under your scheme would partly 
remain at lOd. and partly go to lOd. 

1672 Very well. Then all you would have to do to 
adopt our scheme would be to alter some of the machines 
to lid. leaving the rest at 10d, instead of alterating all 
of them?— Oh no. We have got 100 machines spread 
over 247 stations, and these lOd. fares that are now current 
are in use at every station, and the lOd. machines are 
installed at those stations where the issue of the lOd. ticket 
is of substantial dimensions. 

1673. Would there not be a substantial issue of lOd. 
tickets at those stations when you had split the three-and- 
a-half and four division?— That may be so, dependant 
upon what “ substantial ” is. But you are splitting an 
existing lOd. fare, and let us assume that the ■division of 
traffic for present purposes is half and half between the 
three-and-a-half miles and four miles. I think that implies 
that a substantial traffic — and I am making that assump- 
tion, which may not necessarily be right— would be travel- 
ling for the first stage of the four mile fare and the second 
stage of the four mile fare, and I think we should want 
ticket machines under your scheme to deal with the lOd. 
fare and also the 1 Id. fare if we were to relieve the 
difficulties. 

1674. I want to be perfectly fair about this. Your 
point is you want both at the same station? — Yes. 

1675. Oxford Oircus is a 'busy station? — A very busy 
station and one of the stations where we have the greatest 
difficulties on our Underground system in the peak 'hours, 
because the whole lay-out of the place is quite inadequate. 
You will remember that it 'is a combination of two stations 
constructed m the early part of this century, and it is a 
most unsatisfactory station with very limited accom- 
modation. 



1676. I will accept that. You need not give me the 
reasons because I have been unlucky enough to have to 
use it. — I am sorry. 

1677. How many lOd. machines have you got at Oxford 
Circus? — That my analysis does not reveal. 

1678. Would you take it from me there are two? — Yes. 

1679. And there is one at Is. Od. and one at Is. 2d. 
I will give you the whole list, although those are the ones 
on which I particularly rely: 4 at 3d., 3 at 5d., 5 at 6d., 

4 at 8d., 4 at lOd. — 4 at 10d.? You said two. 

1680. I beg your pardon, that was a mistake on my 
part, it is 4 — 1 at Is. Od. and 1 at Is. 2d.— I have got 
that. yes. 

1681. If you accept our proposal, you would not need 
to make any change in the 4 at 3d., the 3 at 5d. or the 

5 at 6d. would you? That is clear?— That is clear. 

1682. Or the 4 at 8d. — No, because our two proposals 
are in line. 

1683. You would have to convert your 4 at 8d. into 
some issuing 9d.? — Yes, you would, and you might have 
to add to the number of them. 

1684. But that would be inherent in your proposal? — 
It would. 

1685. So far as the 10d. are concerned, if you adopt 
your proposal you would have to alter those because you 
would not have a lOd. fare at all?— That is so; they would 
all be altered to 1 Id. 

1686. If you had lOd. and lid. charging, would you 
oover that if you converted, say, two of those to lid. and 
left the other two at 10d.? — I very much doubt that in the 
circumstances of Oxford Circus. I think, the division of 
that particular fare denomination into parts would lead 
to the need for a fifth or sixth machine. 

1687. Why? — These machines are primarily installed in 
order to enable our passengers to book thedr tickets 
without going to the booking office, and they have made 
a substantial contribution to the speeding up of the traffic 
between the street and the platform. Now at Oxford 
Oircus we have a very critical state of affairs between 
5.30 and 6 in the evenings, where the station is grossly 
overloaded and where any diminution in the speed . . . 

1688. ( President ): We know this, Mr. Harbour. Most 
of us have had the misfortune to be there. — I am sorry if 
I am going over it again. Sir; I did not want to duplicate 
anything that had been said before, but the point I have 
to make is that in view of those conditions it might be 
necessary to instal additional machines to cover a lOd. and 
an lid. fere. 

1689. (Mr. Goff): Would it not suffice to convert some 
of them into lid and leave the others at 10d.? — because 
you are merely splitting that price range, you are not going 
to get a lot more passengers — or are you? — I do not think 
you are, no. 

1690. If you are, obviously our scheme would be a 
very good one, would it not? — No, I do not think you 
would get any additional passengers. 

1691. If you do not, why do you 'have to do anything 
other than keep the same number of machines, but make 
some of them issue lOd. tickets and the some issue lid. 
tickets? — Mr. Goff, may I concede your point: I did say 
that it “might” be necessary in the circumstances of 
Oxford Oircus’s operation, but I do not .think it is really 
of importance. 

1692. You have conceded it there, now we will apply 
it to the general principle of your 100 machines at lOd. 
Would not the same thing apply? If you have your own 
scheme you will have to convert your 100 machines into 
machines which issue lid. tickets because if you adopt 
your scheme you will 'have no lOd. fare at all?— Yes. 

1693. If you have our scheme, you will convert some 
of them into lid. and leave the others at lOd. — I am sorry 
to delay on this point, but these 100 machines at lOd. are 
distributed over the system, as you wifi see. Now it may 
well be that under your scheme the machine is really 
required to deal with the three-and-a-half mile traffic at 
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1694. Then there will be no difficulty; where you want 
to deal with the three-and-a-half mile traffic you will have 
the advantage of not having to alter your machine at all, 
and where you want to deal with the four mile traffic you 

a te o l r e existin S machines to lid. Where is the 
difficulty? — I am not stressing the difficulty. 

1695. But you were. You said this was one of the 
main reasons why our scheme could not really be adopted 
on the Underground. — I did not say “ could not really be 
adopted on the Underground”. When I said it was 
impracticable I was referring to road services. I said it 
would be difficult and tend to complicate the issue of our 
tickets, and I do not think I went further than that. 

1696. Is the truth, then, when the thing is analysed, 
that it would not be difficult at all? — You go to the other 
extreme there. I think this would create difficulties. It 
would lead to the need to introduce some additional 
machines and it would lead, because of space and accom- 
modation limitations if we could not instal the additional 
machines, to putting a greater amount of the ticket issue 
on to the booking offices. 

1697. I put to you, very few indeed?— I am afraid I do 
not agree with you. 

1698. At Oxford Circus, which was one of your 
principal troubles, you would not have to introduce any 
new machine at all by reason of anything we are sug- 
gesting, would you? — Subject to my qualification (which I 
concede) about the lOd. machines, the answer is “ no ”. 

1699. You are accepting what I put to you, that you 
would not need more machines?— With the qualification 
that I made with regard to the lOd. machines, where we 
have got four today and where I said that we might in 
experience find that additional machines were necessary to 
cater not only for the lOd. fare but also for the 1 1 d. fare. 

17 °°- Instead of merely dividing them?— Instead of 
merely dividing them. In other words, the total might 
be 5 or 6 instead of 4. 

1701. One machine extra at the most would cover that 
it you needed one at all, would it not?— Two at the most! 
one probably. They are quite expensive. 

17 02. I suggest to you that when you know the sort 
of ratio of the traffic, “ one probably ” is not right. It is 
one possibly, but I would suggest the probability is you 
would not need any new ones at all.— Well, I note that. 

1703. You can hardly deny it, can you?— I have not 
had experience yet of inserting a half-mile stage at the 
three-and-a-half mile point. 

t ! !u 4 : °f' ex P er jence of doing it at two-and-a-half miles 
for that matter? — No. 

]7 °5. We can now return to the tables at which we 
LCC2 l0 ° kin8 JUSt before the ad i° ur nment, LCC1 and 

1706. {Mr Philips): Before you do that, may I ask 
a question? {To the Witness). Mr. Harbour, would you 
mmd taking up the route 73 fare table again? If you run 
your eye down the first column you will notice that when 
you get to the fare of lOd. it is repeated three times, then 
is. Od. is repeated three times, the same for Is. 2d., and 
the same for Is. 3d. Does that mean that there are three 
tare stages to the mile in those cases? — You get that 
occasionally. The fare stages, while they are roughly 
'half a mile apart, can be a little shorter and you can get 
three stages within one fare range for that reason. 

, 1707 : i? n °t peculiar to those columns; if one looks 

at the table, at appears all over the table?— Yes. 

1708. Down to about Is. 6d.— Yes. 

tn ! fh°p m r f ase there are more than two sta ges 

T thfnk^hl ? r In ^ case ’ yes - In the rase of route 11 
I thunk the fare stages are all two to the mile. 

ihlr! ( i‘Ju reS ^ ent): 1 , always thou « ht ^re was, but is 



{President)-. It is paragraph 13: "The fare stages shall 
not on the average be less than half a mile or as near 
thereto as may be reasonably practicable ”. 

nf had , 8 ? t U P L to the fifth column 
ot LCC1 and I had explained that that was the increase 
m fares by the Section 79 Application, bracketing the half- 
mile and mile together. They have to be shown separately 
because of our scheme, but they are bracketed together to 
give effect to your scheme?— Yes. 

1712. Then we come to columns six and seven, the 
Exhibit BH 28 Appendix B , and you see the total 
£58M98 net?— YeT ” figUre ° f £I ’ 043 ’ 148 gross and 

1713. You accept the figures in columns six and seven 
because they come from your tables?— I do. 

1714. The increase in the fares by the LCC Scale is 
a f™P' e P', ece of mathematics. You have no increase at 
ffie half-mile, and then you get the Id. increase at a mile 
instead of bracketing the two together.— Yes. I think I 
follow that. 

1715. Then we split into half miles. Instead of having 

the Pennies bracketed together for the two half -stages 
we have a blank for the half and Id. for the whole, so we 
get the same result in the end but we do not get our 
increase until we get to full stages whereas you get the 
increase at the half and the full? — Yes, you are getting an 
increase on the second half. 6 

1716. So we lose it on the first half and get it only 

on t ^ second. Then we have to calculate the gross yield 
and the discounted yield, which comes in the last column 
We have calculated that in this way: If you look at your 
Appendix B to BH 28 and you take 

{President): It rather begins to sound as if we shall 
have to have Appendix “ B ” printed, does it not? 

{Mr. Fay): I do not know whether my friend wants 
to go through the whole process. We accept these figures, 
as I said this morning. 

{Mr. Goff): I was not quite sure how far that went, 
because I thought my friend made some reservation. If 
he accepts the figures in column 9 and column 10 as 
further 6 ” 8Ures ’ course I need not pursue that any 

{President) : That is so, is it? 

I 717 - {Mr Fay): Yes, that is so. {To the Witness): 
That is so, Mr. Harbour, is if not? — Yes. 

{Mr. Goff) : I am much obliged. 

( President ): Mr. Goff, what it comes to is this: the 
effect of the changes you are proposing in the case of the 
ruU services ordinary revenue is that the Commission will 
lose £316,000? 

.. ' Yes ' 1 am S°ing to bring out a figure in 

the end of something like £840,000 and then I say, alter- 
natively, how that can be raised, and of course part of 
my case as on the question of Central Charges. 

{President) : Yes, I understand that. 

1718. {Mr. Goff): If we turn to LCC 2, that is a table 
which works on precisely the same principle, subject to 
two points which I will mention, as the one at which we 
have just been looking, but that deals with the road 
services excluding coaches. — Yes. 

1719. The two points I said I would mention are these : 

OI j C in tbat on w h* c h the discount in columns 9 

and 10 was calculated was a split based on the table of 
receipts in this case, this is a split based on the table of 
journeys; but I take it you are not challenging the 
column 9 and column 10 figures because of that difference 
of method? — No, Sir. As I agreed with Mr. Fay just this 
moment, we would be prepared to accept the arithmatic of 
this statement. 

1720. There is one other thing I must draw to your 
attention so that there is no misunderstanding between 
us. In calculating 9 and 1 0 we have applied the discounts 
shown in your Appendix “ C ” to BH 28, but you have a 
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column 13, “ passenger drop 'back to shorter route ”, and 
your discounted yield in column 11 takes account of the 
discount for assumed outright loss of passengers and the 
passenger drop back. — Yes, both are included in my dis- 
counted figure. 

1721. Our contention is that if you adopt our scheme 
you are eliminating that drop back, and I think I ques- 
tioned you on that as well. Our figures have been calcu- 
lated on the discounts shown in column 12 of Appendix 
“C” but eliminating the drop back element in column 13. 
I wanted to draw your attention to that in case you wished 
to withdraw from the admission of the figures on this 
sheet LCC2. — I do not think I want to withdraw. I had 
not fully appreciated that. 

1722. {President)'. It could not make an enormous 
difference. — No, it does not. I worked these figures out 
privately myself and produced figures of this order as 
shown on LCC2. 

1723. {Mr. Goff): It makes a difference, in fact, of 
£38,000. — That is very small indeed in this context. 

1724. I did not want thereto be any misunderstanding 
about that at all. Would you accept the LCC 2 figures? — 
Yes. 

1725. I do not know whether you have had a table 
which I put to one of the other witnesses? — It is a table 
headed “Alterations to British Transport Commission, 
London Lines, London Transport Executive rail and road 
within the London area, suggested monthly season ticket 
scale ”. — I did receive this by rather devious means. 

{Mr. Goff): I think it has gone in as LCC 3. 

{President) : Yes, it was handed in. 

{Mr. Goff): It is only a copy of figures already in, 
but it does give a convenient comparison and I think, 
therefore, we might .call it LCC 3 and use it officially. 

{President): Yes. 

1726. {Mr. Goff): Have you looked at this at all? — 
Yes, I have 'had a copy. 

1727. You see that it shows mileage in the first column. 
—Yes. 

1728. And it shows the existing scale in the second 
column; that is taken from Exhibit BH24, sheet 1, 
column 6. — Yes, the monthly tickets. 

1729. The suggested scale is the scale introducing, 
again, half-mile charging; that is the third column in our 
LCC 3?— Yes. 

1730. The second column, the existing scale taken from 
BH 24, is, in fact, the rate now in force? — Yes, as from 
the 15th January, 1961. 

1731. Column 3 is the suggested scale being put 
forward by the London County Council. You observe 
•that at 54 miles the suggested scale is slightly lower than 
the existing scale? — I observe that, yes. 

1732. And you observe that that is true, although to a 
very, very minor respect, at 6± miles, the difference there 
being 6d. and in the other case it was Is. 0d.— That is so. 
I also observe, if I may make this comment, that the rate 
at 6 miles is slightly higher than the existing scale. 

1733. Yes, it is; it is throughout, because, you see, we 
are taking your section 79 Application but putting in the 
half-mile stages, so that at the full miles, of course, our 
scale will be higher than the existing scale because it 
corresponds with your section 79 Application.— I see. The 
suggested scale can be contrasted also with the scales in 
our section 79 Application. 

1734. Yes. It is the same principle we had before to 
embrace the increase which you desire, but putting in the 
half-mile charging. So that the two scales correspond at 
die full miles, but at the half-miles we have got a charge 
which you are not putting forward and which we contrast 
with the existing full mile fee in column 2.— Yes, I follow. 

{President) : “ Existing ” means existing and not 

‘ proposed ”? 



{Mr. Goff) : Existing, certainly. Section 79 will increase 
it at the full miles only, we increase it at the full miles in 
the same way but we insert the half-mile figure which can 
only be compared with the existing figure at the full mile. 

{Mr. Poole): In your suggested scheme you have got 
■this column 1 1 scale at every other item. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes. 

{Mr. Poole): And half way in between. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, and the half-way fee can only be 
compared with the existing fee for the full mile. 

{President): Mr. Poole refers to column 11 in BH24, 
sheet 1 , as being the existing scale? 

{Mr. Poole): No, that is the section 79 Application. 
That is their suggested scale. 

1735. {Mr. Goff): You observe that with the exception 
of the two stages which I drew to your attention, the 54 
miles and the 64 miles, the suggested scale is nowhere less 
than the existing scale under the Order of the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1960? — I think that is right. I have not been right 
through. 

1736. You took the other figures from me, no doubt 

you will take that from me and if there is a mistake 
discovered you will be able to point it out ; that is what 
1 am instructed, and on the face of it it appears to be so 
when you look at LCC 3. — Yes. You are, as I understand 
if, here contrasting the suggested scale with the existing 
scale. In two places the suggested scale is below the 
existing scale, and in the other cases it is 

1737. At least as much? — It seems above. 

1738. It is, in fact, above, yes; but it certainly is not 
below. It is at least as much. — There are some very 
substantial ones. 

1739. It is undoubtedly appreciably above the existing 
scale in a number of respects. 

{Mr. Fay) : They are all above except 5f and 64. 

1740. {Mr. Goff): Yes, and 1\ is the same. 84 is 6d. 
up, and I think it is the fact that after that it is always 
up. I need not take time on that, we are agreed that it 
is below at 54 and 64, it is the same at 74 and after 
that it is higher throughout, but certainly not at any stage 
lower. — I agree that on the basis of a comparison of 
these two columns. What it is intended to show, I really 
do not understand. 

1741. I will tell you. What it is intended to show is 
this, that with the exception of whatever the effect may 
be of the fact that at 54 and 64 miles the suggested scale 
is lower than the existing scale, the suggested scale can 
only affect the yield which you have designed to get out 
of the third stage applications, because it is nowhere less 
than the existing scale. — I see. The suggested scale is 
really, I think, to be compared with the scale under stage 
3 shown in column 11 of my BH24, sheet 1. 

1742. Yes, that is right. In LCC 1 and LCC 2, you see, 
we worked out detailed figures of the discounted yield. 
In the case of the season tickets we have not done that 
and, therefore, I have got to put it to you in a different 
way. What I am putting to you — and I think you will 
probably agree — is that as the suggested scale is, with these 
two exceptions, nowhere less than the existing scale, any 
diminution in revenue derived from adopting our scale 
can only cut down what you hope to get out of the section 
79 Application, it cannot affect what you have temporarily 
got under the Order of the 21st November. — The effect 
of your suggested scale is to introduce half-mile staging 
charging into the season ticket scale between 5 miles right 
up to 25 miles. 

1743. {Mr. Phillips): And beyond. — And beyond, pre- 
sumably, yes. 

1744. {Mr. Goff): We suggest beyond, yes. We are 
flying our kite high. It may be, of course, that the 
Tribunal, if it accepts our submissions, might do it as to 
some extent and not go all the way ; but that is the 
proposition we put forward. — I am trying to answer 
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your question. You have at these half-mile stages inter- 
polated new charges which seem to be about half-way 
between the mile stages shown in my stage 3 on BH 24. 

1745. That is what they are intended to be. — The effect 

of the interpolation of those half-way stages must be to 
reduce the yield from the further application in column 
11 

C President ): Mr. Harbour, Mr. Goff has already said 
that. What he is asking you to agree is that it cannot 
reduce it below the total yield of your section 79 Applica- 
tion. Is that not it, Mr. Goff? 

1746. (Mr. Goff): No, Sir; it cannot reduce it below 
the Order which they got of the 21st November. — That 
is so, yes, I agree. 

1747. I am sorry it took me rather a long time to 
show you exactly what I meant to put to you. But 
you quite see where we are now? — Yes, and we are agreed 
that it will reduce the yield I show in my exhibit from 
stage 3. 

1748. Certainly, yes ; we concede that. You agree, do 
you, that, subject to any effect there might be from that 
5y and 6| mile discrepancy, it can only reduce the yield 
which you hope to get out of stage 3 ; it cannot deprive 
you of anything which you have got or will get at stage 
2? — Subject to that qualification. 

1749. If we look at BH 28, that shows, does it not, 
the total estimated revenue from the third stage for the 
London Transport Executive, it also shows it for British 
Railways, London Lines, and it also shows it under the 
caption of letter “ B ”? — That is the gross yield from the 
proposed increases. 

1750. And the discounted yield. — And the discounted 
yield. 

1751. If you take column 15, line 1 gives you the gross 
yield from ordinary day return and ordinary and cheap 
day fares? — Yes. 

1752. That is £3,065,000 gross and £1,910,000 dis- 
counted? — Yes. 

1753. Columns 15 and 16 give a total gross and dis- 
counted yield for the London Transport Executive from 
the sources specified in column 1 ; that is right, is it not? — 
That is right, under the two successive Applications, “ A ” 
and “ B ”. 

1754. We are concerned for present purposes only with 
“ B ”, because what we are seeking to do, as we have 
been discussing, is to introduce this half-mile and single 
stage charging into your section 79 Application. — Yes. 

1755. Then line 2, “Early morning fares (including 
backward journeys of passengers) ”. That is comparatively 
a small item, is it not, of £21,000 and £10,000.— It is 
indeed. It is confined to the backward half. 

1756. It says in the note in column 1 “ Early morning 
fares (including backward journeys) ”, but it is, in fact, 
simply a matter of backward journeys, is it? — Yes, 
because the early morning fares have been dealt with so 
there is no obligation to isue early morning fares as from 
the beginning of 1961. 

1757. So is that a disappearing element, or an element 
that has disappeared? — No. I have said here on many 
occasions that we (the Commission) regard early morning 
fares as an anachronism these days and that it is our 
policy to gradually eliminate them. I think we have 
reached the penultimate stage. 

1758. So the £21,000 and the £10,000 is something 
which still exists at the moment, but would it be fair to 
say it is on its way out? — It represents the backward half 
of what exists at the moment. I have not brought the 
forward half of the early morning fares into this calcula- 
tion at all because they are dealt with as concessionary 
fares. There are still some remaining. 

( President ): Anyhow, do not let us delay for £10,000. 

1759. (Mr. Goff): No. Then at item 3 we get the 
season ticket rates, that is £237,000 gross and £150,000 
discounted. — Yes. 



1760. And that brings out a total of £3,323,000 gross 
and £270,000 discounted? — Yes. 

1761. Should one not add something to that in respect 
of weekly tickets, because your Appendices show weekly 
tickets although there are none in BH 28. It may be I 
have misunderstood it. 

(Mr. Fay) : Do you mean weekly seasons? 

(Mr. Goff): I think that is what it means. 

(Mr. Fay): Line 3 expressly includes weekly tickets. 

( President ): It is column 1, line 3. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is columns 12 and 13, line 3. 

1762. (Mr. Goff): The figures I am referring to are 
at Appendix C; I have to go into this in a little detail, 
Sir, so as to make quite sure that there is no misunder- 
standing on the point. (To the Witness) : I am worried 
about this, Mr. Harbour ; it may be my fault. Would you 
look at Appendix C, which is in respect of the London 
Transport Executive road services, excluding coaches ; 

you have a total there of £1,871,848 1 am sorry; 

I have not Appendix C. 

(President): What is that total, Mr. Goff? 

1763. (Mr. Goff): It is headed: “Ordinary and weekly 
ticket traffic ”, but it is split up into two totals. (To the 
Witness): Have you the statement now? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): It is column 10 in Appendix C to BH28, 
Sir. 

(President): We have not Appendix C yet, Mr. Goff; 
we have avoided it so far. 

(Mr. Goff) : I am sorry. Sir ; I thought it had been given 
to you as an exhibit. 

(President) : I expect it was offered, but rejected. 

1764. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness) : I thought that 
Exhibit BH28 did not show the total yield from the 
Section 79 Application ; do you say it does? — Yes. 

(President): I think we had better have Appendix C, 
as you have referred to it more than once, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): I am sorry, but it will involve Appendices 
A, B and D as well, because I am quoting from all of 
them. Would you forgive me for a moment, Sir; I may 
be able to clear this up with my learned friend. 

I am sorry about the delay. Sir, but it may assist if 
I endeavour to clear up this point about figures with 
Mr. Fay. 

I am obliged to you for the indulgence; my learned 
friend has cleared the difficulty up. I thought that BH 28 
was not complete and that there was something left out 
of it, but Mr. Fay has satisfied me that it is not so, and 
I need not pursue that any further. 

(President): I was trying to think who it is that has 
weekly tickets on the buses. 

(Mr. Fay): It is only in the outer districts. Sir. 

(The Witness) : It is on the country buses only. 

(Mr . Phillips) : In the other direction the discounted 
yield on ordinary fares seems to have been rounded up 
to £1,240,000, compared with £1,236,000 on Appendix C; 
it is in column 11, £1,236,000. 

(President) : Yes, and in column 10 of BH 28, it seems 
to be £1,240,000, so something seems to have been put 
in there for luck. In actual fact I think there is no 
disparity ; it is merely rounding up to the nearest £10,000. 
You need not pursue the point, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Phillips) : I was only making the point that what- 
ever is lost in the one is made up in the other. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; we have not condescended to go 
nearer than £10,000. 

(Mr. Goff) : Then that is cleared up. 

(President): I am afraid that has rather diverted you, 
Mr. Goff ; I think the topic you were engaged on was 
the maximum detriment which the Commission could 
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suffer if your season ticket scale was introduced instead 
of theirs. 



1765. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; I had digressed from it 
because I thought I was working on the wrong figure, but 
I am now satisfied that I was not. (To the Witness): 
Referring to your gross and discounted yields in the 
Appendices, which are taken out in Exhibits LCC land 2, 
would you look for example at Appendix C of BH28; 
if you take the fare for seven miles— I have chosen this 
one because it is an example which has been worked out 
for me— the gross yield is £86,006, and the discount to 
be applied is 2* per cent?— Yes, 2* per cent, outright 
loss of passengers. 



1766. The way in which one calculates this is as 
follows, is it not: That is an increase of Id., from Is. 4d 
to Is. 5d., which you see in columns 3 and 4?— Yes, I 
see that. 



1767. So that the original arithmetic must have been 
86,006 times 16; that is the pence in the original fare? 
—I do not think that is quite accurate. I always like 
to convert these revenues back into passengers. 



1768. Let me put it to you quite generally first; we 
may be able to shorten it. Are the discounted yields as 
calculated in column 11 of the Appendices to Exhibit 
BH 28 increased above what you would get if you simply 
took a discount of 2\ per cent., because you have to allow 
for the child element?— I would just like to consult my 
arithmetic about this; there are children’s elements in 
most of these fares. 



1769. Yes, so that the child element increases the 
discounted yield; if you simply discount 2£ per cent., 
not allowing for the child element, you will get a lower 
figure than is correct, because the child element will 
increase the discounted yield; — Yes. 



1770. You accepted our figures in Exhibits LCC1 
and 2; would you dispute the fact that in calculating 
we have not allowed for the child element? — I do not 
think it could be disputed. No, Mr. Goff ; I am reason- 
ably satisfied with your LCC1 and LCC 2. 



1777. (Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; it looks right to me, but 
I am always terrified about figures. (To the Witness): 
So far as the season tickets are concerned, we have not 
put in, or worked out, any detailed table of yield there, 
but it is clear, is it not, that the loss to you could not 
exceed £150,000, because that is the total amount of the 
discounted yield that you expect to get at the third stage 
from season tickets, and that appears in Section 3 of 
BH 28, column 16?— It could not exceed that, no. 

1778. And in fact it would be very substantially less, 
would it not? — I have myself made a very broad estimate 
of the reduction in the yield if the London City Council 
proposal were applied, and I would put it at something 
of the order of £50,000. 

1779. We are working on incredibly close lines, Mr. 
Harbour, because that is exactly what I was going to 
suggest. The reduction would be £50,000 ; that would be a 
fair figure to take? — I think so. That is on London 
Transport Railways only and not on British Railways 
London Lines, with which London Transport Railways 
are assimilated. 

(Mr. Fay): The Witness is saying that the £150,000 
in column 16 would come down to £100,000? 

(President): Column 16 in which document? 

(Mr. Goff) : BH28, column 16, Section 3, under (B) ; 
you will see there the figure of £150,000. 

(President): But are you right about its being column 
16? If Mr. Fay had said column 7, 1 would have agreed— 
or I would not have jumped. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is the same figure, Sir. 

( President ): Yes; the other columns have had blanks 
put in them. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. Column 16 is a total, and there 
is nothing to be added to £150,000, so it stops at £150,000. 

(President) : And you say that it is reduced by £50,000 ; 
it is £100,000 instead of £150,000? 



1771. If we have not allowed for the child element, 
our discounted yield would be a little on the low side, 
would it not? — Yes, a little on the low side— to a very 
small extent. 

1772. So far we have not dealt with the question of 
coaches ; Exhibit LCC 1 and 2 did not cover it, and 
Exhibit LCC 3 is dealing with seasons?— Yes, you have 
not mentioned coaches. 

1773. Appendix D to BH28 

(President): Are you passing away from seasons now, 
Mr. Goff? 



(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. Now I think I am at least in the 
position of quantifying what we say is the effect of the 
proposals. In LCC 1 the discounted yield in column 7 
was £586,498 ; the discounted yield from our proposal in 
column 10 is £270,573, and the difference is £315,925. 
In LCC 2 the discounted yield in column 7 is £1,236,862, 
and the discounted yield in column 10 is £789,239, the 
difference being £447,623. Then for the coaches the dis- 
counted yield which one gets from Appendix D of BH 28 
is £81,919, and taking the 60 per cent, split, which the 
Witness accepted, that would give the discounted yield 
from our proposal as £33,000, a difference of £48,919. 
The aggregate of those reductions is £812,467. 



1774. (Mr. Goff): I am going to put a figure on the 
seasons in a moment. Sir ; I mentioned it before just 
to show that it was only dealing with the third stage part 
of the Application. (To the Witness) : Appendix D, 
dealing with coaches, shows that we are dealing with 
much smaller figures than we were with regard to the 
bus services and the railways? — Yes, much small figures 
and a smaller total of passengers. 

1775. And the totals are shown in columns 9 and 10. 
Do you think it is reasonable, in calculating the discounted 
yield that you would get if you applied our half-mile 
stages, to take the same proportions of 60 per cent, and 
40 per cent, as were taken in LCC 1 and 2? — This coach 
traffic is rather a different class of traffic ; I do not think 
it would be unreasonable. 

1776. Then will you accept, not my mathematics 
because they are lamentably poor, but the mathematics 
which have been laid before me, which show that the 
discounted yield is £81,919 ; if you take a reduction on 
the footing that it is discounted at 60 per cent., it will 
be reduced to £33,000, which will cause a reduction, there- 
fore, of £48,919?— I will accept that from you, subject to 
oross-check. 

(President): At any rate, it sounds like three-fifths of 
£81,900. 



(President): Plus the seasons. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, those have to be added on, but the 
aggregate of the three figures I have just given the 
Tribunal is £812,467. Then, Sir, to that we have to add 
certain other items ; the seasons, £50,000, and then I 
also add 60 per cent, of the item for early morning fares 
in column 16 of BH28 ,and that you remember was 
£10,000, so 60 per cent, of that is therefore £6,000. Then 
there is one other item to be added to that ; that is 60 
per cent, of £7,723, which is the figure for day returns 
which comes from Appendix D of BH28. 

(President) : Are not day returns in the ordinary figures? 

(Mr. Goff): No, Sir. If you would just look at the 
Appendix, you will see that we have worked it out. You 
will see the figure for ordinary fares ; that did not include 
the item below it of 1,130 day returns. They are added 
together and carried into BH28, and then there is the 
60 per cent, to be added. We therefore add a further 
£4,634, which is 60 per cent, of £7,723, and the total of 
.that — I hope this is right, because I have had to make 
an adjustment to my sum owing to the matter which 
was cleared up in the discussion with my learned friend 
— but I think the answer is £873,101. So that is the sum 
of money involved in our proposition, if you carry it 
right through. 
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(The Witness ): You looked at me then, Mr. Goff; were 
you putting that to me? 

(Mr. Goff): No; I was just stating it, so that further 
questioning would go forward on that footing. 

(President): We agree the figure, Mr. Goff, whether 
Mr. Harbour does or does not. 

(The Witness): So far as London Transport is con- 
cerned, I agree. 

1780. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness): So far as London 
Lines is concerned, you have not put the Application 
forward on a yield basis at all, have you? — I thought 
I had. 



1792. And then you get the assimilation by the day 
returns prescribed in the Fourth Schedule?— Yes. 

1793. Were you in Court when I cross-examined Mr. 
Evershed at great length upon the question of the proper 
contribution that ought to be charged against London 
Transport in respect of Central Charges?— I was in Court, 



1794. And you heard me submit to him, for reasons 
which were debated at length, that it ought to be at least 
£0.5m. lower than as taken in your, the British Transport 
Commission’s, submission? — I did hear the debate. 

1795. Do you agree that it should be so reduced?— I do 
not. 



1781. You thought that was put forward on the basis 

that assimilation was right, unless there was anything 
extravagant in the result, and Mr. Winchester, when he 
was cross-examined about it, said that he did not mind 
if he was one million pounds out so far as that was 
concerned? — I do put forward the London Lines figures 
here on the basis 

1782. When you say “here”, to what are you 
referring? — To my exhibits — to the BH set, from 22 to 
29, covering London Lines. The figures here are based 
on budgets of traffic receipts from London Lines fares 
proposals which have been submitted for London Lines, 
and the yield of those fares increases are included in the 
exhibits BH 26 and 28. 

1783. BH 26 is the first stage ; BH 28 is the second and 
third stages? — Yes. 

1784. And the yield is included in the table, but it 
is treated separately from London Transport; the total 
in columns 15 and 16 is the total for London Transport? — 
That is so. The London Lines figures are shown in 
columns 2, 3 and 4, and they are added to London Trans- 
port in columns 16, 17, 18 and 19, which is a grand total. 

1785. Are there any schedules, or is there anything 
else, which relates the yield which you show for London 
Lines to expenditure and net revenue? — Not in my group 
of exhibits. 



1786. Nor in any other? 

(Mr . Fay) : No ; it was verbal evidence by Mr. 
Winchester, and in my second shot at opening. 

1787. (Mr. Goff): We have Mr. Winchester’s evidence. 
(To the Witness) : There is a yield shown in tha t table; 
so far as London Lines is concerned, that was put forward 
on the lines that there should be assimilation with London 
Transport? — No, I do not remember Mr. Winchester 
using that argument. I think Mr. Winchester in his 
evidence showed that there was a demonstrable case on 
financial grounds for improving the net revenue of London 
Lines. For London Lines in its British Railways context, 
of course, the situation is very well known. London 
Lines from part of British Railways, and the financial 
position of British Railways is very well known — they 
are substantially in deficit. 

1788. Yes, indeed, and in so far as London Lines are 
part of British Railways, they are part of an undertaking 
which has a very substantial deficit and I suppose is work- 
ing at a loss? — I suppose so. 

1789. And the principle which has been adopted as to 
London Lines is that they should be assimilated with 
London Transport Railways in their charges? — That 
principle has been followed. 



1790. And it is followed, is it not, in the day returns 
which you get in, I think, the Fourth Schedule in the 
Scheme? — That is the device incorporated so far as 
ordinary fares are concerned in order to secure an assimila- 
tion of fares between London Transport road and rail 
services and British Railways services. 

I? 91 - Is the single fare on London Lines below the 
ordinary British Railways scale? — Yes. 



1796. I am not going to carry that any further with 
you, otherwise we should be here for another day and 
a half discussing it ; I put it fully to Mr. Evershed. On 
the question of reserves, have you directed your min d at 
all to the question of whether London Transport should 
have a surplus of receipts over expenditure?— I have, and 
I deem it to be part of my duty, as a member of the 
London Transport Executive, to reflect upon the subject. 

1797. I always hesitate about these things for fear that 
I have extracted the wrong figure, but I am right in saying, 
am I not, that the proposals would produce a surplus 
of £2.1m. in a future year ; I get that from page 28 of the 
Third Day in the first column. — I seem to recollect that 
figure, Mr. Goff ; may I just have a look at it. It is one 
of Mr. Evershed’s tables, AE3 ; £2.1 m. is the surplus 
shown there as the proposed surplus for a future year. 

1798. And then he said in evidence as to that, on 
page 28 in the first column towards the bottom, in the 
middle of an answer: “ ... I say that the future year 
is in a sense an imaginary year in which increases in wages 
and increases in fares have started simultaneously, and 
it is only in such a period as that that we shall in fact 
obtain the surplus of £2.1m. We shall not, for example, 
earn it in the calendar year 1961 ”. So that is the estimate 
for the future year. Do you agree with the submission 
made that in circumstances where you have been forced to 
raise your charges twice already since this Scheme was 
settled, and now have to seek a third increase, you ought to 
keep any surplus as low as possible?— I do not agree with 
that submission. As I tried to explain the other day, I think 
that London Transport, if it is to be an efficient and 
up-to-date undertaking, must be able to place itself in a 
financially sound position, and I deem an adequate 
provision — and there is some doubt as to whether this 
£2.1m. is adequate — to be necessary for that purpose. 

1799. _ It would not be a reserve in the sense of being 
money in hand; it would merely got to wipe off an 
existing debt, as things stand at present, would it not?— 
I heard Mr. Evershed deal with the question ; he was 
explaining that the wiping off of an accumulated deficit 
■is tantamount to the creation of a reserve. 

1800. But you agree that the fact is that that is what 
it would be ; it would merely go to wipe off an existing 
deficit? — It would go to wipe off an existing deficit, or 
an ountstanding debt, and I accept what Mr. Evershed 
said about its being equivalent to the creation of a reserve. 

1801. And do you accept that these constant increases 
in fares are ill-received by the public? — There have been 
some fairly frequent increases in fares, and no one is 
more reluctant to increase fares than is London Tran- 
sport. There has been some criticism from the public 
of fares increases, but I would not go so far as to suggest 
—and I have no evidence of it whatever — that the 
increases which have been made have been, or would be 
if another one were made, ill-received by the public in the 
sense that the ill-feeling would be of a widespread 
character. 

1802. From what you have just been saying — that there 
have been complaints and so on— it is likely, is it not, 
that it would be ill-received; do you think that is right? 
— There have been complaints in the past, and if the feres 
were again increased, there may be more complaints ; but 
the order of magnitude of the criticism I would put as 
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low, and that is a fact which has influenced me in framing 
the estimates of discounted yield. 



1803 As a commercial matter, anything you can do 
to satisfy the public, or to prevent their being dissatisfied, 
would be a good thing in itself, would it not?— Yes, 
certainly. You see, we are on the horns of a dilemma 
here The public want everything; they do not want 
increased fares, but they do want an efficient transport 
service, and I think we shall give them greater satisfaction 
if we give them an efficient, well staffed, transport service, 
even though that involves raising fares. 



1804 The proposition which I have put forward on 
behalf of the London County Council does not go as far 
as you go, but it does allow for an increase in the fares, 
does it not?— Yes, I appreciate that. 



1805. Then you agree with me, do you, that any 

endeavour to meet the public feeling, so far as it can 
properly be done, is a good thing in itself?— I agree with 
you, but I 

1806. Would you agree with the suggestion that to 
have half-mile charging and single stage charging is a 
■fairer thing to do than to have a mile charge and the 
double-stage charge?— No, I cannot agree with that. I 
think the mile staging is quite fair ; it has been in opera- 
tion for a very long period now, and we know of no 
sensible volume of criticism of the method of scaling our 
fares. 



1815. There are a number of smaller points which I 
have to clear up with you now. The first one deals with 
the matter which I think I raised with Mr. Winchester; 
it is that the proposal as to British Railways London Lines, 
so far as season tickets is concerned (which is BH28, 
columns 3 and 4) is to produce a gross increase of 
£770,000, and a net increase of £280,000. That is item 
3, columns 3 and 4 of BH28? — Yes, I see that. 

1816. That means that you lose custom to the value of 
£490,000 by the manoeuvre, does it not? — The discount 
applied is 3 per cent, of the traffic on London Lines. 

1817. Do you think that that is a large proportion of 
traffic to lose to get so small a prize? — I do not think so. 
I think it is unfortunate that increases in fares has this 
effect, but it does produce £280,000 net receipts annually, 
and I hope that the use of that additional revenue will 
give a better service to the 97 per cent, of the season ticket 
holders who will continue, on my basis, to use the system. 

1818. You did not really approach it in that way, did 
you ; you did not consider, in thinking whether you should 
make this particular increase, whether this would yield a 
sum with which you could give a better service to the 
remaining 97 per cent?— Yes. London Lines have their 
difficulties ; a good deal of expenditure is being made on 
them, and improvements are taking place. Wages have 
had to be increased, and those additional expenses have 
had to be financed. All those matters should go towards 
producing a more efficient transport service. 



1807. But it must in fact be fairer, must it not, because 
a person does not get charged to the same extent for 
travel which he neither takes, nor is he allowed to take? 
—I agree that it could be argued that way. 

1808. Yes, and therefore to introduce that principle 

when you have to increase your fares for the third time 
would be introducing something for the benefit of the 
public, and something to cushion the blow of the further 
increase, would it not; — It would lead to a reduction in 
the amount of money 

1809. Yes, that is accepted— we are arguing on that 

basis — but it would be a reduction which would be the 
cost of introducing a scheme which as we submit would 
be more fair, and whilst you would be increasing your 
charges, you would be making a concession to the public 
by introducing that principle? — Yes, but at the same time 
— you must allow me to make this point, Mr. Goff — 
you would be placing a burden on our staff, which I 
think is 

1810. We have discussed that, and we shall argue 
it before the Tribunal. If therefore the amount involved 
in the reduction were not a sum which you felt you could 
not afford to concede, would you embrace our suggestion? 
—No. 



1811. You would not embrace it, for the reasons you 
have been giving earlier, namely the difficulties which you 
say it would create in administration? — Yes. 

1812. And for no other reason? — The difficulties in 
administration and the difficulties in achieving a high 
standard of fare collection with your half-mile charging 
scheme on the road services. 

1813. I think this must be self-evident, although you 

would not agree: If you reduce the scale charges by 
£0.5m., you could then give effect to our proposals 
through all the stages by taking less than £±m. off the 
surplus of £2.1m. at which you are aiming 

( President ): You can answer that at once, Mr. 

Harbour ; it is subject to mathematics, but the answer 
is Yes. 

1814. (Mr. Goff): Then I will not waste time on that. 
(To the Witness): The second point is that even without 
writing down the scale charges at all, you could give effect 
to the whole of our proposal; and it would still leave 
you, on your calculations, with a surplus in a future year? 
— As a matter of arithmetic, yes. 



1819. The loss you suffered, between £770,000 and 
£280,000 represents people who will find some other way 
of going to London?— Yes; it represents 3 per cent. I 
have estimated that 3 per cent, of the existing passengers 
will find some other way. 

1820. They will either go by scooter or private car, 
their own or their neighbour’s? — They will do that, and 
there is another alternative: they may very well seek work 
nearer their homes. 



1821. That is not very likely to happen, is it?— Yes, 
I think it is happening to quite a considerable extent. 
Many of the younger generation, and particularly women- 
folk, are doing that. 

1 822. At any rate, they will either come to London by 
some other means, or they will not come at all?— Yes. 



1823. Have you thought about the diminution of traffic 
which that will produce on the Underground and bus 
services, because they will not want to get frorn the 
London termini to their places of business?— Yes, I have; 
it is all wrapped up in this loss which I have allowed. 



1824. Is it 'the fact that in respect of this Application 
the discounted yield is a smaller proportion of the gross 
yield of any increase in season tickets on London Lines 
since 1952?— I hope I have a statement here which gives 
the gross and discounted yields back to 1952 



1825. I have a statement here, which I am going to 
land in, and I will ask you if you agree with it; it will be 
Exhibit SWH9. ( Exhibit handed .) This is a summary 
if the British Transport Commission's estimates of yield 
an Applications since 1952? — Yes ; I have it. 

1826. Column 1 gives the Applications for 1952, 1953, 
1954 1955, 1956, 1957 and the 1958-1959 Scheme; for 
I960’ the Order of the 14th April; the January 1961 
increases on BH28 and the increases now proposed They 
are calculated in thousands, and you will see that the 
increases are given in column 2. In column 3 and 4 one 
has the gross and net yields; in column 5 one has the 
discount— that is the difference— and then the percentage 

ic m rnlnmn 6. 



(Mr. Fay) : It is percentage of what on what ; can I be 
told that? 



(Mr. Goff) : Column 6 is the assumed loss of traffic ; it 
is a discounted figure. Column 7 is the ratio of net to 
gross yield. (To the Witness) : Are you in a position now 
to say whether you agree with those figures, or would you 
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like to consider them? — I think I can agree straight away 
the figures which appear in columns 2, 3, 4 and 5; no 
doubt they are accurately extracted from published data. I 
would, however, like to consider the implications and the 
methods you have adopted in columns 6 and 7. 

1828. No doubt you will have that opportunity, but 
taking the agreement as to columns 2, 3 and 4 

(Mr. Fay) : Before my friend goes on, may I ask another 
question about this? If it is said that it is a percentage 
loss of traffic, it is wrongly described as a discount; why 
the 3.0 per cent, turns into 3.1 1 , 1 do not know. 

(Mr. Goff): I think the answer I gave is probably 
wrong ; may I give the answer when Mr. Hill has returned. 



because it is his table, and he is the one who can really 
supply the answer to the question. 

( President ): Do you want to go on any longer, Mr. 



(Mr. Goff) : I have not a lot more for Mr. Harbour, Sir, 
but it would probably take half-an-hour or so. 

0 President ): Very well; we will resume on Monday 
morning at 11 o’clock. 



C The Witness withdrew) 



( Adjourned until Monday, 20 th February, 1961, at 11 o’clock) 
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EXHIBIT BH.28 
APPENDIX F 



LONDON AREA 

BRITISH RAILWAYS— LONDON LINES 



Esti m ated Annual Revenue at Charges Temporarily Authorised by the Tribunal’s Order 
dated 14th April, 1960, based upon Budget Forecast for the Year 1961, and Estimated 
Annual Increases in Revenue from increased fares within Existing Charging Powers 
operative from 15th January, 1961 

EARLY MORNING TRAVEL 



Receipts at charges 
operative prior to 




Discounted 




\5th January, 1961 


Yield 


Yield 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


£000’s 


£000’s 


£000’s 




3,170 


390 


240 


4% loss of passengers assumed 
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EXHIBIT BH.28 
APPENDIX F 



LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— RAILWAYS 



Estirated Annual Revenue at Charges Temporarily Authorised by the Tr^und’, Order 
dated 14th April, 1960, based upon Budget Forecast for the Year 1961, and Estimated 
Annual Increase in Revenue from increased charges authorised within Existing Powers 
from 15th January, 1961 



EARLY MORNING TRAVEL 





Early Morning 
Return Fare 


Year's 
Receipts at 


Annual increase in revenue from fares 
operative from 15 th January, 1961 


Miles 


Operative 
Prior to 
\Sth Jan 
1961 


O perative 
from 
ISth Jan 
1961 


Charges 
operative 
Prior to 
15 th Jan 
1961 


Gross 

Yield 


Discounted 

Yield 


Remarks 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

30 


s d. 

2 9 
2 11 

3 1 
3 3 
3 6 
3 8 

3 10 

4 0 
4 2 
4 5 
4 7 
4 9 

4 11 

5 1 
5 3 
5 5 
5 7 
5 8 
5 10 

5 11 

6 0 
6 1 
6 2 
Over 
6 2 


s. d. 

3 0 * 
3 3 
3 6 
3 8 

3 11 

4 1 
4 4 
4 6 

4 9 

5 0 
5 2 
5 4 
5 7 
5 9 

5 11 

6 2 

6 4 
6 6 
6 8 
6 10 
6 11 

7 0 
7 1 
Over 
7 1 


£ 

166,322 

174,737 

194,958 

163,011 

136,656 

117,184 

99,108 

71,345 

63,421 

36,802 

34.287 

29.087 

18.088 
16,277 
10,606 

7,068 

10,255 

5,954 

7,214 

5,612 

6,760 

5,866 

2,876 

16,506 


15,120 

19,970 

26,346 

20,899 

16,268 

13,316 

12,927 

8,918 

8,879 

4,861 

4,364 

3,572 

2,453 

2,135 

1,347 

979 

1,377 

876 

1,030 

869 

1,033 

884 

428 

2,330 


9,677 

12,182 

15,280 

11,703 

8,622 

6,791 

6,205 

4,102 

3,818 

1,944 

1,658 

1,286 

809 

662 

391 

254 

331 

193 

206 

156 

175 

141 

64 

154 


Discounted 
throughout at 
X°/c per Id. of 
daily increase 
representing 
overall a loss of 
approximately 
5% in passengers 




Total 




1,400,000 


171,181 


86,804 





Note * Ordinary Fare 
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Summary of B.T.C’s Estimates of Yield on Applications since 1952 





Proposed Increase 




Ratio of 
Net to 
Gross 
Yield 


A pplication 


Receipts 

before 

Increases 


Yield 


Discount 


Percentage 

Discount 




Gross 


Net 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 




£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


% 


% 


1952 


6,806 


1,394 ;. . 


1,270 


124 


1.51 


91 


1953 


7,608 


316 


300 


16 


0.20 


95 


1954 


8,500 


496 


450 


46 


0.51 


91 


1955 


9,087 


425 


370 


55 


0.58 


87 


1956 


9,393 












1957 


10,550 


950 


720 


230 


2.00 


76 


1958-59 


12,179 


2,810 


1,690 


1,120 


7.47 


60 


1960 














(1) T.T. Order 14.4.60 
BH 26 


13,912 


• 1.400 


940 


460 


3.00 


67 


(2) Jan., 1961, increases 
BH 28(A) 


15,000 


730 


410 


320 


2.03 


56 


(3) Farther increases 
proposed BH 28(B) 


15,000 


770 


280 


490 


3.11 


36 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



MONDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



F A Y V , QC ' and Mr - T - R - CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr ' LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Sohcitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



Mr,G.B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P W 
^ e I) D ap .? earedon b ,® half of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
Last Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

9'- R - PARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

9; WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

M S - 9', A' R ULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents Associations in the County of Kent. 

9 HAR 9 ES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



(Mr. Goff): May it please you, Sir; before resuming 
the cross-examination of Mr. Harbour, may I say a word 
abou L future arrangements? I have been discussing with 
Mr. Fay what might be the convenient course for the 
despatch of business. It appears to us, subject of course 
to the agreement of the Tribunal, that it might be con- 
vement if we had an adjournment after the completion 
of all the evidence, so that we might all have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the transcript and also so that we might 
see the last transcripts which, of course, are not being 
made available at once. We visualise that the evidence 
will be completed by about Wednesday of this week; I am 
engaged on Tuesday and Wednesday of the following 
week, but if it suited the convenience of the Tribunal, it 
would be convenient both to myself and to my learned 
fnend if you heard the speeches on Thursday, 2nd March, 
and Friday, 3rd March. 

C President ): Do you think the speeches can be com- 
pleted in two days, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): But there may be people who will want 
to address us even without having had the advantage of 
hearing your address, Mr. Goff, although most of them 
would no doubt like to hear you first and pray in aid 
what you had said — although, of course, .they can pray 
it in aid in advance. Does what you have said apply also 
to Mr. MacLaren on behalf of his independent Objectors? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): Mr. Fay, are you and Mr. Goff agreed that 
that will give you both time to address us? 



( Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, I think so. The desire of the 
Commission is and always has been that we should get 
on and finish as quickly as possible. I am anxious to 
assist my learned friend, and it is a convenience to look 
at the transcript at some leisure. Whether we shall finish 
the evidence on Wednesday of this week, of course I 
would not like to say; that is really in the realm of my 
learned fnend and his learned friends. 



(Mr. Goff): It depends largely, of course, c 
examination. 



l the cross- 



-r^ >re A^ ent ' ) L £ ^ ink so far as we are concerned that 
Thursday and Friday, the 2nd and 3rd March, would be 
11 s ° ~ appens that other peop le want to 
present their cases after the completion of the County 
Councils case, they could do that in your absence, Mr. 

(Mr. Goff ) : Yes, Sir. I do not wish to waste time in 
ask . in i f ( or ,, what IS in fact agreed; my learned friend has 
said mat the Commission wants to get on as quickly as 
possible, and of course, so do we, and this is suggested not 
as delaying tactics, but for the convenience of all 
concerned. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, of course I accept that. If by any 
chance we do not finish on the 2nd and 3rd March, I think 
we are agreed that Monday, 6th March, would be con- 
venient; I think we all get into difficulties after the 6th 
In those circumstances I think we are all hoping that we 
week PniS ^ a t ° 8etber on Thursday and Friday of next 



Mr. Brian Hugo Harbour, recalled 
Cross-examination by Mr. Goff continued 



1829. When the Court adjourned on Friday, I think 
I had just put Table SWH 9 to you?— Yes. 

1830. And questions were raised as to itthe percentage 
discount in column 6; do you remember that? — Yes. 

1831. That is iin fact arrived at by ascertaining the 
percentage which the quantified discount in column 5 bears 



to the total of the figures in columns 2 and 3; that is the 
receipts for the increase added to the gross yield? — Yes. 

.. 18 £ 2 v. R )n ,fact the recognised method adopted by 
the British Transport Commission for ascertaining the 
amount of the net yield, to postulate the rate of discount 
according to expected loss of custom, to take a certain 
percentage, is it not?— Yes. 
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1833. And then to add the gross yield to the original timers) ^Thif table is dealing 

receipts and to apply the percenuge to «he aggrega e of to J , £ > 



the original yield, pins the gross receipts, 
ascertain the amount in money of the discount. Yes. 



order to with London Lines, - ~~ — - — • - . 

surplus you obtain there will merely go to ^"“ off R s ? t ^ 
small part of the large accumulated deficit on Bnhsh 

— “ e. t . _ a e ilia, an rl O trill 1 With thfi SCCOUnting 



1834 Therefore if yon do what Mr. Hill has done, Railways?— I am not familiar in detail [with the ““"“*“>8 
namelv start off with the receipts before increase and arrangements of British Railways, but I t wo British 

grSs the n?t to, toe difference bettveen them, being toe snrpluses that occur .» whatever part of toe Btoh 
discoum is a known figure; then you ascertain what per- Railways, system are merged into the general railway 
centage the discount shown in column 5 bears to the picture. 

receipts before increase, plus the gross yield, £OU have Indeed, and the general picture, so far as British 

worked the sum backwards and you have ascertained the Concerned, is that of a large accumulated 

percentage rate?— Yes. deficit, is it not?— At this stage it is. 

1835. And do you observe that if you make that President ): I do not know what “merged into 

calculation, the percentage discount in the last line is 3.11; the ^ cture -- mea ns, but I should think that any surplus 
that is for the further increases proposed at the third on £ accoun t, if it merges anywhere, would merge 
stage?— I observe that 3.11 per cent, Mr. Goff, but I do ^ Commission . s account?— That is true. Sir. 

not asree it as a figure, because I think in the compilation . 

of th! table one rather small error has crept in in this {Mr _ Goff): That is a matter of law, and w°“Id have 

fast line and in my view, in calculating the percentage t0 be considered, but with respect, Sir, I am told that 

discount’ the calculation should have been based not on it is not acc urate since the 1955 Act. 

gross teceipts before 2 “,«5jW0W denJ) . WeU , X think it will turn out to be ,a -matter 

of accounting, rather than a matter of law, Mr. Goff , but 
still, we will wait. 

1848. (Mr. Goff) : If you please, Sir . (To the Witness) : 
Mr. Hill says that having regard amongst other things 
to the serious loss of custom that follows increases, to 
provide an overall surplus it is desirable in the interests 
of the public and of the London Transport Executive 
to keep the surplus to not more than £1.5m. Would 
vou agree with that; you have aimed at £2.1m., have 
you not? — I have not heard Mr. Hill say that to the best 



but’ on £15,410,000. The difference is a minor one 
it varies the percentage from 3.11 to, I think it is, 3.03. 

1836. That is because your tables work in thousands 
and the actual figure was £15,410,000 and you show it 
to the nearest £1,000 in BH 28?— It is not because my 
figures were in round thousands ; it was because I think 
in calculating the yield of the third stage one must add 
in the net yield of the second stage. 

1837. If you look at BH28 — that is taking in the 

£410,000 at (A) in column 4, line 3, and adding that to . 
ithe £15,000,000, before you calculate your sum m respect of my memory, 
of stage (B)’?— Yes. 1849. You have not heard him say anything yet; he 

, ... what ner- has not given evidence. That is what he is going to say. 

1838. We would not quarrel with that What per i would not agree. 

ctoge did you say .hat produced.-! make 3.03 ^ & ^ ^ ^ ^ be ^ ^ , ha „ [10m , 

1839. Would you agree that tWs Jble, SW^coto ^"^^haVJeenrahThere! that’the"^^? sho^bS 

which the net yield has been such a small proportion 
of the gross? — I would agree that. 

And it is the fact, is it not? — It not only appears 



1851. Do you not think that £1.5m. is substantial?— 
Of course it is substantial, but here again we are talking 
in matters of degree. I think £1.5m. is too small for the 
purposes for which it is required. 

1852. If you look at BH28, column 16, in the totals 

1841. So, in other words, that means so large a loss under ( B j_ that j s f or stage 3— the discounted yield ex- 

of customers for so small a return ; is that the right way pected for London Transport Executive is £2,070,000, is at 

of putting it?— I do not think it is. The loss of customers not ? — yes. 

3.0 per cent.; I do not describe that as so large 



on the table, but it is the fact?— Yes. 



IS J.U LI VI wlu. , * w ..... t _ , 

a loss of customers ”, but it is a question of degree. 

1842 But it is a large loss of custom to produce a 
small result, is it not— No, I do not think so ; I cannot 
accept that it is a large loss of customers to produce 
so small an amount. 



1853. — And would you agree that that cotemplates a 
loss of nearly 1-4- per cent, of the total custom?— I have 
not the figure in mind, but it is of that order. You said 
1£ per cent.? 

1854. Yes.— Yes, it is of that order. 

1855. Is the effect of having reserves to meet increased 



1843. Mr Hill says that it seams to replacement costs and other future expenses to increase 
that you could contemplate such a loss of custom to ^ ^ at the expense of i oss 0 f custom and merely 
such a paltry return ; does that criticism surprise y tQ avoid a si^tly larger increase later on as things con- 

It does. tinue?— No. The increases which have been proposed 

1844 And he says that no commercial enterprise would under stage 3 have been proposed in the light of current 
he likeiv to contemplate it? — I would not agree with him ; demands and what we think is the order of magnitude ot 
that is not a view that I could accept. surplus that an undertaking of this size should have. 

(President^ • It would depend, would it not, on whether 1856. But that surplus would not prevent further 
(President) . t p . nrosoerous or whether it increases if you had continued rises in wages and other 

toe commemal epterpme wan prosperous wPetoe ^ ^ ^ ^ mough £or ^ mnst 

was steadily making a loss agree that increases in wages are costly and that they 

(Mr Goff) ■ That would be a factor which one would usually involve quite large sums of money. Such a surplus 
have to bear in mind, Sir; but what we are considering :» ~.-.t w*miSr«l tn mshiinn the ’imoact of wage 



here, and criticising, is that on this particular item 
is so large a loss of custom to get such a smaU return. 

(President): But I suppose the commercial enterprise 
might contemplate getting its increase from other prices? 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed, yes. 

(President): Perhaps Mr. Hill is going to suggest, if 
this is too large a loss to contemplate on season tickets, 
upon what other fares the increase should be imposed; 
I do not know. 



•v not only required to cushion the impact of wage 
increases, but to deal with other rising costs, and it might 
be helpful there. 

1857. And your surplus of £2.1m., as cushioning wage 
increases and dealing with other rising costs, would in fact 
not prevent further increases, but merely slightly reduce 
them, would it not? — I do not want to get too far into this 
argument — I think we are looking too far into the future — 
but I do not think it would prevent further increases. 

1858. Mr. Hill is going to suggest that it is better to 
conserve the custom by keeping the reserve as low as 
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possible now, and then you will have a larger base on 
which to spread the later increases when they arise ; would 
you agree that that is a good policy? — I would not. 

1859. Now I want to come to an entirely different 
subject-matter. You take a 6-day week for comparison 
on the season tickets and ordinary rates in London, do 
you not?— Yes. That is the conventional method of calcu- 
lating, as is shown in my exhibit BH 24 in the last columns, 
16 to 19. It is on the basis of 26 maximum ordinary 
returns in a month, which is equivalent to a 6-day week. 

1860. (, President ): On which sheet of BH24 is this, 
Mr. Harbour? — On Sheet 1, Sir, the monthly season ticket 
rates. 

1861. (Mr. Goff): Why do you take a 6-day week 
and not a 5-day week?— I know that the 6-day week is 
gradually being converted into a 5-day week, but there 
are a lot of people who are still working a 6-day week. 
However, I 'have the figures worked out on the basis of a 
5-day week. 

1862. If you were to take the 5-day week, that would 
reduce the discount of the season ticket as compared with 
the ordinary fare, would it not? — Yes. 

1863. And do you not think, -having regard to present- 
day conditions, that a 5-day week would be a fairer test 
to adopt?— No, r do not, for this -reason, the season tickets 
are available for use on seven days a week, and it is 
common knowledge to us who are engaged in this business 
that there is travel by season ticket holders on Saturdays 
and on Sundays. 

1864. Yes, but by and large -there would not be much 
of that; -for the most part it would be 5-day travel, would 
it not? — I do not agree with that. We find that these 
season tickets are used extensively on other days of the 
week. I would agree to this extent, that perhaps the 
biggest proportion of season ticket holders do travel on 
the five 'days than on the six days, but I do not think it 
is substantially greater. 

1865. If you did take a 5-day week instead of a 6-day 
week, it would produce the discount figure which you show 
in your comparison table at the end of BH24, Sheet 1, 
quite substantially, would it not?— In column 19. You 
are referring to the figure at the end of the tables? 

1866. No, I was referring -to the comparison table at 
the end; it is the four lines. In columns 16 to 19 of 
Sheet 1 you compare the season -ticket rate with the 6-day 
week by four different stages, do you not; it is the 1959 
Scheme and the first, second and third stages? — Yes. 

1867. In which case, if you take a 5-day week instead 
of a 6-day week, the discount would be considerably 
reduced, would it not? — Yes, it would, and I can quote the 
actual figures ; we took the 10-mile rate. 

1868. Yes; we go up to 10 miles too.— My exhibit 
BH 24, Sheet 1 , shows in the last column, if we can take 
that as an example, a discount of 27.8 per cent. 

1869. That is what is there now?— Yes. On the basis 
of a 5-day week, that 27.8 per cent, would be reduced to 
14.6 per cent. 



1875. I just want to refer to your evidence on page 
39, a little above the middle of the first column. My 
learned friend Mr. Fay said: “You can see that, Sir, 
by comparing column 2 in Exhibit BH 24 ”, and then 
having said something to the learned President, he spoke 
to you following the parenthesis where it says “(To the 
Witness ) : “ Is it right that when revenue is required to 
be increased, season tickets should be amongst those to 
bear the burden? (A) I certainly think they should. The 
season-ticket rate is certainly a concessionary rate', and for 
some time I have held the view that the amount of the 
concession is too great. I certainly think that those 
passengers who travel at cheaper rates than the standard 
rate should bear their share ”, and then you are reported 
as having said: “or at least their share— of the increased 
burdens which have to be borne by the Transport under- 
taking ”, What did you mean by “ or at least ”? Are 
you suggesting that season-ticket travellers should bear 
more than a fair share? 



„ (Mr. Fay) : He did not say a “fair share”, he said 
their share. 



1876. (A/r. Goff): “ . . . should bear their share — or 
at least their share”. I assume “their share” meant a 
tair share, and I wondered what you meant by “or at 
least their share”. — I am afraid you are taxing my 
memory as to the reason for the interpolation there. 1 
meant their proper share. 



1877. I would not tax your memory, but you are 
not suggesting that an undue share should be borne by 
the season-ticket holders because of the evidence which 
has been given that they are expensive people to carrv 
u r ^ y ° U J —Not -“ undue ”’ Mr - Goff - The season-tiicket 
holder does enjoy what I have said in this paragraph 
is a concessionary fare as compared with the ordinary 
ticket-holder. 



1878. And, of course, he assumes a standing obliga- 
tion and, subject to a concession in the event of illness 
he * ias P aid Ws money whether he uses the privilege or 
not? — That is true. 



10/7. men lower down that column the learned 
President put this to you : You had been saying that they 
are an expensive type of -traffic to carry because they all 
seek, or the majority of them seek, to travel at one time 
both up to London in the morning and home again in 
file evening, and the learned President then said: “But 
it -is a very difficult comparison, is it not, Mr. Harbour? 
1 should have thought a lot of people would think that 
a person travelling in the middle of the day as the only 
traveller -in one of the cars or coaches of London Trans- 
port „ wa s also an expensive traveller”, and you said: 
Well-Sir, I hope our off-peak loads are higher than 
that. If we only had one passenger travelling— although 
i agree that one sometimes sees a bus completely 
e “ pty • • • 11 « the fact that on off-peak hours buses 

otten do, in faot, run either empty or with only one or two 
passengers, do they not?— No, that is not true. I said 
here that one “ sometimes sees ” a bus completely empty. 
In the off-peak periods we certainly do not get full 
bus-'loiids, of course, but the average load is of the order 
of 16. 



1870. I have not calculated them all, but would the 

33.5 per cent, which appears in column 16 be reduced -to 

21.5 per cent.? — The 33.5 per cent, in column 16 would 
be reduced to 21.4 per cent. 

1871. This is just a small point, but the comparison in 
line 16 — the 1959 Scheme over 24 miles — is a purely 
hypothetical comparison, is it not?— That -is true; the 1959 
scale as quoted -in the Charges Scheme from 25 miles 
upwards, was not fully applied. 

1872. So what you are comparing there in working 
out the discount is the single rate which at above 24 miles 
was more than the actual; that is right, is it? — That is 
right. 

1873. And you are comparing it with the authorised 
price of season tickets which is also above the actual? — 
Yes, that is right. 

1874. So they are both hypothetical figures, both sets 
of comparisons? — Yes, the comparison is quite clear, I 
think. The qualifications you have made are correct. 



1880. But you do often run buses in off-peak hours 
that are, in fact, empty or with only two or -three 
passengers in them, do you not? — No. 

1881. That is true of the trains, is it not? — No I 
certainly would not agree with that on the trains. 

1882. I mean the Underground trains.— Most Under- 
ground trams have certainly got more than two or three 
passengers. 



1883. It is true of British Railways, is it not, at off- 
peak hours; the trains would often run with very few 
passengers? — I cannot agree with the word “often”. 
There are trains with very few passengers going in the 
reverse direction to the general flow of traffic but I 
cannot agree with “ often ”. 

, 188 *- Is there any general flow of traffic in off-peak 

f 2nI»?o dep ^ ? Uf T the Sy - Stem you are talking about. 
I think we are talking about trains now, and you may have 

W?' f m - md V Lo " d ° n Lines trains run to and 
trom London terminals, and the general flow of traffic 
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in off-peak hours on Mondays to Fridays is in the direction 
of London up to a certain time in the morning, and in the 
reverse direction in the afternoon ; but there is a two-way 
movement. 



1885. Would it be right to say that even in accordance 
with the general flow of the off-peak traffic the trains— 
and we are only dealing with London Lines now — would 
be by no means full?— That would be true ; “ no means 
full” at peak-hour standards. 

1886. Or by any standard? — We are dealing in rather 
general terms here when we say “no means full”. No, 
there is accommodation. 



1887. Again, against the general flow in off-peak hours, 
they would be largely empty, would they not?— No, I 
cannot agree that, Mr. Goff. There is a good traffic. The 
trains are not crowded, there is accommodation on them 
in both directions. On the Underground, of course, you 
do get heavier flows of traffic in these off-peak hours, 
because they are into the Central Area of London. 



1888. But is there not sufficient lack of filling of your 
conveyances to make the learned President’s point a good 
one, that the carrying of passengers in off-peak hours is 
also expensive because there are not enough people travel- 
ling in the trains or buses? 



1896 Just to revert for one moment to this question 
of the 'expensive season-ticket traveller, one of the main 
complaints about the expense of the season-ticket 
traveller is that they all want to go to London at the 
same time and they all want to go back at the same 
_ _ n \r no™ no rrnw limits, within an hour 



or two. 

1897 It is inherent in the nature of things that there 
are a vast number of people living around London who 
have to get into London for their business. Yes, it is 
part of the system. 

1898. And, of course, even if there were no season- 
ticket facilities, you would still have that very large 
volume of traffic to contend with, and you would still 
have that difficulty of conveying a large number of 
passengers wishing to go one way at the same time. 
Yes, you would. 

1899 The only other thing I want to trouble you with 
is a small matter of a number of fares which seem to us 
to be anomalous, and we wondered whether you could 
help us with some explanations about them. I am afraid 
this is rather detailed, but there are only about eight or 
nine of them. The first is the one I mentioned before, 
St. John’s Lewisham to Blackheath. The distance is one 
mile 33 chains, and the authorised single fare for that 
would be 3d. a mile, would it not? — Yes. 



0 President ): It is rather a delicate question for Mr. 
Harbour, is it not, associated with my remarks? 

1889. (Mr. Goff): I desire to give him a further oppor- 
tunity of dealing with it. Sir. (To the Witness ): Either 
you agree with that or you do not. — I do not agree. 

1890. Have you considered at all, not as a matter of 
compulsion but as a matter of something it is desirable to 
do, having concessionary fares on the London buses in 
off-peak hours? — We have considered it from time to 
time; we have given very careful consideration to that, 
and on our railways, too. 

1891. Let us take the buses first so that we do not get 
too muddled. You have not, in fact, adopted it at all, 
have you? — Not in more recent times. There have been 
such fares in earlier years before the war. 

1892. The Edmonton Borough Council say: “For con- 
siderable periods during the day buses in outlying parts 
of the Board’s Areas often contain only two or three 
passengers.” That, again, is something with which you 
would not entirely agree? — I would not, no. It is a 
general statement, and I do not think it is true. 

1893. They suggest you would derive considerable 
revenue if you did devise a scheme for charging reduced 
fares in off-peak hours, on some of your routes at all 
events. Would you agree that that might be a fair thing 
so say? — No, I do not agree that. As a commercial pro- 
position I have serious doubts about the wisdom of such 
a course. 

1894. Then they desire to put this forward for your 
consideration. I cannot press it here because it is not a 
matter of compulsion, but they desire to put forward the 
suggestion that during the hours of daylight concessions 
might be made to old-age pensioners, which would assist 
them to visit their friends and relatives and at the same 
time would be a help to you in increasing the revenue 
on buses which would otherwise be unproductive? — This 
is no new suggestion, and the Edmonton Council are by 
no means the only body or Local Authority to have made 
suggestions of that sort in the past. We have them fairly 
frequently, not only for old-age pensioners, but for many 
other classes of people who are in receipt of small 
incomes. We have rejected that concession, and we do 
feel that in spite of the considerations of sympathy which 
these requests, naturally arouse in one, these are matters 
which should be dealt with under the general heading of 
welfare. It is not a matter for a Transport Authority, 
we feel. 



1900. Which would give you 6d.? — Yes. 

1901. Which is what is, in fact, actually charged. But 
the actual rate in force for snigle tickets is 2±d. and not 
3d., is it not? You get the day return which is assimilated 
to "London Transport, but the single fare should be the 
ordinary fare charged on British Railways, should it not, 
and therefore it should be 5d. and not 6d.? — The 
statutory fare on British Railways is 3d. per mile. 

1902. Indeed.— British Railways’ London Lines have 
adopted a general scale, within their existing charging 
powers, of about 2£d. per mile. There are some variations 
as between Regions, but they have the right to charge 
3d. a mile. 

1903. Indeed they have.— And that right has been 
exercised here for the specific reason of getting 
co-ordination or assimilation of the single fares as 
between St. John’s Lewisham and Blackheath with the 
road services. 

1904. It is to assimilate with the road services?— That 
particular case is. 

1904a. Then there is Waterloo to Vauxhall, a distance 
of a mile and a quarter. That is also charged at 6d. 
single, whereas if you adopt the 2£d. rate it would be 5d. 
Is that, again, a matter of assimilation with the road 
services, or is there some other explanation? — I cannot 
readily give you the explanation there, but the charge 
which British Railway are making for the ordinary single 
fare is within their charging powers. 

1905. I am not suggesting that you are not entitled 
to do it, Mr. Harbour. I said at the start the authorised 
fare would be 6d., but what we are inquiring is why, 
when 2-id. is the rate, in fact, generally charged — and it 
is, is it not? — Generally, but there are variations of it. 

1906. Why we have these variations between the ones 
which I have just mentioned, St. John’s Lewisham to 
Blackheath, and Waterloo to Vauxhall? — I do no know 
that particular one. We can inquire and give the explana- 
tion. 

1907. It is 1J miles distances and the fare is 6d. Then 
Liverpool Street to Maryland. The chargeable mileage 
is five miles, the scale fare at 2|d. would be Is. Id., but 
you actually charge Is. 2d. Do you know the reason 
for it? — Yes. I am not familiar with that particular 
fare, of course, but the Eastern Region have adopted a 
scale of single fares which have a certain amount of 
rounding up of odd pence. It is, again, all within the 
3d. a mile charging powers. 



1895. You are satisfied, are you, that in off-peak hours 
you have sufficient passengers on your buses and your 
Underground trains to make concessionary fares in off- 
peak hours something which, as a commercial matter, you 
should not adopt? — That is right. 



1908. I am not suggesting it is not, I am merely asking 
why there is some deviation from the generally accepted 
practice of making it actually 2-id. — As I sa'id, the Eastern 
Region have adopted a somewhat different application of 
the 2id. a mile on their suburban lines. 
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1909. What do you mean by a “somewhat different 
application”? It is either 2±d. or something else. — I 
think it is in the interest of mechanisation. The Eastern 
Region have gone a long way in the mechanisation of 
their fares and they avoid Id. denominations. 

1910. That is to avoid a penny, is it? — Then the next 
one may be the same, Liverpool Street to Forest Gate. 
It is six miles, at 2£d. we make 'it Is. 3d., and it is, in 
fact, charged at Is. 4d? — It looks as though they have 
rounded to even numbers, 2, 4, 6 and 8. That has been 
done in the interests of mechanisation of ticket issue, which 
is a very big problem. 

1911. The next one is Waterloo to Earlsfield. We 
have got into a different Region now, and that seems to 
go the other way. The chargeable mileage is six miles, 
and if you take that at 24d. a mile it is Is. 3d., but the 
actual fare is Is. 2d. Would that be the same reason, but 
done the other way round? — No, I do not think that is 
the same reason in that case. The Southern Region have 
not as yet adopted mechanised ticket issue to the extent 
of the Eastern Region. It is Is. 3d., you say? 

1912. Yes. — It is within their charging powers. I do 
not know the detailed reasons as to why it is Is. 3d. 
instead of Is. 4d. 

[President): It is rather a pity to mention it for the 
Earlsfield people, Mr. Goff, because it may go up this 
evening. 



1913. [Mr. Goff): I wanted to be quite fair, Sir. (To 
the Witness) : You do not know the reason? — No, not 
in detail. It may be one of a number of things. There 
are still a few sub-standard fares that have been gradually 
lifted, and it may be one of those that still remain. 

1914. Then Liverpool Street to Seven Kings. The scale 
fare at 2£d. a mile would be Is. lid., the actual fare is 
2s. Od. That is the same thing as you explained before, 
is it? — That is the same reason again. 

1915. Then Liverpool Street to Goodmays, 2s. Id. 
becomes 2s. 2d. That would be the same thing again? — 
Yes. 

1916. Then Liverpool Street to Romford, 2s. 9d. 
charged at 2s. lOd? — Yes. 

1917. Liverpool Street to Gidea Park, 2s. lid. charged 
at 3s. Od., and Liverpool Street to Shenfield, 4s. 5d. charged 
at 4s. 6d. They are all covered by the same explanation? — 
By this same explanation, yes; a slightly higher scale at 
certain points of the scale where uneven numbers are con- 
verted into even numbers in the interests of mechanisation. 

1918. ( President ): Upwards? — Upwards, yes. 

1919. (Mr. Goff): Always upwards? — Yes. 

1920. ( President ): Before Mr. MacLaren puts his first 
question, may I ask this: At least 90 per cent, of the 
London Transport revenue from season tickets is from 
journeys 20 miles and less, is it not? — Oh, yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. MacLaren: 



1921. I am going to ask you one or two questions 
about London Lines first, if I may. You were good 
enough to give us the receipts for 1958 and 1959 and your 
budget for 1960 — Yes, in my evidence-in-chief. 

1922. You also gave us details reconciling the figures 
for the three years? — Yes. 

1923. I would like to ask you about your receipt 
figures. How do you know what the receipts of London 
Lines are? First of all, I believe they are given to you 
by officers of the Region, are they not? — Oh, yes, through 
the Central organisation of the British Transport Com- 
mission. 

1924. How are these receipts calculated? — They are 
calculated from the actual booking office returns for 
journeys on London Lines. 

1925. Does that mean that every ticket issued within 
the London Area to a destination within the London Area 
is known and counted? — Yes. 

1926. It is an actual return of tickets sold between 
known destinations? — Yes. 

1927. That applies to singles, day returns and season 
tickets? — Yes, a most elaborate piece of accounting at each 
of the booking offices. 

1928. Is there any calculation or assessment in it at 
all? — No, these are actual figures. 

1929. Would you look at page 60, Day Four, Q.36. 
Mr. Winchester was being examined, and the question is: 
“ Just tell me this: where did you get your receipts from; 
were they taken from Mr. Harbour’s tables, or were they 
your own work? — No; that was taken from Mr. Harbour.” 
May I now invite you to cast you eye down to Q.42, 
where the question is: “Do you think it has been 
sufficiently allowed for in considering whether you should 
put forward proposals for a fares increase in so short a 
time? — May I remind you of what I said in putting these 
figures forward in the first instance? It was that these 
are only a very rough check on the fares, which were 
settled first in relation to London Transport, and I said 
that if, for example, you thought my estimates were £lm. 
out either in receipts or in expenses, I would not be in the 
least disturbed.” 

(Mr. Fay): This is the future year. 

1930. (Mr. MacLaren) : I do not think it was ; at any 
rate, the Witness can explain it. (To the Witness) : What 



does that answer mean? — I do not know that you ought 
to ask me that. I do not know that I can help you there. 

(President): Do you want Mr. Winchester back? 

1931. (Mr. MacLaren): No, Sir. (To the Witness): 
Are you saying that there is no doubt at all about the 
quantum of expenses? — I am not saying that. 

1932. I am sorry, I meant income. — I am saying there 
is no doubt at all about the actual figures of London 
Lines’ receipts that I gave in my evidence. You realise 
that I referred to the budget estimate, and I gave particu- 
lars of the budget receipts for the year 1960, and that is 
a forecast. 

1933. Because you have not the full year’s figures 
yet? — No. 

1934. That I follow. Is it that you do not agree with 
Mr. Winchester, or you do not understand what he meant 
when he said the income could be £lm. out? — I would 
say this quite categorically, that when I quoted the figures 
of passenger receipts for London Lines I quoted actuals 
and certain forecasts for the future, and they are related 
to facts and reasonable forecasts. There is no prospect — 
and I say this for myself — of my estimates of budget 
receipts for the year 1960 or 1961 being £lm. out. 

1935. There is no question of their being £lm. out? — 
Not in my judgment. 

(Mr. Fay): Surely Mr. Goff was cross-examining at 
that stage on the components of the receipts, how much of 
the additional receipts was the product of increases in 
fares and how much was increases in traffic. That is 
what the cross-examination, as I understand it, was about, 
and it cannot affect the actual total figures, which is a 
known figure. 

(President): I think you must keep those observations 
for later, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir. 

1936. (Mr. MacLaren): Do you agree with Mr. 
Winchester this far, that the figures of receipts and 
expenses are put forward as just a rough guide to see 
Whether assimilation with London Transport produces a 
reasonable result? In other words, that the figure of 
income which you have provided and the figure of expenses 
provided by Mr. Winchester are put forward just to see 
if assimilation with London Transport brings a reasonable 
result? — These figures are put forward in what I think is 
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a very sincere attempt to show the financial position of 
London Lines. 

1937. Do you disagree with Mr. Winchester on this 
also, that the sole reason for putting forward these income 
and expenditure figures is to test whether assimilation 
between London Lines and London Transport yields a 
reasonable result? — I accept what Mr. Winchester said. 

1938. You agree with that— Yes, I agree with that. 

1939. It follows, therefore, does it, that the increase 
in season-ticket charges on London Lines which produced 
the result about which you have been questioned and 
I do not ask you further questions about it— arises purely 
from assimilation with London Transport?— Not as I 
understand it, no. There is financial need on London 
Lines, and the proposals which I have put forward, within 
the framework of assimilation because the principle of 
assimilation was preferred, are required in order to meet 
increased costs. 

( President ): You know, Mr. Winchester first of all said 
it was “merely” for the purposes of assimilation, and 
later on he withdrew the word “merely” and said he 
meant “ primarily.” That is Qs. 67, 68 and 69, having 
said earlier that British Railways were short of money. 

1940. [Mr. MaeLaren ): Yes, we know that. Sir. {To 
the Witness ): Perhaps I should read those questions to 
you, Mr. Harbour. At the top of the second column 
on page 61 you will see Q.67: “I am suggesting to 
you that having regard to the size of the amount you 
are going to get and the known opposition to this type 
of thing, it was not a sound business move to propose 
this increase merely as a matter of assimilation, this is 
a thing which would have been better left out? (A) It 
is not merely as a matter of assimilation. We need the 
money. (Q) But you said it was. You said you did 
not mind if your estimate was £lm. out, the London 
Lines’ increase was merely a matter of assimilation? 
(A) I said ‘ primarily ’, I think. If not, may I correct 
it now? (Q) You did say ‘merely’, but you want to 
resile from that, do you? (A) If I did I apologise. I 
certainly did not mean ‘merely’, I meant primarily, in 
the first instance”. I want to press this a little if I may, 
because the season-ticket increase on London Lines of 
£250,000 is such a sum that if the estimates were £lm. 
out one way or another, it is not so very important. 
Was that particular increase an increase by way of 
assimilation?— My answer to that is “No”. The 
increases in the London Lines’ charges, whether they be 
season-ticket charges or ordinary fare charges, were 
determined by the need of London Lines for additional 
revenue to meet the additional costs. 

1941 Mr. Harbour, you cannot have it both ways. 
Are you now telling the Tribunal that the season-ticket 
rate of London Transport was fixed by assimilation with 
the needs of London Lines? — I do not think I was saying 
that. 

1942. Which is right? The needs of which undertaking 
determine this income? — The needs of both undertakings. 



mileage would constitute the bulk of that, the major part 
of the £0.2m. 



1945 Would that lower mileage be mainly lost mileage 
between budget and aotual experience?— We are dealing 
with the year 1959? Yes, it would mainly have been that. 

1946. That is the revenue 'lost you attribute to the lost 
mileage between the budget and the yield? Yes. There 
was a certain amount of lost mileage allowed for in the 
budget. 






„ T.hi« i<s additional. ' 



1948 Would you now go to the same figures comparing 
the 1959 actual with the 1960 estimated, other causes 
minus £0.6m. Could you help me with that one? What 
is the figure there for lost mileage?— We are dealing with 
a larger difference here, £0.6m. 

1949. Have you the break-down of that? — The break- 
down of that has just been handed to me. The figures 
I originally had when I compiled this table show that the 
£0.6m. is constituted as follows: There was a reduction 
of roundly £lm. on buses due to lost mileage, and an 
•increase of roundly £600,000 on our railways due to a 
transfer of traffic, we think, from the bus services which 
during 1960 were suffering from a very heavy staff shortage 
which produced an unpleasant degree of irregularity. 
Those two figures are the main constituent elements of 
the £0.6m. shown in BH 21. 



1950. Minus £lm. plus £0.6m. gives me minus £0.4m.; 
is that right?— I rounded my figure of £lm. off. There 
was an estimated loss of £lm. on Central buses, and there 
is another £200,000 on trolley-buses, that is £1,200,000, 
and then you get the £0.6m. addition on the railways 
which, I think, produces a net reduction of £0.6m. as 
shown in the Exhibit. 



1951. Was the minus £0.2m. on trolley-buses also lost 
mileage? — Lost mileage due to staff shortage. 

1952. The same problem; I follow. So that your esti- 
mate of your loss of receipts from this cause in 1960 — 
and I am only talking about the loss at the moment— was, 
on the road services, £1.2m. With a compensating increase 
in your railway traffic of £0.6m.? — Yes. 

1953. Could I invite you in this connection to look at 
AE 4, line 13. That is change in volume of traffic. That 
is your figure, I expect, and it 'is given as £0.7m. — Line 13 
is £0.7m. 



1954. It is described as “ Change in volume of traffic ”, 
I think. — “ etc.” 



1955. Could you help me this far with this figure: I 
expect it includes the overall minus £0.6m. in BH21? — 
Oh. yes, and it also includes the other items that are 
mentioned individually. 

1956. It is the effect of those items listed in BH21? — 
Yes. 



1957. Minus £0.4m., plus £lm., plus £2m., and minus 
£0.6m.? — Y es. 



1943. You would agree, would you not, that if it is 
desirable to meet the needs of London Lines, it is desirable 
also to know what the costs are in order to meet them?— 
Yes, it is desirable to know what the costs are. It is 
impossible to be precise about the costs, but estimates 
have been prepared of the costs. 

1944. I think I will leave that matter. Could I now 
turn to the effect in pounds, shillings and pence of the 
changes of volume of traffic on London Transport, the 
mileage changes and the like, and it might be best if I 
asked you to look at your own Table BH 21. Would you 
look at the line comparing 1959 with the original budget. 
You have “ Other causes (mainly effect of lower mileage) 
minus £0.2m.” Could you say how that £0.2m. is con- 
stituted? What I should like to know is what part of it 
is lost mileage, first.— What I am doing here in this Exhibit 
BH21 is to compare, in the first part of it, the actual 1959 
receipts with the original budget of £78.3m., and there is 
a difference between those two figures of £lm., which is 
almost entirely attributable to the effect of fares increases. 
The other causes of minus £0.2m. are made up of a 
number of different reasons, and I have not got amongst 
my papers the detailed analysis; but the effect of the lower 



1958. So it is just the summation of those figures? — 
Yes. 

1959. I wanted to have that clear, because I rather 
assumed that the £0.7m. did, in fact, include in itself the 
lost mileage, which was £1.2m., with the compensating 
revenue on the railways? — Yes. 

1960. If we transfer our attention now from line 13 
to line 10 we have the other side of the picture, I think, 
the saving in expense to London Transport through the 
mileage reduction, described as “ saving, including main- 
tenance, arising from mileage changes”? — Yes. 

1961. I understand that is made up of two factors, 
wages £lm. and other savings £0.3m? — I cannot analyse 
the variations in working expenses, that is a matter for 
Mr. Everehed, and he gave evidence about it. 

1962. All I wanted to put to you was an operating 
question, because you are in charge of operations, are 
you not? — Yes, I am. 

1963. If we put that minus £1.3m. on the expenses 
side against the minus £1 2m. which is your loss of revenue 
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on the buses, it would appear, would it not, that the 
income so far as the road was concerned, took all but 
£0.1m. of the savings. Would that be right, or is that 
picture incomplete? — I am in difficulty in giving you an 
answer to that question which you have just put to me. 

I think Mr. Evershed did give the make-up of the reduc- 
tion of £1.3m. at line 10. 

1964. Yes. The note that I have is that it constitutes 
savings in wages of £lm. through the men not being 
there, and other savings of £0.3m. The men not being 
there is the effect of the staff shortage? — That is the staff 
shortage, the lost mileage. 

1965. The effeot of the staff shortage was the lost 
mileage? — Yes. 

1966. So that seems a fair comparison. It is an impor- 
tant operational question, is it not? — A very important 
operational question. 

1967. So it would seem from the figures, as I under- 
stand them, that the savings effected by staff shortage 
were within £0.1m. of the loss of revenue on your bus 
services? — It would appear so. 

1968. And that is the sort of impression you have of 
looking after the operational work of the fleet, is it? 
That fits in with your general impression of what was 
happening? — Oh, yes. 

1969. Another effect of running the mileage you did 
run with your short staff was an increase in overtime 
and rest-day working, shown at line 11, of £0.4m? — Yes. 

1970. So that the overall result on the road services 
seems to be that the additional expense of working time 
resulted in an overall loss after ithe total savings in wages 
had been taken into account and put against the loss 
of revenue on the buses ; is that right? — I find some 
■difficulty in following that question, for this reason: 
We are now breaking our operations down into individual 
items. In the year 1960 we suffered a very heavy staff 
shortage, and in order to maintain the level of operation 
which we did, in fact, maintain we had to indulge in 
a large amount of additional overtime and rest-day 
working. Had we not done that, traffic receipts would 
have suffered still more. 

1971. Precisely. One of the effects of the staff shortage 
was to very greatly disturb your running schedules? — Yes. 

1972. Would you attribute a portion of the £1.2m. 
loss to the disturbance of the schedules? Do you follow 
what I mean? You are running fewer vehicles, that is 
the one difficulty ; but if the schedules are disturbed and 
the vehicles do not come when they are expected simply 
because a vehicle is missing from the schedule, does that 
not cause a greater loss than a planning reduction of 
service? — Oh, yes, that must be so. A planned reduction 
can produce an even service on paper, and, subject to 
the limitations of traffic congestion, an even service on 
the road ; but our staff shortage did involve us in the 
cancellation of journeys and produce an uneven service 
which we endeavoured to correct, as far as we were able 
to do so, by the ordinary traffic control methods that 
we employ on the road, by delaying vehicles or speeding 
them up to close the gaps. 

1973. Would you attribute a substantial part of that 
heavy . loss on your road vehicles of £1.2m. to this 
disturbance of schedules? — To this lost mileage, yes. 

1974. You did say that you would lose far more 
passengers, if your service ran down, than you are likely 
to lose from other causes? — I did say that. I think it 
follows that if the service deteriorates in terms of 
irregularity or reliability, then your revenue will suffer. 

1975. I expect, having had this experience in 1960, 
you are taking measures to deal with it in the current 
year? — We took measures in 1960. The preliminary and 
essential step was taken in October, 1960, when the rates 
of pay were increased for our drivers and conductors. 

1976. I meant dealing with your staff position as it is, 
as you find it. In fixing your schedules are you taking 
into account the staff you, in fact, have? — Yes. 

1977. And so it should not be a question any more, 
unless you have another collapse in your staff numbers. 



of vehicles not running their schedules? — I am afraid we 
still have a substantial staff shortage. The deficiency 
was considerable. At the height of our staff shortage 
in the middle of 1960 the figures worked out at 15£ per 
cent, of establishment. The situation has improved, but 
there is still a substantial staff shortage. 

1978. That I appreciate. What I was asking was this: 

In fixing your schedules are you fixing schedules that 
are commensurate with the staff you have, in fact, got? 

— Yes, plus an amount of overtime and rest-day working. 

1979. Including the overtime that is available to you, 

I follow that. So it should not be a question any more 
of loss through schedules being spoilt? — You cannot alter 
schedules daily. 

1980. That is appreciated. — A time-table when it is 

introduced throughout our road service fleet takes three 
or four months to alter. We are hoping for an improving 
staff position 

1981. Let us take it by steps. Your staff position has 
improved? — Yes. 

1982. And it is continuing to improve slightly, is it? 

It is not going the other way? — Oh, no. At this moment 
it is continuing to improve. 

1983. That being so, and your having fixed your 
schedules in accordance with your present staff position, 
the point I am putting to you is right, that you do not 
expect your schedules to be disrupted by lack of staff 
now — or do you still expect that? — We still expect that 
to happen. 

1984. How has that come about? — First of all, our 
schedules have been fixed, not in relation to the staff 
position which exists to-day, but the staff position which 
we hope we shall obtain. 

1985. That is what I was asking you. So the situation 
is that your schedules are fixed for a staff you have not 
got? — No. We hope to make good the margin by 
additional overtime and rest-day working ; indeed, we 
have an undertaking from the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union that they will collaborate with us in 
securing that objective. 

1986. Additional to the £0.4m. shown in line 11 of 
the first column? — I expect the cost will increase in 1961. 

1987. And you are relying on that, are you, to operate 
your schedules? — We are. 

1988. Do you expect that they will, in fact, be dis- 
rupted? — I do not expect our services will be “ disrupted ”. 

I expect that there will be a continuous improvement. 

1989. I would like just to take your mind back one 
step to AE2, line 11. Here we see a comparison between 
the 1959 budget and the actual, and there is an increase 
in the overtime and rest-day working over the budget of 
£0.6m., and between 1959 and 1960 an actual increase 
of £0.4m., and you are now saying that that figure will 
go up again? — I think it will. 

1990. And you are paying that price, are you, in order 
that your schedules may be kept up? — No, in order that 
we may give London an adequate bus service. 

1991. You cannot have it both ways, Mr. Harbour; 
you have agreed with me that if the bus service is 
unreliable, those are exactly the conditions which lose 
traffic? — Yes. 

1992. And it is unreliable because you have not the 
staff to operate it and for no other reason ; is that right?— 
Ignoring the effect of traffic congestion, that is right. 

1993. Yes, I follow, but that is right. Is it not impor- 
tant, therefore, that your services should be scheduled so 
that the staff you employ can in faot operate them with- 
out further running down of services? — That is important 
and that is our objective. 

1994. Very well ; is it not possible of achievement? — 
I think it is. 

1995. Do you expect to achieve it?— We do. 

1996. Would you expect from that a substantial benefit 
in receipts?— I would expect some benefit from if. 
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1997. We know the loss ; it is £1.2m. less, as you think, 

and it may well be so, the transfer to the Underground. 
What would you expect the benefit to be? — I am not 
following your question, as to whether you are asking me 
to quantify the additional receipts that London Transport 
would receive if they worked a full scheduled service 

1998. No, not at all; I am asking you what benefit 
you would expect to achieve from running regular 
schedules instead of what, as everyone knows, has been the 
experience of London Transport in 1960, services that are 
badly run down? — We would expect an increase in our 
revenue. 

1999. Of how much?— We would expect also a loss 
of some of the revenue which has gone to the Under- 
ground system as a consequence of the deficiencies in the 
bus system. 

2000. Yes, but how would you quantitfy it?— I should 
want to see this happen before I can quantitfy it ; it is an 
extremely difficult thing to do. In submitting my estimate 
of budget receipts for 1961, I did explain that I was 
working largely in the dark, and this is one of the most 
difficult propositions to quantitfy. 



2001 You see, it is not as if it were a low figure; 
it is a 'figure of the order of £1.0m?— It might be. 

2002. And you have very carefully quantified for us 
figures of much smaller dimensions than that? — Yes— in 
retrospect. 

2003. No, in forecast. In all fairness to yourself, 
Mr. Harbour, you have shown us how one year might be 
balanced with another, and how to take that assessment 
forward into the next year.— I have done my best, yes. 

2004. I am sure you have. Now here is a large figure 
which you have found from experience has happened; 
you have your minus from 1959 to 1960, and now I am 
asking you if an estimate for the plus? — I am afraid I 
cannot help you. 

2005. But there will be something?— Yes, the figures 
I have submitted here. 

2006. Yes— there will be something?— There will be 
something, and it might be substantial. It might be in 
the order of £1.0m., but I doubt it. 

(, President ): Does anybody else wish to cross-exarrrine 
Mr. Harbour? 



Cross-examined by Mr. Vine 



2007. I appear on behalf of the Southend Corporation, 
and therefore I am particularly concerned with the 
London, Tilbury & Southend Line, as to which you speak. 
May I invite your attention to Exhibit AD 2; that was 
not put in by you, but by a colleague of yours, Mr. 
Dickson, for the purposes of comparison? — Yes. 

2008. I think that exhibit relates to British Railways 
outside London? — Yes. 

2009. And the dark black line indicates the discount 
for a person travelling using a season ticket on a 5-day 
week ; it is for a man who does not go to work on Satur- 
days. If you take a distance of 36 miles, would you agree 
that the discount allowed for a season ticket holder is 
in fact 54 per cent, on the proposals? — I have to interpret 
this chart. What distance did you say? 

2010. 36 miles; I put it to you that the discount is 
about 54 per cent? 

2011. (President): Yes, it is about that. Do you agree, 
Mr. Harbour? — Yes, it is, Sir. 

2012. (Mr. Vine): Now let us turn to London Lines, 
including the London, Tilbury & Southend Line. The 
distance from Fenchurch Street to Southend Central is 
about 36 miles, I believe?— Yes, thereabouts. 

2013. You are proposing an ordinary single fare of 
6s. 2d.?— Yes. 

2014. That means an ordinary return fare of 12s. 4d.? — 
Yes. 

2015. Taking a 5-day week, 22 return journeys per 
month at 12s. 4d., I think gives you £13 11s. 4d.?— Yes, 
I will accept that. 

2016. And the monthly season ticket rate proposed on 
the new 11th Schedule for 36 miles is £8 5s. Od. — Yes. 

2017. If you take the discount that you get by paying 
£8 5s. Od. instead of £13 11s. 4d„ I think the discount is 
approximately 39 per cent.? — Yes. 

2018. Why is there a discount of 54 per cent, on 
British Railways other than London Lines, and only 39 per 
cent, on British Railways London Lines? — Well, the 
British Railways scale which is 'illustrated in Exhibit AD 2 
is, as 4s said in the heading, a headroom scale. 

2019. Is not your scheme a headroom scheme? — Not of 
the same character. These are specific proposals put 
forward. 

2020. But yours is a scheme for London Transport 
Executive, and it is a headroom scheme, is it not ; that is 
the whole basis of the case? — No, not at all. These are 
proposals for actual fares to be implemented. 

2021. The third stage? — Yes. 



2022. Immediately? — I did not say that; no decision 
has been reached. 

2023. Then if it has not been deoided as to whether 
it is to be immediate or not, surely you are in fact getting 
a headroom? — No; you are using the expression “head- 
room ” in a different way from the way in which it has 
been used for British Railways. 

2024. I put it to you that if on the bulk of British 
Railways the discount is 54 per cent., the discount on 
London Lines should be similar? — I do not agree. 

2025. On the London, Tilbury & Southend Line you 
propose to increase the adult single by Id., from 6s. Id. 
to 6s. 2d. for 36 miles? — Yes. 

2026. You have already done it temporarily, under one 
temporary Order, for 1£ and 2 miles? — Yes. 

2027. And under the Temporary Order, for 1960, you 
have done it from 3 to 15 miles? — Yes. 

2028. Why do you want to make this additional charge 
of Id. under stage 3?— In order to raise the additional 
money in revenue. 

2029. Do you think it will make a lot of difference on 
36 miles? — I do. 

2030. Do you think there are a lot of travellers on 
season tickets at 36 miles? — I think there are. 

2031. There is no proposed increase for adult singles 
on other than London Lines, is there — No; the statutory 
rate is 3d. a mile. 

2032. And there is no proposed increase for adult 
singles for British Railways other than the London, 
Tilbury & Souithend Line; I am talking of adult single 
tickets? — No. 

2033. There is no proposal to increase them by Id. 
—No. 

2034. Then why is there a proposal to increase the 
charge on the London, Tilbury & Southend Line by Id.? 
— The other lines operated by British Railways were 
comprised within London Lines and working under an 
adult single scale of 3d. per mile, and questions have been 
asked here which show that those charges have been 
increased within the overriding scale. 

2035. Yes, but in 1959 the Tribunal thought fit to 
agree to a statutory rate of 3d. a mile for London Lines 
other than the London, Tilbury & Southend Line, but 
there was another scale for the London, Tilbury & 

Southend Line — And throughout London Transport, 

the Underground and the buses. 

2036. The next thing about which I want to ask you 
is this: You are proposing an increase on the ordinary 
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fare, again on the London, Tilbury & Southend Line, of 
Id., from 6s. Id. to 6s. 2d.? — Yes. 

2037. Taking that as an increase of Id. for each way, 
that is 2d. a day? — Yes. 

2038. And assuming that somebody works a 5-day 
week for 50 weeks in the year, taking a fortnight’s holiday, 
that is 250 2d.’s, which is £2 Is. 8d.? — Yes. 

2039. You are proposing to increase from November, 
1959, your annual season ticket for 36 miles from £74 
11s. Od. to £89. 4s. Od. under stage 3?— I will take your 
figures there; I have not a copy of the Application. 

I am looking at Exhibit BH 24, which quotes the monthly 
rates, but which does not give 36 miles. Would you give 
me the figures again? 

2040. The November, 1959, rate is £74 11s. Od. ; 
that was allowed by the Tribunal under the 1959 Scheme. 
Now you are proposing, under stage 3, to charge 
£89 4s. Od. per annum? — Yes. 

2041. That is a difference of £14 13s. Od. — Yes. 

2042. Do you not think it is outrageous that the annual 
effect of an increase of Id. on the ordinary fare is only 
£2 Is. 8d., whereas you are increasing the annual season 
ticket rate by £14 13s. Od.?— I do not think it is 
outrageous. 

2043. I now invite your attention to Exhibit BH25; 
if you look at column 1, at the distance of 35 miles, which 
is the nearest for this purpose, if you go to the right- 
hand column you show there an increase of something 
over 25 per cent, in season ticket rates between the actual 
introduced on the 1st November, 1959, and what is pro- 
posed under stage 3? — Yes. 

2044. You are not suggesting, I suppose, that the 
expenses of the Commission have gone up by 25 per cent, 
in that period of 15 months? — I really do not know what 
that figure would be. 

2045. Have you any idea of how the expenses of the 
Commission have risen in 15 months, or by what per- 
centage? — No, I have not. 

2046. It is not suggested, is it, that wages in general 
have risen by 25 per cent, in 15 months? — No. 

2047. What I am putting to you is that the proposal 
to charge the public £89 4s. Od. a year for a season ticket 
between London and Southend is a very large proportion 
of their income? — I do not know what the average income 
of a Southend resident is. 

2048. Take, for example, a young man from Southend 
who decides to go into an insurance office in the City, 
or to apprentice himself to an engineering works on the 
east side of London ; to him £89 is a very large sum of 
money out of his taxed income, is it not? — Yes. 

2049. Then take another example, that of a young 
woman with the ink still wet on her typing diploma, who 
goes into an office in the City; there again, £89 is a 
very large sum of money out of her taxed income, is 
is not? — Yes, it would be. 

2050. Now take the ordinary family, who takes the 
two children for a walk at the week-ends, spends part 
of it mowing the lawn and that sort of thing — quite an 
ordinary sort of man— I put it to you again that £89 
is a very large sum of money out of his taxed income? — 
I do not know what your “ordinary man” is; I have 
difficulty in envisaging him. 

2051. I am referring to a man whose income is some- 
where between £800 and £1,600 a year? — That is a very 
wide margin. 

2052. But I put it to you that whatever the size of the 
margin, £89 is a very large sum of money out of his 
taxed income. 

( President ): But this all depends upon what the word 
“large” means. £89 is £89; I should regard it as a 
large part of my income, if I had to put it down. 

(Mr. Vine) : Taking a man earning about £1,000 a year, 
it is almost a crippling proportion of his income — 



( President ): This is really speech, you know, Mr. Vine. 
(Mr. Vine): I was trying to bring out my point. Sir, 
but I will leave that. 

(. President ) : You can bring it out later on. 

2053. (Mr. Vine) (To the Witness): I will put it to you 
that the Transport Commission have lured the public with 
low fares down to the coast; they get them there, and 
then : “ It’s your money or your life ”. — I deny that. 

2054. Now may we turn to your evidence; will you 
look at column 1 of page 39 of the Third Day, where 
you do not seem to take a very good view of the season 
ticket holders. You say that they are your expensive 
travellers ; do you think they should take a bigger burden 
upon themselves in their share of expenses on the railways? 

— I think they should bear their share. 

2055. What do you think is their proper share; what 
do you think the ultimate ought to be? The discount is 
now 39 per cent.; do you think that discount should 
remain for ever as being a fair discount, or do you want 
to reduce it one day to 20 per cent, or 25 per cent;? — 

I cannot look as far into the future as that; I cannot 
deal with ultimate objectives. I think the present dis- 
count — you quoted 39 per cent, just now — is on the high 
side. 

2056. You think that is a high discount? — Yes. 

2057. Then would you look into the future; I would 
like to see which way the Commission’s mind is work- 
ing — 

(President): I do not think Mr. Harbour, or perhaps 
anybody, can say how the Commission’s mind is working 
with regard to something that is going to happen in the 
future. 

2058. (Mr. Vine) (To the Witness): You say you think 
39 per cent, is high; what would you like it to be? 

(President) : Do you mean if he were a traveller on a 
season ticket, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine) : No, Sir ; I am putting it to him as a repre- 
sentative of the Executive. 

(President) : As a representative of the Executive, he 
says it is in fact 39 per cent, and that is a high discount ; 
as a traveller he may have a different view. 

2059. (Mr. Vine) (To the Witness): In your official 
capacity, what do you feel it ought to be? — Are you 
asking for a personal view, or for an official view? 

2060. I do not know. You have expressed a view — 

whether that is a personal view or an official view I do 
not know — 'that 39 per cent, is high ; under that same hat, 
what do you think it ought to be? — I think the discount 
should be lower than 39 per cent., and 

2061. How much lower?— You are asking me to look 
forward into some future situation, but I do not know 
all the circumstances surrouding it. 

2062. Leave out the future; you say it is too high 
at the moment. Speaking under the same hat, and with 
the same voice, what do you think it ought to be? — On 
present charges, and on present levels of cost, I should 
think something more like 30 per cent, would be reason- 
able. 

2063. I put it to you that the season ticket holders 
are probably your most important travellers? — They are 
very important travellers ; it is a class of travel to which 
we pay most regard, and we do our utmost to meet their 
requirements. 

2064. Can we have a look now at your Exhibit BH 28 — 
(President) : Would it be inconvenient for you to adjourn 

now, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine): No, Sir; I shall only have about another 
ten minutes for Mr. Harbour, but that is quite a con- 
venient point. 

(President) : Very well ; we will adjourn now until five 
minutes past two. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 
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2065.. {Mr. Vine): Before the luncheon adjournment, 
I think I had just invited your attention to your Exhibit 
BH 28, Mr. Harbour?— Yes. 

2066. Looking at column 2 relating to British Railways 
London Lines, I think you show there that the estimated 
receipts for the charges applying before the 15th January 
— that is before stage 2 — under Season Tickets, item 
number 3, is an income of £ 15.0m.? — Yes. 

2067. I think that is £15.m. out of a total receipt from 
British Railways London Lines of just under £33.0m.? — 
Yes. 

2068. So that, in fact, is almost 50 per cent, of the 
income of British Railways London Lines? — Yes. 

2069. And as the season ticket traveller is a conces- 
sionary traveller, it is probably more in fact than 50 per 
cent, of the total passengers carried? — Yes, that is probably 
the case. 

2070. Then there is £3,170,000 in respect of early 
morning fares; they are also concessionary travellers, are 
they not? — Yes. 

2071. And then you have ordinary, day returns, etc.; 
there is £16m. of that, and quite a high proportion would 
be cheap day returns and cheap evening returns? — A pro- 
portion of them fall within those categories that you 
mention. 

2072. And it is a substantial proportion; perhaps it 
is not 50 per cent., but it is a substantial proportion? — 
Yes. 

2073. I take it that your own staff either travel free or 
at reduced rates, which is quite a normal thing in an 
undertaking of the size of London Transport? — Yes, either 
on free passes or at reduced rates. 

2074. So, therefore, it is safe to say that a large propor- 
tion of travellers on British Railways London Lines either 
do not pay, or pay at concession rates? — Those who do 
not pay are those who have a free pass, and they constitute 
a very small proportion of the total traffic. A substantial 
proportion of those shown in this column are travelling 
on a reduced fare of some sort 



2082. But you have not automation at Southend, giving 
day returns, have you? — No, but we may have it. There 
has been a substantial increase in the automatic issue of 
railway tickets at stations. 

2083. I understand that 30,000 people a day travel 
from the nine stations at Southend to London ; if a sub- 
substantial proportion — or if you prefer, ten per cent, 
of that number — were thrown on to your booking office 
staff, instead of taking season tickets, you would have 
great difficulty, would you not?— -Until such time as we 
can mechanise the season ticket issue. I cannot confirm 
the figure you have quoted of 30,000 — I am sorry ; I am 
told that you did say from the nine stations? 

2084. Yes; it is seven stations on one line and two 
on the other. I cannot substantiate the figure, but I am 
told it was given to us some years ago for the purpose 
of Town and Country Planning. — And I cannot confirm it. 

2085. The next thing is the question of loss of good- 
will. Do you think the British Transport Commission 
and your Executive can afford to lose very much more 
goodwill? 

2086. {President): They cannot afford to lose very 
much more money. — I do not think we have lost goodwill 
so far in any substantial amount, and we certainly do not 
want to lose any more goodwill. I do not agree to the 
implied suggestion in your question that these increases 
will reduce public goodwill. 

2087. {Mr. Vine) : Is it not a fact that in the past you 
have had sit-down strikes in your tube trains, and would 
you not agree that those sit-down strikes of passengers 
are symptomatic of ill-will?— Not of general ill-will. We 
have had these sit-down strikes of passengers who, owing 
to the fact that railway stock has continually broken 
down, have been fed up with being turned out at inter- 
mediate stations and being transferred on to other trains. 

2088. You used the expression yourself; I put it to 
you that the general travelling public are fed up with 
the increases in your fare charges? — That is a view with 
which I do not agree. 



2075. So it is only a comparatively small proportion 
of the total number of passengers who in fact pay the full 
fare? — That is on British Railways London Lines? 



2089. Do you follow the correspondence in the public 
newspapers on the subject, Mr. Harbour?— I do, very 
closely. 



2076. Yes; your concessionary travellers are in fact 
the basis, and the bulk, of your business on British Rail- 
ways London Lines? — Yes. 

2077. And therefore I put it to you that any substantial 
diminution in their number is a very serious matter for 
you? — Any substantial diminution would be, but of course 
we have not seen any substantial diminution. 

2078. I want to follow what you are saying on another 
subject; I shall be coming back to this one in a minute. 
Do you ever have occasion to queue for a railway ticket, 
or are you one of those lucky people who has either a 
medallion of a piece of pasteboard which entitles you not 
to queue? I am not being offensive, Mr. Harbour. — I 
have observed the queuing, and I have participated in 
queuing, both on London Transport and on London Lines. 

2079. Have you ever found yourself at a suburban 
station behind a man who wants a through ticket to 
Pwllheli or Aberavon? — Yes, unfortunately. 

2080. If you put up your season ticket rates, and have 
people travelling on cheap day returns several days in the 
week, you are going to have a very serious problem in 
your booking offices, are you not?— Here we are on 
“ substantial numbers ” again. Our booking offices are 
hard-pressed; we firmly believe that they are staffed 
economically, and I do not want to see— no British Rail- 
ways region wants to see — large numbers of additional 
passengers being dealt with by manual methods through 
the booking office. 

2081. That 'is precisely my point. Therefore it is to 

your advantage, is it not, from the point of view of the 
booking office, to encourage people to travel by season 
ticket and not by cheap day return or other tickets? — 
There is an advantage there, an advantage that we have 
sought to obtain by automation and 



2090. Now will you turn to- your Exhibit BH29. 
Before we deal with the figures in column 4 — 'that is, the 
assumed loss of traffic are you able to remind me what 
the assumed loss of traffic was for the revised 1959 scheme 
as allowed by this Court ; can you tell me what percentage 
it was? — Yes, if you will allow me to refer to my papers, 
I can tell you. 

{President): I am not quite certain that I understand 
the question, Mr. Vine ; you said the “ revised 1959 
scheme as allowed by this Court ”? 

2091. {Mr. Vine): Yes, Sir ; I understand that the 1959 
scheme was an Application which was not allowed in full 
by this Court but that reduced amounts were allowed, and 

f WaS ffi S k* n ® w ^ at the re yised estimate of discount in loss 
of traffic was, on the basis of the amounts you did allow, 
and what was applied for. — I believe it was 3£ per cenit., 
but I would not like to be sure. On page 504 of the 
Minutes of Evidence of the 1959 scheme there is a table 
produced there which shows that for British Railways 
London Lmes as a whole the amount of the discount 
(this table deals with season ticket rates) was 3£ per cent. 

2092. Thank you very much. So as a result of the 1959 
scheme, which was introduced in November, 1959, you 
have an estimated loss of traffic of 3| per cent.?— Yes. 

tiki 093 * (Mr- Poole): Mr. Harbour, with regard to this 
taoie to which you have just referred us, that is not 
wnat was finally decided in the way of season ticket rates, 
was it?— I believe it was, Sir. 

« S^ r ' '■ * was Just reading the top part of .it — 

in accordance with paragraph 7 of the Interim Decision”. 

^i^Mr. Fay) : The scale is given on the preceding pages, 
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[Mr. Poole): Yes, but I see that it was in accordance 
with our Interim Decision. That became the finality in 
the end? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

2094. (Mr. Vine) ( To the Witness): Now just going 
back to the 3| per cent, estimated loss of traffic in respect 
of the November, 1959, increases which were allowed — 
that is what you have just said? — Yes. 

2095. Going on now to BH 27, which I think is stage 1 
of the present Applications, is it not? — Yes. 

2096. That shows in the fourth column, item number 3, 
a further 3 per cent, loss of traffic at stage 1? — Yes. 

2097. And turning to BH29, item 3, column 4, for 
stage 2 you show a further estimated loss of traffic of 
2 per cent? — Yes. 

2098. And on stage 3 a further estimated loss of 
traffic of 3 per cent.? — Y es. 

2099. So that is a total estimated loss of traffic of 
something like lli per cent, in fifteen months, is it not? — 
I think that is right, but I am always careful about adding 
percentages together in that way. That is about right. 

2100. In fact it is more, because you are taking per- 
centages of something less than a hundred; but at any 
rate it is a minimum of lli per cent, loss of traffic in 
fifteen months? — Yes. 

2101. Do you regard that with equanimity? — You are, 
of course, including within that Hi per cent, stage 3, 
which has not yet been implemented. 

2102. Yes, but according to you stage 3 is round the 
corner? — I did not say that. 

2103. You said before lunch that it was not a head- 
room scheme? — Yes. 

2104. And that means, therefore, that it cannot be 
very distant? — You asked me if I regarded this loss with 
equanimity. I do not — I cannot — regard any of these 
losses with equanimity, but that is the dilemma with 
which we are faced. We have to have a modernised 
transport system, and we have to pay for it; experience 
shows that in paying for it we lose some passengers. 

2105. For how long do you think you can carry on 
losing traffic at the rate of about 1 1| per cent, every 
fifteen months or so? — I do not think you can put it 
that way. 

2106. How much more loss of traffic do you think 
you oan stand? — It depends upon the level of the fares. 

2107. What I am putting to you, Mr. Harbour, is that 
you are pricing yourself out of the market. — I do not think 
we are, even at this level, but it is a danger one always 
has to watch. 

2108. But how much further do you think you can go 
before you do in fact price yourselves out of 'the market? — 
I could not say; we would not want to do it and we 
would not do it. 

2109. The 25 per cent, increase in season tickets on 
London Lines is the difference between what was brought 
in in November, 1959, and what was proposed on stage 



3, so it is: 25 per cent, increase in rates; 1 1^- per cent, 
loss of traffic. How far do you think you can go on 
increasing in fifteen months ; do you think you can make 
it a 50 per cent, loss and keep it economically stable? — 
No, I do not. 

2110. But how far do you think you can go? — It 
depends entirely on the circumstances in the future. 

2111. With regard to these increases on British Railways 
London Lines about which we have been talking, and 
which you say is not a headroom scheme — from which one 
supposes 'that it is merely round the corner — how long do 
you think they are going to last?— That depends entirely 
on future trends of costs. 

2112. Are there not future increases of expenditure in 
the offing at the moment? — I think they are. 

2113. I think various claims are being formulated at 
the moment, are they not? — Yes. 

2114. Then how long do you think it will be before 
we are back here again listening to another Application 
for an increase in fares? — I do not know ; I cannot fore- 
cast that at all. 

( President ): It depends entirely upon how high we put 
the fares as a result of the present Application, does it 
not, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine): As I understand the matter. Sir, this is no 
headroom scheme; it is for money which is required in 
View of present expenditure, without making any allowance 
for future increases. 

( President ) : But you asked how long it would be before 
there was another Inquiry, and I said that that would 
obviously depend upon what level of fares we ultimately 
fixed as a result of this Inquiry. Presumably if we 
doubled every existing fare, it would be a longer time 
before we were back here again. We might take the 
opportunity of altering some other Charges Schemes, 
which I gather we have power to do, but we should be 
rather reluctant to do that, I think. 

2115. (Mr. Vine): If you please. Sir. ( To the 

Witness): My last question is: Is it your view that season 
ticket holders are lucky to be able to travel under their 
present conditions at their present level of fares, and if 
you really had your way, they would be out at the back 
pushing and have the privilege of paying for it? — That 
is not my view, Mr. Vine. 

2116. At any rate, it is your view that a discount 
of 39 per cent, is much too great and that it should be 
reduced to 30 per cent., and that season ticket holders 
are not paying their way? — That is an omnibus sort of 
question to ask me. I have said that I think the discounts 
which are allowed at present are too high, and I have 
said that I think the season ticket holders constitute a 
large proportion of the traffic and that they are traffic 
which is most expensive to carry. 

2117. Going further than that, it is not the discount 
which is at present allowed but the discount which is 
proposed that you think is too high? — We were talking 
in terms of the 1959 Scheme. 

( President ): Does anybody else want to ask Mr. 
Harbour any questions? [No response). 



Re-examined by Mr. Fay 



2118. I will deal with Southend first, whilst it is 
fresh in our minds, Mr. Harbour. Would you, or would 
British Railways, dream of pricing themselves out of 
any market if they could cope economically with that 
market?— Certainly not. 

2119. Did you hear Mr. Dickson’s evidence in regard 
to the increase in numbers of season ticket holders at 
South Coast towns as between May, 1958, and February, 
1961? — I did not hear it, but I have read it. 

2120. Have you any reason to think that there has 
not been a similar increase in the number of season ticket 
holders from Southend? — No. 



2121. And that is despite the increases in fares in the 
meantime? — 'That is so. I do not think the increased 
number of season ticket holders would have been so great, 
but there have been increases. 

2122. The increases vary between 10 per cent, and 25 
per cent, on the South Coast towns? — Yes. 

2123. So although you allow discount in calculating 
the returns, does that mean that although some passengers 
are lost others, owing to the development of the estates 
and so forth, take their place? — That is true, and 
allowance was made for it in the estimates of revenue 
which have been put forward. 
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2124. And so far from asking the Southend passengers 
to push, has a great deal of money been spent on the 
lines to Southend? — Yes, it is millions of pounds. The 
London. Tilbury & Southend line is being electrified and 
will have a modern electrified train service. 

2125. And have the Southend season ticket holders the 
privilege of using both routes to London on their season 
ticket? — They have. 

2126. And is the fare held down to the mileage of 
the lesser distance of those two routes? — Yes. 

2127. That is, all the fares, including the season ticket 



2128. As for their being fed up with fares increases, 
have you any idea of whether they are fed up with rate 
increases in Southend? — I do not live in Southend, but 
it is the general experience throughout London that people 
get a little annoyed at other increases. 

2129. Yes : I suppose we all get annoyed with 
increases, whether it is our extra pair of shoes or what- 
ever it is? — Yes. 



( President ): Yes, except an increase in salary! 

(Mr. Fay): But it is never enough. Sir. 

( President ): Or, to make it more general, an increase 
in fees! 

2130. (Mr. Fay): It would be impertinent of me to 
comment any further. Sir. (To the Witness). There was 
on phrase used this morning by Mr. Vine in cross- 
examining you which I thought you might like to enlarge 
upon. He said that the British Transport Commission had 
“lured people to the coast” by promises presumably of 
continuing cheap fares of some sort. Have you any 
knowledge of anyone being "lured” to Southend by 
extravagant advertising? — I have not. I have heard this 
statement repeatedly, not only with regard to Southend 
but with regard to other coastal places which have become 
almost dormitory areas, but I can find no evidence which 
would substantiate a charge of anybody having been lured 
there by the cheap transport charges. 

2131. Has British Railways, or has London Transport, 
ever guaranteed in any form, or foreshadowed, that their 
fares would not increase?— No ; that would have been a 
most foolish proceeding and they have not done so. 

2132. I suppose you do not know what the house agents 
in Southend tell the customers when they are selling them 
houses? — I do not, but I expect as well as praising the 
transport services, they also praise the other features of the 
district. 

2133. Turning to another matter now, a question of 
fact as opposed to argument, I want you to deal with 
the effect of single stage fare charges on the buses and 
tubes of London Transport, and I want to ask you quite 
a lot about that. On the road services is there a problem 
of fare collection on the buses in peak hours?— There is 
a problem of fare collection at peak hours, and at other 
hours too. 

2134. Yes ; it is whenever the bus is reasonably full?— 



2135. Would you explain what the nature of tha 
problem is?— The nature of that problem is this: I thin 
to a large extent the financial success of the road transpoi 
side of London Transport does depend on a reasonabl 
high fare collection efficiency ; by that I mean the prope 
collection of the full fares which should be chargee 
I regret that owing to heavy loading, frequent stops an 
a high turnover of traffic at certain places, some peopl 
are undercharged and some people do not have thei 
fares collected at all. This is a regrettable thing, bu 
it does happen and we know it happens. Our endeavour 
over the years have been to improve the efficiency of ou 
tare collection ; it largely depends upon the efficiency o 
our conductors and it largely depends too on the natur 
of the fare system that they are called upon to operate 
But the problem does exist and I think it always wil 
exist in the operation of road services. Our endeavour 
have been to reduce the incidence of it. 



2136. That being so, and recognising the existence 
of that problem, would the introduction of the proposed 
London County Council scale of charging affect the 
problem for better or worse. — I think it would affect it 
for the worse. I feel that single stage charging, which 
we have already introduced at one stage and which we 
propose to introduce at another, does lead — and indeed 
I have some evidence to support this — to a greater amount 
of undercharging than would exist under one-mile staging. 

I said earlier on, I think under cross-examination, that 
the ideal would be for our conductors to get around their 
buses and collect outstanding fares at every half-mile 
stage. We know that that is impossible under present 
traffic conditions, and that if they get round once in every 
two stages, particularly when they have five people stand- 
ing on the lower deck, it is not unreasonable performance. 
With single scale charging, half the fares, once you have 
passed any particular fare point, change, and whereas 
with mile charging if the conductor reaches a passenger 
who boarded at the beginning of the mile — if he reaches 
him at the beginning of the last stage of that mile — 
he is charged the mile charge. If you have a system 
of single stage charging, he would, unless the passenger 
is scrupulously honest, be charged only the half mile 
charge. 

I know we have this difficulty with us today with the 
one-and-a-half mile fare, and we shall have it with the 
two-and-a-half mile fare if and when the proposed scheme 
at stage 3 comes in; but it is a system which in my view 
increases the risk of undercharging, and that is one of 
the reasons why we have been reluctant to introduce the 
half-mile charges to the extent that we have and to the 
extent that we propose. 



v.' ' Miueraj . dui tuc iwo-anu-a-nau mile rare is 
in operation, is it not? — No, Sir; that is under stage 3. It 
is the one-and-a-half mile stage that is in operation now. 

(Mr. Phillips): Could you look at Appendix “B” to 
Exhibit BH28; it is column 6 of that Appendix, covering 
the railways. That shows against two-and-a-half miles a 
discounted yield of £107,000 from fares operative from 
the 15th January, 1961. 

(Mr. Fay): They are both 8d. in column 3, Sir. 

(Mr. Phillips): Yes ; I beg your pardon. 

2138. (Mr. Fay) (Tp the Witness ). That is coming if 
the Scheme is approved? — Yes. 

r has not y et c °nie; your only experience so 

tar has been at the one-and-a-half mile stage, which Was 
introduced some years ago? — Yes. 

2140. Still on the buses, I would just like to see what 
it is that the conductor has to bear in mind. Have you 
the fare table in respect of route 11 in front of you?— 
1 es, I have it amongst my papers. 

2141 • A conductor starting off from Shepherds Bush 
on route 11 has to have in his mind all the fares down 
the column the second from the left on that table? — Yes. 

2142. In other words, he has to know that 3d. will 
take a passenger to Hammersmith Broadway; 5d. will take 

so^n?— Yes mm PalaC6 R ° ad ’ 6d ' to Dawes Road ’ and 

Tr a 2 l 42 _ And wh ® n heTias gone one stage— that is to 
Hammersmith or Brook Green Hotel— he has to remember 
slight variations, has he not? — Yes. 

, 1 ,™; ■ <hey d ° ? ot s ? em 10 be re 8Ular variations, 
because there is some distortion of the route 11 fare scale 
Some?* “ s runm "B b eside the railway at one pant of 
y° u have h « r e the effect of the assimila- 
tion between a bus route and part of the Underground. 

aIth «"Sh you can go by bus or tube 
toSr hf? &° mt A„*°. P™ 4 B ' ° ■» route will be 
and fl - h " tar t Yes, that is right, 

Soil r 1 a S A 0 ** “ !>“•*■ The route covered by the 
Central London line is from Shepherds Bush to the Bank 

toits SS * S “ d,St “° e ' 0f “™ e ' to 8" 

•thSIfre thfkme ^ t0 be ad i usted so that 

tney are the same as between bus and tube?— That is so. 
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2147. And when fares are at the maximum in the 
scheme, I take it that any adjustment must be downwards? 
— Always. 

2148. ( President ): Is the charge on the bus route always 
adjusted so as to fit in with the previously fixed railway 
charge in London Transport, or is it sometimes done 
the other way round? — It is sometimes done the other 
way round. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): But whenever an adjustment is needed, 
obviously it must be a downward adjustment ; you cannot 
go above the maximum. Sir. 

( President ) : It depends upon whether you fix the charge 
on the Central London from Shepherds Bush to Liverpool 
Street first, and then say that the bus charge cannot be 
more than that? 

(Mr. Fay) : You cannot fix it by reference to the longer 
route and bring up the fare for the shorter route; you 
would be exceeding the maximum. 

( President ): Yes, I see what you mean, and in the case 
of route 11, the bus route is much longer in mileage than 
the Central London route? 

2149. (Mr. Fay): Yes, and that is why the Is. 2d. 
fare from Shepherds Bush takes you over such a long 
spread. (To the Witness). Is that right? — Yes; you have 
five Is. 2d. stages there. 

2150. So that the conductor is not assisted by just 
thinking: “Well, for two stages I know the fare clicks 
up to the next denomination ” ; he has to know the exact 
fares from each stage? — Yes, and when we were looking 
at the table for route 73, we discovered three stages at a 
minimum fare repeatedly throughout the table. 

2151. Yes; every time he has gone roughly half a mile 
he has a new set of figures to remember, and if single-stage 
charging were to be introduced throughout the scale, that 
would increase the number of fares he would have to 
remember by a considerable amount? — Yes. 

2152. In your opinion would that add to the labour 
which is to be required of the conductor?— I think it 
would. I think ; it would add to the task on his memory; 
he would have more fares to remember and there are 
limits. I think in the case of route 73 wa have a fare 
table which at its extremities would be extremely difficult 
to memorise and would necessitate, for an efficient conduc- 
tor, recourse to the fare table in order to check his 
memory on occasion, and I think the more times he has 
to check his memory and look at these fare tables the 
more effect there will be on the rapidity with which he 
can collect his fares. 

2153. That is one aspect of the matter; it affects the 
rapidity with which he can collect h'is fares, and the slower 
he is in doing that the more chance there is of people 
over-riding or under-paying? — Yes, and there is more 
chance of fares being uncollected altogether. 

2154. Yes; that is the case of a man who travels a 
quarter of a mile when the conductor is upstairs? — Yes, 
and there are cases of people who allow themselves to pass 
unobserved altogether. 

2155. Yes, unfortunately. That is one aspect of the 
matter; but if you are increasing the burden on a class 
of your employees like conductors, can you do it except 
after discussions with the appropriate trade unions? — No, 
not in practice, and I do not think one would want to. 
I think in bus operation, where there is a minimum of 
supervision, the whole thing is so largely a matter of team 
working, and one’s staff have to regard themselves as 
members of that team. It is for that reason that I think 
the burden, or the requirements, that you place upon them 
have to be reasonable, and it is our practice to consult, 
under our Staff Consultation Scheme, with the representa- 
tives of the men. 

2156. So that means that if this proposed scheme were 
adopted, you would have that programme before you, 
before it was implemented? — I would certainly discuss 
this with the representatives of the staff. 

2157. Do you think there is any public grievance about 
the absence of single-stage charging in London? — I do 
not. 



2158. For how long has it been in existence on the 
buses? — When we put the fare in for one-and-a-half miles; 
it has only been in operation in these post-war years, 
except for a pocket in West Ham in the very early post- 
war years, during the last three or four years. 

2159. You say that the single-stage charging at one- 
hand-a-half miles has only been in operation for three or 
four years? — Yes. 

2160. And I was asking you how far back you have 
to go in history — but perhaps you do not know — to find 
any comparable single-stage charging? — Not of a general 
character. But there was a system of a single-stage charg- 
ing in operation in the West Ham area, and as a conse- 
quence of repercussions on through routes that was ex- 
tended slightly in that Eastern section of London. 

2161. And that was before the war? — Yes, and just 
after the war. 

2162. And it was abolished as one of the measures 
taken in the first Charges Scheme, was it not? — Yes, it was. 

2163. And did that exception in West Ham date back 
to the Municipal tramway days? — Yes; it was inherited 
from the undertaking of the West Ham Corporation. 

2164. With that exception was it double-stage charging 
on the buses before the war? — Yes. 

2165. I think it was two stages for Id. — Yes, right 
through the scale. 

2166. With no taper? — No, I do not think so ; I think 
it went up by Id. 

(Mr. MacLaren): In fairness, I think it is a matter of 
recollection that in outlying areas the stages got longer 
than half a mile ; you will remember that there was that 
considerable disturbance when the stages were shortened. 

2167. (Mr. Fay) (To the Witness): As we well 
remember, there were a lot of anomalies in the early days 
of assimilation, but the system before the war was double- 
stage charging, ait Id. a mile? — Yes. 

2168. Is there anything else you would like to add on 
the question of single-stage charging affecting buses? — No, 

I do not think so. 

2169. Then may I now turn to the Underground 
Railways. Have you ascertained how much of the ticket 
issue on the Underground Railways is effected by 
passenger operated machines? — Yes ; about 20 per cent, 
of the total rail ticket issue is dealt with by the passenger 
operating machines on the Underground. 

2170. That is, the money -in-the-slot machine? — Yes — 
20 per cent, over the whole system. 

2171. At the station which you instanced as being your 
biggest headache, Oxford Circus, what is the percentage 
there? — It is nearer 60 per cent. 

2172. And I think it is high at other stations as well? 
— Yes, Piccadilly Circus would be a high one; I think 
the figure there is of the order of 50 per cent. 

2173. Unless at Oxford Circus you coped with the 

rush by allowing 60 per cent, of the tickets to be collected 
by the passengers themselves 

(President): Collected or sold, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : I meant bought, Sir ; I am afraid I said 
“collected”, but “bought” would be the better term. 

( President ): Yes— bought or obtained. 

(Mr. Poole) : Are your percentages in terms of 

passengers or in terms of value? 

2174. (Mr. Fay): It is ticket units. Sir. (To the 
Witness) : Could you cope at Oxford Circus unless a high 
proportion of passengers bought their own tickets without 
the intervention of the ticket office? — I do not think we 
could. In the evening peak hours there is a very heavy 
traffic there — I have referred to it before, and I will 
repeat what I said — and the accommodation is greatly 
congested. 

2175. Splitting the denominations of the ticket issue, 
which the single-stage charge — half-mile charging — would 
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involve on the Tube, where you have two ticket machines 
issuing lOd. tickets today, you could alter one of them 
I suppose to lid. and keep the other one at lOd. — Yes. 

2176. It is always the case that you have two of these 
machines side by side? — No, it is not. There are quite 
a number of our stations where you have two or more 
entrances, and we endeavour in the interests of speed of 
issue and of keeping the traffic moving to try and have 
the machines sited so that they confront the traffic entering 
the station, and it may be (I think St. James’ Park is 
one) that you have a lOd. machine on one side of the 
booking hall and a lOd. machine on the other. 

2177. So it is not much use altering just one of those 
machines, unless you can induce the passenger to cross 
right over the station to seek it out?— That is so. 

2178. Is that feasible? — Yes, but it is not desirable. 
It would lead to the increase of congestion of the ticket 
area before the barrier ; you would get a lot of crossing 
movement in such circumstances. 

2179. That is the position where there are two 
machines of the same denomination at the same station. 
Are there many cases where there is only one machine 
of a particular denomination? — I am told that with regard 
to denominations of lOd. and over there are 66 stations 
on the Underground system where there is only one 
machine catering for that denomination; there are 100 
of these machines dealing with denominations of lOd. or 
over. 

2180. And they are all machines which are catering 

for fares which will be split if the London County Council 
system is adopted 



2187. In some cases is it physically possible or not to 
instal machines? — In some cases it will not be. We are 
very badly placed at certain of our stations just for elbow 
room. 

2188. And in other cases, of course, you would have 
the room? — Yes, and probably Charing Cross is one. 

2189. How much do these machines cost? — Between 
£600 and £700 each. 

2190. So if you did manage to find room for one extra 
machine at each of the 100 stations, that would cost you 

an extra capital outlay of between £60,000 and £70,000? 

Yes. 

2191. But in point of fact would you expect to go on 
with automatic machine issue to such a large extent in 
single-stage charging, or would you revert to ticket issue 
at the booking office?— I think we would wish to continue 
with as much ticket issuing away from the booking office 
as we could, and it has been our policy to put in these 
passenger-operated machines where the demand would 
justify the additional cost, in order to relieve the booking 
clerks and to end the concentration of numbers of people 
on to a focal point in the ticket office area. 

2192. Have you considered the position of these 100 
machines; do you think that most of them could be 
replaced at the expense you have indicated, or would 
some of the passengers be thrown on to the booking 
office?— I think a good proportion of them would be 
thrown on to the booking office. 

2193. How many passengers per day are we dealing 
with from these machines? — From these 100 machines 
that we have recently been thinking of? 



( President ) : I am sorry ; I was thinking of something 
else. Has Mr. Harbour been giving us figures of the 
number of stations at which there are duplicate machines? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir; he is now on the number of 
machines and the number of stations where there is only 
one machine of a denomination of lOd. and over at 
present. 

2181. ( President ): The station which I see most is 
Charing Cross ; how many duplications are there there? 
I think there are about ten machines? — I have the figures 
here, Sir. 

2182. I do not think there is more than one lOd. ; 
that is the fare I use, and I often have to wait while 
people are finding their 6d. and four coppers. 

(Mr. Fay): That is one of the 66 stations, if that is 
so. That is being looked up. Sir. 

(President): Charing Cross is a double entry station, 
but it is also a station where there is a good deal of 
room? 

2183. (Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. (To the Witness). Have 
you the answer now?— Yes. At Charing Cross we have 
three passenger- operated machines dealing with 3d. fares, 
three dealing with 5d. fares, two dealing with 6d. fares’ 
two dealing with 8d. fares, one dealing with lOd. fares 
and one dealing with Is. Od. fares. 



(President): I see; it is a stunt directed deliberately 
against me! 

2184. (Mr. Fay) : I am pleased to hear that my informa- 
tion corresponds with that of the Tribunal! (To the 
Witness). I suppose, in deciding what denominations of 
machines to put on 'the stations, you have to have regard 
•to the character of the ticket issue at that station?— Yes, 
and it is not always the same. 

2185. The learned President may not be in one of the 
largest of the traffic flows, if he will permit himself being 
put into that category. You said, I think, that there are 
100 -cases spread over 66 stations where there is only one 

at P resent a denomination which will be 



2186. So that if ticket issue is to be continued by 
means of automatic machines, you will have to instal 
another 100 machines if you can?— Yes, if we can; that 
is the operative phrase. 



2194. Yes. — About 11,000 passengers a day. 



2195. Is that the total number of passengers who 
the 100 machines? — It is half of them. 



use 



2196. Yes; I think you are looking at the same note 
as I am, and according to that the information you have 
been given is that it is over 22,000 passengers who are 
involved? — Yes. 



2197. But you will try and continue to cater for as 
many of those 22,000 as you can, if this has to come 
about, by means of the automatic machines?— Yes. 

2198. But some of them will have to resort to the 
booking offices? — Yes. 

2199. Does that mean either extra expense in employ- 
ing more booking clerks or extra inconvenience to the 
passengers, or one or the other?— I think it will result in 
extra inconvenience to the passengers. I have referred to 
the limited accommodation at our ticket halls, but our 
booking offices are very limited places. They are filled 
with machinery of one sort and another, and the possibility 
of employing additional booking clerks at booking office 
windows is severely restricted, and I think it will result in 
people standing in longer queues. It is fortunate that we 
do not have people booking to -remote places in Wales. 

2200. You have been asked several times about loss of 
goodwill. What is your view of what irritates the public? 
Do you think they are more irritaited by fares going up or 
by irregular services and what they consider to be in- 
efficiency such as being made to queue at booking offices 
and that sort of thing? — I think they are more irritated 
by inefficiency. This is, I recognise, a debatable point, 
but judging from the records of our public correspondence, 
we get many, many more public letters about various 
forms of inefficiency than we do about fares in total. 

2201. Is the quick issuing of tickets by automatic 
machines one of the forms of efficiency that you want to 
see expanded and not contracted?— I certainly do, and 
I think it is one of the only ways in which we can con- 
duct our business at -these Underground Stations. 

2202. (President): I do not think this comparison of 
written and oral complaints helps us very much. After all, 
fares go up once, do they not, and no doubt you get 
complaints when the increase occurs, but inconvenience at 
a booking office may happen to a man a score of times 
while the increase in his fares only hits him fully in the 
face once. — That is quite true. 
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2203. [Mr. Fay): In the pursuit of efficiency I want to 
turn to the other aspect of automation in issuing tickets, 
and that is what you do inside the booking offices. Do 
you at the busy booking offices have ticket issuing 
machines? — We do. There have been considerable 
developments in these machines, as I said this morning 
when dealing with the Eastern Region of British Railways, 
but on the Underground we have ticket issuing machines 
which print and date the tickets as they are called for at 
a very rapid rate indeed. 

2204. How much of your total ticket issue is now done 
by those machines? — About 60 per cent, of the total. 

2205. And 20 per cent, of the total, you said, is by 
passenger operated machines. That leaves another 20 per 
cent, for the old-fashioned method. — Yes, pre-printed 
tickets and manual date stamping. 

2206. The man has to get a ticket from somewhere. — 
He has to get it from a rack. 

2207. And he has to put it onto the date stamping 
machine and hand it to the customer? — Yes. 

2208. What is the comparative speed of issue (T think 
we have got a figure for that somewhere) of the new 
machines compared with the old method? — We watch this 
very closely, and our latest tests show that with these 
rapid printers you can issue tickets at a rate of between 
12 and 13 tickets a minute as compared with a rate of 
between 8 and 9 tickets a minute by manual methods. May 
I say that the 8 or 9 by manual methods really requires 
a very efficient booking clerk for that performance. 

2209. The difference between the two rates is 4 per 
minute? — Y es. 

2210. Are you saying that the new method can deal 
with 4 more customers a minute than the old? — I am, yes. 

221 1 . Which adds up to a sizeable amount in the rush 
hour. — It does; it is 240 passengers more an hour. 

2212. The machines for printing and issuing tickets are 
designed with how many places on them? — There are two 
sorts. The larger machine has ten units and the smaller 
machine, which we use at the smaller stations, has six. 

2213. We are more concerned with the bigger stations 
where the problem arises? — We are. They are equipped 
with the ten unit device. 

2214 Have you considered what effect the London 
County Council’s half-mile fare proposal will have upon 
ticket issue by these machines? — I have. 

2215. I think you have got out the actual figures for 
one of the machines at Leicester Square Station? — I have, 
and I have had them reproduced as a table. 

2216. (Mr. Fay): I ask to put this in. I think it will 
be HB 32. (To the Witness) : This Exhibit is headed 
“ One of the rapid-printers at Leicester Square Station ”, 
and your left-hand pair of columns is headed “ Today ”. 
Is the first column headed “ Fare ” the denominations 
which are issued by the machine today? — Yes ; there are 
ten denominations. 

2217. For which the machine has capacity. Do you 
give the number of tickets issued per day? — Yes. 

2218. Your present proposal at stage 3 will involve 
altering the denominations, or some of them, of this 
machine, will it not? — It does. 

2219. Is that shown in your middle pair of columns? 
— That is right. The third column shows the new fare 
denominations. 

2220. You will have to use one of the ten spaces for 
a 9d. ticket and drop the Is. 8d.? — Yes, you drop the 
least used. 

2221. So your proposal with its 21-mile fare means 
that the number of tickets which can be issued according 
to the traffic flow at this station will drop from 6,006 to 
5,856?— Yes. 

2222. That looks like about 150. — Yes, that which was 
previously issued at Is. 8d. 



2223. So it will be 150 fewer and to that extent it is 
that much less efficient; those Is. 8d. people will have 
to get their tickets in the old-fashioned way? — Yes. 

2224. On the right have you got the London County 
Council’s proposal and what you will have to do if it 
were to be implemented? — Yes. 

2225. You will have to produce all denominations up 
to Is. 2d. and drop those beyond? — That is so. 

2226. The total number of tickets you can thus issue 
is 4,966. — Yes. 

2227. ( President ): Why is the Is. 2d. issue only half 
the present day issue?— Under the London County 
Council proposal the Is. 2d. fare is interpolated between 
the Is. Id. and the Is. 3d. fare and I have assumed, for 
the purposes of this table, that there is a half and half 
division of the 528. 

2228. (Mr. Fay): It is half of the 528 against Is. 3d. 
in your middle column? — Yes, that is so. 

2229. So there is another 900 or so persons less able 
to be served by the machine). — Yes. 

2230. And thrown on the slower hand-issuing system. 
Do you find that acceptable?— Frankly, no. It will involve 
just those features that we wish to avoid. 

2231. ( President ): Would an increase from ten units to, 
say, twelve mean a complete re-des'igning of the printing 
machine? — It would, sir, a complete re-designing. 

2232. I do not know what a “ unit ” is. It is not merely 
a matter of a piece of type? — Oh, no. Sir ; it is the ticket 
roll and the electrical connections between the button — 
the printing apparatus with its plate and the ticket roll. 

2233. (Mr. Fay) : How much do these machines cost? — 
The ten unit one costs £1 ,200, roundly. 

2234. That is a form of automation which you wish 
to see fully employed in the interests of efficiency?— We 
certainly do. This is an aid to efficiency. 

2235. I do not know if there is anything else you 
would like to add upon ticket issue on the Underground? — 
No. 

( President ): Did you tell us how many of the ticket 
issuing machines there are in operation now? 

2236. (Mr. Fay): I do not think he did. (To the 
Witness): Have you got that figure?— There are 331 of 
these ticket printing machines in the booking offices at 
207 stations, and of course they are mainly located at 
the heavier type of station. 

2237. ( President ): Of the 331 how many are of the 
larger sort, do you know? — I do not, but it can be readily 
got, Sir. 

2238. (Mr. Poole): How many stations are there? — 
207. I am told. Sir, .that it is about 240 ten unit machines 
and about 90-odd six unit machines. 

2239. (Mr. Fay): There is one small matter before I 
pass from single stage charging. Your proposal for a 
fare for 2\ miles produces a gap, does it not, between 
6d. and 9d.? — It does. 

2240. If it were not for the .introduction of that half- 
mile stage you would, for the first time, I think, have a 
3d gap in the fare table. There is no other 3d. gap, is 
there? — No, I think it is for the first time. 

2241. Except, of course, between nil and 3d. Is that 
one of your reasons for introducing it? — To avoid the 
3d. jump, yes. 

2242. To avoid having a gap of as much as 3d. — At 
that end of the scale, yes. It was a choice of two evils. 

2243. Also if you did not have a new fare for 2\ miles 
would you have a re-booking anomaly? — I think you 
would, yes. 

2244. Because someone could book for a mile-and-a- 
half and then for a mile, which would come to 8d„ 5d. 
and 3d. — Yes. 
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2305. ( President ) : It is not confined to transport under- 
takings? — Well, it is particularly common to transport, 
and it arises, of course, from the fact that the income 
comes in daily, but the accounts are not paid quite that 
frequently, at least there is a delay. So one can get 
disinvestment. Now, I have not brought in the net 
difference between these current assets and the liabilities, 
firstly because they are a constantly changing figure day 
by day, and, secondly — and this is the real or the most 
important reason — 'because I have satisfied myself that 
if one did bring them in it does not alter the picture at 
all, or at all significantly. The little alterations it would 
bring about would make for a rather less contribution by 
London than if it were omitted as I have done. It is 
quite common in a calculation of this kind to omit what 
these what I call day-to-day capital items. 

2306. Have you, in fact, prepared a Table SWH 10 
which shows that? — I have, since the point was taken 
by Mr. Evershed in criticism. 

2307. Would you just explain SWH 10? — Yes. 

2308. Line 1 is: “Mean capital invested 1959 exclud- 
ing net current assets and liabilities (Table SWH 2) ”, and 
that is a figure of £152m. Is that SWH 2, line 7? — 
That is so, yes. 

2309. Then British Transport Commission, £1 ,172m.; 
that also comes from SWH 2, line 14, does it? — That 
is so. 

2310. Then you take the percentage out in line 5 as 
8.58? — Yes. 

2311. The rest of the table is designed to show, is 
it, what the adjustment would be if you included the net 
current assets and liabilities? — That is so. These figures 
of net current assets and liabilities, in so far as they relate 
to the British Transport Commission as a whole, are 
taken from the Balance Sheets, in so far as they relate 
to the London Transport Executive they are taken from 
this sort of departmental Balance Sheet which is included 
in this publication “ London Transport in 1959 ”. 

2312. There you set out in column 3 the net current 
assets and liabilities of the London Transport Executive? 
— Yes. 

2313. And that produces a reduction in line 10, on 
a mean figure to the nearest million pounds, of minus 
£3m.? — Yes ; there is, in fact, a disinvestment to that 
extent. 

2314. Then the British Transport Commission gives 
you a disinvestment to the extent of £21 m.? — That is 
right. 

2315. Then line 11 is simply arithmetic, subtracting 
line 10 from line 1? — Yes. 

2316. Which gives you adjusted figures of £149m. and 
£l,751m.?— Yes. 

2317. And the percentage comes out at 8.51?— Yes. 

2318. That is a difference of 0.07? — Yes. 

2319. Would that make any significant difference to 
the result if you had included that in your calculation? — 
No, it would not. Had we been working to yet another 
decimal point, it would have made a slightly smaller 
contribution for London. I have not shown this for 
other years, but I have roughly tested it for the last four 
years — 'Which is as far as one can go because there are 
no separte figures for London before that — and there is 
exactly the same effect in each of those years. 

2320. In so far as thy produce any result, you think 
it would have been to reduce London’s contribution? — 
Yes. 

2321. But not at the first point of decimal, at the 
second point? — At the second point each time, yes ; about 
£40,000 a year would have been the difference. 

2322. Does that result surprise you, or is it what you 
would expect, or would you have no a priori views about 
it until you worked it out? — Before I worked it out in 
detail I was almost certain it would have that effect, that 



it would make a slightly small contribution from London, 
and for one very clear reason : London Transport collects 
all its income, to all intents and purposes, daily, and some 
of it a little in advance, the British Transport Commission 
collects a lot of its income in arrear on its freight 
accounts. Therefore there is more capital locked up in 
the British Transport Commission for working capital 
purposes, etc., than there is in London, and therefore to 
include these items is necessarily to bring about a smaller 
contribution. I think the calculation is better without 
this complication, because this day-to-day capital can 
normally be disregarded. 

2323. While we are on this question of whether the 
result is what you would expect or not, or whether you 
would not have had any ideas as to how it would come 
out, if you look at your SWH 5 of the old edition, page 
220 of the former transcript, the figure you told us was 
£5.3m. for London’s share. — Y es. 

2324. Then if you look at your SWH 2, which carries 
it on two more years, 1958 and 1959, you still get £5.3m. — 
Yes. 

2325. There is no change in any one of those three 
years. — No. 

2326. Have you any comment to make on that? — There 
again that is the sort of result that one would have 
expected, because in the meantime there has been no net 
increase in the caiptal invested in London Transport, no 
significant change in their figure of capital investment. 

I might add to that, Mr. Goff, if I may: The Tribunal 
recollect that their finding of an . appropriate charge for 
“ Y” year (which was 1953/54) at the 1953 Inquiry was a 
figure of £5.4m., and it may occur to the Trinbunal as 
being somewhat surprising that after a lapse of sue years 
I am still saying that by 1959 the contribution should 
only be £5.3m. I would point out that since 1953 there 
has been a decrease in the amount of capital invested in 
London Transport, as is evident if one takes table SWH 5 
(shown on page 220 of the 1959 Inquiry) line 7, where 
the capital invested at the end of 1953 was £154m., and 
the comparable figure at the end of 1959 as shown in 
line 7 of table SWH 2, which was £152m. 

( President ): I thought we agreed in the course of that 
Inquiry, looking at your original Exhibit, that it ought to 
be £155m. and not £l54m 

(Mr. Goff) \ Is that for 1953? 

( President ) : No, 1956. 

2327. ( The Witness ): I was not referring to 1956, Sir, 
I was going back to 1953 and I am giving an explanation 
as to why, although it is at first a little surprising, there is 
no reason to put up the Central Charges contribution rate 
from 1953 to 1959. In fact the explanation of that is a 
very simple one indeed, namely that the capital has not 
increased in the meantime. 

2328. (Mr. Goff ) : That you illustrate by looking back 
to your old SWH 5 at page 220 for the year 1953, line 
7, where the mean for the year is £154m. — Yes. 

2329. Then you have on your present SWH 2 for 1958 
and 1959 the figures £151m. and £152m., which are actually 
less. — Yes. In that sense it is a contracted business now 
compared with what it was in those days. 

2330. One other small question on that. What was the 
earliest time you could have included the current assets 
and liabilities on your tables? When did you have the 
requisite information? — I think it was probably 1957 — 
yes, it was. 

2331. That is for the year 1957? — Yes, I saw none 
before then. 

2332. Have you produced a table SWH 8.— Yes, it has 
been handed in. 

2333. What was the purpose of that table? — The pur- 

pose of that was to find a reasonable contribution for 
the years 1960, 1961 and 1962. One can only make the 
apportionment to which we have been referring on the 
actual figures up to 1959 and then one has to look forward. 
For this purpose I have 
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•md Mav I iust interrupt you for one moment. You forecasting some changes. We d o not lmow what the 

2 ^ 4 ’, nnlv make the calculation on actual figures; actual changes will be, but any change of anything like 

;ay you can outy F 1 SV^2 calculation. — Yes. ° the nature set out in the Government White Paper will 

hat is the SWH 1 and bWild caicuiauon ^ ^ statement that the Central Charges of the Corn- 

2335. And its predecessor, the old SWH 4 and SWH 5? mission are X or Y, or greater or less, really quite mean- 
_Yes. ingless. We just do not know. — I quite agree, Sir. 

2336 You can only make that calculation up to 1959? 2 348. Am I not right about SWH 1 in saying that what 

_Yes you have done is to assume the correctness of your figure 

, j io«i io/;i of £5.3m. as being the London Transport allocation of 

2337. Then you want to carry forward to 1960, 1961 Central Charges fc f r 1959i and you have then to calculate 

and 1962. — Yes. what the addition to those Central Charges will be, taking 

2338 Why can you only make the calculations on into account the new capital expenditure foreshadowed. 
SWH 1 and SWH 2 up to 1959 and have to do something —Precisely. 

i ~ * v '“ nr a er 2349. That is exactly what it is, and you have taken 

interest for the three years at 6 per cent? — Exactly, Sir. 



eke ^ftemardsV-^imply because the accounts, for later 
vears are not yet available and it would be quite impossible 
to estimate reliably all the elements that are needed for 
the SWH 1 and SWH 2 calculations for the years in 
advance. 



2350. [Mr. Goff): Then I was going to ask you to 
compare that with Exhibit AE 5. Is that doing what the 

. r • t . i OVmU 0 actmnino ttlP 



, , \sa cum r similar or learned President has said about SWH 8, but assuming the 

? 39 :. ft “ft tat,,, SL. you fisure of £Sm. instead of £5.3m.? or would not the learned 



Z3:y. « x -r ralculatinns vou figure ot ibm. insteaa or ojm./ or wumu iluiub 

different in Principle gun the 7 £ e President’s observations apply to AE 5 at all?-They would 

make in SWH 1 and SWH 2?— In its essentials apply ^ exactly the same way . 

2351. Then taking your SWH 8 at line 1, that in fact is 



the £13.1m. which one sees in line 3 of AE5? — That is 
right. 

2352. Then “less internal financing depreciation”. 



same. What one is doing is trying to find a share of 
interest and certain other charges in relation to the capital 
invested. In its details there is a little difference 
2340. What is that difference? — The difference is this: 

In doing the apportionment for a past year one is, in - - 

effect, apportioning an average interest charge one is £3 7m . tha , t j s line 2 in your SWH 8, and line 4 in AE 5? 
taking all the interest and apportioning it out ; but for the Yes 

St SleMfttSd oSTsdecS the rate 2353. Then in AE 5 there is bus and coach overhauls of 

thousht to be required on current borrowings, and both minus £0.3m. for 1956, and you do not include that, 
the Commissioner’s witnesses and myself have for that No. 

purpose selected 6 per cent. 2354. Would you tell the Tribunal why you did not 

otai SWH 1 and SWH 2 and its predecessor is on the include it? — Yes. I did not include it because I wanted 

average rate or the actual rate?-That is really on the my figures and the presentation of them to be c^sistent 

rate because vou are apportioning out a whole wt h the tables that have preceded them, this SWH 1 and 

average rate, decause you ai w & SWH 2; because this little bus and coach maintenance 

sum- o v t account— which is an internal matter of the L.T.E., and 

2342. And SWH 8 is on the actual rate?— Yes— not therefore some thing rather different from a maintenance 

“actual”, the “current” rate; and one , IS , a „ s ^ min f • equalisation account — is something the figures of which we 
6 per cent will hold, of course, through 1961 and into knew nothing un , til they were included in this table AE 5. 
1 9 62 I have satisfied myself that whether one includes it or 

2343 . It ^ fheS'nSs 

current rate.— That is right, but, that apart, cent q £ 18 ooo a year, well into the third place of 

, r ,ol,r l^ft them mil K»raiKP. thp.V 



decimals’. But I deliberately left them out because they 
had not been in the basic table SWH 2. 



of the two are common. 

2344. Would using an average rate tend to increase 
London’s share, or reduce it, or would it not have any 

significant effect either way?— The effect is small, but at a 

time of rising rates of interest the effect of fusing the 
current rate in a calculation of the type of SWH 8 is to 
make for a larger contribution from London. Contrari- 
wise in a time of falling rates of interest it would work 

the other way. But the differences in any event are very - 

small because the amount of new capital that would be item. That only emerged this time, 
taken in is relatively small compared with the existing 

capital. ^ 

2345. If there were any significant increase or reduction following the Interim Award, 
of Central Charges of the Commission in the years 1961 
and 1962, what effect, if any, would that have upon your 
SWH 8 9 — Well, an allowance would have to be made tor 
that. If the Central Administrative Expenses or the 
capital redemption charges were likely to be subjeot to a 
marked change in the next two years 

2346. You say a “marked” change?— Yes, it would 
have to be very marked. It would have to be an increase 
of well over £lm. to reflect itself in £0.1m. for London. 

There is, of course, no evidence of any change ot tnat 
kind, neither is one to be expected. The capital redemp- 
tion charge is related to the stocks and, of course, the 
Commission are no longer raising stocks, they are getting 
all their money from the Government. So there wall be 
no increase there. Although the Central Administrative 
expenses, no doubt, are increasing a little each year with 
salary awards and so on, the change is relatively 
insignificant. 

2347. ( President ): But if you are looking at 1962— 
and for the purposes of the Inquiry you must— the truth is 
that any discussion as to what the Central Charges of the 
Commission were in 1960 is really a meaningless question, 
is it not? We must take the Government White Paper as 



2355. You say that figure had not been in SWH2 
because when you compiled SWH 2 you had not the 
requisite information? — That is so. I observe, just as a 
matter of interest— and I only noted this today— that a 
similar exercise which the Commission put in after the 
Interim Award last time they also disregarded this small 



2356. To what are you now referring— I am referring 
to what was called Appendix “A” of their Submissions 



2357. What page is that?— 499. It is just an internal 
account of no consequence, really, to this calculation. 

2358. You say it does appear in Appendix “A”? — No. 

(Mr. Goff) : That appears to cause some surprise on my 

left. 

(Mr. Fay): It is in the £0.7m. actually. Mr. Evershed 
was not asked about this, but if he had been he would 
have said the figure was in the £0.7m. 

2359. C The Witness ): It is wrongly described in that 
case. 

(Mr. Fay): Maintenance equalisation expenditure? It 
■is another form of maintenance equalisation. 

2360. (Mr. Goff): We can go into that further if 
necessary. (To the Witness) : At all events, you say that 
in Appendix “A”, unless it be included in die £0.7m., as 
has just been explained, it does not appear at all?— No. I 
think the real thing to say about this item is that it does 
not matter whether it is included or not, because it makes 
no difference. 
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2361. You have given your explanation as to why you 
did not include it, and you say it is too" small to make any 
difference to the results? — Yes. 

2362. By “the result” you would mean, taking the 
year 1960, your figure of £5 .6m. in line 15, would you? 
— That is correct. 

2363. Then you take the net revenue from AE 5. We 
decided that though it could be inferred from AE 5 it 
really comes from AE 6. That is a net revenue of £8m.? 
—Yes. 

2364. Then you deduct Central Charges at £5.6m., 
which you get from line 15? — Yes. 

2365. That gives you a revenue margin of £2.4m. and 
that is a comparable figure (although the amount is dif- 
ferent) to the £1.5m. which appeared in line 7 of AE 5? — 
Yes. 

2366. Generally speaking, can you say why the figure 
is different? — Well, in the AE 5 calculation a sum is 
assumed as the right contribution, if I follow the evidence 
of Mr. Evershed right, and that is the amount which is 
taken from the net revenue. 

2367. So it is a difference of idea as to the contribu- 
tions to Central Charges which makes the difference in the 
result on the margin of net revenue? — Precisely. As my 
approach is entirely a mathematical one, I used the mathe- 
matical answer of the £5.6m., which is the result of the 
sum at line 4, for the purpose of finding what the margin 
is. 

2368. That, on the face of it, is a rather difficult exer- 
cise because when you are doing it you would not have 
the answer? — You can see the answer before you get to 
the end. 

2369. ft is possible for an accountant and mathema- 
tician to work that way, is it? — It does not need an 
accountant or a mathematician. Sir. 

2370. At any rate, everybody seems to be satisfied that 
that is a thing you can do, and you have done it? — It is 
'the right way of doing it actually, yes. 

2371. So you get a net increase in capital invested at 
line 6, which is £7m. in amount? — Yes. 

2372. That is comparable with the £8.2m. at line 9 of 
AE 5, though for obvious reasons the figure is different? — 
That is so. 

2373. Then after that you have a little sum between 
line 10 and line 13, then you add in the £5.3m., whereas 
•in AE 5 there is just one item of interest on borrowing, 
cumulative figures. At that stage your two methods of 
working seem to depart. Do they depart in fact, or not? 
— They depart a little. They are obviously not quite 
parallel lines, but they are both directed to the same sort of 
exercise and there is really nothing in the difference at 
that point. 

2374. 'If you had not had a difference at line 9, if you 
started with £8.2m. instead of £7m., or if they had started 
with £7m. instead of £8.2m., would the ultimate answer 
have been substantially the same? — Oh, yes, it must have 
been. 

( President ) : The answer to one point of decimals is the 
same as it stands now. Mr. Hill rounds off his £0.27m. to 
£0.3m. and Mr. Evershed has no need to do any rounding 
because he is not taking it to two places of decimals. 

2375. (Mr. Goff): That apart, although yours has got 
more figures, in point of fact the two things are virtually 
identical? — They are. I am really forced into doing it in 
■this way because the calculation which precedes this and 
produces the £5 .3m. which is brought in, was a calculation 
which referred to the mean capital and therefore to be 
consistent in the presentation of it I must work to the 
mean. 



• 2376. But there' is no substantial departure in principle 
between your document and AE 5 at that stage? — No, 
there is not. 

2377. Then it is stated in line 10 of AE 5 “interest on 
borrowing (cumulative figure) ”. I do not see any state- 
ment to that effect in your SWH 8, but are your figures 
cumulative or not?— Oh, yes. 

2378. So would it be fair to say, therefore, that in sub- 
stance the only real difference between AE 5 and SWH 8 
•is the difference as to the starting point of the Central 
Charges, taking either their £6m. or your £5.3m.? — That 
is the major difference. Then there is a little difference 
which arises from the fact that Mr. Evershed in quantify- 
ing his margin takes that assumed figure of £7m. for 1961. 

2379. So you get the difference that you get a different 
starting figure?— That is the main difference. 

2380. And you get a further small difference because 
you use that different starting figure in the course of the 
calculation? — Yes. 



( Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 



Written Statement put in by the South East Essex Railway 
Travellers’ Association 

The South East Essex Railway Travellers’ Association 
contend as follows : — 

I have to inform you that due to unforseen circum- 
stances, it will not be possible for this Association to be 
represented at the public enquiry info the above two 
applications of the British Transport Commission. 

In view of this I crave the Court’s indulgence to have 
the following exposition of the Association’s Objections 
read and considered. 

1. - That the application is contrary to the intention of 

the Transport Acts 1947 and 1953 in that so far as 
the 5th Schedule (Appendix C) is concerned it 
purports to delegate the powers of the Transport 
Tribunal to the British Transport Commission. 

This is self-explanatory. 

2. That the proposed increases would operate to the 
detriment of the Community. 

The proposed increases will result in further 
demands for increased wages and thus give a fillip 
to the inflationary spiral. 

3. That the proposed increases are in large measure 
due to bad organisation on the part of the British 
Transport Commission which should be rectified 
following the proposed Parliamentary action. 

This is self-explanatory. 

4. That the proposed increases will not appreciably 
increase the revenue of the British Transport Com- 
mission due to consequent reductions in traffic. 

In the opinion of this Association the provision 
made by the British Transport Commission for 
reduction in traffic due to the increased fares is 
•inadequate. I am informed by the Clerk of the 
Canvey Island Urban District Council that “ since 
these proposed increases were announced the 
Housing Officer (of that Council) has received ten 
written applications from residents of the Dagen- 
ham and Walthamstow Overflow estate to move 
back either to Dagenham or Walthamstow on the 
grounds that they oould not meet the increase in 
fares. In addition to this he has received a number 
of verbal representations along the same lines.” 
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5. That the proposed increases will result in increased 
congestion on the roads resulting in further losses 
being incurred by the London Transport Executive 
and other Public Road Services. 

I am personally aware of several instances of 
residents in the areas of Benfleet and .Canvey Island 
who have jointly purchased and use estate cars to 
travel to and from their place(s) of employment. 

6 That the percentage increase in fares is when com- 
pared with 19.39 far in. excess, of that of wages and 
that this Application, if granted, will exacerbate the 
disparity. 

The maximum season ticket rates listed in the 
Eleventh Schedule (Appendix F of Application 
1960 No. 5) are nearly FIVE TIMES the 1939 rates 
between this area and London. This increase is far 



in excess of the rise in wage rates in general and of 
railway employee’s wages in particular. Moreover 
the British Transport Commission’s employees m 
the area of South East Essex are paid “ country 
rates of wages and do not receive the higher wages 
paid in the London Transport Executives area. 

..The British Transport Commission and the Tribunal 
have recognised the need for a separate scale of 
ordinary fares for the London Tilbury and 
Southend Dine (vide Second Schedule— Appendix 
A of Application 1960 No. 5) and I pray the Court 
to establish a schedule of season ticket rates for the 
London Tilbury and Southend Line based on 
approximately three times the 1939 rates. 

(Signed) A. E. ROGERS 

Hon. Secretary 
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TABLE SWH 10 

CAPITAL INVESTED IN L.T.E. AS PERCENTAGE OF WHOLE OF B.T.C. 

Effect of bringing in current assets and liabilities 



















L.TJS. as 


Ref. 






L.T.E. 










percentage 
of B.T.C. 


(1) 


(2) 




(3) 






(4) 




(5) 










£m. 






£m. 


% 


1 


Mean capital invested 1959 excluding 


















net current assets and liabilities 






152 






1,772 






(Table SWH 2) 


1958 


1959 


1958 


1959 










Net Current Assets and Liabilities 


£m. 


£m. 




£m. 








2 


Bank balance and cash 


0.5 


0.5 




10.0 


12.0 






3 


Debtors and payments in advance 


2.3 


2.5 




86.4 


93.3 






4 


Marketable securities 


- 


— 




0.7 


0.3 






5 


Current assets 


2.8 


3.0 




97.1 


105.6 






6 


Bank advance 


- 


- 




4.8 


4.8 






7 


Creditors and accrued expenses 










122.4 








and interest 


6.1 












8 


Current liabilities 


6.1 


6.6 




117.3 


127.2 






9 


Net Current liabilities 


3.3 


3.6 




20.2 


21.6 






10 


Mean (nearest £lm.) 






—3 






—21 




11 


Capital invested, including net 












1,751 


8.51 




current assets and liabilities 
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ONE OF THE RAPID-PRINTERS AT LEICESTER SQUARE STATION 
Daily Issues 



B.T.C. proposal 
( involving half-mile 
charging a! lj and 
2i miles) 



L.C.C. proposal 
( involving half-mile 
charging throughout 
the scale) 



Fare 


Issues 


Fare 


Issues 


Fare 


Issues 


3d. 


1,288 


3d. 


1,288 


3d. 


1,288 


Sd. 


488 


5d. 


488 


5d. 


488 


6d. 


377 


6d. 


377 


6d. 


377 


8d. 


787 


8d. 


l 787 


8d. 


l 787 


lOd. 


995 


9d. 


J 


9d. 


J 


1/- 


767 


lid. 


995 


lOd. 


l 995 


1/2 


528 


1/1 


767 


lid. 


J 


1/4 


404 


1/3 


528 


1 /- 


1 767 


1/6 


222 


1/5 


404 


1/1 


1 


1/8 


150 


1/7 


222 


1/2 


264(a) 




6,006 




5,856 




4,966 



(a) Half today's issues at l/2d. 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



TRANSPORT ACT, 1947, AS AMENDED BY TRANSPORT ACT, 1953 

IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (1960 No. 2) 

FOR THE ALTERATION OF THE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (PASSENGER) 
CHARGES SCHEME, 1959 

AND 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (1960 No. 5) 

FOR THE ALTERATION OF THE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (PASSENGER) 
CHARGES SCHEME, 1959 
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TUESDAY, 21st FEBRUARY, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL. C.B.E. {President) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



M L£rs S I? WAET FAY ' Q- c - “d Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
S? - b ? Mr ' M - H - B - Oilmour, Chief 

County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
Wes?Ham n F^S a w ° f toe . C 2, unty Borough Councils of 
rnnLuc ^ w ,L Ham and Cr °y don - and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 

of P JwLn“ F h tt lf 0f the J C ° unt y Borough Councils 
ot Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



m ' H ' CUR RIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W P W 
b f a > f of the Folkestone and Kent 
K*?, Travellers Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers Association. 

R - FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 

^’SaS”* “ d the South Ess “ T “®‘ 

VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
omSea ° f th<5 CoUnty Borou gh Council of Southend- 

Mj"- 9; WINNICOTT, represented the Bishon’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr ,J;-, A - RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents Associations in the County of Kent. 

CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. ^neimsioro 



Mr. Stanley William Hill, recalled 
Examination by Mr. Goff continued 



T 2381 - Would y ° u look for a moment at your SWH 1. 

j”®® ,, l ° , 13 , the r e you were setting out the Central 
Charges, that is the Central Charges of the British Trans- 
m ^ m o? 1S v° n aS a whole which had to be apportioned 
items 12 YCS ’ m th ° Se mCS ’ 0ther than the interest 

Mr. Evershed in his evidence raised criticism 
about your lines 9 to 13, did he not?— Yes. 

2383 ‘ ^ er . e you P resent and did you hear his evidence? 
— I heard that, yes. 

2384. Have you considered what the effect would be if 
°“r H e effeC f M° Mr ‘ Evershed’s criticisms Ce and 
amended your tables accordingly?— Yes. In the application 
of this method it does not alter any of the resultant figures 
by the requisite £0. lm. at any stage. 8 

co™ S ; n figures, when yon 

come to SWH 2, if you had adjusted SWH 1 as Mr 
Evershed desired, what effect would you get in the result 
£5 ’ 3m - line 16?— It would remain at £5.3m. 
The differences between Mr. Evershed and myself on these 
expenses are very trivial indeed. 

von 3 r!Lr^ 0 th» a r? at an ? ar i y i tage of your evidence that 
you regard die Commissions figures for London’s share 
of Central Charges as excessive by at least £0.5m.? Yes. 

P S,„°“ ™ hat were you basing that answer?— 
andSWH8 reSUlt8 Sh ° Wn in Tables SWHl > SWH 2 

2388 - Wh at u do you say as to the standard of accuracy 
° f . tbe , wb “ you worked Sn accordance with your 
SWH 2 and SWH87-I think it is to a 
fine point of accuracy ; it is not absolute accuracy, because 
oaeaappMonins certain figures and in an apportionment 
of that kind you cannot get absolute accuracy, but I .think 
this is an exercise which gives you a result to an acceptable 
point of accuracy, probably to the degree of £0 lm 



• 2389 ' 11 bas be ® n d °ne, at any rate on previous occa- 
it not?— Ye^ 18 deSCn ' bed as the ■P® c «fic approach, has 

23 ^\ do you understand by “the specific 

UnderHU ?-_The treatment of the London Transport 
Undertakmg as a separate part of the B.T.C. Undertaking. 
It is a separate undertaking. B 

taSiv? Ypt atl M f that aS iC were a separate under- 
T i £°f nece ssanly under different ownership, 

I do not think that is necessarily relevant to treating it as 
a separate undertaking. s H as 

23 ? 2 ' ^ Pies jf et }t ) : As 'having been, and being still, a 
separate undertaking?— Yes, Sir. Rather like, we will say, 
undertakir^ Ut anH ty f’ lth lts ' bu - s undertakings, its water 
k 8 ,. d ’ o£ < T° urse ’ lts Public-health services, 
which are all separate things. It is rather like that. 

( - Mr - That is treating it as a separate 

undertaking as distinct from starting with the whole 
undertaking and adopting some method of apportionment? 

• 239A are your views on the question whether it 

k possiWe to work the specific-approach method or not?— 
Z?}L 'i ? r T tamly Possible to work the specific-approach 
1 "Jake no secret of the fact that I find it, 
andba v e f ? und Jt ’ a more complicated and difficult method 
^ a ® for on? very ample reason. The only reason 
rTJXnld ; m ° re u‘ fficLdt ' IS that the accounts have not been 
desi^ieri m such a way as to readily provide the figures 
which one wants. They could have been— I am not saying 
they should have been, but they “ could have been buf 
h ^ e "?’ , they a , re not ’ and that necessarily makes it 
more difficult to track through items over the years. 

Can . that ’ in 'fact, be worked, having regard to 
the figures being such as they are, to the same degree of 
accuracy, or a higher degree, or a less degreTof aSuracv 

?WTT8? Ur TH POrti r inent meth0d in SW UL SWH 2 and 
SWH 8?— Things being as they are, the accounts being 
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as they are, I would say to a slightly less degree of 
accuracy. 

2396. Would it be sufficiently accurate, or would it not, 
to form a reasonable test in comparison with your SWH 1, 
SWH 2 and SWH 8?— Yes. In a field like this the more 
mathematical tests you can apply I think the more reliable 
are the deductions you can draw. 

2397. I believe at a previous hearing a Mr. Lawson 
produced some elaborate tables? — He did. 

2398. What method was he working by? — He was 
working on a specific-approach method, rather in line with, 
though I think more thoroughly done than, the method I 
employed several years earlier. 

2399. Have you studied PJ 16, which was put in 
evidence at the previous hearing and appears at page 436 
of the transcript? — Yes. I think I would be right in saying 
that it was put in but no evidence given about it. 

2400. Yes, it was put in at a late stage, was it not? — 
Yes. 

2401. Was that put in after the Tribunal had given 
their interim decision? — I am not quite certain. I know 
it was a very late stage. 

(Mr. Goff ) : My learned friend says “ No ”, and I am 
prepared to accept it from him. 

(President) : I say “ No ” also. 

2402. (Mr. Goff): I had already accepted it from my 
learned friend, and, of course, I would accept it from 
you, Sir, in any event. (To the Witness) : Have you studied 
Exhibit AE 6 in the present case? — Yes. 

2403. AE 6 is, of course, a continuation of PJ 16, is it 
not? — It is, yes. 

2404. What is the method adopted in PJ 1 6 and AE 6? 
— It is a specific method. 

2405. What do you say, first of all generally, as to 
the accuracy or otherwise of PJ 16 and AE6? — I think in 
its compilation there are two major errors, and there is a 
third factor which is doubtful — a third minor factor which 
is doubtful. 

2406. I will discuss this in detail with you presently, 
but you say that there are two major errors and a minor 
point which is doubtful? — Y es. 

2407. Have you prepared Tables SWH 3 and SWH 4? 
—Yes. 

2408. What is the purpose of those tables? — To present 
this specific method with the errors, or what I am calling 
errors, corrected. 

2409. So SWH 3 and SWH 4 are your version of the 
way in which you say PJ 16 and AE 16 should have been 
worked? — Certainly. 

2410. Have you also prepared SWH 5, which contains 
notes on SWH 3 and SWH 4? — That is so, yes. 

2411. You also prepared SWH 6 and SWH 7, I think. 
— Y es; they are what I would call reference tables to link 
up the items with the accounts. 

2412. They support and explain SWH 3 and SWH 4, 
do they? — Yes, they do. 

2413. If you look at SWH 6 you get in line 15 for the 
several years from 1948 to 1957 10 per cent., and they 
give you certain figures. Those figures are carried into 
SWH 3, are they not? — They are, except that I have now 
put them to the second place of decimals instead of the 
third place. 

2414. They will be found in SWH 3, column 9? — 
That is correct. 

2415. Then SWH 6 shows in line 16, 9 per cent, from 
1958, for the years 1958 and 1959 £536,000 and £534,000, 
and they are carried, are they, to SWH 4?— They are, 
except, that, this being an estimate table — at least three 
years out of the five being estimates — I have, rather in 
the same way as Mr. Evershed has, put what I would call 
a rounded figure for each year. I call it £0.55m. and his 
figure is £0.65m. 



2416. When you said it was an estimate table, were 
you referring to SWH 4 or SWH 6? — SWH 4. The latter 
part of SWH 4 is an estimate table, the last three lines. 

2417. So the £536,000 and the £534,000 become £0.55 
in the second and third lines of column 9 of SWH 4, do 
they? — That is so. 

2418. Then that same figure is carried on for 1960 
to 1962?— Yes. 

2419. To get this on the Record before we discuss 
the points which, you said you disagreed, I would like to 
have the comparison of the results shown by AE6 and 
SWH 4. Have you compiled those? — Yes. 

2420. Is it the fact that for 1960 AE6 gives £6.51m. 
as London’s share of Central Charges, and your SWH 4 
gives £5.9m.? — That as so. 

2421. For 1961 AE6 gives £7m., and SWH 4 gives 
£6.3 lm.?— Yes. 

2422. And for 1962 AE6 gives £7.55., and SWH 4 
gives £6.82 m.? — Yes. That shows a more or less con- 
sistent difference of between £600,000 and £700,000. 

2423. You said you attributed that difference to two 
main factors as to which you said Mr. Evershed was wrong 
and one other doubtful matter.? — Yes. 

2424. Which of the two matters of error you have 
mentioned would you like to take first? — I think the 
estimate of the opening entries back in 1948 as regards 
the funds which were taken over from the London 
Passenger Transport Board is the first one. That itself 
can be broken into two parts : One is (the sum of money 
involved, Mr. Evershed takes one figure and I take a rather 
higher one ; and then the second part of it is the treatment 
to be given to that sum, whatever it be. 

2425. Taking the sum of money involved, what figure 
has Mr. Evershed taken? — £38. 8m. 

2426. And what figure have you taken? — I have taken 
£41m. 

2427. The difference, I think, is £2.2m., is it not? — 
Yes. 

2428. What is the subject-matter of that difference? — 
The subject-matter of the difference is the surplus funds 
of the London Passenger Transport Board other than 
the moneys in the Trust Fund. 

2429. What would the surplus funds be, what sort of 
assets are they? — Largely cash, and to a small extent 
represented also by the difference between debtors and 
creditors ; but they are cash or the worth of cash at that 
itime. 

2430. Is that what you desoribe in your notes to 
column 3 in SWH 5 as “Net current assets of L.P.T.B., 
£3.5m”, or is that something different? — That is it, yes. 

2431. So we start on the difference with the figure 
of £3 ,5m.?— Yes. 

2432. Then you have reduced that by £1.3m.? — Yes. 

2433. Which gives you the £2.2m. which you men- 
tioned? — Yes. 

2434. Why did you reduce that 'by £1.3m.? — Well, 
for this reason: One could argue 'that the whole of the 
£3 .5m. should be brought in without further adjustment, 
but I reasoned this way, that at all times something needs 
to be kept in the coffers and cannot earn interest, being 
a sum required for the day-to-day working capital. In 
ocher words, every undertaking cannot put on deposit or 
invest the whole surplus cash, it needs to keep something 
for day-to-day use. So I reasoned that as we are doing 
an interest exercise here it would, perhaps, be unfair to 
claim that the whole of that £3 .5m. is capable of earning 
interest, some part of it ought to be treated as working 
capital and not so available. 

2435. In order to make up your mind how much ought 
.to be treated as working capital you had to consider, 
did you, the need for working capital in an undertaking 
of this kind? — Y es. 
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2436. What factors were present in your mind when 
you were considering that aspect of the matter? — Well, 
there are only, ready, two purposes for which working 
capital is required in a transport undertaking of this kind. 

2437. What are those two purposes? — I will put it in 
this way, if I may, that you must have some sum in 
hand to iron out seasonal fluctuations. The income in the 
early three months of the year is not coming in at the 
same rate as it is coming in in the summer months, and 
although it is true, no doubt, that expenses are not going 
out at quite the same rate, they are not so subject to 
the same seasonal fluctuations and therefore one needs a 
little working capital to tide one over 'the leaner months 
of the year. If one looks at 'the pattern of traffics and 
revenue over the months in London Transport, it is quite 
simple to ascertain that the maximum amount which is 
required for a purpose like that is about £200,000. 

2438. What was the other faotor?— The other one is 
this, that one has to allow something to enable 'the under- 
taker to meet a sudden 'increase in expenses before he 
can take steps to increase his fares. There is a time lag 
there of which, of course, we know, and a sudden wage 
increase has to be carried and cash has to be found to 
meet that wage increase until the income can be adjusted. 
Now, something has got to be allowed for that. 

2439. In arriving at your £1.3m. did you make an 
allowance for that factor?— I did make an allowance for 
that factor. 

2440. How did you work that allowance out?— I said: 
Let us assume an increase at the rate of £2m. a year, 
say the wage Award was £2m. a year, and I assumed 
that that could well be uncovered by increased fares for 
a period of four months. 

2441. That gives you what figure?— That would give a 
figure required for working capital for that purpose of 
about £700,000. 

2442. With the £200,000 which you mentioned before 
that would be £900,000?— It would be £900,000 yes. 

2443. And you have allowed £1.3m. — I did, yes. 

2444. Was that because of some other factor, or 
merely to give you a margin?— No, it was merely to 
give me a margin. It might be said that four months 
was not quite long enough, and, in any case, I was really 
working to a round figure in the end of £41m., and so 
there was no purpose in having part of £lm. there. So 
to be on the conservative side, I made my £900,000 £1.3m. 

2445. Do you, or do you not, consider your allowance 
of £1 ,3m. was adequate, or more than adequate? — Oh, 
it is generous by any test. So the position is that £3±m. 
came over in surplus funds for London Transport which 
Mr. Evershed has not had regard to, and I am saying 
that £1.3m. of it is sort of sterilised, and therefore there 
is a difference of £2.2m. It is not a big item, but it does 
make some difference in the final figures. 

2446. Are there any means of testing the accuracy of 
that figure against cash balances, in fact, carried by the 
London Transport Executive?— Yes. It is clear that the 
London Transport Executive does not nowadays need a 
working capital of £1.3m. ; in fact, it carries cash— or it 
did as at December, and I have not got figures at any 
other date of the year— of about £400,000. 

2447. You say it is clear nowadays it does not need 
£1.3m. Has the position changed in some way? — The 
position has changed by reason of .the procedure, which 
was not in existence in 1948, whereby a provisional 
increase can be authorised by the Tribunal, an interim 
increase. 

2448. Allowing for that, and testing it against what 
they now carry, does that cast any doubt in your mind 
upon your £1.3m. figure, or not? — No, it is Still generous 
by any test. 

2449. We have now shown how you arrive at your 
figure of £2.2m. What is the difference between you and 
Mr. Evershed as to this £2.2m.? — I bring it in, he does not. 

2450. He leaves it out altogether? — He leaves it out 
altogether. 



2451. In what way do you bring it in? 

2452. C President ): By adding it to the £38.8m.— By 
adding it to the £38m. shown in SWH 5 to produce a total 
of£41m. 

(Mr. Goff): Having got it added to that, we can now 
go on and talk about the sum of £41m. 

2453. ( President ) : You bring it in, but Mr. Evershed, 
following Mr. James and Mr. Lawson, leaves it out? — 
Yes, Sir. Mr. Lawson referred to it in the later notes 
that were included in the Minutes and said that it was 
a matter which would need to be looked at further. He 
did not actually bring it in his calculation. 

2454. (Mr. Goff): Just taking the £22m. separately 
for one moment, why do you say it is right to bring it 
in and wrong to leave it out?— What we are trying to find 
out here is, in the first place, interest on the capital 
involved in London Transport. London Transport started 
off with certain commitments for interest on the purchase 
price of the Stock, but, on the other hand, it brought 
over certain funds, of which this is a part, which were 
available for any of the future purposes of London Trans- 
port — -that is future to 1948 — for capital expenditure or 
financing deficits in the years. It becomes capital money, 
of course. 

2455. (President): It “would have become” capital 
money, we must say throughout, must we not? — It is 
capital money. 

2456. But if it had been in 1948 a separate undertaking 
it would have been available for general purposes? — Yes, 
Sir. Even if it had not been a separate undertaking it 
is still so available, but in the coffers of the B.T.C. as 
distinct from London. 

2457. (Mr. Goff): But the object of the specific 
approach is, of course, to see what the position would be 
if it had been a separate undertaking? — A separate under- 
taking, yes; not necessarily outside the B.T.C., but a 
separate undertaking within the B.T.C. That is the whole 
exercise. 

2458. Then we come to the large element in this £41m. 
of £38.8m. What is it? — That is the balance of the Trust 
Fund taken over by the British Transport Commission in 
so far as it related to the London Passenger Transport 
Undertaking. 

2459. What is the difference between you and Mr. 
Evershed there? — As to the amount there is no difference. 

2560. No, but there is a difference as to what you do 
with it? — Yes, I think you must go back to PJ 16. 

2561. (Mr. Goff): That is at page 436, Sir. — Yes, of 
which Mr. Evershed was not the author but which he 
adopts. I would just make the point, if I may, lest the 
question arises— at was not put before, because this was not 
proved and there was no opportunity to question it at the 
time. 

In the construction of Exhibit PJ 16 Mr. James had— 
well, I do not want to use an offensive word — invented 
a transaction ; let me put it that way. What he did was 
to say: Let us assume that the trust funds were in some 
way used to reduce the amount of British Transport Stock 
which was issued; it is a sort of deeming transaction. 

I must admit that when I first saw that I could not 
see any reason for it at all ; it is something that did not 
happen, and I could see no reason therefore for giving 
that entirely artificial treatment, but the reason becomes 
apparent when one looks at the later years. These trust 
funds were not in fact applied then in reducing the amount 
of Stock issued, which amount was laid down in the 
Transport Act of 1947; nor were they applied at any 
later stage in buying back any Stock. They were money 
money and investments, or money’s worth — and they 
were so held by the British Transport Commission, and 
some part of them, I suppose, are still held ; I do not 
know, but I do not think it matters very much. 

2562. I will ask you later about what you saw in the 
later years which showed the reason ; but you say that 
Mr. James adopted in PJ 16 what you describe as a 

deeming ’ transaction? — Yes. 
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2563. Would you just look at Exhibit PJ 16 and show 
the Tribunal where that appears and -what effect it has 
upon the figures ; first of all, is there anything in the 
notes which deals with it?— Yes, it is dealt with in the 
notes. 

2564. Would you point out what part of the note deals 
with that? — It is the second part of Note No. 1 on Exhibit 
PJ 16 ; after having established a figure for the interest 
on the Stock which was issued plus the interest on the 
London Electric Line— that is the 4.49m.— there is this 
note: “Less interest at 3 per cent, on net balance of 
Trust Fund moneys taken over by British Transport Com- 
mission on acquisition of London Passenger Transport 
Board (after allowing for repayment of loans from Trust 
Fund and London, Midland & Scottish Railway) ” — 
nothing turns on that item in brackets, I think — “ it being 
assumed that to this extent the British Transport Com- 
missiion were able to avoid issue of capital Stocks ”. 

2565. So on that account a deduction of £1.16m. was 
made, which gives you £3 .33m., and that is carried, is it, 
into column 1 of the table? — Yes. 

2566. If you compare that with your Exhibit SWH 3, 
the item in column 1 of your table is £4.86m.? — Yes. 

2567. What causes that difference?— The interest on 
this £38.8m. 

2568. That is because you have not deducted the 
interest on that? — That is correct. There is another little 
difference arising on the transferred lines, if you want a 
complete reconciliation. 



2574. Is that translated into SWH 3 and SWH4?— That 
is translated into SWH 3 and SWH 4 in that what I have 
done is to treat this as what I think it was, namely moneys 
in hand. 

2575. And then, when you have capital expenditure in 
the year, how do you deal with that?— All the time you 
are drawing on these funds. 

2576. Now you said that when you first looked at it 
you could not see any reason for it at all, but that you 
did see something in it in the later years; is that what you 
have just been describing? — Yes. I could not see any 
reason why Mr. James should have sort of invented this 
quite artificial transaction, and it is only when I came to 
look for the figures in the later years that I could see why 
he did it. 

2577. ( President ): But the whole transaction is an 
artificial transaction, is it not, Mr. Hill?— With respect, Sir, 
I do not think so. 

2578. I have never been able to see that it is anything 
else. — You mean the conception of London as a separate 
part? 

2579. Yes. — Yes, but this • being an exercise that 
included the conception of London as a separate part, 
there is nothing artificial in the treatment of the funds. 

2580. (Mr. Goff ) : Let me get qulite clear what you are 
saying about the effect in the later years. The effect is that 
PJ 16 fixes that fund with 3 per cent?— Yes. 



2569. Yes, I shall have to deal with that; it is the 
second feature? — Yes. 

2570. Not having deducted the interest on it, how do 
you bring it into account in SWH 3?— I treat it for what 
it was, as a balance of money in hand on nationalisation, 
£41 .Om., of which the trust fund is the £38.8m. 

2571. So you get that in column 3 of your Exhibit 
SWH 3?— Yes. 

2572. Before asking you for your reasons why you 
say that is the right way to do it, could you describe iwhat 
the effect is upon the two calculations, of doing it in the 
respective ways, in the one case reducing the initial debit 
for interest but not crediting the fund, and in your case 
starting with a higher debit for interest, but crediting the 
fund?— Yes. First of all, I would say that it looks 
innocuous enough in the first line of PJ 16, because at 
that time it was all 3 per cent. But the answer lies in 
the fact that since 1948 we have proceeded through pro- 
gressive interest rates until now we are at 6 per cent. The 
effect of this artificial, or deeming, transaction is to give 
permanently to these funds that were taken over a 3 per 
cent, earning capaoity and nothing more ; whereas if they 
are treated as funds available for capital expenditure, then 
of course whatever fund existed at the appropriate time, 
it is worth its appropriate rate of interest. So what Mr. 
James did in effect was to say that there is here some 
£38m. to £40m. ; I will credit London for ever with 3 
per cent, on that, but as London needs more and more 
capital I will charge it as 4 per cent., 5 per cent., 6 per 
cent., and so on. 



2573. And is that what is done in PJ16 and AE6? 

Yes. I hope I am not complicating this, but simplifying 
it, by putting it in the form of a very simple example. If 
you have £100 to begin with and at that time the interest 
rate is 3 per cent.; if during the course of 10 or 12 years 
you spend £200 and at that time the 'interest rate is 6 per 
cent., Mr. James’s method of treating those two factors 
would be to charge London with 6 per cent, on £200, but 
credit London with only 3 per cent, on £100, so he would 
be charging London with £9, namely 6 per cent, on the 
£200, which is £12, less a credit of only 3 per cent on 
£100 which is £3, a net charge of £9. 



But, of course, if you start this transaction with a fund 
m hand of £100, and you spend £200, all you are really 
having to borrow from anybody else is £100, and you 
borrow that at the current rate, which I accept as 6 per 
cent., and the charge is £6. So the effect is to give London 
the worst possible return on its money, but to charge it 
with the maximum charge for any new money that is 



2581. Whereas your method gives London a credit on 
the fund at the interest rate for the time being? — Only 
3 per cent, until it is exhausted. It means that London 
does not start with raising money at 4 per cent., 5 per 
cent, or 6 per cent, when it in fact 'has some money in 
hand. 



-582. So it gets the advantage that you do not charge 
the higher rate of interest until the trust fund is exhausted? 
— Yes, that is so. One could argue further on that; one 
could say that the B.T.C. for this exercise should be 
deemed to have paid the current rate, but I think that 
would be taking it too far, and I have not argued it. 

2583. So you credit London with 3 per cent, of the 
fund as long as it is there, but you do not charge London 
on the higher rate of interest until the fund is exhausted?— 
Yes, which is just what would have happened if London 
had been a separate part. 



2584. Now will you give your reasons as to why you 
say that is the right way of carrying out this hypothetical 
test and why you say that PJ 16 and AE 6 are not the 
right method?— First of all because it is not true that the 
initial Stock position, whether for London or for any 
other part of the Commission, was in any way abated by 
those funds. The Stock was issued on the formula pro- 
vided in the Transport Act of 1947, which had regard to 
the market prices of the securities of the transferring 
undertakings. So it cannot be said that the Stock was 
reduced in the way that Mr. James supposed or deemed. 

2585. Yes; if you have to take a hypothesis and treat 
London as a separate undertaking, in your view does it 
more accurately represent the picture of it as a separate 
undertaking if you do it in your way or in the way shown 
m PJ 16?— Oh, my way is the one that most closelv 
follows the actual facts. 



2586. Have you any other reasons as to why you say 
you are right and they are wrong?— Yes: I have said 
that these sums were not actually applied in reducing the 
amount of Stock issued in 1948; neither in fact were they 
applied in reducing the amount of Stock issued several 
years after 1948. 



2 ( 5 ^- What is the significance of that?— It really means 
ino 1 r ‘ Jamess deeming transaction was neither right in 
1948 and nor was ‘it put right in the years that immediately 
followed 1948. 3 



2588. So you are saying that there is nothing in subse- 
quent history which would justify the initial way of dealing 
with it m PJ 16 if it was not the right way to start with?— 
That as so. It is true that at that time the British 
transport Commission were coming on the market for 
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money, and I suppose it would have been arguable, if 
they had not had this money in the London funds, that 
they would have had to come for more money than they 
did ; but it was in 1955 when that happened, and by that 
time they were paying over 4 per cent, for their money. 
So even if one stretched it to the limit and assumed that 
the deeming transaction came about at the same time, 
although obviously it did not come about in 1948, you 
would be quite wrong in giving 3 per cent, on it, because 
it should have been over 4 per cent. 

2589. In your view is there more than one acceptable 
basis for carrying out the exercise of treating the London 
Transport Executive as a separate undertaking so far as 
this £41m. about which we are talking was concerned? — 
I think this item must only be treated for what it was. 

2590. You think this is the only way of dealing with 
this particular item? — I can see no other way. 

2591. And then you mentioned, and I stopped you at 

die time 

2592. (. President ): Before you do that, Mr. Goff, may 
I be quite clear about this. (Jo the Witness): There are 
two points which arise on the £41 m. liquid capital taken 
over, as you have pointed out; the first is whether the 
£41 m. is the right figure, and the second is whether it 
should be dealt with in your way or in Mr. James’s wav? 
—Yes, Sir. 

2593. They are two separate questions? — Yes. 

2594. If the £41m. is wrong and the £38.8m. is right, 
it is a question of whether you should treat it in the way 
in which you have treated it, or -in the way in which Mr. 
James has treated it ; they are .two quite separate 
questions? — Yes, and at a later stage I will qualify the 
value I have put on those two separate parts. 

2595. (Mr. Goff) : Yes ; I am going to ask you to sum 
up the effect of it later. But you did say that to be 
complete there was another matter to be taken into con- 
sideration in dealing wilh this point of difference; what 
was that? — That was the treatment of the transferred 
lines. 

2596. When you say “ the transferred lines ”, you mean 
lines which were acquired by the Commission, but went 
to the London Transport Executive? — Yes. 

( President ): By “were acquired by the Commission” 
you mean from someone else other than the London 
Passenger Transport Board. Of course, the Commission 
has acquired everything? 

2597. {Mr. Goff) : I am much obliged, Sir ; that is 
obviously a more accurate way of putting it than the way 
in which I have put it. (To the Witness): What is the 
difference between you and Mr. Evershed on this point? — 
It is very similar to the other one that we have just been 
dealing with. Mr. James again introduced a deeming 
transaction ; he said: “ Let us assume that these lines were 
paid for -in cash ”, whereas in actual fact they were not paid 
for in cash ; they were paid for in Stock. Therefore, in his 
calculation he treats it as capital expenditure in the first 
year and says that it is as from the January of that year. 
That is the first figure in column 2 for 1948 in PJ 16, the 
£12.2m. 

2598. When you compare that with your Exhibit 

SWH 3, what did you do With this? — I brought it into the 
amount of Stock on which interest is calculated and which 
is included in the figure of £4.86m. for 1948 and later 
years as explained in 

2599. Would that be one of the notes in SWH 5? — 
That is the second part of Note 2, with reference to 
column 2 ; you will see there the figure of £4.49m. — it is 
the £0.37m. 

2600. The £4.49m. is the same as the £4.49m. in the 
note to PJ 16? — Yes. 

2601. And that is the Stock issued on the acquisition 
of the London Passenger Transport Board undertaking? — 



2602. And a certain loan, with interest, of £33. 4m. 
invested on surplus lands? — Yes. 



2603. There is no issue between you on that? — No. 

2604. What you have done is to increase the debt 
interest by an appropriate sum in respect of Stock issue 
on acquisition of the Main Line Railway Companies? — 
Yes. 

2605. And you say 3 per cent, of book value, £12.2m.? 



2606. So you have both taken book values?— Yes. For 
my purpose I do not know how much Stock — it is 

impossible, of course ; it is all part of the total Stock 

and neither does Mr. James nor Mr. Evershed know what 
was the appropriate value at which to transfer these 
things. 

2607. So there is no issue between you as to the 
amount of Stock to be treated as involved in this par- 
ticular transaction? — To be precise, there is no issue on 
the figures. 

2608. But the difference is that Mr. James carries that 
figure in as a cash payment in PJ 16, whereas you add 
interest on it to the debit, instead of interest on Stock? — 



2609. Would you now say why you consider .that you 
are right on that and why Mr. James and his successor 
are wrong?— Because again, consistent with what I have 
done with the larger item, I have followed the transaction 
as it was and did not deem if to be dealt with 'in an 
entirely different way. No cash was paid out to anybody 
by reason of the transfer of these lines from the Main 
Line Railway Companies to the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board undertaking. 

2610. (, President ): And equally no obligation was 
undertaken by the London Transport Executive? — No 
obligation was undertaken. What we are doing is to 
divide the British Transport Commission into two parts, 
and this is the part which falls to the London Transport 
undertaking; but I must admit that there is no separate 
legal undertaking. 

2611. (Mr. Goff): You did speak of two main matters 
which you said are errors; have we been dealing with 
two parts of one matter, so .that there is another matter 
now to be considered? — Yes. 

2612. Then what is the second main matter in which 
you say that PJ 16 and AE 6 are wrong? — In the calcula- 
tion of the amounts of interest on deficits. I think if I 
take Table PJ 16 and draw the attention of the Tribunal 
to column 14, that is headed “Interest on accumulated 
surplus or deficit ”, It is not quite a full heading, although 
I have used precisely the same one myself, and the same 
criticism could be made. It consist really of two parts, 
as Mr. Evershed made quite clear ; it is the interest on 
the accumulated surplus or deficit up to the end of the 
preceding year and it is half a year’s interest on the 
deficit or surplus incurred in the year to which the interest 
calculation relates. 

2613. It is half a year’s interest on the surplus or deficit 
arising in the year to which the interest relates?— 
Absolutely. To put it simply, if the accumulated dificit 
up ito the end of the previous year was £10m., and if 
in the course of the year with which we are dealing a 
further deficit of £5m. was incurred, the calculation is 
really interest on whatever rate is applicable on £10m. 
for a year and for half a year on the £5m., or if you 
like it for a full year on half the £5m., which is one and 
the same thin g 

2614. What do you say ought to be done? — That 
approach is quite correct provided that one uses .the right 
figures. In relation to the first part, namely interest on 
the accumulated deficit to the end of the preceding year, 
there is no question. 

2615. You do not quarrel with that? — That is quite 
simple, and there is no quarrel with that. It is in dealing 
with .this half-year’s interest on 'deficit, or in a few cases 
on surplus, of the year current that I think we respect 
that both Mr. James and Mr. Evershed were wrong. By 
taking interest for half a year on the whole of the deficit 
in that year, or by taking interest for a year on half the 
deficit, whichever way you do it, it makes no difference, 
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but I keep mentioning it, because I think it will help. 
That is valid if the several items that give rise to that 
deficit are coming in over the year and going out over 
the year in a more or less constant flow. It is not meant 
to be a precisely constant flow, but if the income came 
in day by day, week by week, and year by year, and 
then the expenditure goes out evenly over the year, then 
it would be valid. 

2616. When you say that is valid, has it a bearing on 
the fact that you take a half-year’s interest on the whole 
deficit or a whole year’s interest on half the deficit?— Yes. 
If all the items were going in and coming out in that 
constant flow, the mean deficit for the year would be 
half the deficit for the whole year. 

2617. So the half comes in through getting the mean 
deficit? — Yes, and that would be a perfectly valid 
method of doing it if that daily flow were right. But, 
of course, it is wrong in one important item, namely that 
the interest which is payable as it is already half a year 
in arrear — all interest in these things is as near as makes 
no matter half a year in arrear — and it is not true to say 
that if there was a deficit incurred in the year of £5m„ 
the true mean deficit that would earn interest in the year 
is £2£m. Indeed, it is very false to say that because one 
has to allow for the fact that in striking that figure of a 
deficit of £5m. the major factor which gives rise to that 
is the interest item which does not involve the payer in 
incurring further interest until he actually pays the interest. 

2618. Then how do you say the interest calculation 
should be adjusted to give effect to that point?— There is 
a very well recognised method to be used for this purpose, 
and one has used it time and time again. It is to take 
half the income, to take half the expenses other than 
formula for this purpose. That gives you the true mean 
interest and a quarter of the interest ; that is the recognised 
deficit which would incur interest. 

2619. Why do you take a quarter of the interest? — 
Of the interest outgoings in the year you are only out 
of pocket for half a year’s interest for half a year, and 
therefore it is a quarter of the interest which should bear 
interest. 



method, they say there will be no interest there ; I take 
■it that there is no profit or loss ; I divide by two ; that 
gives me nothing, and therefore there is nothing to bring 
'in. I think that is a definite error in principle, or it may 
be an oversight ; I do not know. 

2623. Have you worked out an example , with hypo- 
thetical figures, so that we can see how this works? — I 
did in some notes for you, Mr. Goff; I have not the 
table before me now. 

2624. Will you just have a look at this? ( Document 
handed to the Witness). Is that a table which is compiled 
by you? — This is a copy of the notes I gave you. 

2625. But it is your work? — Yes. 

2626. Does that illustrate what you have just been 
describing to the Tribunal? — Yes, it does. 

2627. (Mr. Goff): Then may that now be put in and 
marked SWH 11, Sir? ( Table put in and marked Exhibit 
SWH 11.) (To the Witness): You took a hypothetical 
figure for this? — Yes, the figures are quite hypothetical. 

2628. But it applies the principle? — Yes. 

2629. The deficit is £10m., and the interest on it is 
£0.3m.?— Yes. 

2630. And that is the point at which there is no change 
between the parties? — Yes. 

2631. Then you proceed to work out the calculation 
in accordance with the PJ 16 method? — Yes. 

2632. You deem a net revenue of £3.5m.? — Yes. 

2633. You assume Central Charges, the interest item 
being £5.0m.? — Yes. 

2634. And the expenses item being £0.50m.?— Yes. 

2635. You deduct that, which gives you a deficit in the 
year of £2.0m.?— Yes. 

2636. Then you take interest at 3 per cent, on hal f 
the deficit? — Yes. 



2620. You spoke about that as being a well recognised 
method of doing it; is this point of change on PJ 16 
which we are discussing something which you have 
thought about for the purposes of this case or not?— No, 
indeed. As I say, it is a well recognised method ; I have 
employed it literally hundreds of times when estimating 
the working capital of a business, and it was employed 
extensively in the compensation cases for coal nationalisa- 
tion, when one had to make an estimate of the working 
capital required. In fact, I would say that it is a 
recognised accounting method, which I have certainly used 
for 20 years. 

2621. Have you a simple analogy which might illustrate 
this point? — Yes, I think so. Would you imagine a 
business which just covers its expenses, including some 
mortgage interest payable on the 1st July and the 1st 
January, or at midnight the night before — it does not 
patter. The hypothesis here is that of a business which 
just pays its way, including this interest; in other words, 
in the course of a year it makes neither a deficit nor a 
surplus. Yet the faot is that throughout every one of the 
days of that year, or at least for 364 out of the 365, it 
would be in credit at the Bank and would be earning 
interest on that credit, and it is simply this, that the 
money is coming in daily and it is going out daily to 
pay bills other than interest. Therefore, at the end of 
the 1st January there is a little bit in hand, and at the end 
of the 2nd January 'there is a bit more in hand, and so on 
and so on and so on, until on the 30th June there is just 
in hand the amount which is required to pay the interest 
which is due on the 1st July, and for that one day, 
the 1st July, there is nothing in the Bank at all. 

2622. Because you have accumulated enough to pay the 
■interest and you have then paid it?— Yes. On the 2nd 
July the process repeats itself again ; there is a little b'it, 

bit xoore, and then a bit more, and the result is that in 
that Bank Account there is a credit balance for 364 days 
out of the 365, and on this hypothesis that would earn 
interest. But by employing Mr. James’s and Mr. Evershed’s 



2637. And that gives you £0.03m. With an aggregate 
of £0.33m.? — Yes. 



2638. That is the way in which the PJ 16 calculation 
operates? — Yes. 

2639. Then you say what you have just been telling 
the Tribunal; you say: “This way of taking a mean 
deficit would be valid if all items of income and outgoings 
came in and out in a more or less even daily flow. The 
method is not valid where interest is payable half a year 
an arrear, as in this case. The correct method is as 
follows”— and then you set out the way in which you 
work your calculation?— Yes. 



2640. Would you just yourself explain it to the Tri- 
bunal, so that I do not put anything into your mouth? 

Yes. Again there is the starting point which is common 
to both, namely the interest on the accumulated deficit, 
£0.3m. ; there is no point on that, and that is only shown 
to complete the picture. But to find a mean deficit on 
which to apply the rate of interest following what I say 
is the proper formula, is to do it this way: You take 
the net revenue which is common, less expenses, and that 
is £3.5m. But one must here bring in a share of the 
central expenses, because these are subject to the daily 
flow; they are not in arrear. So one abates the net 
revenue by a share of central expenses, and gets a figure 
of £3.0m. Instead of bringing in a full year’s interest, 
the right method is to bring in only half a year’s interest • 
that is to say, other than the interest due at the close of the 
year, or in fact the day after. So one brings in half a 
year s interest at that point, and the true figure is £2 5m 
at that point. Now one takes half for the purposes of 
getting the mean of that net difference ; there should be 
another figure shown here of £0.5m. underneath the £3.0m. 
That gives £0.5m. and the mean of that is £0.25m„ which 
is a credit because the amount in the analogy I gave is 
m credit all the year except for one day. That earns 
interest at 3 per cent., which is the small amount shown 
in the last column. Therefore, on comparison, one gets 
on the first one, the James /Evershed method, a charge 
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of £0.33m., and one gets in die formula method a charge 
of £0.293m. 

2641. So in both methods you take the interest as half — 
the mean of the deficit or surplus? — Yes. 

2642. On the other method you ascertain the deficit 
or surplus on the full year’s interest and bring in half?— 
Yes. 

2643. I think there is a typing error on this document ; 
•if you look at “ Deficit in year ”, it says “ Cr. ”, but that 
must be “Dr.” must it not? — Mine says “Dr.” and that 
is correct. 

2644. ( President ): The deficit in the year ought to be 
carried into the middle of that column of figures, ought 
it not, Mr. Hill? — It would be better, yes, Sir. 

2645. It is “Deficit in year” underlined; underneath 
that is “ Net revenue ”, and that is shown as a credit. That 
is right, is 'it not?— That is quite right. “ Deficit in year ” 
is, I think, a heading for the whole of that exercise. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, but one starts “Deficit in year” and 
the net revenue is obviously a credit of £3.5m. 

2646. C President ): It would have been better to cross 
out the underlined words really and to put “ Net revenue, 
£3 .5m.” and deduct what in effect are expenses? — Yes, 
Sir, in their first mention; not in their second mention. 

2647. (Mr. Goff): Which on that hypothesis leaves a 
deficit in the year of £2.0m.?— Yes. 

2648. The figure I was querying is that I have against 

that ultimate £2.0m. the symbol “ Cr.” which obviously 
ought to be “ Dr.” 

( President ) : Yes, and we have “ Dr.” 

2649. (Mr. Poole): Would it not make if clearer if 
you had called it “ Deficit in the current year ” as opposed 
to the previous year?— Yes, it would, Sir. 

2650. (Mr. Goff) ( To the Witness) : And then I think 
there is a “ Cr.” where it should be “ Dr.” in the bottom 
half of the table as well ; it is the net revenue credit of 
£3.5m., less central expenses; I think that “Cr.” ought 
obviously to be “ Dr.” ?— That is quite all right. 

2651. I am sorry; I have been given a wrong copy. 
Exhibit SWH 11 is an example of hypothetical figures 
working out the example which you have explained to the 
Tribunal? — Yes. 

2652. And you say that if it -is not done in that way, 
that is a definite error? — I do. 

2653. Then you did speak as to there being some 

other doubtful matter ; did you say that that in any event 
is a small matter? — Yes, it is just the share of the central 
expenses. Looking to the later years— that is the figures 
on AE 6 and SWH 4 — there is a difference between the 
figures used by Mr. Evershed on the one hand and the 
figures used by myself on the other, of £0.1m. 

2654. ( President ): In all, do you mean? — In all, in a 
year— per annum. He uses £0.65m. where I use £0.55m. 

2655. (Mr. Goff): What is the difference as a matter 
of criticism between this item which makes it doubtful 
and the others which you ay are definite errors? — First 
of all, there is, both 'in Ms exercise and in mine, some 
element of judgment here, and therefore I have used the 
word “ doubtful ” rather than “ errors ”. What he does 
is to take two items of these so-called Central Charges, 
put them to London and then apply 10 per cent, to the 
estimated items. What I do in these later years is to 
take all the items and apply 9 per cent, to them. We are 
not dealing with precisely the same items ; he has said : 
Take out the little compensation for staff and do not bring 
in the miscellaneous receipts. I would accept that — not 
that they make very much difference ; they do not get him 
to this first place of decimals. 

2656. Then what is it that does make a difference and 
that does get him to this first place of demicals in this 
item? What is it that makes a difference of £0.1 m. 
between you?— This item has in turn to be divided into 
two parts. 



2657. Let us take the first part first. — The first part is 

that whereas Mr. Evershed takes two items and attributes 
them wholly to London, applying a percentage to the 
main item 

2658. That percentage being in fact a percentage of 
10? — Yes. Whereas he did that, my method was to take 
all the items and apply a percentage to them without 
anything specifically picked out for London. 

2659. Was that the same or a different percentage? — 
We now come to the second part. If you look at the 
difference in percentages, it is that Mr. Evershed takes 
10 per cent., whereas in these latter years I have taken 
only 9 per cent. 

2660. So you say that the fact of taking certain items in 
full and applying a percentage to the balance, in itself 
makes a difference, apart from any difference arising 
from taking a different percentage?— It does; it is £0.04m. 

2661. So it is quite small? — Yes. 

2662. But the main difference is the balance of the 
£0.1m.; that arises from taking a different percentage? — 
Yes. That gives them £0.06m., and those two items, 
£0.04m. and £0.06m., make the £0.1 m. 

2663. Do you say that you accept the first matter of 
taking out certain items in whole or not?— No. I say 
that I accept one or two corrections, which he has made, 
namely to cut out the compensation and to exclude the 
miscellaneous receipts; but we are getting down so fine to 
splinters at that point that I cannot sub-divide it any 
longer. 

2664. But in the main the difference which produces 
the £0.04m., which is taking certain items in whole and 
applying a percentage to the balance, in the main do you 
accept what he has done or not? — I do not accept it in 
principle. I do not think you can mix those two methods, 
but I would not sustain a long quarrel about it, because 
it is so trivial. 

2665. But as to the other matter, the percentage, which 
produces the £0.06m., what do you say? — It is clear that 
whereas treating London as 10 per cent, of the British 
Transport Commission was about right in the early 1950’s, 
London has become year by year a rather smaller propor- 
tion of the whole of the British Transport Commission 
undertaking. In 1957 it was down to nearly 9 per cent.; 
it is in fact slightly under 9 per cent, now, and therefore 
I think the time has come to think of it now in terms of 
9 per cent, rather than in terms of 10 per cent., which was 
accepted some years back. 

2666. I see, and you have in .fact adopted 9 per cent, 
in your table SWH 4 at some stage?— Yes. 

2667. Is that throughout that table?— Yes, but I had 
used the 10 per cent, in the earlier years. 

2668. Did you use 10 per cent, throughout SWH 3? — 



2669. So you used 10 per cent, down to 1957, and 
you used 9 per cent, in 1958 onwards? — Yes. 

2670. And it is that 9 per cent, which makes the 
difference of £0.06m„ part of the £0.1 m.?— Yes, that is 
correct. 



2671. If you take the 1951 figure in AE 6, it is £7.0m., 
is it not? — Yes, I think that is so. 

2672. That is the total Central Charges in column 4 of 
AE 6 of the year 1961; it is the penultimate line?— Yes. 

2673. If you take the corresponding figure in SWH 4 — 

that is column 11, the penultimate line, for 1961 — vou eet 
£6.31m.?— Yes. y S 



2674. And that is a difference of £0.69m., is it not? — 
Yes. 

2675. Have you analysed how that difference is made 

U P ? — Yes, just for that one year. It is rather a long 
process of calculation, so I have taken it at 1961, but I can 
say that for all practical purposes this pattern of this 
analysis will be true of 1960, 1961 and 1962. That must 
be the case, because we have already demonstrated that 
there is a more or less constant difference between these 
two figures m these two totals. The make-up 
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are mainly lost through finding other methods of getting 
to work, and that must mean nine times out of ten getting 
to London. 

2727. What is the significance of that? — Well, they are 
lost to London Transport as well; they are lost when they 
get to the main-line termini as potential travellers on the 
Tube and potential travellers on the buses — at least, not 
“ potentials ”, they are travellers who hitherto have used 
the Tube and bus, and if they devise a method of getting 
to their place of work in Town by scooter or by car, then, 
of course, they no longer give their custom to London 
Transport at the terminal. Now, I do not know, but it 
could well be that this quite paltry return of £280,000 
could be eaten into further by reason of that. I would 
not like to estimate it 

2728. Have you considered the question which the 
learned President put yesterday when I was cross-examin- 
ing Mr. Harbour about this? The President said no doubt 
Mr. Hill would tell us where this £280,000 net should come 
from if it did not come from this source? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff) : At this juncture. Sir, I desire, arising out of 
your question, to put certain matters which I have not put 
fully to Mr. Winchester. I have mentioned this to my 
learned friend, and if the Tribunal thinks fit I will propose 
to complete Mr. Hill's evidence and then Mr. Winchester 
could be recalled if my learned friend desired that to be 
done. 

( President ) : Certainly. 

2729. (Mr. Goff) : What has been your line of approach 
to this? — It has been this : First of all, even accepting 
entirely Mr. Winchester’s evidence as to the position of 
London Dines, foregoing this little item of £0.28m., say a 
quarter of a million pounds, does not put London Lines in 
the position of not paying its way, it does put it in the 
position of not making an increased contribution to 
Central Charges, for which he is asking. All it means is 
that they are not going to make quite as much surplus as 
he envisages they will make, which surplus is in mitigation 
of the overall deficit on British Railways as a whole. In 
other words, their contribution of half a million pounds 
towards the accumulated deficit of British Railways will 
be reduced down to something fractionally less than a 
quarter of a million pounds. 

2730. He envisaged a surplus of half a million pounds? 

— Yes, he envisaged half a million pounds after increasing 
the contribution towards Central Charges. I would say, 
therefore, that even accepting 

2731. Before you go further on that, would you take 
the Second Day’s transcript at page 18. If you look at 
the first column, about the middle of the page, there is a 
question: “That is the Exhibit to which I referred this 
morning, Exhibit WW11? (A) Yes.”? — Yes. 



for 1959 of £29m., which he took from Exhibit WW11 
in the previous Scheme? — That is so. 

2738. (Mr. Goff) : That, Sir, is to be found at page 21 
of the previous transcript. (To the Witness ): Then he 
worked a calculation, which I will discuss with you 
presently, in respect of wage rates and price level increases? 
— Yes. 

2739. Which increased his expenses by £2.5m. to make 
£3 1.5m.? — Yes, that is so. 

2740. Then he took the receipts anticipated as referred 
to on BH 28, which were £32.89m., and then he added to 
that the net yield from the proposals, which brought the 
£32.8m. up to £34.5m.? — Yes. 

2741. So that produced a surplus of £3m.? — Yes. Mr. 
Goff, I am just a little confused by the £32.8m. 

2742. That was a figure taken from BH 28. You might 
look at that and then you will know exactly where you 
are. That was the figure taken up to Item 6 as the year’s 
receipts at charges applying before the 15th January, 1961, 
£32, 895m.? — Yes, after Stage 1 but before Stages 2 and 3. 

2743. That is right. Then he added the net yield 
which he took from column 4, item 6, £l,53m., which you 
see is the total increase from Stages A and B. It appears 
right at the foot of the page? — Yes. 

2744. Then he takes the £32.895m. (which was the 
figure after Stage 1 but before Stages 2 and 3), and he 
then adds the net yield from Stages 2 and 3, £l,53m., 
which together come to £34.5m.? — No, £34.4m. ; it is 
£34.4m. to the nearest place, but he referred to it as 
£34.5. 

(Mr. Fay): Mr. Winchester said he preferred the frac- 
tion to the decimal, because it indicated that he is not 
working to tenths, but to halves. 

2745. (Mr. Goff): Very well, £34£m. (To the Wit- 
ness): The upshot of that exercise was to produce an 
initial surplus of £3m., because it is £34£m. contrasted 
with £29m. increased to £31m.? — That is correct. 

2746. Then he worked a calculation in respect of 
Central Charges which gave him £2£m.? — Yes. 

2747. I will discuss that with you. Therefore he pro- 
duced his surplus of half a million pounds? — Yes. 

274S. So far you have said what you regard the 
position to be accepting Mr. Winchester’s figures?— That 
as accepting his figures as to what London Lines are cost- 
ing and what their Central Charges’ contribution should 
be, namely, a surplus of half a million pounds. 

2749. Have you some criticisms to make of his figures? 



2732. Then he was asked: “ What have you done on 
this occasion?”, and he went on to describe that and there 
was question and answer down to just below the middle 
of the second column. Then the question was: “That 
gives you half a million pounds over and above available 
for reserve; that is so? (A) Yes.”? — Yes. 

2733. That is the evidence Mr. Winchester was giving 
on this question of the expenses and receipts of London 
Lines to which you were referring when you spoke about 
“Even accepting his figures”? — Yes — a surplus which, in 
effect, is a subsidy to the rest of British Railways. I would, 
therefore, say that it is plainly stupid to lose 3 per cent, 
of your regular season-ticket passengers for the purpose 
of making a half million pounds subsidy to British Rail- 
ways out of London rather than making a subsidy of a 
quarter of a million pounds. 

2734. That is on his figures? — That is on his figures, 
yes. 

2735. He did give evidence that the L.C.C. proposal for 
the half-mile fare scale would cause a loss of a further 
£200,000? — Mr. Harbour did, yes. 

2736. What do you say about that item?— That the 
figures could well stand that as well. 

2737. You said even taking his figures. Is it a fair 
summary of his evidence to say he started with expenses 



2750. What is the first of those?— The first is this, 
that the whole of his presentation as to the cost of London 
Lines and as to the share of the increased wages attribut- 
able to London Lines, and as to the share of .the Central 
Charges attributable to London Lines, the whole of that 
calculation in each of those three elements, depends on 
acceptance of his costing exercise for London Lines partly 
undertaken in 1954 and partly undertaken in 1958/59. 
You see, he starts with the figure of £29m., which is the 
costing exercise figure. 



Kindi irum w w ii t— Yes; and as was 
shown at the 1959 hearing, he did not really do an up- 
to-date costing in 1959, he did a partially up-to-date cost- 
ing but used some of the elements in a way which I 
thought was rather arbitrary from his earlier exercise in 
1954. The point I want to make there .is that the first 
element in this presentation of the London Lines’ budget, 
if you like, depends entirely on the costing exercise 
acceptance of the £29m. 



* wu iMug um ais calculation in 

respect of wage rates and price level increases?— It is. 

• 2753 ; ^ nd ‘ s used > “ it. in working out his calcula- 
tion of Central Charges? — It is used again and again. 

2754. So it is not only the basis figure, but it is a 
calculated figure?— It is a calculated figure. Dealing with 
the first, namely, the increased costs, largely wage increases 
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and other costs of British Railways since 1959, he says 
that the total increase is a figure of £43m., and he 
expresses that as an increase of 84 per cent, on the total 
cost of British Railways ; but, in effect, what he does in 
his calculation is to take a fraction of the £43m., a 
fraction of which the numerator is his figure of £29m. and 
the denominator is a figure of £499m. 

2755. That was a figure he had given, in the evidence 
to which we referred, as being the expenses of British 
Railways in total? — Precisely. So he applies that fraction 
to the £43m., in effect — and I say “ in effect ” because I 
know he put it the other way round, but that did not 
really matter— and he arrives at the conclusion that the 
share of these increased wages, and so on, attributable to 
London Lines is £24m. It is significant that if, as has 
been done in so many of these Inquiries, he applied the 
5 per cent, which has been adopted as the London Lines’ 
ratio, his answer would have been £2.1m. 

2756. I just want to clear up one or two matters -there. 
You said that he did something in effect though he put it 
the other way round. What he was saying was this, that 
he took the £29m„ the expenses for 1959, over the £499m., 
which was the total expenses, and he took that fraction 
of £43m.? — Yes. 

2757. Being the wage rates and price level increases 
from British Railways? — Yes. 



2770. After that? — 5 per cent, was again used in the 
1958/59 Inquiry, not for the purpose of arriving at the 
share of increased expenses, because at that stage Mr. 
Winchester introduced a partial costing exercise, -but in 
this case -for the purpose of getting at the London Lines’ 
share of British Railways’ Central Charges, or the London 
Lines’ share of the British Railways’ share of Central 
Charges. 

2771. What is the reference there? — Page 61, Q. 337. 

t * mt * n those instances from 1953 to 
1958/59 it was always 5 per cent.?— 5 per cent., yes. 

2773. And now the calculation works out at 84 per 
cent? — No, that is another point. It is 5.85 per cent., to 
be exact. 84 per cent, is the increase in costs from the 
base figure, which new percentage, of course, is derived 
from the costing exercise, the £29m. 

2774. In -his evidence Mr. Winchester also worked out 
the share of Central Charges and that came to £24m„ did 
i-t not? — That is so, yes. 

2775. How was that calculated by him? — Again using 
his £29m as the enumerator and £495m., namely the total 
costs of British Railways, as the denominator. 

2776. What percentage did you say that fraction is? 
— 5.8c per cent, it works out at. 



2758. That, in fact, is equal to 84 -per cent, of £29m.? 
— Precisely, yes. 

2759. And he expressed it as 8£ per cent, of £29m.? 



2760. It -is, in fact, £29m. over £499m. of £43m.?— 



2761. And you are saying if you apply the 5 per cent, 
fraction you take 5 per cent, of which figure?— £29m. or 
£43m.? — £43m., a 5 per cent, share of the increased wages. 



2762. That gives you what figure?— That would give 
a figure of £2.1 5m., which you can take as £2.1m. or 
£22m., whichever you like. 

2763. You said the 5 per cent, figure had been adopted 
at so many of these Inquiries. Can you just elaborate 
that a little? — I have some of the references. Perhaps I 
may go back, first of all, to the Tribunal's Memorandum 
on the 1953 Application, when the Tribunal assessed a 
figure and it was at the next Inquiry an 1954 that this was 
used to support the ratio of 5 per cent., it being pointed 
out by Counsel promoting the 1954 Application that the 
figure found by the Tribunal in 1953 was almost precisely 
5 per cent., as it happened, of the total costs of British 
Railways, and that seemed to be one of the reason, at 
least, why in 1954 the Commission said: “Take London 
Lines as 5 per cent, of British Railways ”. Again in 1955 
this 5 per cent, was used for the purpose of evaluating 
the London Lines’ share of increased costs of British 
Railways. 



2777. What do you say should be done there?— I say 
that as I, for my part, do not accept the costing exercise 
nothing better can be done than adhere to the 5 per cent! 

2778. What result would that produce?— That would 
have produced at that point £ 2.1 m. and not £2.5m. 



~ x bunbc we nguie in two places, 
would it, from £2.5m. to £2.1m.?— Yes. In the first case 
you can take your choice between £2.1m. or £2.2m 
because it is just half-way. 



2780. Let us -take it at £2.2m„ to be quite fair. So 
that would be a saving of £0.3m? — Yes. 



2781. 

Yes. 



And in the other 



of saving of £0.4m.?— 



2782. So that would be a saving of £0.7m.?— Yes. So 
if one were employing the 5 per cent, for the increments, 
or even if one were starting at the £29m. for want of a 
base, the result would have been not a surplus or subsidy 
to British Railways of half a million -pounds, but one of 

® u t ? diink this can really all be summarised very 
shortly in this .way, that on Mr. Winchester’s own showing 
the increased cost by reason of wages since 1959 only 
amounts to £2£m. — I would say £2.2m., -but he says £24m. 
— and yet the effective increase in season-ticket rates’ in 
the three stages of these applications— that is, April last 
year, January this year, and the further one in contem- 
plation— is to increase the fares after the discount bv 
£3 .4m. 

2783. That is Stages 1, 2 and 3?— That is Stages 1, 2 
and 3. 



2764. Have you the reference in 1955?— I have the 
1955 one here, yes ; that is page 3 of the Minutes of the 
1955 'Inquiry, and a further reference at page 10 of those 
Minutes at Q 81. 

2765. After 1955 how do we go on? — At the 1956 
Inquiry the 5 -per cent, was again adopted by the Com- 
mission. 

2766. Have you the reference?— The 1956 Minutes, 
page 10, the latter part of Q428. If I remember rightly, 
that is a question that came over from the page before; 
it is at the top of -the page. 

2767. That is a magnificent piece of memory! — It was 
only last night that I looked -it up again when I was 
checking some of these references. 

2768. Then after 1956? — In 1957 the 5 per cent, was 
again adopted by the Commission, by the promoters of 
the Application, to arrive at the London Lines’ share of 
the increased costs of British Railways. 

2769. What is the reference there?— Page 38, Q457. 



2784. What is the figure taking Stages 1 and 2 only? 
— £2.81m. £2.8m., in round figures, is the value after 
discount of Stages 1 and 2 as affecting London Lines. 

27 u S ' K st0 PP ed y° u w hen you had drawn attention 
•to the £2.5m. or £24m. figure which you say should be 
£2 -2m., and you had drawn attention to the £3 .4m. for 
the total increases. What observation were you going to 
make about that? — It is this, that taking -these three stages 
together and comparing the position with 1959, what Mr 
Winchester is saying is: “My costs have gone up by 
£ 24 m. since 1959, and I am putting my fares up by 
£3 .4m.”. In other words, the whole object, the combined 
accumulative effect of these three increases, is to improve 
the position of London Lines compared with what it was 
at the close of the 1959 Inquiry by nearly £lm., enough 
to cover costs and another £lm. -in excess ; and if one 
went further and accepted my view that one should use 
the 5 per cent, and disregard the oosting exercise because 
of criticism that could be made, it would -be another 
£0.3m. as well. 



to <*“ £770,000 gross yield and the 
± 280,000 net yield from season ticket increases which you 
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have criticised, in the light of what you have just been 
saying would you say that that should be adopted, 
abandoned, or made up somewhere else? — I think there 
is not die slightest question it should just be abandoned. 
There is no need for the revenue, no need at all. 

2787. You said it should be abandoned, and then I 
think you gave a reason? — Yes, there is just no need for 
the revenue. It is an undesirable thing in itself. In 
certain circles, however undesirable, it might have been 
necessary if the revenue were absolutely required, but it 
just is not required ; it is only to contribute to an 'improve- 
ment beyond the position as it was left at the 1959 Inquiry, 
and a very substantial improvement. 

2788. I just want to correct something which I think 
I put to you slightly inaccurately. I said Mr. Harbour 
gave evidence that the effect of the L.C.C. proposal would 
mean a further loss of £200,000. I think what he did say 
was a further loss of £100,000 in respect of season tickets 
on London Lines and £100,000 on day returns? — That is 
quite true, the two items together. 

2789. I want you now to direct your mind to the 
question of the London Transport Executive reserves. 
Have you any view on that subject as to the desirability 
of aiming at a reserve, and if so about its size? — Yes. I 
have no new views, they are only the views that I have 
expressed before, and, briefly, they can be put in this 
way: (1) That, of course, reserves are always desirable 
things if you can get them painlessly or without causing 
too much pain. I think we all like to have reserves, and 
certainly it would be a very good thing if London Trans- 
port had sizeable reserves. There is no question about 
that. (2) If, however, you can only get those reserves by 
losing your best reserve of all, namely your custom, quite 
obviously ihere is a point where it is undesirable to 
sacrifice your custom for the purpose of just having more 
money in the bank, and it is a matter of judgment where 
that point arises. 

2790. You have considered the evidence which has 
been given by the British Transport Commission and you 
have considered your own evidence. What, in your 
opinion as a financial adviser, would be the right figure 
to aim at as regards London Transport Executive having 
regard to the actual facts with which we have to deal? 
—Well, I cannot think that because of the sacrifice of 
custom it was desirable to aim at anything above £l|m. 
I realise this is not a mathematical calculation, it is a 
matter of judgment. 

2791. But as a financial adviser, that is your opinion? 
— Yes. 

2792. That is an opinion given, is it, having regard to 
all the facts and circumstances of this case? — Yes, and it 
is an opinion of a type which I have on occasion given to 
municipal undertakings, not so big as this, of course, 
namely that whereas a reserve is obviously desirable, to 
put more money aside now merely for the purpose of 
easing the future is a very inadvisable thing to do if the 
cost of it is losing the custom that you want in the future. 
My advice to municipal undertakings has always been to 
aim at only reasonable reserves. Indeed, quite apart from 
that advice, it is now abundantly clear that the Licensing 
Authorities on bus fares are just not prepared to let 
municipal undertakings build up reserves of any moment 
at the expense of increasing fares, unless that increase in 
fares is just straightening out anomalies. They just will 
not give them that margin to play with. 

2793. When you say they will not let them build up 
reserves, does that mean beyond some figure, or they will 
not let them have any reserves at all? — They vary. Of 
course, they do not prohibit reserves, they cannot inter- 
fere with that : but if it is put to them that this particular 
fares Application is as to 70 per cent, for meeting 
increased wages and charges and as to 30 per cent, for 
building up a reserve, then it is very unusual to find that 
the Licensing Authority will allow much more than the 
70 per cent. They, will not aUow a substantial increase 
in fares for that purpose. 

1 c 279 l‘ , ? y ° u look a S ain at BH 28, the totals in columns 
15 and 16, they are the gross and discounted yields for 
the London Transport Executive for all the increases, are 
they not? — They are indeed. 



2795. You get the totals under Stage 3 at the foot 
of the page, which gives you £3,332,000 gross and 
£2,070,000 discounted? — Yes. 

2796. What loss of custom does that represent? Have 
you worked it out? — Just at Stage B? 

2797. Yes. — That represents nearly 1^ per cent, loss 
of custom on the whole London Transport Undertaking 
just at that point. 

2798. Have you any comment to make on that, or do 
you merely desire to point out that that is so? — I have 
this comment, that it is very much better to moderate 
the figure for reserve and lose less custom, especially as 
the whole object of these reserves is to relieve the future. 
There is no other purpose in it. It is to relieve the 
burdens of the future, and that 5s the only purpose in it. 
If by losing custom you are contracting the base on which 
the increased costs of the future are to be spread, it could 
well be that the impact of those .increased costs could 
be at least as great because you have got reserves as it 
would be if you had not, because you are contracting 
the base on which further increased costs are to be spread. 

2799. So you do not get the contemplated advantage 
and you do get the present suffering? — Yes. In a 
nutshell, your best reserve is your custom; that is your 
best reserve of all. 

2800. Apart from administrative difficulties, as a matter 
of figures and accountancy you heard the effect of the 
L.C.C.’s proposals, did you not? — Yes. 

2801. Would you say that the reduction in the pro- 
posed yield which would be inherent in those is something 
which could be contemplated, or something which us out 
of the question? — Oh, there is room here to accommodate 
it. 

2802. Would you say, having got that far, that it was 
reasonable, or desirable, or rather straining things to do 
it? — Oh, no, there 'is plenty of room, in my opinion. 

( President ): Mr. Fay, are you going to cross-examine 
straightaway? 

(Mr. Fay): Except upon the new matter, which Mr. 
Winchester will have to consider. 

( President ) : Very well ; and then when he has con- 
sidered it you can say whether you want him recalled. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not suppose I shall finish With Mr. Hill 
this afternoon, and I hope to be ready to go on to-morrow. 

{Adjourned for a short time) 

C President ): Have you got another witness after Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Goff?— No, Sir. 

{President) : Has anybody else in this room any evidence 
they would like to call, or would they like to give 
evidence? {No reply). 

{Mr. MacLaren): I am not calling any evidence, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): My learned friend Mr. Noakes told me 
this morning he was calling no evidence. 

{President) : There is just one other point which occurred 
to me. We are going to adjourn at the conclusion of 
the evidence until Thursday week in order that we may 
then hear speeches. I am told there are two or three 
Objectors who want to address us shortly, and I wondered 
whether the leading orators would mind very much if they 
made their short addresses first. 

(Mr. Fay) : I think that would be an admirable course. 
Sir. 

(Mr. Goff) : I would agree to that. 

{President) : I do not think they will take more than a 
quarter of an hour each and they may like to be told 
that they can be here at half past ten and then go away 
to their ordinary vocations. So I gather we shall not be 
regarded as being unmindful of the privileges of the Bar 
if they are told that they will be heard at half past ten 
on the day on which we resume. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



2803. The questions I am going to ask you this after- 
noon are about London Transport only ; you follow that? 
—Yes. 

2804. London Lines you have rather sprung on us. 
I do not know whether it is a result of last night’s mid- 
night oil, but it is something new, is it not? — Yes. 

2805. So this is just London Transport. Let me see 
if I understand the London County Council’s case on 
London Transport. If I have understood what has been 
put to the Commission’s witnesses, it is suggested, firstly, 
that we have pitched our requirements too high; that is 
right, is it not? — That is right. 

2806. Secondly, it is suggested that the increases at 
stage 3 should be modified with the effect of reducing 
the yield by £0.9m. — I think it is £0.9m., yes. 

2807. Talcing it to the nearest £100,000 ; it is £870,000- 
odd. That is the case with which I have to deal, is it 
not? — Yes. 

2808. Would you look with me at Mr. Evershed’s 
Exhibit AE3 — Mr. Fay, I was not quite clear if it was 
£0.9m. and I am just trying to reconcile that with the 
tables. 

2809. You cannot reconcile it with any tables the 
London County Oouncil have put in. It was put by my 
learned friend, Mr. Goff, I think in cross-examination 
of Mr. Harbour, that the total reduction suggested on 
London Transport amounted in total to £873,101? — Yes. 
I do not know how that was arrived at. I am working 
from the tables LCC 1 and LCC 2 and comparing the two 
discounted yields. 

2810. I do not think you have caught up with the 
proceedings entirely, because LCC 1 and LCC 2 do not 
deal With the whole of the field, they do not cover coaches 
and they do not cover seasons. — That is it. 

( President ): Or day returns. 

(Mr. Fay) : Indeed, Sir. 

(, President ): If Mr. Hill’s figures are limited to the 
ordinary rail and road, the LCC figures come to £763,548, 
I think. 

(Mr. Fay): That is LCC 1 and LCC 2. 

(, President ) : That is so, yes. 

2811. (Mr. Fay): That is what the County Council’s 
proposal 'is? — Yes. 

2812. I think it is accepted that it is a reduction of 
£0.9m. Could we see where that takes us. Would you 
look with me at AE3: column three of that document 
shows the Commission’s forecast for the future year, as 
you recall? — Yes. 

2813. Showing at the end, line 11, a surplus of £2.1m. 
Are you With me so far? — Yes. 

2814. That end figure is proposed by the London 
County Council, as I understand it, to be reduced by 
£0.9m.? — No, because neither the London County Council 
nor myself accept the figure in line 8. 

2815. I fully appreciate that. May I put it in this 
way: if the London County Council’s proposals are 
accepted, the figure at line 11, never mind What it is 
described as, will fall to be reduced by £0.9m.? — No. 

2816. Will it not?— No. 

2817. I said no matter what it is described as. — No, 
it does not matter what it is described as, I agree. 

2819. May I try again. Would you lump together tine 
11, £2.1m., and line 8, Central Charges?— Yes. 

2820. Do they together come to £9.1m.? — Yes. 

2821. Is it the London County Council’s proposal that 
that £9.1m. — which would be the net revenue of London 
Transport? — That is right. 



2822. should be reduced by £0.9m.? — That I 

would agree. 

2823. So that brings the net revenue down to £8.2m.? — 
Yes. 

2824. And that is the proposal with which I am deal- 
ing? — Yes. 

2825. For the future year, as shown in table AE3? — 
Yes. 

2826. I think we have always been at one on this, 
Mr. Hill, because I fully appreciate that you do not 
approve of our approach to Central Charges? — That is 
right. 

2827. That is the proposal. Now let me look at those 
figures of net revenue, which we say should be £9.1m., 
and you say should be £8.2m., in the future year so 
described. Do you accept that in the 1959 Decision — that 
is the Decision last time — the Tribunal envisaged a net 
revenue for 1960 of £8.9m.? — I cannot accept it at the 
moment; you may be able to demonstrate why I should, 
but at the moment I do not. 

2828. You would rather we went through it, would 
you? Would you turn to the last day of the last hearing 
and look at Page 497. Do you recollect the Commission’s 
memorandum which 3s printed on that day? — I recollect 
it, yes, but I do not know the detail of it. 

2829. You remember it was furnished in response to 
the Tribunal’s Interim Decision? — Yes. 

2830. If you look at the top of the second column, 
do you see that the Commission were putting forward, 
in conjunction with their revised scales to meet the Tri- 
bunal’s Interim Decision, proposals which involved addi- 
tional revenue requirements for 1960 of £4m.? — Yes. 

2831. That was additional to the available net receipts 
of £4.8m. in the preceding line, was it not? — Yes. 

2832. So the Commission were saying that for 1960 
they ought to have £8.8m.? — The Commission were so 
saying, yes. 

2833. In fact they got £8.9m., did they not? — I will 
accept that from you. 

2834. Just bear with me if you are not convinced and 
turn over the page. In the second column on Page 498 
is summarised the result of the proposals which, as regards 
1960, were accepted by the Tribunal. That is a fact, is 
it not? The revised proposals as regards 1960 were 
accepted? — I think that is so, yes. 

2835. And embodied in the Order? — Yes. 

2836. Do you see the table in column 2 on Page 498? 
— I do. 

2837. That shows a revised annual yield of £4.1 m.?— 
Yes. 

2838. So if you accept it from me — and it will soon 
be oontraverted if it is not the case — that the Tribunal 
accepted those proposals for 1960 and embodied them in 
their Order, they did so on the footing that there was 
going, in 1960, to be available net receipts of the £4.8m. 
then available — that is back on Page 498 — plus the revised 
annual yield of the increases, £4.1m.? — That I do not 
accept. 

2839. What do you not accept? — You are saying to 

me that because the Tribunal accepted certain proposals 
as affecting fares which were exemplified or quantified 
in your memorandum, I must therefor accept that the 
Tribunal had the intention 

2840. No, I did not say “ the intention ”, I said “ on 
the footling that ”. — No, I do not think so. I do not think 
it can be inferred that the Tribunal’s Decision was on 
the footing of any of these particular figures. 

2841. I see. Were any other figures put before the 
Tribunal as a f orecast of what they were going to get? — 
Throughout the whole of the proceedings your basic figures 
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which led to these figures were criticised. They were 
criticised by me. For instance, the figures of net receipts 
at easting charges at the top of the table were heavily 
criticised. I do not know what impact my criticisms had 
on the Tribunal, but they were heavily criticised as giving 
undue weight for downward trend. Exactly how the 
Tribunal resolved those figures 

2842. You said the revenue would be higher? — I said 
the revenue would be higher, yes. 

2843. If I alter my question to say was it not envisaged 
that the net receipts would be at least £8 ,9m., perhaps 
you will agree with me? — I do not think I can, because 
practically every important figure was under question. I 
cannot attribute to the Tribunal any combination of figures 
that led to their Decision. 

2844. Never mind attributing anything to the Tribunal. 
Will you go this far with me, that the Commission put 
forward the revised proposals as, in their view, likely to 
produce a net revenue of £8.9m. in 1960? — I would accept 
that. 

2845. That was a firm forecast for 1960? — It was their 
forecast, yes. 

2846. You say that forecast was not accepted by the 
London County Council. — Certainly. 

2847. You thought, did you not, that it would pro- 
duce a higher figure? — I thought, in terms of the receipts, 
it would produce a higher figure, yes. 

2848. _ So it may be that something more than £8.9m. 
was envisaged so far as one could look forward in the 
light of the evidence given? — It may have been, yes. 

2849. You are not going to agree with “ at last 

£8.9m.”? — I am not going to agree at all that you can 
take the decision, which was the approval of certain fares, 
and say that that was based, in the Trinbunal’s mind 

2850. I am not asking you to go to the Tribunal’s 
mind, I am asking you what was envisaged at the time. — 
By whom? 

2851. By any of us. — I think a whole lot of different 
things were envisaged by us. What I have agreed to is 
that as envisaged by the B.T.C. those are the figures. 

2852. And they were criticised by the opponents as 
producing something higher and, therefore, -being unneces- 
sary. — That the proposals were too high, yes. 

2853. So it looks, does it not, as though there was a 
consensus of opinion between the Commission and the 
Objectors that at least £8.9m. would be the net revenue 
to be aimed at -for I960?— I agree that we thought the 
effect of these proposals would be to produce at least 
£8.9m. revenue, but that does not mean that we agree the 
Tribunal thought that. 

2856. No; I would not regard it as proper to speculate 
as to what was in the Tribunal’s mind except insofar as 
expressed in their decision. What I am trying to see is 
what was envisaged by those who were present, and I 
think you have gone along with me as far as is necessary 
on 1960. Would you .travel the same road with me as 
regards 1961? — Look at the top of page 497, available net 
receipts £4.4m. Do you see that? — Yes. 

2857. Let us see what the Commission said they were 
going to get. Turn over the page to page 498, column 2. 
They asked for an increase from the yield of the scheme 
of £4.7m., did they not? — They estimated it would produce 
£4.7m., yes. 

2858. And, in point of fact, the Tribunal did not give 
them the elements making up the £4.7m. — No. 

2859. Because the increase in yield by putting up 
season tickets at the end of 1960 was denied? — Yes. 

2860. So one can re-write the 1961 column in that 
table by inserting the figure of £0.3m. against season 
tickets, can one not? — Yes. 

2861. That makes the revised annual yield, not £4.7m-. 
but £4.4m.? — Yes. 
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2862. Add the £4.4m. which the Commission said, and 
so did this Tribunal, was the yield for 1961 at last time's 
increases to the available net receipts £4.4m., and you get 
£8. 8m., do you not, and that is what was envisaged by the 
Commission as being the result of the proposals which 
were embodied in the last alteration. — Yes, I think that 
is right. 

2863. Net revenue £8.9m. in 1960 and £8.8m. in 1961. 
Once again in 1961 as in 1960 the Objectors thought that 
the revenue would be higher than that and, therefore, the 
increases ought not to be allowed? — Yes. 

2864. You know, do you not, that the actual net 
revenue for 1960 was £8m.? — No. 

2865. “ Actual ” qualified by the word “ estimated ”. — 
Yes. 

2866. 1960 is over but firm figures have not yet 
appeared in print certified by any auditor; but that is what 
those who have the books in their charge have said is 
the figure. — Yes, 1 would accept that. 

2867. Indeed, you have taken it into your tables, have 
you not? — Yes, indeed. 

2868. Do you accept that if the whole of the present 
application is acceded to and stage 3 is put into effect 
later this year the net revenue is likely to be £8.1m. in 
1961? — I do not at the moment. Let me work it out from 
something of my own. I do, yes, in 1961. 

2869. In this present year 1961, if the proposals of 
the full Scheme, that is including stage 3, are in due course 
'implemented, then the forecast is a net revenue of £8.1m? 
— The forecast is £8.1m, yes. 

2870. And on the same hypothesis the forecast for 
1962 is £8.9m? — That is so, yes. 

2871. You accept that? — Yes, I will accept them as 
forecasts. 

2872. Forecasts which I have not heard you criticise. — 
No, that is true. 

( President ): You said Mr. Hill had carried them into 
his tables. Which tables were those? 

(Mr. Fay ) : SWH 4 and SWH 7, Sir. 

( President ): £8.1m., and £8.9m., yes. 

2873. (Mr. Fay): He has also got the £8m. for 1960, 
of course. (To the Witness ): Those being the net revenue 
figures for 1960, 1961 and 1962 so far as they can be 
foreseen, would you bear with me to see where that leads 
us. It assumes, of course, that the Application is accepted 
by the Tribunal in full. Now, you have calculated the 
Central Charges attributable to London Transport by two 
different methods, have you not? — Yes. 

2874. And you have produced two different results. — 



2875. For 1960 your result by one method, SWH 8, is 
£5,6m, and by the other method, SWH 4, £5.9m?— Yes. 

2876. If your lower figure is right, then for 1960 the 
surplus above Central Charges would be £2.4m., would 
it not? — Yes. 

2877. And if your higher figure is right, the surplus 
above Central Charges would be £2.1m.?— That is correct. 

2878. May we do the same calculated for 1961 : The 
net revenue is expected to be £8.1m. and your lower 
figure of Central Charges is £6m.— Yes. 

2879. If that is right, it leaves a surplus of £2.1m.?— 



2880. Your higher figure is £6.3m., is it not?— Yes. 

2881. Producing a surplus of £1. 8m.?— Yes. 

2882. That is 1961, on the footing that this Application 
is granted. — Yes. 

2883. On the hypothesis that your Central Charges 
are right— which, of course, I do not accept, but you and 
I are used to dealing in hypothesis— the surplus, what the 
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Commission have called the reserve and the Tribunal have 
called the surplus in their Interim Decision, is somewhere 
between £1.8m. and £2.1m.?— Yes. 

2884. You say, I take it, that is excessive? — Yes. 

2885. If you do not say it is excessive you cannot 
attack this Application, can you? — Oh, yes ; I can attack 
it, even if I did not say that, in respect of the difference 
on the Central Charges. 

2886. I have hypothetically conceded your Central 
Charges to deprive you of that attack, have I not? — I 
must ask you to repeat that again, I am sorry. 

2887. Just take this sum down: 1961, net revenue 
£8.1m., Central Charges either £6.0m. or £6.3m., balance, 
i.e. surplus, either £2.1m. or £1.8m. You say that the 
£2.kn. or the £1.8m. is too high a surplus, do you not? — 
In 1961, yes. 

2888. If you did not say that you could not, for 1961, 
attack this Application, could you? — I think that is right. 

2889. You thought you would agree. It means, the 
Tribunal having said in its decision last time that London 
Transport should have a surplus of £2.5m. in 1961, you 
are bound to say that £2.1m. or £1.8m. is too high. — 
Looking at the matter in 1959 the Tribunal said that. 
I't is impossible for the Tribunal to say that looking at 
the matter today, because even under your Application 
you cannot get £2.5m., you can only get £1.5m. So I 
think it is perfectly right to say that it is impossible, in 
relation to 1961, in view of the change in the circumstances, 
for the Tribunal to make the statement that there should 
be a reserve of £2.5m. in this year. It is now impossible 
for that to be carried into effect in any event whether 
it is under your Application or as modified by the LCC. 

2890. That is rather a different question, is it not, 
whether it oan be carried into effect? — I do not think so. 

2891. You do not? — One could still envisage a circum- 
stance in which if instead of being in February we were 
in November and you may well put forward an Applica- 
tion to increase your revenue by £10m. but it would only 
produce £lm. in this current year, namely one month’s 
income, and then you could still put to me: “Oh, but 
we are not getting our £10m.”. So I think my observation 
is perfectly correct. 

2892. You appreciate that in 1961 we are assuming 
that stage 3 is going to produce £0.9m. — Yes, I think 
that is right. 

2893. Other things being equal, do you think that 
£2.5m. should have been aimed at for 1961 as the surplus? 
— That became impossible; the wage increases made it 
impossible. 

2894. I said other things being equal. — I do not know 
what Other things you mean. Do you mean if circum- 
stances had changed? 

2895. It is one thing to have a target and it is another 
thing to achieve it, but the fact you do not achieve it 
does not destroy the validity of the target? — No, but it 
makes it irrelevant Sn relation to any particular year. If 
it is now apparent that you cannot have a target of £Xm. 
for 1961, that is the beinriing and end of it so far as 1961 
is concerned. 

2896. It is apparent, is it not, that we oould have a 
target, if you are right on Central Charges, of something 
between £1.8m. and £2.1m.? — You could have a resultant. 

2897. Why is it not now a target? — I thought it ceased 
to be a target because you could not hit it. Now you can 
hit 'it, can we not call it a target? — We have moved the 
target. 

2898. I am trying .to follow your mental processes. — I 
am trying to follow yours. What you are putting to me 
is this, that the Tribunal said there should be a surplus 
of £2£m. in 1961 and you are now putting to me that it 
is not possible for the Commission to get the target of 
£2±m. 

2899. To reach the target, yes ; that is what you were 
putting to me, I thought. — I am saying that is so. 



2900. Where ought the target, in your view, to be set 
for 1961? — One should not set a target for 1961, one 
should set a target for the year of this Application, namely 
the full year from when it comes into effect. 

2901. May we move to 1962, then. Is that sufficiently 
far ahead for us to have a target? — That is much more like 
it. 

2902. Do you mind erecting a target for 1962? — Let 
us do our little sum again for 1962: net revenue, £8.9m. 
if this Application is granted, and your estimate of Central 
Charges for 1962 is either £6.5m. or £6.8m.? — Yes. 

2903. So on the hypothesis that you are right on 
Central Charges, there is available in 1962 either £2.4m. 
or £2.1m. for surplus. — Yes. 

2904. That is what could be done if the Application 
is granted and if you are right on Central Charges. Of 
course, if we are right the surplus is less, is it not? — If 
you are right the surplus is less. 

2905. On the hypothesis that you are right, the surplus 
is somewhere between £2.1m. and £2.4m. — Yes. 

2906. Against that background, what do you say the 
target should be for 1962? — At the most £1.5m. 

2907. Why? — That is what I said in my evidence in 
chief. 

2908. You see, the Tribunal said that the target for 

1960 and 1961 should be £2.5m., ■but you do not mind? — 
The Tribunal will not think you are being impertinent if 
you say you honestly think they were wrong. Do you 
honestly think they were wrong? — Yes. . I think the 
reserve of £2fm. under the present circumstances of losing 
your traffic 

2909. You are off my question. I said do you think 
they were wrong? — In 1959? Oh, yes. 

2910. So in the then circumstances £2-£m. was too 
much?— I think so. 

2911. What would you have thought right in those 
circumstances? — At the very most £l-£m. 

2912. And £lim. now? — At the very most, probably 
less. I said it was somewhere in that range. There is 
no secret of one’s views about the £2±m. 

C President ); I am afraid we were not as exact as a 
surplus of £2im. What we said was for these two years 
1960 and 1961 the surplus ought to be at the rate of 
about £24m. 

2913. [Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. I apologise for omitting the 
word “ about ”. I did not attach any precision to the 
precise point and, indeed, the Commission’s memorandum 
showed .that they were indulging considerable averaging. 
(To the Witness): Now may we go to the question of 
Central Charges. You have given a lot of evidence this 
morning, some of it in considerable detail, about the 
working out of Central Charges. May I try and see the 
wood first before we get among the trees. There is no 
doubt, is there, that there is an ascertainable sum of 
Central Charges payable by the British Transport Com- 
mission? — Subject only to the fact that it has become 
customary to put little bits in there which some people 
would not regard as Central Charges. But subject to that 
very little qualification, I would agree. 

2914. ( President ): What you mean is some other 
Accountant might have drawn up the Accounts in a 
different form? — Yes, Sir. 

2915. I think you may take it that we will take the 
Commission’s two accountants as being sufficient for our 
purposes. You must not have a notional Transport Com- 
mission, some hard facts we must have. — Yes. I would 
just like to add to that a little. The word “central” 
implies ithat the charges are central to all activities. Well, 
i't is abundantly clear that there are tucked away in those 
items one or two things which are not “ central ” charges. 

2916. (Mr. Fay) : You mean like the salaries of the 
Members of the London Transport Executive? — There is 
one example, yes. 

2917. And .the .total Central Charges figure is brought 
out in your SWH 2 for 1959 as £61 ,2m.— Yes. 
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3057. They might or might not; it would depend on 
calculating each year what the difference was between 
historic depreciation and depreciation based on replace- 
ment cost, and the figure at the end would be different? — 
Yes, Sir. 

3058. Really the whole matter is where imagination is 
allowed to stop, and where hard facts come in?— Might I 
say this on that particular point, Sir; I think it may be 
the perfect example of where you stop at hard facts or 
venture into imagination. The fact is that depreciation 
has been on historic cost. 

3059. Yes, I entirely agree. — Therefore, adhering to 
•those facts, you get the figures that I have used. It is 
so, of course, in all the other public industries, but it is 
a different point. 

C President ): Yes; we shall be back on the Herbert 
Report if we are not careful ! 

3060. (Mr. Fay): Do you include the Post Office?— 
Yes. 

3061. But they have to show it separately; I forget 

whether they charge it above or below the line.— I think 
they have to show an intention 

3062. No ; they charge it.— I have not seen it. 

3063. But we do not want to worry you with that. 
Now will you turn to SWH 3, where you have the figure 
of £3 .5m. current assets under the Transport Board; it 
is column 3, net current assets of the old London Passenger 
Transport Board, £3.5m.? — Yes. 

3064. I am wondering where you got that from? — I 
think I can give it to you quite clearly. I take that 
sub-group in the Balance Sheet on the assets side, the 
right-hand side, where it says “ Current assets ” ; that is 
£13,056,736. From that one has to knock off creditors 
and other liabilities to the exclusion of any internal funds. 
You must not knock off internal funds; that is purely 
an internal matter. The first item which is knocked off is 
£7,803,586, creditors and accrued liabilities. The next 
item is funds; it is not creditors or liabilities. You knock 
off their indebtedness to the Savings Bank, £481,118. — I 
am adding up the items you have to knock off now. Then 
there is the interest that is due at the end of the year, 
£1,285,328, and a bit of unclaimed interest, £5,012. The 
total of those items is £9,575,044. The difference between 
the current assets and liabilities is therefore £3,481,692, 
or in round figures, £3im. That is how that figure is 
obtained. 

3065. So you start with all the current assets?— All the 
current assets, yes. 

3066. Of which considerably more than half are debtors 
and payments in advance?— That is quite true. 

3067. And you have assumed that that is something 
which could be drawn upon as capital, have you? — Yes, in 
the hands of the new Undertaking. Except what they 
require for working capital, it is a capital fund. 

3068. So you are assuming that they are going to press 
ffieir debtors even harder than the old London Passenger 
Transport Board did? — No; I do know now that the 
debtors are nothing of that moment, but why they were 
just that big at that time I cannot say. 

• Y ° u are mere 'y equating the debtors with money 

in the bank? — Yes; they do become money in the bank 
as soon as you get the debt in. 

3070. But it depends on how long the debt continues? 
— No; you can say that the creditors and debtors roughly 
cancel each other out, and here they do. London Trans- 
port were owing their creditors at this stage more than 
then debtors were owing them; it was a capital disinvest- 
ment in fact. 

3071. Anyhow, that is where you got it from. You 
are saying that it was too much to keep?— To keep fluid, 
yes. There was no need to lock £3±m. up in the bank. 

j And that is a cr,it iciism of the conduct of the 
London Passenger Transport Board?— Not at all. I 
think the position is a reflection, to some extent — and I 



cannot pretend to track this through — of the war-time 
position. It was the accumulated position at the end of 
the war. There was a fair amount of cash and a large 
sum of assets and liabilities, and I have a vaguish recollec- 
tion — I used to be concerned with the rating of London 
Transport— of looking at the position in 1946 and 1947 
of the Railway Assessment Authorities, and I know then 
that there were questions of the allowances and the large 
figures which accumulated in the way we knew about at 
that time. 



3073. You have taken the sum into your nest-egg on 
the assumption that the new London Transport Executive, 
if that is the notional body we are dealing with, did not 
need anything like £3. 5m. current assets? — As working 
capital year in and year out, yes. 

3074. The only reason why they have not at present 
such large capital assets is this, is it not, that their bankers 
are the British Transport Commission and they do not 
need to keep such large assets, because the parent lies 
behind them? — I do not think that makes any difference. 

3075. Do you not?— No. If you had London Trans- 
port either as an entirely self-financed part of the Com- 
mission, or for that matter under different ownership, its 
true requirement for working capital as working capital 
is precisely the same. The only factor where it might 
be thought that linking up with the British Transport 
Commission would help them in their financing is if at 
any time in the year they have to place a very large order 
for fixed assets, but that is a different thing. I agree 
that that could help them, but that is fully reflected in the 
other part of the calculation where we take the interest 
on the fixed assets. I cannot think that having the British 
Transport Commission behind them helped the working 
capital position at all. 



3076. Have you enquired how much cash they have to 
pay out in wages every week?— No, but I would say that 
it is about £450,000 ; it is something like that. 

3077. That is your guess, is it?— Yes, I should think 
so. I am thinking of buses only there; it would be 
getting on for £800,000 or £900,000 for the Underground 
and the buses. But you see, the Commission does not 
have to find that; that does not involve a strain on the 
working capital. The wages are pa'id a week in arrear, 
and by the end of the week they have collected a week’s’ 
income. 



3078. Yes, which shows in the Balance Sheet at the 
end of the year, just as it did in the last Balance Sheet 

of the old London Passenger Transport Board? Yes 

Public Passenger Transport Undertakings do not require 
much working capital ; they require very little indeed. 

3079. If £lm. is right for the weekly wages bill, they 

only require a week’s wages, and They do not need 

the week s wages ; they have the money in. 



3080. The money they have i 
Balance Sheet is struck? — Yes. 



is in at the time the 



3081. What is the relevance 
current assets? — Yes. 



of it; it is part of the 



an uie iime aoes 



T “• . 11 I* wieuiaung all 

not affect the question at all, does it?— No. 

30 f 3 - * ^ght not. You are saying at any rate that 
the London Passenger Transport Board had an excess 

f lTrn W J a n t ^«5^ de ?i , and y°u think that not more than 
xl.3m. is needed? — £1.3m. working capital. 

3084. If £3 l.5m. were needed, there would be no addi- 
tion to the £38.8m. Trust Fund in your calculation? 



• ‘'“"wu uiu not mmic it was indeed’ 

Apparently he did on second thoughts. It is in his notes 
which are printed at the very end, where he noted this 

T . 3086 ’ .**j\ ta u, le is on Page 496 that was omitting it 
The revised table was produced on the last day when 

thTSer’ 2 1 K-V* °f °PP° r ^ty of thinS about 
tne matter/ — Yes, I am looking for the notes that WJ .r P 
put m by the Middlesex County Council, and I know^hat 
Mr. Lawson referred to them there. C 
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3087. Yes; that is on Page 494, column 1 the last 
paragraph but one. — Thank you. 

3088. I think that is right, is it not?— Yes, I think it 
is. Yes; he draws attention to the fact that the net 
current assets had been reduced over the years, and he 
says: “This reduction has been ingnored by both Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. James for convenience, but it could be 
applied towards capital expenditure and deficits, corres- 
pondingly reducing the burden of interest. This point 
becomes more important if Mr. James’s adjustment of the 
L.M.S. Loan is accepted. 

3089. But it is not so ; it is a reduction which could 
take place at a stoke of the pen on 'the 1st January, 1948? 
— No, he does not say that. 

3090. But you have assumed that? — It is quite clear 
that nothing like £3-tm. was needed for working capital. 

3091. And of course Mr. Lawson, who knew the facts, 
and who engaged in considerable debate on them, pro- 
duced his table WWL 2 (revised) at the end of the 
Inquiry? — Yes. 

3092. That starts off at the beginning of 1948 with 
surplus funds of £38.8m., which is the net amount of the 
Trust Fund? — That is so, yes. 

3093. If I follow your document SWH 3, you start off 
with £41 ,0m., and in column 15 you enter how much of 
the nest-egg is left out at the end of each year? — Yes, that 
is right. 

3094. Having added to it any accumulated surplus? — 
Yes, and having deducted from it any capital expenditure 
over and above depreciation. 

3095. Yes, and as long as there is any money in 
column 15 in credit, you say that that is a fund which 
you can draw upon for capital expenditure at 3 per cent.? 
— I have taken it at 3 per cent., yes. 

3096. Down to the time when it is exhausted? — Yes. 

3097. And it does not get exhausted, according to your 
table, until 1960? — That is so; it is in the early part of 
I960.— 

3098. So your notional Executive has been in the 
happy position of borrowing at 3 per cent, right down to 
1960? — It has been in the perhaps unhappy position of 
having lent its money to the British Transport Commission 
and only getting 3 per cent, on it. As I mentioned this 
morning, there is the making of an argument that the 
British Transport Commission for this exercise should be 
deemed to have paid the current rate on it, but I did not 
take it that far. 

3099. It could be invested in anything ; it could have 

been invested in Premium Bonds, and they could have hit 
the jackpot? — You are deeming 

3100. But you are doing a little “ deeming ” on your 
own account, are you not? — I have deemed that there was 
no alteration. 

3101. You have to deem the fund to be somewhere to 
start with? — We know where it was. 

3102. It was in the coffers of the British Transport 
Commission and the Executive; you have deemed it to be 
in the pocket of London Transport? — No. I do not 
mind where it is, as long as it earns its interest. 

3103. ( President ) : We need not bother about the verb, 
Mr. Hill ; you had deemed it to be a loan from the 
London Transport Executive to the British Transport 
Commission ? — Yes. 

3104. (Mr. Fay): And the result is that compared with 
the position as it would have been if you had not had 
this nest-egg, you do not need either to pay or forfeit 
interest at more than 3 per cent, until 1960? — That is 
right. 

3105. If your column 15 had ceased to show a credit 
in the earlier year, the higher interest rate would have 
started at the earlier year? — Yes, it would have been 
4 per cent, somewhere around 1953 or 1954. 



3106. Yes; it changed to 3 per cent, in 1952? — In 
PJ 17, yes. 

3107. And in 1953 and again in 1954 you got 
perilously near using your little rump of the funds? — Yes. 

3108. It was really teetering on the brink in 1954 ; it 
got down _ to £0.1 8m.? — Yes. That would not have 
mattered ; it would have been reinstated a month or two 
after. 

3109. Mr. Lawson got this in 1953 ? — I think it was 
only the way in which he showed his figures. 

3110. Let us look at WHL2 (revised) which is on 
Page 496. Would you look at the column head “ 1953 " 
at the surplus funds at the end of the year. Do you see 
the very last item ; it is minus £2.6m.?— Yes, but that 
would have been recovered to a credit again almost 
immediately afterwards. 

3111. Never mind; it would not have recovered the 
3 per cent, interest would it? — I do not know, but that 
does not matter. 

3112. Once you have exhausted the fund, if you build 
up some more, you have to lend it at the current rate, 
or borrow it at the current rate? — I think if it were 
exhausted and remained exhausted for a year or rather 
more than a year, it is right to say that it has gone and 
that therefore the new rate should apply. 

3113. And that would mean that yours would have 
gone if you had not brought into it the £3.5m. less the 
£1.3m. net current assets ? — Yes ; it would have gone for 
about a year. 

3114. Yes, and that would have turned the interest rate 
'back all the ensuing year? — Possibly. I said “a year or 
thereabouts ” ; I am not quite certain, but it is perilously 
close to it, yes. 

3115. I have listened With admiration to your method 
of calculating interest; I hope that some day I shall 
understand it and be able to try it on my own bank 
manager. — But that is how he would work your account, 
if you had a day-to-day balance arrangement. 

3116. Let us see how it applies in your table. Take 
your first year, 1948: the surplus for the year is £3.5m. 
before we start adding any interest, is it not? — No. 

3117. Let me take it in stages. In 1948 the net revenue 
was £7.52m.? — Yes. 

3118. You deduct from that columns 8 and 9, which 
together come to £4.02m.? — Yes. 

3119. The balance is the net revenue before interest, is 
it not? — That is right. 

3120. That is surplus? — That is surplus before interest. 

3121. And that is £3 .5m.? — Yes. 

3122. 3 per cent, of £3.5m. is what?— £0.107m. 

3123. I thought it was £0.105m.? — It depends on how 
far you take that decimal, I think. 

(President): It is £1. 074m. 

(Mr. Fay) : It is simple interest for a year at 3 per cent. 
Sir ; I thought you simply multiplied £3.5m. by three and 
shifted the decimal point. 

(President): Yes, but if you multiply 58 by three you 
get 1.074. 

3124. (Mr. Fay): But it is £3 .5m.; I have worked it 
out, because the figure of £3 .50m. is not given here. (To 
the Witness) : It is column 7 less the sum of columns 8 and 
9, and that is £3 .5m.? — Yes. 

(President): Yes; both Mr. Hill and I were wrong. 
On the sum you are doing it is £0.105m. 

3125. (Mr . F ay) : If you please, Sir. (To the Witness): 
In column 10, you credit interest on that £3 .5m., amounting 
to £0.08m.? — Yes. 
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3126. Which is something above nine months’ interest, 
is it not? — If you look at it that way, but of course that 
is not how it is done. 

3127. I am anxious to know how this is done, because 
it strikes me as being a wonderful way of making money — 
Now, let me first of all make it perfectly clear that this 
is not an ingenious or wonderful way of making money ; 
this is in fact how interest is calculated in business. 

3128. You say so, but those instructing me are not 
quite so sure of it. — I am really most surprised at this ; 
you say that I am always surprised, Mr. Fay, but I really 
am surprised about this. 

3129. We are assuming in column 10 that the body is 
earning a revenue surplus of £3im. in 1948 spread 
uniformly throughout the year? — That is where the fallacy 
is. The point is that in getting at that surplus of £3im., 
uniformly spread throughout the year — it is £3.71m. Can 
I carry on with the illustration? 

3130. Yes. — -This is the method. The net revenue is 
£7 52m. ; it is right to take from that the item of £0.031m., 
because that is working expenses of a different kind. 

3131. ( President ): I do not understand why it is. — 

Well, Sir, it is a share of weekly wages, monthly salaries 
and things like that; it is not an interest payment. It is 
the kind of payment which has already been taken into 
account in getting at the net revenue of £7 .52m. ; it is a 
daily, weekly or monthly outgoing. That is the point ; the 
net revenue then, other than the interest, is 

3132. (Mr. Fay): Of course it is not, is it? Some of 
the gross sums treated as central expenses by the British 
Transport Commission’s Accountants are sums which 
accumulate gradually over the year; some are not and 
some are? — That is quite true. What I have done is not 
to strain it in my favour ; I have taken the whole of this 
off. I could have added a further refinement by making 
a sub-division of that, but I have not done so because its 
effect is insignificant. I make further sub-divison and I 
have therefore, if you like, erred against myself. The net 
revenue is £7 .52m. ; you take off the whole of the £0.031m„ 
so that is £7 .21m. to begin with. The mean of that figure 
for the year is £3.60m. The interest on £3.71m. — half of 
that, or as near as makes no matter half of it — has run 
for nearly a year and the other half has not run at all ; it 
is not taken until the end of the year. So you take a 
quarter of that figure, £0.093m., and knock that off the 
£3.6m. You apply 3 per cent, to that, and the answer is 
£0.08m. 

3133. If I understand you, you are relying on the fact 
that the second half-yearly interest payment is made on 
the 1st January and not on the 31st December? — No; it 
applies if it is made on the 31st December as well. The 
only point is that if you paid your interest daily, which of 
course you do not, then you should have done the calcula- 
tion as it is done in PJ 16. If you pay your interest any- 
thing less frequently than daily, you need to make an 
adjustment for it. If you paid it weekly, that is not very 
different from daily and it would not make much differ- 
ence, but in actual faot all your interest, both ways, can 
be regarded as half-yearly. 

3134. Is not the object of your working capital to pro- 
vide for payments such as interest payments half-yearly? 
— On working capital? 

3135. Yes ; this is the year when you say that the 
notional body we are dealing with started off with a capital 
of £3.5m.? — No, it is not the function of working capital 
to do that. Imagine that your year, instead of ending in 
December, ended in September ; you would then have two 
half years, one of which, as near as makes no matter, 
could be regarded as winter, and one, as near as makes no 
matter, which could be regarded as summer. It would 
then be the function of your working capital to tide you 
over the winter and amongst other things to provide the 
interest, or some contribution towards interest, in the 
winter half year. That is one of the functions of working 
capital; it is to help you with the fluctuations in your 
income, but not otherwise does it affect the interest. 



3136. I see; so the interest which has to be paid 
periodically is not something you expect to pay as a 
matter of cash out of your float ? — No ; you are paying 
it out of your earnings. 

3137. Out of your surplus, apparently? — Yes. 

3138. And what do you do when you get to a deficit? 
Then it is in this calculation, as in yours, added to the 
deficit, and it bears full interest next year. 

3139. Is this the result of your giving us this little 
working capital of £1.3m. that you have to do this ? — 
No, this has nothing to do with the working capital. 
This is the right way, I say, of calculating interest that 
changes during the currency of the year. 

3140. (President): Was it the way which was followed 
by Mr. Lawson in his surplus funds? — I do not really 
know. Sir. 

3141. You could find out if you knew what rate he 
was charging? — I think he was working on means. 

3142. My impression is that he was doing it this way, 
but that might easily be wrong. — He is taking averages 
throughout. 

3143. (Mr. Fay): To take the example of your first 
year, he is saying that £3. 5m. is the surplus for the year, 
and he is allowing interest on half that? — Yes, but he is 
taking the average and he has brought everything in — 
capital depreciation and everything. I think it would be 
true to say that he has not adopted this method ; he is 
working on the means. 

3144. (President): Therefore, it would be true to say, 
would it not, that there are alternative methods, and that 
yours is the method you prefer? — I do claim, Sir, that 
it is the recognized method of calculating the burden for 
interest where some of the outgoings themselves consist 
of interest. It was a measure which was extensively used 
in estimating the capital requirements to bring in coal 
nationalization. 

3144a. (Mr. Fay): Have you Mr. Lawson’s table 
WHL 2 (revised) in front of you ; it is on Page 496 — 
Yes. 

3145. The 1948 column ends up with an entry of 
£l.lm., which is 3 per cent.? — Yes. 

3146. Is that his substitute for your columns 6 and 
10 ; that figure of £l.lm. is all the interest he allows 
on the surplus funds in 1948, is it not? — Yes, that is 
true, but it is not strictly comparable because for some 
reason that I cannot readily see he has different figures 
of net capital expenditure and excess of maintenance 
from the figures I have. 

3147. Adding columns 6 and 10 together, you have 
£1.23m.? — Yes, and he has £l.lm. 



3148. (President): But still, what is clear on this table 
surely is that in calculating the interest earned and to 
be credited to the Undertaking next year he has averaged 
the surplus funds available throughout the year and has 
taken the 3 per cent, on the average? — He has in every 
respect all through. 

3149. (Mr. Fay): And if you had adopted his method, 
you would have got down to the debit balances in column 
15 in 1954, would you not?— I am not sure. I will look 
at that, but I would not say ; I do not know whether 
that is so or not 



3150. If you had not adopted this method of adding 
interest, I suggest you would have got over the brink 
of exhausting it in 1954, when on your showing you get 
down to £0.18m., and that would mean that if you had 
not adopted this method of interest subsequent to 1954 
it would have been at current rates ?— No, it would not ; 
it would have recovered again in the year 1955. 

3151. You would not have got back to the 3 per cent, 
basis, would you? — Yes ; that does not account for that 
much. 



3152. I do not follow this. Once a fund is exhausted, 
it has gone; how do you revive it?— It is not exhausted 
immediately ; I think that is the point 
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3153 But just explain this ; I daresay I am being very 
stupid. Supposing in 1954 you had worked it out at 
minus £0.1 8m., that would have meant that you had 
exhausted your loan and that in fact you had to borrow 
£0.1 8m. from some other source? — Just for a matter of 
that date, the 31st December, 1954, yes, I think that would 
have been the case. 

3154. How does the loan suddenly revive, so that you 
get the benefit of its 3 per cent.? — As from the beginning 
of 1955 London Transport had again lent money to the 
British Transport Commission. 

3155. Yes ; it is earning a surplus — Not only that; it is 
making more provision by way of depreciation than it is 
spending on capital. 

3156. Very well; it is self-financing and producing a 
capital surplus? — Yes. 



3157. And it has lent that to the parent. Why not at 
current interest rates? — One could probably argue that it 
should have its current interest rates; I have not taken 
credit for that. 

3158. Is that not why you have changed from 3 per 
cent, to 6 per cent, in 1961 and 1962 in your table? — It is 
because it -is quite clear that at that point there are just 
no funds left and they are not reviving again. They are 
turning into a loan from the British Transport Commission, 
if you like, to London Transport. 

C President ) : Very well ; I think we had better rise now. 
How far have you got, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay): I really do not know, Sir. I shall have to 
take some instructions for my remaining points ; I have 
very nearly got to the end of what I can think of for 
myself. 



C The Witness withdrew) 



( Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 



CORRIGENDA 



Proceedings First Day — Wednesday, Wth January, 1961 

Page 1 , paragraph 2, column 2, line 2 — for “ objection ” 
read “ objections ” 

Page 1, paragraph 2, column 2, line 2 — for “seecond” 
read “.second” 



Proceedings Second Day — Tuesday, 24 th January, 1961 

Page 7, paragraph 2, column 2, line 12 — for “ used ” read 
“ fixed ” 

Page 7, paragraph 3, column 1, line 3 — for “the” read 
“ this ” 

Page 7, paragraph 4, column 1, line next last — for “the” 
read “ this ” 

Page 7, paragraph 4, column 2, line next last — after 
“ profit ” insert “ 

Page 7, paragraph 5, column 1, line 9 — for “within ” read 
“ -between ” 

Page 8, paragraph 1, column 1, line 5 — for “the” read 
“ this ” 

Page 10, paragraph 2, column 2, line 13 — for “ of ” (before 
“ something ”) read “ and ” 

Page 10, paragraph 6, column 2, line 3 — 'for “ circles ” 
read “ circumstances ” 

Page 10, paragraph 7, column 1, line 6 — for “effet” read 
“ effect ” 

Page 10, paragraph 7, column 1 , line 9 — for “ Tribuanl ” 
read “ Tribunal ” 

Page 10, paragraph 9, column 2, line 3 — for “ and ” read 
“ in the ” 

Page 11, paragraph 1, column 2, line 6 — delete “had” 
(before “ to be ”) 

Page 1 1 , paragraph 2, column 2, line 4 — for “ decreased ” 
read “ decreases ” 

Page 11, paragraph 2, column 2, line 5 — for “milage” read 
“ mileage ” 

Page 11, paragraph 2, column 2, line 6 — for “increases ” 
read “ decreases ” 

Page 11, paragraph 2, column 2, line 15 — ‘for “remark- 
ably ” read “ remarkable ” 

Page 11, paragraph 3, column 2, line 16 — for “£7.1m” 
read “ 7.1m. miles " 

Page 11, paragraph 5, column 2, line 11 — for “ increased ” 
read “ increase ” 

Page 11, paragraph 11, column 1, line 2— delete “ ,” after 
“ third column ” ; insert “ , ” after “ also ” 

Page 12, paragraph 2, column 2, line A — for “ drivers ” 
read “ divers ” 

Page 12, paragraph 4, column 2, line 12 — after “ shown ” 
insert “ in the motor trade ” 



Page 12, paragraph 4, column 2, line 12 — for “ recess ” 
read “ recession ” 

Page 12, paragraph 5, column 2, line 3 — for “ to the 
extent that ” read “ To that extent ” 

Page 12, paragraph 6, column 2, line next last 3 — for “ vary ” 
read “ very ” 

Page 13, paragraph 1, column 1, line 6 — for “charges” 
read “ changes ” 

Page 1 3, paragraph 6, column 1 , line 4 — 'for “compounded” 
read “ propounded ” 

Page 14, paragraph 6, column 1, line 5 — for “ ovier ” read 

Page 15, paragraph 3, column 1, line 1 — for "estimated” 
read “ operative ” 

Page 15, paragraph 4, column 2, line 2 — for “reasons” 
read “ seasons ” 

Page 16, paragraph 9, column 1, line 8 — for “charges” 
read “ charging powers ” 

Page 17, paragraph 8, column 1, line 6 — after “ which is ” 
add “ not ” 

Page 17, paragraph 11, column 1, line 3 — after “in- 
creased ” add “ or diminished ” 

Page 17, paragraph 15, column 2, line 1 — for “£75m.” 
read “ £70m.” 



Page 17, paragraph 19, column 2, line 3 — for “£33m." 
read “ 13m.” 

Page 17, paragraph 19, column 2, line 4 — for “£467m.” 
read “£447m.” 

Page 17, paragraph 20, column 2, line 2 — delete “ it is 
47 per cent ” 

Page 18, paragraph 3, column 1, line last — for “£10m. to 
£15m.” read “£5m. to £10m.” 

Page 18, paragraph 9, column 1, line 5 — after “in” 
insert “ a ” 

Page 18, paragraph 9, column 1, line 6 — for “ years” read 
“ year ” 

Page 18, paragraph 15, column 2, line A — for “that” read 
“ this ” 



Page 18, paragraph 15, column 2, line 15 — for “what- 
have-you ” read “ other unit ” 

Page 19, paragraph 5, column 1, line 5 — for “it” read 



“ if ” 



Page 20, paragraph 6, column 1, line 1 — for “of 14 ” 
read “ 14 ” 



Page 21, at top of page for “ Mr. Chawford ” read “ Mr. 
Crawford" and insert “, sworn” after “Mr. Arnold 
Godfrey Evershed ” 

Page 21, paragraph 14, column 1, line 4 — for “future 
years ” read “ a future year ” 

Page 21, paragraph 14, column 2, line 4— for “ substances ” 
read “ substance ” 
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Page 21, paragraph 20, column 1, lines 8 and 9 — for “ 10 
(a) to (b) " read “ 10 (b) to (d) " 

Page 21, paragraph 20, column 1, line 9 — for “ (b) ” read 
“(d)" 

Page 22, paragraph 1, column 1, line 2 — for “ your” read 
“ you ” 

Page 22, paragraph 4, column 4, lines 3 and 4 — for “are 
as shown there and " read “ as shown there ” 

Page 22, paragraph 10, column 1, line next last — delete 
“ the ” 

Page 22, paragraph 1 1 , column 2, line 3 — before “ receipts " 
insert “ net ” 

Page 22, paragraph 13, column 1, line 2 — for “ bulget ” 
read “ budget ” 

Page 22, paragraph 16, column 2, line 12 — for “ 10(b) " 
read “ 10 (d) ” 

Page 23, paragraph 1, column 1, line 2 — for “£2m.” read 
“ £ . 2m.” 

Page 23, paragraph 1, column 1, line last — for “charges ” 
read “ wages ” 

Page 23, paragraph 5, column 2, line 8 — for “ increase ’’ 
read “ increases ” 

Page 23, paragraph 6, column 1, line 5 — after “ required ” 
insert “ of ” 

Page 23, paragraph 6, column 2, line 5 — for “ £37m.” read 
“ £3 ,7m.” 

Page 23, paragraph 10, column 1 , line 3 — for “ respect ” 
read “ receipt ” 

Page 23, paragraph 11, column 1, line 2 — for “ £1.1 ” read 
“ £l.lm.” 

Page 23, paragraph 12, column 1, lines 5 and 6 — for 
“ labour running ” read “ overtime and early and ” 

Page 23, paragraph 14, column 1, line 4 — for “ Gillebaud ” 
read “ Guillebaud ” 

Page 23, paragraph 21, column 2, line — for “ they ” read 
“ the ’ ’ 

Page 25, heading — delete “ Mr. Philip M. Vine, sworn 



Proceedings Third Day— Wednesday, 25 th January, 1961 

Page 25, paragraph 2, column 2, line 5 — for “ coal ” read 
“ current ” 

Page 26, paragraph 10, column 1, line 5 — for “items” 
read “ item ” 

Page 26, paragraph 10, column 2, line 8 — for “plant” 
read “ premises ” 

Page 26, paragraph 12, column 1, line 8 — for "British 
Transport ” read “ London Transport ” 

Page 27, paragraph 1, column 1, line 7 — delete “was” 
(after “ explain it ”) 

Page 27, paragraph 7, column 2, line 10 — for “ the 
occasion ” read “ that occasion ” 

Page 27, paragraph 7, column 2, line 15 — for “ estimate ” 
read “ estimates ” 

Page 27, paragraph 13, column 1, line 1 — for “Exhibit 
AE4 ” read “ Exhibit AES ” 

Page 27, bottom paragraph, column 2, line 1 — for “ is ” 
read “ it ” 

Page 28, paragraph 12, column 1, line 1 — for “£2.4m.” 
read “£2.1m.” 

Page 29, paragrah 7, column 1, line 2 — for “ (Passengers) ” 
read “ (Passenger) ” 

Page 29, paragraph penultimate, column 2, line last — for 
“ minimum ” read “ maximum ” 

Page 29, bottom paragraph, column 1, line 3 — for 
“ account ” read “ a count ” 

Page 30, paragraph 1, column 1, line 2 — for “ the Fifth ” 
read “ in the Fifth ” 

Page 30, paragraph 1, column 1, line last — after “75 
miles ” add “ and the other categories go to all 
distances ” 

Page 30, paragraph 1 1 , column 2, line 1— i or “ 60 ” read 
“ 50 ” 



[Continued 



Page 31, paragraph 10, column 1, line 9 — for “ 8th May ” 
read “ 15th January ” and 

Page 31, paragraph 10, column 1, line 10— for “on the 
15th January ” read “ at stage 3 ” 

Page 32, paragraph 10, column 1, line 5 — substitute 1960 
for 160 

Page 32, paragraph 12, column 1, line 4 — substitute 16 
for 15 

Page 32, paragraph 13, column 1, line 7 — after “ we have ” 
insert “ , for example,” 

Page 32, paragraph 13, column 1, line 10 — for “ the 
development ” read “ these developments ” 

Page 33, paragraph 2, column 1, line 6 — for “has now 
been ” read “ is now being ” 

Page 33, paragraph 7, column 1, line 7 — for “ a net ’’ read 
“ a total net ” 

Page 33, paragraph 7, column 1, line 8 — for “between 
them ” read “ between the 1959 budget and actual ” 

Page 33, paragraph 1, column 2, line 7 — for “garage” 
read “ garages ” 

Page 33, paragraph 1, column 2, line 10 — for “where” 
read “ when ” 

Page 33, paragraph 1, column 2, line 17 — for “could” 
read “ can ” 

Page 34, paragraph 13, column 1, line 3 — for “added” 
read “ taken out ” 

Page 34, paragraph 13, column 1, lines 3/4 — for “taken 
out ” read “ added ” 

Page 34, paragraph 5, column 2, lines 7, 13 & 16- 
delete comma after London 

Page 35, paragraph 3, column 1, line 1 — for “ arteing-up ” 
read “ anteing-up ” 

Page 35, paragraph 16, column 1, line 2— for “ esimated ” 
read “ estimated ” 

Page 37, paragraph 1, column 2, line 12 — delete “ to ” 

Page 37, paragraph 1, column 2, line 13 — for “all the” 
read “ of the ” 

Page 39, paragraph 8, column 1, line 4 — for “ larger ” read 
“ large ” 

Page 39, paragraph 8, column 1, lines 7 & 10— for 
“ traffic ” read “ track ” 

Page 40, paragraph 9, column 2, line 4 — for “ 2nd June ” 
read “ 12th June ” 

Page 40, paragraph 11, column 2, line 6 — for “inward” 
read “ homeward ” 

Page 41, paragraph 1, column 2, line 7— for “attained” 
read “ retained ” 

Page 41, paragraph 2, column 2, line 5— for “distance” 
read “ disassimilation ” 

Page 41, paragraph 2, column 2, line 6— for “ our friends 
of ” read “ their friends in ” 

Page 43, exhibit AE1, Item 4, line 2— for “or” read 
“and ” 

Page 43,. exhibit AE2, Heading — for “charges” read 
“changes ” 

Page 43, exhibit AE3, Item 4, line 2— for “or” read 
“and ” 

Page 44, exhibit AE5, Note after Ttem 12, line 1— for 
“ £03m.” read “ £0.3m.” 

Page 45, exhibit AE6, Head column (8) with “ £m.” 
(Sheet) 

Page 52, [ Column 14—12 miles should read 

B.H. 24. \ £1.19.0. 

(Sheet 3) [ Column 15 — 5 miles should read 1.7.3‘% 

Page 54, B.H.26, Item 3, Column 1, line 1— delete 
“ season ticket rates ” 

Page 56, B.H. 28, Item 2, columns 18 & 19— before 607 & 
360 add * 

Page 56, B.H. 28, Item 2, Columns 18 & 19— before 21 & 
10 add t 

Page 57, B.H. 29, Item 3, column 1-nfor “(including 
weekly) ” read “ (including weekly tickets) ” 
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In the AE 6 calculations, interest is charged in each year 
on the accumulated surplus or deficit as at the end of the 
preceding year and on the mean increase in deficit in the 
year. 



Example (on hypothetical figures) 

Deficit to end of .previous year £10M. 
Interest thereon 

Net Revenue ... Cr. 3.500 
Central charges: 

Interest Dr. 5.00 

Expenses Dr. 0.50 

5.50 



£M. 

0.300 



Deficit in year Dr. 2.00 

Interest at 3% on half of deficit £1.00M. Dr. 0.030 



Total Interest ... Dr. 0.330 



TABLE SWH 11 



This way of taking a mean deficit would 
be valid if all items of income and out- 
goings came in and out in a more or less 
even daily flow. 

The method is not valid where interest is 
payable half a year in arrear, as in this 

The correct method is as follows : 

Interest on deficit to end of previous 

year (as above) 0.300 

Net Revenue £M. 

Cr. 3.50 

Less Central 

Expenses ... Dr. 0.50 



3.00 

Less Interest (!) ... Dr. 2.50 (i.e. other than in- 

terest due on day 

0.50 after close of year) 

Mean for year: £0.25M. (Cr.) @ 3% ... Cr. 0.007 



Total Interest Charges Dr. 0,293 

instead of £0.330M. 

13//i February, 1961 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 22nd FEBRUARY, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. (President) 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq, O.B.E. 



Mr - T - R - CR AW- 
I ^ r ' M ‘ H - B - Gilmour, Chief 

on k S.l If f th l B 5 ^ s J 1 Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACT abfn 
S oHchif °t R( ^h ^ ER ? ER ( inst ructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
behaS of 0 V° nd0n 9S unty Council) appeared on 
P® ° f the . London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
w S L Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
Ki° n n beh f f °f the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and 'Hastings. 



M pn G 'm ' ^ CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr W P W 
r™S ) n P ? ea " d T <,n behalf o£ the Folkitone and Keni 
East Kmt 1 p a? i Trav ' Ilers ' Association and the North 
cast Kent Railway Travellers Association. 

M R a ' n FARR ’ I own Clerk, appeared on behalf of 

IdSy ““ S ° Uth ESS “ 

M beh > aW L of P o?' yP*! D S p “ ty Town Clerk, appeared on 
oSsea 1 th ° County B° rou gh Council of Southend- 

M Stor?fordSe TO1 2^F°X r ;., re P res “«<i the Bishop's 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

M !i' K'’ A a' R V l E r , represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents Associations m the County of Kent. 

M p CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. Iora 



Mr. Stanley William Hill, recalled 
Cross-examination -by Mr. Fa y— continued 



haVe y ° U y ° Ur ? xhibit SWH 8 in front 
AE ¥ fc JS2,*' »»»“• "i* Ml - S"**!* Exhibit 

Ac o, (is at not? — It as comparable, yes. 

the two linaaying ** the differences between 

thP ™? UeS u ■ due L t0 one ma J° r and one minor factor, 
fSr Cpn?L? n A bem8 that y ° u have taken a different figure 
for Central Charges; you have taken a lower figure, and 
therefore a ‘higher suiplus for self-financing?— Yes. 

3162. That is the major difference?— Yes. 

the i t QAn n f DOr u differ ^ nCe is that you have omitted 

the ±0.3'm. an 1960 for bus and coach overhaul?— Yes, but 
that makes no difference. 

3164. It makes no difference to the result? No. 

J,!! 5 ' * dare say you are right. I think you agree, 
though, that af one were going fully into it, that £0 3m 
-f b V° be included?— If the figures had been fully avail- 
able, I would have put it in. 

- Bu -I* u £ ad ° ot nofliced that that figure existed? 
That is -right, but there (is really only one difference 
which affects St, namely the Central Charges aiIterence 

_ 31^7- Therefore, if the Central Charges are as Mr 
Evershed suggests they should be in his table, his con- 
because ^ erefrom are ri Sht, are they not?— No, 

« ^- 68 - , Lin 5j9 the (important one in the table ; it is 
nnding the additional interest year by year?— Yes but that 
does -not explain the ultimate difference, or only a very 
JE* The , ma 'in difference stems from the 

fact that he brings forward from his previous calculations 
£60m m S ° me S ° UrCe ’ a Central Gharge contribution of 

„ 3 1 69 : A es ’ an ' d 1 am saymg that if bis basis of £6.0m 
£! n -fr Cbar !“ in lha . s ' base year of 1958 is correct, then 
his interest addrtrons in line 10 are correct? — I think that 



(t 317 °'t c °n tra niwise, if you are right — if your base 
:5 „ ’"U” 19 ® « right - you? intetettSifi 
an odd fnfjT We are r 'ght?-Yes. There may be 
an odd £0.1m. one way or another arising out of the 
rights 1 method of calcula tion, but that is substantially 

AP 1 ‘7L.I hat * is -T h lM thou 8 ht - Mr. Evershed’s table 

^e^ h “d?-?Sdeed° 0tn0te *° * 1 dare Say y ° U 

- 3 . 1 , 72, T baf points out that as one is taking the mean 

tionaf £03m ^in* 1 1 these fi 8 ure s /here will be an addi- 

tion a l ±0.3m. in 1963 irrespectuve of any further increase 
in capital investment in 1963?-Yes ; I do not dispute that 

3173. Let us be quite clear what it means: If in 1963 
fiiere 's not a further penny invested, there nevertheless will 
be an increase of £0.3m. on Mr. Evershed’s footing — that 
the£6.0m. Central Charges; therf will be 
another increase of £0.3m. in the interest charge?— Yes. 

(President): And similarly on Mr. Hill’s table that 

would be an equally valid footnote. ’ 

3JJ 4 - (Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; that was to be mv final 
question on that. (To the Witness ): On that table there 
wffl be a final lignre of £0.25™. i'J*," tu i^tht 
difference -between the 1960 and 1961 interest (in ™.,r 
table, which i, £0.5m„ i s St PMJ-Yea It’ «n, 0 

* think that is all I have to ask on that table 

I ^ s St y ™T d b y : herc 

expressed surprise, and indeed incredulity, at fte fdea^f 
the Commission borrowing money in the early y^rs of 2 

of‘ S £40m S**? 1,1 effeCt ;it could ™e up tiVSist fund 
of £40m. odd at a saving to itself of 3 per cent.?— Yes 

3176. That arises out of Note 1 on PJ 16?— Yes. 

RS'-cS'iirs;. thc 
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( President ): I wish we had been told about this, Mr. 
Fay ; we would have had it here. 

3178. (Mr. Fay ) : I am sorry. Sir, but these things have 
to be done by midnight oil, I am afraid. I can hand a 
copy of this to the Tribunal. ( Report for 1951 handed .) 
{To the Witness ): At page 67 of that Report there is a 
rather lurid-looking chart which I dare say you have had 
occasion to examine in the past? — Yes. 

3179. It shows how the liquid funds of the Commission 
declined from its inception at the beginning of 194S, and 
broadly speaking how they were spent? — Yes. 

3180. The liquid funds are the thick black line which 
starts in 1948 at about £280m., and then declines? — Yes. 



3181. Do you see in the top half of the chart a box 
containing the words: “Liquid funds. Decline in Cash, 
investments, etc., offset, at end of 1951, by issue of Trans- 
port Stock for cash — £60m." — Yes. 

3182. That was in fact the first issue, was it not? — Yes. 

3183. That accounts for the black line taking a sudden 
upsurge towards the end of the diagram? — Yes. 

3184. Of course, if that £60m. was necessary at that 
time, it would have been necessary a little earlier if the 
Commission had had £40m. less in its liquid funds, would 
it not? — Yes, a little earlier. 

3185. And 1951 is before the interest rates go up?— 
Yes, but that issue in 1951 was a very, very unusual issue. 
I cannot give the full reasons for it, but it was of Stock 
carrying an interest rate of 1* per cent., and it was only 
for one year. It was a temporary financing issue, so 1 
would hardly think that that is the point at which it could 
be said that liquid funds took the place of pennanent 
Stock. The first permanent Stock issue was made in 1952. 

3186. The £60m. was funded next year; you know 
that? — Yes, at 4 per cent. If you want to do this deeming 
transaction, Mr. Fay, you must do it completely and give 
London 4 per cent, on it; that is the point I made yester- 
day. You have not done that; you have given it 3 per 
cent. 



3187. But interest rates had gone up on a permanent 
basis; if they had borrowed on a permanent basis in the 
preceding year, it would have been at 3 per cent., or less 
perhaps?— No, I do not think it could have been ; it would 
have been something approaching 4 per cent. 



3188. But they got their one year low, at If per cent.? 

Yes, but it was a sort of temporary loan; I think it was 

actually done by Stock. 



3189. Never mind whether it was temporary or not. 
It was a borrowing; they wanted more liquid assets?— It 
was just a holding operation until they issued the 4 per 
cent Stock the next year, and it was paid out of the 
proceeds of the 4 per cent. Stock. That is the point I 
made yesterday, Mr. Fay; if you deem that these moneys 
were utilised at some stage— certainly not at the beginning, 
but utilised ultimately for British Transport Commission 
purposes, you can only do it and give 4 per cent, on it, 
and that makes a lower charge than my tables would give. 



{President) : It is not on his figure of Central Charges ; 
it is on his figure of the interest part of Central Charges. 

(Mr. Fay) : No, Sir ; it is his figure of Central Charges 
working it out on the global approach, which is £5.3m., 
which I think is slightly less than the 9 per cent. 9 per 
cent, of £60m. is approximately £5.5m., is it not? 

{President) : It is £5.4m. 

{The Witness): Yes; 9 per cent, of £60m. is £5.4m. 

3195. (Mr. Fay): Yes; in 1961 it was getting on for 
£5 ,4m. {To the Witness): Taking it to the nearest per 
cent., do you agree that on his Central Charges of £6.0m., 
he ought to take 10 per cent, on this calculation?— Yes. 

I think I must have given you a wrong answer yesterday, 
Mr. Fay; this 9 per cent, that I have used does not have 
its origin in its relationship to my figure of Central Charges 
of £5. 3m. compared with the total Central Charges of 
£6.1 m. I am sorry if I said it did. 

3196. I dare say the apology should come from me. 
On the assumption that it did, it does work out at 9 per 
cen t.? — Yes, it does. It had its origin in the fact that 
London Transport undertaking measured as against the 
whole of the B.T.C. again by reference to its capital 
investment is now something under 10 per cent. 

3197. It should be the same percentage, should it not; 
the interest rates are the same? — It should, but I want to 
make it clear that the reason for the 9 per cent, was the 
basic relationship of their size. They had a common origin 
in that one was taken from the other. I think that may 
be important later on. 

3198. {President): I do not follow this at all. (To the 
Witness): Will you tell me where you get your 9 per 
cent, from?— The relationship of capital investment in 
London Transport undertaking in relation to the British 
Transport Commission which can be derived, although it 
is not shown as a percentage, is SWH 2. 

3199. But was it derived from Table SWH 2? — It was 
derived from the working table from which SWH 2 was 
obtained. 

3200. (Mr. Fay) : It is the relationship of line 7 to line 
14?— Yes. 

3201. If that is the ratio you used in order to produce 
your figure of Central Charges of £5.3m. at line 16, it is 
the same percentage?— Yes, but I wanted you to be quite 
clear as to where I had got it from; in other words, I had 
not used one answer to provide me with the fraction of 
the other calculation. 

3202. I do not see that it makes a ha’porth of 
difference. — But I did not want you to think that I had 
used one calculation to provide me with a basis for another 
calculation. 

3203. {President to the Witness): I think you have; 
it is 7 over 14 expressed as a fraction and not as a 
percentage?— With respect, no, Sir. It is true that there 
are two things here which are the same in amount, but 
this percentage derives from the basic figure of capital 
invested in the two. I do agree that it must be the same 
relationship. 



3190. Now may I turn to another of your tables; that 
is SWH 6. This is your table showing how you apportion 
the Central Expenses. I use the word “Expenses” to 
indicate a difference from what we ordinarily call Central 
Charges ”?— That is so. 

3191. On one aspect they are part of the Central 
Charges, but these are the miscellaneous Central Expenses 
of the Commission in the last two years, and on your table 
you apportion them at 9 per cent, instead of the previous 
10 per cent?— That is so. 

3192. I do not know whether there is anything between 
us on this; Mr. Evershed agreed in cross-examination that 
it was a proper method of apportionment to take the ratio 
of the Central Charges properly so-called? — Yes. 

3193. On his basis it is 10 per cent.; on your basis it 
is approximately 9 per cent.?— Yes, in the last two years, 
9 per cent. 

3194. On your figure of Central Charges 



3204. (Mr. Fay) : But that is where you got it from? 
— From the basic capital invested, yes. 

3205. And if the basic capital invested as it appears in 
SWH 2 is not the right test for the division of the Central 
Charges as a whole, but the proper test is one producing 
not £5 ,3m. but £6.0m„ then the percentage for SWH 6 
would still be 10 per cent., would it not? — If I were wrong 
on my basic figures, yes, that is right. 

3206. Yes, and that change in percentage makes a 
difference of £0.1m. in the final figures for Central charges 
on your specific approach? — As I explained yesterday, it 
makes a difference of £0.06m. of the total difference in that 
column. 

3207. It is easy for us to look at SWH 6 and insert in 
column 16 the 10 per cent, figures; all we have to do is 
to bring the previous ones down and move the decimal 
place. For 1958 10 per cent, would be £595,000? — Yes; 
that is the difference of £0.06m. 
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. 3208 '/.«^? d 10 per cent in 1959 would be £593,000?— 
^ ain ip.°6m ; It is not the whole of the £0.1m.; the 
other bit of difference which makes up the £0.1m. is that 
Mr. Evershead and I are not dealing with the same items. 
1 explained this in detail yesterday. 

3209. Yes; when you transferred this into your specific 
approach table SWH 4, it in fact turns the fraction of the 
total charges, does it not? — I am sorry; I do not follow 
that. 

3210. Take 1959. No, I do not think it does. — No; it 
is roughly half the difference. I think it can be very 
simply put, if I can help you here: In 1959 if the figure 
which has its origins in the same calculation is the £0.5m., 
obviously the 10 per cent, calculation should be £0.61m. 

1 think “ SWH 6 you bring out a figure of 
£534,000; you translate it to £0.55m. in your table?— Yes 
I explained in chief that I took a round figure for each of 
those years. 

3212. Although I think you have gone to two places 
of decimals for 1957? — As I explained, for two years only 
it is actual; for three years it is estimate, and rightly or 
wrongly I take the same round figure for each of the 
five years. I could perhaps have shown: £0.53m., £0 53m 
and then £0.55m. 

3213. Perhaps I have taken a bad point here 

(President): Have you, Mr. Fay? It may be a bad 
point, but I would like to understand it. (To the 
Witness): Column 9 in Table SWH 4 is an allocation of 
Central Charges other than the interest charges, is it not? 
—Yes. 

3214. And your figure for 1958 is £0.55m.?— Yes. 

3^15. In your Table SWH 6, your figure in line 16 is 



£536,000?— Yes. 

3216. If the right figure is £595,000, then it does not 
square with the £0.55m. in column 9 of SWH 4.— You 
mean, Sir, that it should be £0.54m. instead of £0.55m.? 

3217. No. I may be misunderstanding the point alto- 
gether; I will do it again. In SWH 6 you are working out 
the London Transport share in the Central Charges other 
than the interest charges?— That is correct, Sir. 

3218. And you work it out at £536,000?— I do. 

3219. If the right figure be £595,000, that would mean 
that in column 9 of SWH 4, the figure ought to be £0.59m. 
instead of £0.55m.? — Oh, yes, if one were taking 10 per 
cent.; but, of course, I am taking 9 per cent. 

3220. I know, and the same thing would be true of 
the 1959 figure ; that again would be £0.59m.?— If I were 
taking 10 per cent., yes, Sir. 

3221. (Mr. Fay): I am not sure that I did take a bad 
point after all; it is too early in the morning to see straight. 
Column 11 of SWH 4, Total Central Charges, appears as 
£5.73m.? — Yes. 

3222. If one had to alter your basis of allocation of 
Central Expenses from 9 per cent, to 10 per cent , that 
figure should go up by £0.04m., should it not?— £0.06m. 

3223. In column 9 you have got £0.55m. and you 
would have to put in £0.59m., which is £0.04m. more?— 

I beg your pardon, £0.04m., yes. 

3224. So that means the figure in column 11 would 
be £5.77m.? — On a 10 per cent, basis, yes. 

3225. That, if one were going to one place of decimals, 
would turn the fraction, would it not ; it would put it up 
from £5.7m. to £5.8m.? — I would have to look at every 
one of the components to make quite certain of that, 
because they are all to two places ; but it might, or might 
not. 

3226. I leave that matter there and go to something 
rather more weighty on your Table SWH 6. Your system, 
if I understand it rightly, of allocating these Central 
Expenses is to take the whole lot and apply a percentage? 
— It is, yes. 

3227. Or almost the whole lot?— I thought it was the 
whole lot that were relevant. 



3 228 - You appreciate Mr. Evershed’s method is 
different. Yes, I do. Whether Mr. James’s method was 
aurerent I am not quite certain, because he said it is 10 
per cent, of the whole. 

3229 - I kn°w the heading of the column in PJ 16 says 
that, but Mr. Evershed said that, in fact, there was a 
measure of Mr. Evershed’s present method in that 
column?— Yes, I think he did. 

3230. Never mind the past, I want the present. Mr. 
Evershed s method is this, is it not: First of all, he takes 
m the items which are peculiarly and wholly London 
Transport?— Yes, he does. 

323 L And he assigns them in full?— And he assigns 
them m full, yes. 

3232. You cannot complain of that, can you’— 
I cannot complain of that up to that point, no, and on 
the two items that he takes, namely the fees of the 
members of the London Transport Executive and the 
guarantee on the Central London Stock, I would not 
disagree in principle. 

3233. Then per contra, any items which are peculiarly 
those of other activities he omits altogether’— Yes • he 
only takes one out, but I think he does that. 

a 323 1 T J he fees of the Area Boards?— The fees of the 
Area Boards. 

3235. That is right, is it not?— That in itself is right 
it he is approaching it in that way. 

3236. Then you are left with expenses which are clearly 
common to all .the activities? — They are common, though, 

I suppose, not necessarily proportionate. 

3237. Mr. Hill, if one had unlimited time one could, 

1 suppose, perform a costing investigation of each item’ 
— Like Local Authorities do, yes ; they have to. 

323 3-. u Then you might find that the cost of the Trans- 
port Tribunal falls almost entirely on London Transport’ 
— I think pertiaps, that item would. But there, again, the 
cost of the Transport Advisory Consultative Committee 
would fall entirely on British Railways. 

3 23?- Would it?— I thought so. I have not heard 
anything to the contrary. 

324°. Have you not?—' Well, yes, there was a dispute 
about a Tube station, but it is mainly British Railways. 

3241. Not only Aldwich Tube Station, but early and 
late running on all the Tubes?— Yes, that is right. 

• 3 i 42 ' , And y° u must not take it from me .that that 
ways 6 ° nIy one? ~ But 11 is overwhelmingly British Rail- 
ed 4 ?' B 3 l sinc< T on , e . has not eit her the time or the 
}°. P erf orni that kind of very detailed time study, 
it is fair to take a proportion, is it not?— If one is seeing 
quite clearly where one is going, yes, I do not object 
to talong a proportion, although I say there are serious 
pitfalls if one is going to take some items out specifically 
and then apply a proportion to the rest without looking 
at what that proportion should be. It is only at that 
point that I quarrel with Mr. Evershed. 

3244. Why should the proportion be different if it is 
applied to some and not to all?— That is quite simple 
One gets a perfect illustration of that if one takes the 
Cerffral Administrative Expenses as shown in Account 

3 „ M5 J, ( President ): We are on the 1959 Accounts, are 
we? Yes, page 23. Could I give the answer, first of all 
in relation to the salaries, etc., paid to the members of 
the Commission, and I would like also to apply it to 
the much larger item. Administration Expenses. Whereas 
it may be a reasonable thing to take 10 or 9 per cent — 
a ? d t . W£ ; ae , ed not get into that dispute at this point— 
of the total of these several items, if one takes out the 
London ^em separately-that is the last item here, the 
£ m 3 r 7 i 5 ~ and c- a ' ttnb Y te ? 11 , soIel y to London, one br ing , 
into the question whether it is then right to take 10 per 
? ent ' as th ® London share for this reason, 
that since the changes made some years ago there is onlv 
one Executive and that is the London Executive; all 
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the other Executives were abolished, and, as is well known, 
the Commission became directly responsible for all their 
other activities with no Executives only Area Boards, 
which is something quite different. It is quite clear that, 
by reason of the delegation to London Transport the 
British Transport Commission, as a Commission, is not 
concerned with the day-to-day or month-to-month affairs 
of London Transport to the same extent as they are with 
British Railways and the other activities. I would there- 
fore say that it is reasonable, if you are taking out the 
London part and changing it entirely to London, to say 
what would then be an appropriate percentage to apply 
to the balance. I cannot tell you what that percentage 
would be, but it obviously must be something less than 
it would ibe if you applied it to the whole. I think that 
is axiomatic. 

3246. You are saying that the members of the Com- 
mission, whose salaries appear in the first line of this 
table, devote less of their time to London Transport than 
they do proportionately to the other activities? Is that 
what you are saying? — Yes, by reason of having delegated 
to the only statutory Executive so many of their functions. 

3247. Have you any factual justification for saying 
that? — Yes. I do know that practically all the running 
of London Transport is conducted by the London Trans- 
port Executive. 

3248. And all the running of British Railways is con- 
ducted by the Regional Managements, is it not? — No. 
The British Transport Commission have a much closer 
and more intimate concern with the day-to-day running 
of their other activities than they have in relation to 
London. 

3249. Have you the slightest basis for saying that? — 
I think I could show you something in one of the Reports 
that indicates it. I think it is the 1953 Report, but I 
am not quite certain ,• it was after the change. 

3250. Are you referring to a Report? — I am referring 
to one of the Reports of the Transport Commission. 
Might I ask for a little help? The reference is in some 
notes which I gave Counsel of which I no longer have 
a copy, because all the copies were used. It was some 
typewritten notes, and it would save time if I could have 
that reference. 

{Mr. Fay): I am sure the President will allow you to 
go and look for it 

( President ): Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): You have no objection to my handing the 
whole file to the Witness, Sir? 

( President ) : None at all. 

3251. {The Witness): It is the 1953 Report, Volume 1, 
Paragraph 37 on page 7, with which has to be read 
Paragraph 39. We are dealing here in this illustration 
with fees payable to members, not to officers. In 
Paragraph 37 it states quite clearly that : “ By the British 
Transport Commission (Executives) Order, made by the 
Minister on 19th August, 1953, and coming into effect 
on 1st October, 1953, all the Executives were abolished, 
apart from the London Transport Executive, and the 
functions previously exercisable by them became directly 
exercisable by the Commission. Accordingly, as from 1st 
October it became necessary for the Commission to bring 
into operation an interim scheme of organisation covering 
not only the railways but the greater part of their under- 
taking.” Then it says in Paragraph 39 : “ Directions were 
issued to Boards of Management ” — this is at officer level 
— “ set up for the British Road Services and the Docks 
and Inland Waterways, replacing the former Executives, 
to enable them to perform the function of management 
as agents for the Commission. The Hotels Executive 
was not replaced by a board of management ; the 
managerial 'function was entrusted to a Chief of Hotels 
and Catering Services ”. I say the net result of all that, 
leaving the London Transport Executive as an almost 
autonomous body within the British Transport Com- 
mission, in fact a statutory incorporated body as the 
London Executive is, must mean that proportionately the 
Transport Commission members do not, and cannot, give 
10 per cent, of their time to London Transport but 
something less, because, they have delegated so many 



of their functions to London Transport. That is why 
it is dangerous to take out London Transport and then 
apply the same percentage to the rest. 

3252. (Mr. Fay): But the functions previously dele- 
gated to the Railways Executive are now performed by 
the Railway Managements, are they not? — At Manage- 
ment level, yes. There is a devolution at Management 
level, but we are talking here of Executive level. 

3253. You are suggesting that all the decisions which 
in London Transport are taken by the Executive, in the 
Commission have to go up to the members of the Com- 
mission and be decided by them, are you? — I am saying 
that there are decisions which the members of the British 
Transport Commission have to concern themselves with 
in relation to railways and other activities which in the 
case of London Transport they do not have to concern 
themselves with. 

3254. Such as? — All sorts of matters of policy. I 
cannot possibly give you the items, but I think that follows 
necessarily from this. 

3255. You do not know, do you? One would have 
to ascertain the relative amount of time spent, would 
one not? — I think one would to be precise, yes ; but 
it does bring into question this percentage where you have 
got an Executive for one, but you have not got an 
Executive for another. 

3256. You have another level inserted? — Yes, a 
Management level, not an Executive level. 

3257. You have another level inserted in London 
Transport, and you say that relieves the Commission 
members of some of the strain on 'their time? — Yes. 

3258. Have you any idea what the Commission mem- 
bers do as regards London Transport? You used the 
word “ autonomous ”. Do you know, for example, 
whether London Transport can put up its fares without 
recourse to the Commission? — Oh, no, not put up its 
fares, it cannot do that ; but it carries on everything else 
on its own. 

3259. {President): Does it? Does it decide what new 
schemes of work there will be on its own without con- 
sulting the Commission? — It has to go for their approval, 
Sir, but it is quite clear from this constitution that the 
Commission is more concerned with the day-to-day, week- 
to-week and month-to-month affairs of the other activities 
than it is with London Transport. Otherwise there is no 
purpose in having an Executive. 

3260. {Mr. Fay) : What about a wholly-owned provin- 
cial bus company. Do you suggest that the Commission 
devotes much time to them, interfering with the Boards 
of Directors of those companies? — Hardly at all in that 
case, I quite agree. 

3261. That is another one in which a time study might 
show that the percentage should be a lot less than 9 or 10 
per cent.? — That is rather comparable with London, be- 
cause they have their separate Boards of Management. 

3262. But unless one works out a time study, one can- 
not arrive at anything except a broad percentage? — Pre- 
cisely; and a broad percentage applied to the total is, 
I believe, more likely to give you a reliable answer than if 
one ‘does something specific. You get the same thing again 
at the second stage in relation to the British Transport 
Commission’s Headquarters. There is a total expense 
there of something approaching £lm. a year. 

3263. You are back on IV 6? — Yes. 

3264. The second item, £822,000? — Yes. Here, again, 
I cannot prove anything, but I can raise a question which 
I think is, perhaps, relevant in this connection, and that is 
this: The largest items there are the salaries,, office ex- 
penses, etc., the largest being salaries. They are in one 
way or another staff expenses, either paying for or accom- 
modating staff, amounting this year to £821,000. They are 
expenses that are relevant to a staff at the headquarters 
which numbers, I think, of 615, as can be seen from the 
first column on page 157. The question I would ask 
myself is this: Having regard to the fact that London 
Transport has its entire separate Management in separate 
offices, is it reasonable to (hunk that there are, say, 61 
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tile British Transport Commission who are spend- 
tim f 111 over l°oking the affairs, or over- 
wav o S r t if e ^,° r ri° f *® London Transport staff at Broad- 
I do not th'in^ th ke ’ 120 PeopJe spending half their time? 
L d do^nl th rt k - th ® y Can -u, e ‘ 1 cannot see wha ‘ they could 
be doing. It is impossible to envisage 60 people in the 

Transport D° m ™ issi0n overlooking the work of London 
Br °f l dwa i y- So there > again. I think it brings 
method! eStl0n thC 10 per Cent ' if you once appI y this 

is indeed ^ 15115 is purel y speculation, is it not?— It 

3265a - . Yo , u are speculating that there are 60 people 
on y a 1 e n t of 60 people, working in the Commission 

on the affairs of London Transport? — Yes. 

3266. Including all the accountants? — No, not all the 
accountants. 

3267 - You are not forgetting the accountants?— No ; 
most of the accountants are .in the London Transport bit. 

3267a. And, of course, the accountants who are in the 
London Transport organisation have their counterparts in 
the Regions of the Railways and in the headquarters’ 
organisation of the docks, and so on?— That is a different 
pomt. Iam asking: Could it be that there are 61 people 
at the Commission’s headquarters concerned solely with 
the affairs of London Transport? 

, 3268 -_ Let us take the accountants. Mr. Evershed, as 
head of the accounting department of London Transport 
has his counterpart in the docks, has he not?— Precisely. 

3 269. And it does not take more, or less, of the head- 
quarters accountants of the Commission to oversee or 
consider the work of Mr. Eevershed’s department than it 

does Mr. Trevor Davis’s department in the docks? I 

would not necessarily accept that without proof. 

3270. I do not know why.— Because London Transport 
is such a self-contained organisation, and I do not think 
that is true of the Railways. 

3 271. Why do you say the dock administration is not 
a self-contained administration? Is it simply because it 
has not got an Executive?— Yes. The docks are a series 
ot different undertakings. There is not a docks under- 
taking, it is a series of dock undertakings. 

3 272. But there is a docks undertaking. There is a 
Central Management of the docks.— I will accept that if 
there 'is ,• I did not know there was. 

3273. The Tribunal knows there is, you know. There 
■is a General Manager, who was giving evidence here last 
summer, of all the docks, and he has got his staff and his 
accountant, whose name I have just given you who is 
the counterpart of Mr. Evershed. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the headquarters’ accountants of 
the Commission spend less of their time looking after Mr 
Evershed’s work than they do looking after the docks’ 
work pro ratal — No, I think it is extremely likely. I think 
they are doing all the main accounting work of British 
Railways. 
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3274. The headquarters’ staff are? — Yes. 

3275. Have you an iota of evidence on that? — It is 
the only way I can see it could be organised. But if you 
tell me that is absolutely wrong, I must accept it. 

3276. It is all speculation on your part, in other words? 

Yes, but I ask what I think is the relevant question. 

3277. I see your point on Item 1. You are saying 
here is a level in the London Transport Executive which 
has no counterpart? — Precisely. 

3278. But that does not apply at the next level down, 
administration; they have got counterparts — I think it must 
do, because I cannot for the life of me see how you could 
use 60 people in the British Transport Commission over- 
looking the work of the London Transport staff at Broad- 
way. I cannot see how you could; I do not know what 
you would do with them. 

3279. 60 people is not a great number? — It is. 



3280. Set against an undertaking with a turnover of 
ESOrn. a year?— But tt is an awful lot of overseers when 
you have got your entire Management at Broadway. 

if thSL S * Y l he L same ’ 1 su PP°se, about the docks, 
it there is a staff of, whatever percentage the docks throw 
up, overseeing the Docks Management?— Maybe. It is 
my belief that this figure is very, very much railways, but 
I cannot prove it. 3 

3282 We see your train of thought. What about the 
next iteme.— The next item is absolutely common, and 

do agree it can be applied on a common percentage 
because here we know that London Transport does not 
nave its own separate legal organisation. It might be a 
branch, but it has not got its own separate legal organisa- 
tion, and therefore I accept that. 

3283 • (President) : Do you think, possibly, more of 
the time of the Legal Department is spent on London 
i2 0 A! ha ? anything else?— I should not think so. 
time thmk BntlS(1 Railwa y s take some part of their 

3284. More of the time of these Inquiries— Oh, yes. 

, 328 L The legal expenses of this Inquiry are devoted 
Transport?— Yes, I would very willingly con- 

f snn nnn 'm But ! £ rn , I SUr f l hat was a staff costing in all 
-.800,000 the vast bulk of their expenses must be on the 
saiaries of people doing ordinary legal work, conveyancing 
and that sort of thing. 6 

3286 ‘ (Mr. Fay ) : And dealing with running-down 
actions, and so on? — I suppose so. 

..A 2 ? 7 - „ Prosl »“< in S for fares offences?— That is natural; 
that is all over the country. 

3288. That is what I was going to ask you. Will you 
accept it from me that all the legal work of London 
Transport is, in fact, done by this legal service?— Yes, I 
thought it was. ’ 

y ° u accept . from me that all the legal 
work of the other activities is not done by the legal 
service?— I will accept it if you tell me that it is true. 

3290. The omnibus companies have got their own 
solicitors who deal with their prosecutions and civil claims? 

— Yes, I think they have. 

32 ^L S° if . y°u are going to look as finely as you 
suggest into this matter, you would have to take more 
than 10 per cent, for London Transport on this item? — If 
relevant^ establish that more than 10 Per cent, was 

3292. Having regard to the factors one way and 

of t£ hi* 1 v rn n °f t m hmk ’ l00klng even within the confines 

of Table IV-6, that the proper thing to do is to take 10 per 
cent or 9 per cent., taking out those first three items?— 
No, it is much safer to take a percentage of the lot. 

3293. Bearing in mind that the biggest of those three 

items is the legal service, which may well be more than 
10 per cent if properly costed out?— It may -be either wav 
we do not know. 7 ’ 



3294. It is unlikely, it it not?— Oh, no. 



• Your system is to take 10 per cent, of everything 

including members of the Area Boards who have nothing 
to do with London, in this table? — Yes. 8 

3296. And the members of the London Transport 
Executive who have everything to do with London?— Yes 
i tnink that balances out. 

Are , you . realJ y saying that produces a fairer 
result than allocating these last two items, which are 

the 3 rest?— Yes 6 ° f allocation ’ and takin S 10 per cent, of 

3298. You do? — Yes. But the fairest of all systems is 
® y< ? u cannot do, and that would be to allocate every 
one, like Local Authorities. 3 

■ 32 ^? - P n .^c basis we have been discussing, of an 
vL £ 10n f’ nt ? J? e relat ; ive amounts of time spent?— 
Yes, you just ask the people to give rough time-sheets. 
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3300. Very well; that is what you say about that. 
Granting Mr. Evershed’s method of approach, that of 
taking out the specific items, of which we see two on this 
Table 1V-6, the items to be put in and allocated are the 
following, are they not— have you got your SWH 6 in 
front of you? — Y es. 

3301. I would like to go through it in conjunction 
with what Mr. Evershed has, in fact, done. The first 
three items on your table, which add up, one sees, in 1959 
to £4,067,000, are three items which he takes?— Yes. 

3302. So there is nothing between you there, it is right 
that they should be taken? — Yes. 

3303. Now Central Administration, which you have 
got down as £1,905,000. Where have you got that from? — 

It is a combination of five items, because the Commission 
changed the form of their accounts last year. They were 
all lumped together before, and they can be seen in 
Account IV-6, in round figures, £1,818,000. 

3304. £1,817,000, as I make it, is the first three items 
on IV-6? — No, it is the total. 

3305. I am sorry, yes. — It is £1,818,000. Then we have 
these items in IV -5 which in earlier accounts used to be 
shown together, so I have had to pick them out again: 
Subscriptions and donations, £36,000; expenses of the 
Transport Consultative Committees, £25,000; expenses of 
the Transport Tribunal, £20,000; audit fees, £6,000, and 
the total of those is £1,905,000. 

3306. The total of the four items in Table TV-5 is 
£87,000, I think.— That is correct, yes. 

3307. Since you have taken those in, I am happy to 
tell you that you and Mr. Evershed are still in step, because 
he has taken Central Administration — less, of course, the 
two items he takes out — and he has taken the four items 
you mention out of Table IV-5. So far you have got the 
same items. The next thing you do is to put in £20,000 
“ compensation of staff ” ? — Yes. 

3308. I should think you are probably right there. Mr. 
Evershed has left it out because it was a small figure.— 
It probably is exclusively railways, I do not know. I did 
not know that, so I brought it in. 

3309. It is capable of covering all the activities, clearly; 
so there is not much between us so far? — No. 

3310. Then Mr. Evershed takes something which you 
do not take, he takes the interest on the Stock Redemption 
Accounts which figure in Table IV-7? — Yes. 

3311. That is £ 1 , 1 07,000?— That is correct. 

3312. And he sets against that the income from invest- 
ments held in respect of the Stock Redemption Fund?— 
Yes. 

3313. That appears in Table IV-10 and gives a credit 
substantially above the debit? — It does indeed. 

3313a. £1,518,000, in fact. 

0 President ): The £1,536,000 in Table IV-10 is not 
arising solely out of the Redemption Stock Account? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir, that is why he only took a part 
of it. On the table there is £1,537,000, and he has taken 
the appropriate part at £1,518,000. 

( President ): That is an ascertained figure which does 
not appear in the accounts? 

3314. (Mr. Fay ) : That is so. (To the Witness) : That 
is the sum of the figures which he takes for the purpose 
of applying his 10 per cent.? — Yes. 

3315. So, in fact, he is taking a less global figure than 
you are taking, is he not? — I think he is. 

3316. If one ignores the two items which he has taken 
out altogether because they are specific to other activities, 
his total, after giving credit for the interest, is £5,507,000? 
— That is so. 

3317. So he has taken less? — Yes. 

3318. That is what he takes his 10 per cent, off?— 
That is what he takes his 10 per cent. off. 



3319. Giving £551,000?— That is what I have not got. 

I followed his evidence, but I could never reconcile it 
back again; the differences were so small. 

(Mr. Fay): It occurred to me, Sir, that evidence was 
not the easiest way of dealing with it, and it might be 
helpful to have these figures on a piece of paper as an 
Exhibit, I think I had better ask that that should be 
done and they be put in. 

(President): Then that will be Exhibit AE 7. 

(Mr. Fay): We have given the reference “AE7” to 
the answer to your query which is available and which 
I was going to put in when I had the opportunity. May 
we call this AE8 when it goes in? 

(President): Yes. 

(Mr. Goff): May I ask through you, Sir, a question of 
my learned friend before he goes further? He has just 
said Mr. Evershed’s figure was £551,000. Would he be 
so kind as to tell me where that appears in the accounts, 
in AE6? 

3320. (Mr. Fay): It does not. That is the figure 
applying 10 per cent, to the common items. To that 
you have to add the specific items to arrive at the final 
figure. I have not completed my sum yet, but if my 
learned friend would like to look at my rough copy of 
what is going to be the Exhibit he will be able to see 
it. (To the Witness) : So far have you any quarrel with 
what Mr. Evershed has done, apart from saying it ought 
not to be 10 per cent.?— Only the quarrel to which I 
referred, that I think it is inadvisable and dangerous 
to mix the two methods. But so far as the items you have 
just given me are concerned, I do not disapprove. 

3321. What in the world is wrong with applying to 
an activity an expense which is the activity’s only? It 
is a question of accounting, is it not? — Absolutely; 
nothing wrong with that at all. 

3322. The accounts might have been prepared with the 
salaries of the members of 'the London Transport Execu- 
tive in the London Transport Executive accounts? — 

I quite agree with that. 

3323. In which case they would have gone in with 
the working expenses? — I quite agree. I wish they had. 

3224. Then you would not be able to take this point? 
— I would not have worried, the point would resolve itself. 
By the same token we should not then have to speculate 
on these other items. 

3325. Oh, yes, you would have the rump of the 
common items, would you not? — It would be abundantly 
clear then that a lower percentage would apply to them. 

3326. It would, would it? — I would say so, yes. 

3327. What about the capital redemption, the first 
item in your table? — That is common. It can be broken 
down; it is capable of .being broken into its separate 
parts. Mr. Lawson did it. 

3328. Why is it not proper to take the ratio of the 
Central Charges, or, as you would prefer it, invested 
capital, to break it down?— You can do. You will get 
almost the same result in any case. 

3329. It must be the right way, must it not? Capital 
redemption is applicable to the capital? — Precisely. That 
is really what I have done. 

3330. If you are dividing the capital 10 to 1 you must 
divide the capital redemption 10 to 1? — That is what I 
have done. 

3331. But you do not like my doing it after taking 
out the specific items? — No. I do not like you doing 
it when you take out specific items of the fees of the 
London Transport Executive and then still assume that 
the same percentage applies to 'the fees of the British 
Transport Commission. That was the point. 

3332. Your criticism is limited to Table IV-6, is it? 
— Oh, yes. 

3333. You do not criticise the 10 or 9 per cent, applied, 
even in isolation, to capital redemption? — Oh, no. 
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„ o 33 ?; - Tha,; is a very srna11 ambit of difference between 
us/ — It is, yes. 

3335. You have given credit at line 10 for £56,000 
miscellaneous receipts, but you are satisfied now that that 
1S , ?? 0 , ng -- * think Mr - Evershed has told us that none 
ot that arises on London at all. I will accept that. 

3336. That is not quite right. They are in the accounts 
now for London?— No, none of the £56,000 arises on 
London at all. I think that is what you said. 

3337. Where do you get your £56,000?— From the 
same accounts, that is the 1959 accounts, page 26: Account 
IV 10, miscellaneous receipts, £55,957. 

3338. I see. That is, in fact, the rump after the London 
Transport share has been taken out and put into London 
Transport. —Yes. I think he said it was primarily parking 
fees at British Railways’ stations. 

3339 That is the biggest single item. We had some- 
thing about this last time.— I had forgotten; I did not 
know it had cropped up before. 

? 340 ; T. h ® re . was a change in accounting methods, but 
prior, I think it was, to 1957 this table at which you are 
looking did 'include London’s figures, and therefore Mr 
James took it out and put it into PJ 16 down to that year.' 

( President ): And he explained where it came from, 
because his PJ16 did not square with the accounts, as we 
then had them, up to 1957. 

3341 (Mr. Fay) : Precisely. (To the Witness) : One 
sees the year m which a change was made, because in 
FJ 16 he has entries down to and including 1956 but 
nothing for 1957 ; that is column 10?— Yes. Some part of 
that, I think, is to do with the freight rebate adjustment 
in the earlier years ; but I would not argue about that. 

, 3342 - So you are satisfied now that that ought not to 
be there?— I accept Mr. Evershed’s evidence that there is 
now nothing 'in that item relative to London. 

3343. (President): I think I caught a whisk of the tail 
of a very old hare then, freight rebate accounts, did I not? 
—Yes ; 'but that is now dead and should be buried. 

3344 ; (Mr. Fay): I was passing hurriedly on from 

that, Sir, (To the Witness): Then line 13 is a difference 
between you and Mr. Evershed. He simply omits the 
profit or loss on the sale of investments because they are 
apt to even out year by year?— Yes. I do not quarrel in 
principle. I have brought them in because they were there. 

3345. I do not think I can quarrel with their being 

brought in. -It gives you another £5,000.— Which is neither 
one way nor the other. There is, in fact, one reason 
perhaps, why it may be better not to bring them in 

3346. 'It does distort the year’s figures?— It does distort 
the year s figures a bit. 

3347. E gave you a knock in 1955, for example?— Yes. 

thing is this is not the whole transaction of the 
E-T-C. affecting their loss or profit on investments, some 
of it is given effect to in that item to which you have 
referred an IV-10, that interest item, because that is interest 
after adjusting the value of securities. So I would be 
inclined to think that if we ever did this again it may be 
better to miss that out. 

3348. I am not going to quarrel about that. So there 

is nothing substantial between us about which items to 
take. Let me complete this sum while we are on the point 
It is going to be shown more clearly in an Exhibit, but 
the items we have been discussing, the common items,’ add 
up to £5,507,000, and 10 per cent, is £551,000? Yes. 



3349. To that Mr. Evershed adds the specific items?— 
Yes. 

3350. Two of which he gave in evidence, but there is 
one tiny one which he did not give. The first he gave 
in evidence was £60,000, the guaranteed interest on the 
Central London Stock. That is clearly specific to London 
Transport, is it not? — I would accept that it is, yes. 

3351. (President): The time was when you allowed 

for it, Mr. Hill.— Was there, Sir? 



, 3352. Yes. You will find that there is a charge against 
the notional undertaking. — I had forgotten that. It used 
to be a composite item until the end of 1958. 

3353. (Mr. Fay): We have already been over the 

““ ° f tbe Boards, and that is £32,000. That is clearly 
specmc to London. Then Mr. Evershed had something 
which has not yet been mentioned, namely, £10,000 bank 
cnarges. That is a figure which does not appear as such 
in the accounts, but it is part of the last item in Table 
1 V-7, page 24, Other interest charges ’’.—Those are bank 
charges as distinct from bank interest charges? 

accounts? ^ 6S ’ * Dank charges. — For running the 

no ‘ “ ve r dr »£t interest. In there there is, in 
fact, £10,000 which London Transport has paid to its 
bankers for charges?— I see. 

A . nd s' nce ¥ r - Evershed can isolate it, he has 
taken it out. If one is applying specific items where they 
can be ascertained readily, that is a case where it should 
be applied, is it not?— Oh, yes, there is no objection to 
doing it on an item of that kind, because we are not 
agree withthat^ ° f ^ ' bank charges ' 1 would readily 

Ye^ 56 Those three s P eci fi c 'items add up to £102,000? 

—Yes 7 WhiCh y ° U add *° 1116 £551 ’°° 0 ’ gi^g £653,000? 

3358. Which he has taken at £0.65m.?— Yes. 

3359. That accounts for his figure. Do you regard that 
as a permissible way of dealing with Central Expenses’— 

I he only criticism I have is an relation to those admini- 
strative expenses, which is quite a small thing. 

3360. Subject to the criticism, of course, it brings out 
on specific approach of Central Charges which 

h , igher , eacn year— £0.1m„ but of that £0.1m„ 

! s due £o hj s. 10 P er cent., and my 9 per cent., and 
£0.04m. is due to this difference in the items with which 
we are dealing. 

3361. That may be. All I am concerned with is to get 
your agreement that the figure in his column is £0.1 m. 
higher than the figure in your column?— The figure is. 

. 33 , 6 ^- And that figure is, of course, carried into the 
total Central Charges on this occasion — Yes. 

T her , e I s - one test 1 can a PP!y to see what is 
thought about this matter and that is to see what Mr 
Lawson did, because he has done a very refined specific 
approach, as you recall. — Refined in parts, but he also 
took short cuts. 

33 64 \ Eook at page 495 of the last transcript. Have 
you got WHL 1 revised? — I have. 

3365. The last year shown on that table is 1957— It 
is indeed. 

3366. The items as they appear in his table for 1957 
a J! e , { "® se ’ are they not: Central administration expenses, 
£0.2m.? — Yes. 

3367. Then there is £0.1 amortisation?— Yes. 

3368. £0.5m. redemption provision? — Yes. 

3369. Less £0.1 m. income from investments? — Yes. 

3370. Giving a net of £0.7m.?— Yes, that is quite right. 

3371. That is 1957. If one looks at PJ 16 one sees 
that it agrees with what Mr. James put in for that year, 



£0.7m. — Yes. 

3372. He has got £0.69m.?— Yes. 

3373. But for 1957 you have got £0.57m.?— Yes. 

3374 So you are £0.12m. less than Mr. James and 
7u\ 3 J 1 ? an , Mr ' Lawson?— Yes, that is quite true on 
that figure for that year. For instance, I have brought in 
the profits and losses on investments but he did not, so 
l “ a t makes a little difference. There are a variety of little 
differences. 3 
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(. President ) : The same, roughly speaking, is true of the 
supplement to the revised WHL 1 on page 518. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, bringing it further up to date. 
(President): That was put in by the Middlesex County 
Council as part of the information when we asked for 
representations. 

3375. (Mr. Fay): Yes, indeed. (To the Witness): 

Now I want to move on to London Lines, Mr. Hill. — Just 
before you do that, might I make one comment, as Mr. 
Lawson has been referred to on this matter?— I have now 
in my possession his working notes which I did not have 
before. On this item he records in his notes that he has 
taken one-tenth of the Central Administration Expenses 
and says, “ This is an arbitrary proportion ”. 

3376. I do not know that either you or I would dis- 
agree with that.— No, I do not think we would. 

3377. (President): His notes are: one-tenth of the 

actual for 1956, £185,000, and one-tenth of the actual for 
1957, £202,000, and he has taken estimates for the years 
1958 to 1961.— Yes, Sir. 

3378. (Mr. Fay) : Now we go over to London Lines. 
If you are right it is going to be cheaper to go over to 
London Lines in future, is it not?— I hope so, yes. 

3379. I think you said you were apalled or shocked, 
or some other coloured term, at the 3 per cent, loss of 
passengers assumed on the season ticket increases? — In 
relation to the very little yield that it gives, yes. 

3380. There is nothing unusual in the history of these 
Applications in assuming a 3 per cent, loss of passengers, 
is there?— No, there is not. There is nothing unusual in 
3 per cent., but it is 3 per cent, in relation to what I 
think is a trivial amount of yield. 

3381. £im.— Yes. 

3382. That is “ trivial" ?— Yes, trivial, and I went so 

far as to say not needed. It is not the 3 per cent, as an 
abstract thing that really matters— although that in itself 
is bad 

3384. The Commission has often assumed higher per- 
centages than that in these estimations, has it not?— On 
season tickets? Only once, I think. 

3385. I think you may be right, but with other fares 
with which the public are equally concerned? — Oh, yes 
indeed, particularly on those fares where you get the 
element of loss of revenue due to short travel rather than 
loss of custom. 

3386. Just as one example, if you look at last time’s 
transcript at page 111 you will see the Exhibit BH15 
Appendix C of last time. That is a calculation of the 
gross and discounted yields of the increase in ordinary 
fares. — Yes, that is right. 

3387. And the proposal then was to put up the fare 
for li miles by Id. — Yes. 

3388. Do you see the gross and discounted yield for 
that li mile fare?— Yes, 5 per cent. 

3389. It assumes a 5 per cent, loss of passengers and 
a 15 per cent, drop back in addition. — It does indeed. 

3390. That is a heavy discount. — Very heavy at that 
particular fare category. 

3391. Much heavier than we have allowed on British 

Railways season tickets?— Yes, but you were getting £3m. 
out of the whole of that, or out of that little part. Here 
you are getting ££m. in relation to 

3392. We were getting very nearly £lm. from that one 
ticket, were we not: discounted yield, £934,000? — That is 
right; you were increasing your yield at that point by 
about 25 per cent 

3393. You complained about the proportion borne by 
the discounted to the gross yield. — Y es. 

3394. The proportion in that case is, I think, 45 per 
cent.? — Are we on the right one? 

3395. H miles, gross yield £2m. — That is right; I beg 
your pardon. 



3396. And discounted yield £923,000. — Yes. 

3397. I make that 45 per cent., subject to correction. — 
Yes, it is 45 per cent. But that 45 per cent, derives from 
a composite calculation of discount of which a large part 
is a drop back of passengers, not a loss of passengers. 
Still, even so, it is 45 per cent. 

3398. That was in addition to the passenger loss, which 
was 5 per cent, as against our 3 per cent, in the present 
instance?— That is right. 

3399. That is all right?— Yes, because you are getting 
so much more from it. 

3400. Why were we getting so much more from it? — 
Because it is a big fare. 

3401. And, Mr. Hill, because it was a big increase. 
— A big increase, precisely. 

3402. Of 25 per cent.— Precisely, nearly 25 per cent. 

3403. The reason why the discontinued yield of British 
Railways’ London Lines’ seasons is lower than 45 per 
cent, is because we are not putting nearly such an increase 
on, is it not?— I have not got that at all. 

3404. The increase is not as large.— I agree the increase 
is not as large, but I cannot agree with what you have 
just put to me — at least, I do not see it. 

3405. You are complaining of the fact that your 
calculations throw out a figure of 36 per cent on SWH 9 ; 
that is your point, is it not? — Yes ; that you are only 
getting, roughly, 4d. out of the Is. Od. 

3406. The reason why the net yield is little in com- 
parison with the gross is because the increase is a modest 
one, is it not? — No, it is because the discount is large 
in relation to the small increase. 

3407. It is a combination of the two factors, of course. 
— Precisely. 

3408. You see, here in your SWH 9 you have got 
3 per cent, loss of passengers producing a ratio of 36 
per cent. In the table at which we have been looking 
on page 111, you have got a much bigger loss of 
passengers of 5 per cent, plus, and yet the ratio is higher, 
it is 45 per cent. That is because the increase in the fare 
is so much larger, is it not? — That may be, but I do not 
think that invalidates the fact that here you are only 
getting 36 per cent. That may be the explanation. 

3409. That appears to be a fact. What you are com- 
plaining about is that we are not putting the fares up 
more, is it not? — What I am complaining about is that 
it is inadvisable to lose 3 per cent, of your custom for 
acquiring ££m. Just that simple point. 

3410. That is what you say. — Precisely ; and I say that 
never in the history of the London Lines’ season tickets 
at these Inquiries have you put forward a proposal which 
will do so much harm proportionately to your custom 
and yield so little to your coffers. 

3411. Did you criticise losing 5 per cent, of the 1| mile 
passengers to get £lm.? — No, not just in isolation, because 
it gives you £lm. 

3412. The difficulty I feel about your argument is that 
the figures which appear unfavourable to the Commission 
on your table SWH 9 appear unfavourable because the 
increase is modest. — No, that is not true at all. It is the 
relationship of the figures that matters. 

3413. Let us work it out and see how it works. If 
one has got a fare which is, say, £1, for convenience, and 
that fare is going up by Is. Od. and it is estimated to 
lose 3 per cent, of the passengers, that means that in 
every 100 passengers you are going to lose £3 initially. — 
Yes. 

3414. Because three of them are going to drop out? — 
Yes. 

3415. You will be losing £3, which is 60s., and the 
other 97 passengers are paying Is. Od. more. — That is 
right. 

3416. So you are plus 97 and minus 60, are you not? 
— In shillings, yes. 
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3417. So on that calculation, what is the net? — 37s. 

3418. That is an example of an increase which loses 
some passengers but makes a net gain.— It makes a net 
gain, yes. 

3419. The higher the increase the less the ratio, is it 
not? Supposing the increase were 2s. Od. and you lost 

your 3 passengers — You would then lose more than 

3, you would lose 6 or 8. 

3420. That is your point. You think we have fixed 
the loss of passengers high? — You have done one of 
two things: You have either over-estimated your dis- 
count, that is your loss of passengers, in which case your 
financial estimates need correction and, therefore, you 
have more to spare; or, if you have not done that — 
and I am prepared to believe you have not — then you are 
proposing to put into force an increase which is not 
justified in relation to your passengers losses. It is one 
or the other. 

3421. The number of passenger losses is one of the 
two factors producing the result. — Yes, unquestionably. 

3422. That as against the amount of the increase? — 
The amount of the increase, yes. 

3423. And the result of those two factors in this case, 
as you have worked it out, is to produce a figure of 36 
per cent. — Y es. 

3424. If, in my example of the £1 fare, the increase 
were to be 2s. Od. and the loss of passengers was 4 instead 
of 3, the result would be more unfavourable, would it not, 
on this way of looking at it? — Yes; but, of course, you 
are only selecting 4. If you double the severity of the 
increase it may well be your 3 per cent loss may be 6 
or even more. 

3425. Or the other supposition is that we have been 
too modest about the discount, too conservative? — Under- 
estimated your income, in other words? 

3426. Yes. — That is possible. I would not pretend to 
know what the impact of this change would be on 
passengers. 

3427. You have produced a table which makes it rather 
look like that. Your table is factual ; it shows what has 
happened in the past?— It does not show what has 
happened in the sense of what the actual impact of these 
changes has been, because nobody knows. 

3428. But it shows what has been the forecast in the 
past. — What the Commission have forecast each time, yes. 

3429. And it has brought out the fact we have allowed 
for a greater loss of passengers this time than before. — 
Yes, and in relation to what you are going to get out 
of it, a vastly greater loss. 

3430. I pass from that. The next point you took about 
London Lines was this, that the ratio of London Lines 
of British Railways to British Railways as a whole was, 
■by some law of the Meads and Persians, fixed at 5 per 
cent, and must not be departed from? — No. 

3431. I thought you might .not agree with that. — I say 
that 5 per cent, has been used over many of these Inquiries 
and I myself have also accepted it. I have yet to see any 
evidence why it should yet be departed from. 

3432. Have you not? — No. 

3433. Really?— No. 

3434. You say 5 per cent, was taken in 1953, 1955, 
1956, 1957 and even in 1959 and you give chapter and 
verse. — Yes. 

3435. Would you mind looking at the chapter and 
verse in 1959, page 61, Question 337. That was your 
reference in evidence yesterday? — Yes, I think so. 

3436. This is a question put in chief to Mr. Winchester: 
“ What has been the contribution of London Lines towards 
Central Charges that has been taken in the past? ” You 
observe the form of the question? — Yes. 

3437. The answer is: “ We have generally used a figure 
of £2m„ being roughly 5 per cent, of the Central Charges.” 



Then you did not give a reference to the succeeding 
questions. — No. 

3438. But would you see how it goes on. The next 
question: “How does the gross-receipts figure work out 
in this case (A) We start off with £41 m. Central Charges 
for British Railways as a whole. British Railways gross 
receipts are shown for 1957 as £501m. The London 
Lines’ receipts in 1957 were £27m„ that is to say £lm. less 
than the figure we have got for the current position. That 
figure of £27m. is, in fact, shown in paragraph 173 of 
the Report.” — Yes. 

3439. The next question: “ So that so far we have got 
£501m. British Railways’ gross receipts, and £27m. for 
London Lines. How does the calculation proceed? 
(A) If you take £27m. over £501 m. multiplied by £41 m. 
you get £2.2m.” — Yes. 

3440. . . . which, as we are talking in round half- 
millions, I round off at £2m.” Have you bothered, in 
considering these matters of history, to work out the per- 
centage of £27m. over £501m.? — It is 5.4, yes. 

3441. So there is Mr. Winchester working on something 
which is not 5 per cent. — Oh, no. What Mr. Winchester 
says here is: We have in the past done this. This time 
I have applied another test of receipts which produces a 
slightly higher figure, but I do not use it, I use the figure 
of £2m. Because the point was put to him at Question 
340: “ Does that mean you do not see any reason to 
depart from the figure of £2m.? (A) Not in these round 
terms, no.” 

3442. The round terms are to the nearest £Jm. — Yes. 

3443. And that is correctly rounded. — Precisely. He 
had applied a new test here of receipts, but the 5 per cent, 
never had its origin in receipts at all, it had its origin in 
expenses. All the way through here he applies a test of 
the receipts which gives him a slightly larger figure, but 
he says “ I do not need to use it because I am using my 
rounded figure You see, receipts is not a valid test 
because London Lines is paying its way but British Rail- 
ways are not paying their way by a long chalk and, 
therefore, if you take a receipts test you are penalising 
London Lines in the calculation of their share of Central 
Charges just for the simple reason that they happen to be 
paying their way and the Railways are not. Receipts 
cannot be relevant to this. Expenses are not so bad. 

3444. ( President ): If you knew it? — If you knew it, 
Sir. 

3445. And you do not know it, I do not, and nobody 
else does? — That is very true. Sir. 

3446. (Mr. Fay) : But we all know the receipts? — Yes, 

but that does not provide a good test for this, for these 
reasons, that London Lines is paying its way and its share 
of the Central Charges 

3447. (President): How do you know it is paying its 
way? How do you, Mr. Hill, know that London Lines is 
paying its way? — I am sorry. Sir ; I do not. 

3448. You cannot know whether London Lines is pay- 

ing its way, and if you do not know that, you cannot know 
what their full expenses are? — I accept that correction. 
Sir ; I do not know that. But I do say that London Lines 
is either paying its way, or it is very much nearer paying 
its way than British Railways as a whole; I think I am 
safe in saying that. We do know that British Railways as 
a whole is making a very large loss, and in any figure we 
use for London Lines 

3449. (Mr. Fay): I will give you this, Mr. Hill: 

London Lines is better off than is British Railways as a 
whole. — Yes, and therefore it follows that its receipts are 
closer to its expenses than are the receipts of British 
Railways. If you use receipts as a basis for apportioning 
the British Railways share of Central Charges, you are 
putting more against London than you otherwise would, 
for the sole reason that they are being made either to pay 
their way or involve a loss nothing like commensurate 
with the loss of British Railways as a whole, and on that 
basis obviously the receipts basis is wrong. 

3450. So that if the rest of British Railways cannot be 
made to pay, but in fact get worse, the London Lines 
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Central Charges drop, I suppose, in your opinion?— No, I 
think they remain static. The right method of doing 
this 

3451. Of course, if we took the receipts to-day, or the 
last increase in 1959, the percentage would be still lower? 



3452. And if the receipts are up, really the expenses 
are up in some proportion, but perhaps not so much? — 
No. The right method of doing this, in theory anyhow, 
would be to try and find the capital invested in London 
Lines, but I assume that is quite impossible. 

3453. (. President ): Would that be the remedy, if you 
found the capital invested in London Lines? You would 
still be in the difficulty of saying how much you apportion 
to the passenger services, for our purposes?— If you know 
the whole capital invested in British Railways and you 

know the capital invested in London Lines Yes, Sir ; 

I think you are right. The great difficulty would be that 
you have the through trains running on London Lines. 
Yes, you are right ; I am sorry. 

3454. There is one solution to my mind, although I 

have always felt that there is an intractable difficulty in it. 
It ‘is to have the same scale of fares for the whole of 
British Railways, not bothering about distinguishing 
London Lines. But that would not be very popular with 
some people? — Well, if it were the same in all its aspects, 
it might be very popular ; if one applied to London the 
whole range of concessionary fares which are now avail- 
able, for instance, in Birmingham and Leeds 

3455. But that is all a matter of management. You are 
not suggesting, are you, that we should make a large 
number of compulsory concessionary fares? — Yes, it is a 
matter of management, and you would be applying the 
worst effects of it. 

3456. (Mr. Fay): But you realise, do you not, that the 
Tribunal can only apply maxima unless it fixes fares? — 



(President): Nine-tenths of the time at these Inquiries 
everyone forgets that we are only fixing maxima. Another 
difficulty, referring again to these pages with which we 
have been dealing just now, is the figure of Central Charges 
for British Railways, £41. Om., which Mr. Hill, and for that 
matter we ourselves, do not think is the right figure, and 
we did not think it was the right figure in 1957. Which- 
ever way you approach it, it would have come out at more 
than £2.0m. Do you follow what I am saying, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : I think I do. Sir, and I do not think I can 
do other than propound the figure in the Accounts as 
being the proper figure, because that is an audited figure. 

tJfn 6 Witness ^ : Yes > i1; is no longer £41. Om., but 



3462. But you know, for example, that there have been 
very considerable increases on the Eastern Region? — Yes, 
there have, but I do not know whether there has been a 
net increase or not, frankly. 

3463. The figure thrown up by the evidence of Mr. 
Winchester as a ratio is 5.85? — Yes. 

3464. Do you find that a surprising figure? — I do not 
think I can quite apply my mind to it in that way. 

3465. But you had some criticism of it which I do not 
fully understand? — Yes. I say that it has its origins exclu- 
sively in his costing exercise, and I just do not believe his 
costing exercise, neither the 1954 one nor the 1959 one. 

3466. But the original 5 per cent, was thrown up in 

1954 That was thrown up in 1953. I think the 

costing exercise of 1954 did not disturb the 5 per cent.; 
I think that is true. 

3467. (President): If you mean the Inquiry of 1953, 
that was quite a rudimentary form of costing, was it not? 
— Yes, and I do not think the 1954 costing exercise dis- 
turbed the 5 per cent. 

3468. (Mr. Fay): 1953 was the year of the Memoran- 
dum in which the Tribunal found a figure of £2.0m. for 
London Lines? — Yes. They did not use 5 per cent. ; they 
found the figure. It was in 1954 that the Commission, in 
promoting their then Scheme, made the point in opening 
that the figure the Tribunal had found was 5 per cent, of 
the total working expenses — it worked back to that — 
of British Railways, and they were calling that in aid to 
use a percentage of 5.0 in the 1954 Application. 

3469. Wherever the 5 per cent, originated, it was tested 
against the most complete costing and found to be 
accurate? — Yes. 

3470. Last time there was another costing; it was not 
so thorough, but it was another costing?— That was par- 
tially a re— costing and partially the old costing. 

3471; Yes, and with your knowledge of the facts of 
the Railways in your mind, you are not surprised, are you, 
that it throws up a higher percentage for London? — Yes, 
indeed, particularly in view of the vast changes which 
are taking place on British Railways outside London. 

_ ? 422 ‘ There has been a great deal of contraction of 
British Railways since 1953 or 1954, has there not?— No. 
There have been a few branch lines knocked off - thev 
are nothing. 1 

3473. I see. Well, the figures are published and are 
available, are they not?— Yes. 

3474. I suggest to you that British Railways has 
contracted and that London Lines has extended since 
that time? — No. 



,3457. (Mr. Fay) : I do not know whether the criticisms 
£41 .Om. are applicable to £42.0m. ; perhaps you will 
give us your views?— I have not looked at them, Mr. Fay • 
I have not given the matter any thought. 

r 34 ? 8 ' 1 see ; y° u would like to keep it open to the next 
Inquiry? 



(President): Well, we are told there is not going to be 
a next Inquiry ! 

3459. (Mr. Fay) (to the Witness): There is another 

fact which I want for the record ; it is that if one did the 
proportion sum which was done last time, the one we 
have just looked at, one would take the £29m. on the 1959 
Accounts as the gross earnings on London Lines and 
£457m as the gross receipts on British Railways, and 

I think the answer would be 6.2 per cent.? Yes I do 

not recognise the figures, but that may be so. 



3460. If London Lines receipts are increasing and if 
its passengers are increasing and its trains increasing, it is 
not surprising, is it, that its expenses are increasing? — No 
that is to be expected; there is no doubt that they are! 



T , 3461 • That ' is > apart from increases in wages?- 
it there are more trains running, which I do not thii 
there are, and if the Lines had been extended, which 
do not think they have, it would be. 



3475. So it is not in the least surprising that there has 
been an increase in the ratio?— No ; I would say that 
there has been more development on British Railways 
other than London Lines than there has been on British 
Railways London Lines. 

. 34 , 7 f What are you referring to?— Modernisation- 
involving capital and everything else. 

3477. Yes ; a lot of capital, but not much has vet 
fructified. — Only partly, I agree. 

3478 . I suppose you are referring to diesel trains?— 
Yes, all over the country, and diesel cars. 

3479 I suppose you have been to Liverpool Street 



3481 (President) : What figure— you probably gave it, 
but 1 have forgotten it— do you put as being the contri- 
°^' oa of L° nd ° n Lines to Central Charges?— £2.1m. or 
£2.Zm. ; £2.1m. is the figure I have here. 

are you?— Yes Fa,): Y ° U are stiU W 1 ^, 5 Per cent.. 



3483. 
what? — I 



(President) : You are applying 5 per cent, to 
am still applying 5 per cent, here to the £42.0m. 
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fin!!' 2H'; Fay U'? Wi ‘™°Y- H it were more than 
pSto S, ye? be " S “ lt? - Th e 5 per cent, would 

—Yes 5 ' ThC £42 '° m ‘ “ 1116 1959 figure in the Accounts? 

3486 ‘ An f we ^ now in 1961?— Yes, but that does 
r,rr rUy m ? ve very much ’ because the great facto? 
that is changing the total of Central Charges is, of course 
wfj n ^ tl th and the “creasing deficits of British Rail- 
ways, and they are not reflected in the £42.0m Anv 
change in that does not reflect itself into the £42 Or? 
^° b r s 5 ve ' f ° r “Stance, that the net difference in Central 
SSf between , 1958 and 1959, after dealing with the 
oSly £350,0cS Un f ° r ^ Wh ° le ° f the Com ™ssion, was 

T : YeS ’ h 11 ? for my Part— and here I think 

everyone In 1,115 room— I have never under- 
P°° d rQ 7 hy m any apportionment of Central Charges, the 
SPSi Account figures are deducted. It seems to me 
that the interest charges are liabilities of the Commission 
mW? 1 ? 8 thC fa< l 1 that at the moment they are not 
be “§ asked to meet them. I should have thought that 
®*™*J y ,th ^ ou 8 h , t I to b e allocated as between the different 
{J25f ts 'i You no . te that 1 sa y il is a point of view I 
Sm- ™ yS ^ he di u ,*? a point of view w bich the 
P° r ™ l s ' on not hold, Mr. Hill does not hold, and 
tor all I know my colleagues on the Tribunal do not hold. 

I have never understood why. 

F *& : lt is a perfectly logical view, if I may say 
T j mason why the Commission does not put 
2?L f0rWai £ l that 11 would produce extreme results, 
which would be open to even more attack than is at 
present attracted by the Commission’s very modest 
proposals. 3 

(Preside",) : In the WW 1 tables which I suppose were 
put in for the first tune in the last Inquiry, the percen- 
charges-— L app led not t0 the "hole of the interest 
(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, and the 

(Prafa); Mr. Winchester wants to speak to you, 
Mr. Fay - he wants to remind you that he did not deduct 
the whole of the Special Account. 

(Mr. Fay): Mr. Winchester’s point is that he brought 
mttointamt on the advances of capital for modernisa- 
tion, but not on the borrowing for the deficit to bridge 
the gap. The justification for taking the modest view that 
the Commission do take is the provision in the Act that 
the Commission is relieved from its duty for the time 
being of making both ends meet, to the extent of the 
Special Account or of the transfers to the Special Account. 

(President): If we were dealing with these matters in 
terms of cash and expenditure and not in terms of costs, 
that would be a very powerful observation ; the liability 
remains. J 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, it is being thrust forward on to 
future generations. 

(The Witness) : It is the taxpayers now. 

(President): Yes, that is what we are told. 

3487 ‘ ( Mr - F °y) (to the Witness): I think you complain 
about the amount which British Railways London Lines 
obtain by the application of the principle of assimilation 
in this case? — I did not put it that way. 

34 , 88 ' I s * at not a fair paraphrase?— That may be the 
result of it, but what I was saying was that the budgetary 
stotements on which Mr. Winchester relies show that in 
effect there is only £500,000. That is his budgetary state- 
ment, which depends entirely on his costing exercise. That 
is what I say. 

„.k- 4 5 9 ; } ™ " ow ™ ,he next Kmb of Jour argument, 

™ w- “* y °V ‘I! say t hat you thought there ought to be 
thatTSh * at aU , seasoI > a >*ets on London Lines: 

that is what you said, did you not? Yes. 

3490. I thought you said that, because it was a move 
to get money which was not needed?— Yes, and because 
it lost so much custom. 

3491 • Assuming that it is needed on London Transport, 
are you saying that the principle of assimilation should be 
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departed from?— I would not be prepared to go as far 

should ’be dmrfjV bKad , se the principle of assimilation 
of cunom d P M trom i 1 am thinking rather of the loss 

3492. Because this time in your view it gets too much 
from London Lines? — It is not because it gets too much- 
it is because of the damage it is doing. I do not mind 
your putting up the fares at all if everyone is going to pay 
them easily and does not react in this way. P Y 

3493 / . 11 is because of the 3 per cent, of the passengers 
who it is anticipated will not take out season tickets^— 
Yes, coming on top of the increases in the last 12 months. 

to 3 ?n 9 cre a ? the Tribunal that it is unwise 

to increase these particular season tickets at all? Yes- 

that is my personal view. ’ 

tn 3 ^f 5 .’ And you adhere to that view, even if they have 
b ? lncreased , on L London Transport?— I hope they will 
JlPjL be “creased there; I believe there is money to spare 
think he T?t lbUnal wm l0 ° l at this . b “ a “ a I 

SSmhato spare ' ev “ J " spi “ “£ 

3496. I was asking you questions yesterday with regard 

Uckmo r n P I°onH by Londo ‘>. Cl >»My Council that sefson 

,,n hiV London Transport should be increased, but only 
on half-mile charging, or single-stage charging? Yes. 

proposal is accepted, would you still 
‘^.Tribunal that there shoSld be no incSe Sn 
persoSi? Y “- 1 W0Uld ' b “ 1 am s P ea,c ' n g quite 

ce^r B ecaL e se y ofTe“cLSe. ,he ' St " I ’ a,ed ° f 3 P “ 

T '1 ?, ot . f ° r any financial reason?— No, because 

I do not think that half-a-million pounds or a quarter-of-a- 

Sedlt" P ° UndS S e ' ther hCre ° r there as a debit or a 

3500. So it is not a financial reason, but purely a 
commercial reason?-Yes, not forgetting in the context 
vour P London m f de that . to . lo » e a season ticket holder off 
nS fh- Ti d S L “es trams is in all probability to lose him 
off the Underground and the buses as well. 

3501. Do you really think that?— Yes. 

. 3502 - Y . ou k «Jow, do you not, that a great and increas- 
f SeaS ° n tick - tS are throu S h seasons?— 

5 U that they are a minority; if anyone has to 
take a bus, he cannot get a through ticket. 

T S r But J n re J ard t0 the through tickets from London 
Lines to London Transport Railways, he can save a great 
deaJof m °ney; if he takes a through ticket— if he can get 
S £ e ? e t ° f the ta P er ? — Yes, wherever the 
to get on abus.’ b & * grCat many places ’ people ha ve 

* • You , heard that in fact the numbers of season 
rece J nt “creases, have been increasing 
between London and certain South Coast towns?— Yes- 
that is the spreading out of the people of London. 

other°things. iS ** bUiIding ° f " eW estates? ~ Ye s. amongst 

. 35 r ^. And the increases up to now do not seem to have 
that is true° P 6 fr ° m g01tlg t0 live at those P'aces?— No, 

nr 3 tSI' J?° y °# L hink the rentS) w here there are rents, 
or the values of houses, are being affected?— They are 
increasing m all the expanding areas. 

tirkitf? that iu despite the increases in season 

tickets.— As long as the population continues to grow the 
values are increasing. 6 ’ 

3509. So that in your view increases in season ticket 
rates do not affect the values of the properties in the 
commuter districts?— I have heard it said that it does at 
tbe J- y end °f some of these places, where people have 
?° ne 5° hy e and have found it too expensive, so that they 

great rffa? TfhM d ° n °‘ think il has had “k 

great etlect. I think with the exception of a few seaside 
places, the trend of value is upwards. ae 
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3510. There is one final matter: Your advice that there 
should be no increase in season ticket charges on London 
Lines will produce some odd anomalies, will it not? — 
I should not think .that it would produce any anomalies 
that cannot be spread out. 

3511. You would have one scale of seasons for the 
Tubes and another scale for the Railways in the London 
area, and probably still another scale for the Railways 
outside London? — You already have the latter; that is 
not regarded as an anomaly. 

3512. So there will be three scales, of which the London 

Lines of British Railways will be the lowest? — I do not 
think there will. It depends upon what you do; you 
are only seeking a revenue on the season tickets of 
London Transport Executive Railways, of £150,000, and 
there is plenty of room 

3513. I see; we iron out the anomalies by bringing 
down the London Transport seasons? — Yes, you can do. 

3514. I am thinking of places like Wimbledon or 
Richmond, where you have the choice of going to 
Waterloo, or going on the District. — Yes. 

3515. One would have to have the same rates? — Yes. 

3516. And your proposal would depress the London 
Transport season revenue. — Yes. 

3517. That sort of thing is apt to spread up and down 
the line ; you have to avoid anomalies and therefore taper 
it out? — It would still only be £0.15m. down on your 
estimate, if it is spread over every ticket on every line. 

3518. You are not at all worried about the revenue 
being £0.15m. down? — No. 

3519. ( President ): Where does it go down?— It is the 
increased revenue proposed by the third stage of the 
Applications on London Transport Executive Railways, 
Sir ; that is shown in BH 28, column 7, line 3, sub-item (B). 

3520. Then you are not criticising the (A) figures in 
line 3?— They are accomplished. Sir; I am not criticising 
them. 

3521. Yes, but they are open to review. — I grant that, 
but it is in relation to stage (B) on London Lines that 
I think this is most inadvisable. 



3522. That is why I am asking you about them. The 
provisional increase shown at stage (A) could be cut down 
by us, or it could be abandoned? — You could not do that, 
Sir, and do it on London Lines, because that would mean 
another £0.4m., and utilise what margin we think there 
is available to implement the half-mile charging which the 
London County Council is putting forward. But you 
could do all those things ; I do concede that. 

3523. Never mind the London County Council 
alternatives; are you or are you not suggesting that we 
could not confirm the Scheme which provides for the 
increase of season ticket rates on London Lines which, 
as it is said, will bring in net £410,000 a year? — I am 
saying that you could not interfere with that on that 
basis. 

3524. Then you are not criticising the £410,000 added 
receipts from rates calculated to bring in £410,000? — That 
is right, Sir. My reason for that, quite apart from being 
limited in the amount of money there is available is that 
whatever damage that increase would do, it has now done 
it, because altiiough in most cases people have not 
renewed their January season tickets, a decision has been 
made. 

3525. Would not everyone be cheered up if that were 
undone?— They would be cheered up, Sir, but they would 
not be selling their scooters. 

3526. (Mr. Fay): There is one final matter about 
which you might be able to help me. I saw— I think 
it was yesterday — that the London Council rate is going 
up 6d. in the £ ; do you know what it is at the moment? 
— I cannot recall, but I could quickly find out. It is 
very high. 

3527. And that will increase the expenses of the 
Commission, will it not?— To a very little extent; the 
Commission does not pay much in the way of rates. 

3528. But what rates they do pay will have gone up 
by something like double since 1947, I am told, on 
individual properties?— The British Transport Commission 
as a whole? 

3529. No, on individual properties in London. — Yes, 
I can well believe that. 



Re-examined by Mr. Goff 



3530. At the start of my learned friend’s cross- 
examination various figures were put to you, if you 
remember, for 1960, 1961 and 1962, to show what the 
resultant surplus would be if you took either your figures 
for Central Charges or Mr. Evershed’s? — Yes. 

3531. Of those years, one is 1961 ; is that a year in 
which the British Transport Commission would not get 
the full benefit of the increases? — Quite definitely. 

3532. Would it follow, therefore, that it would not 
suffer the full impact of any diminution owing to the 
London County Council Scheme if that were adopted? — 
Proportionately, yes. 

3533. You were not asked when those questions were 
put to you to look at Table AE 3 ; would you just look at 
it now. That gives figures for a future year, does it not? — 
Yes. 

3534. And with Central Charges at £7.0m., it produces 
a surplus of £2.1m.? — Yes. 

3535. Your Central Charge figures for 1962 at the 
highest were £6.8m., and at the lowest £6.5., were they 
not? — Y es. 

3536. That appears in SWH 8? — That is right. 

3537. If you applied those figures instead of the £7.0m., 
to the future year, you would increase the surplus of 
£2.1m. by either £0.2m. or £0.5m.? — Yes. 

3538. Giving you £2.3m. or £2.6m.? — Yes, that would 
be so. 



3539. If you took off £0.9m. in respect of the London 
County Council Scheme, your lowest surplus would be 
£1.4m. and the highest £1.7m.? — Yes. 

3540. Yesterday the learned President interposed and 
asked you to compare the revised WHL 1 , which is at 
page 495, but you have never had an opportunity in fact 
of comparing it, although you were asked one or two 
questions about it this morning? — That is so. 

3541. Would you look at Table WHL 1 (Revised) at 
page 495; first of all, on what basis does that table work? 
Is that the specific approach or something else? — It is a 
specific approach. 

3542. And it is a specific approach method to do what; 
what does it show? — The net surpluses and deficits 
recorded in each year on London Transport Executive. 

3543. You were asked specifically this morning about 
1957?— Yes. 

3544. I am not sure that I followed what you were 
being asked, or what you were saying about it, but you 
agreed to a figure of £0.7m. as being culled from the 1957 
column of that table? — Yes. 

3545. What was that £0.7m.? — The addition of three 
items and the subtraction of one. 

3546. May we have the net effect; first of all, may 
we have the items? — The first one is £0.2m. central 
administration expenses. 

3547. What do we add to that? — £0.1m. amortisation 
of discount. 
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3548. That gives you £0.3m.? — Yes. Then there is the 
provision for redemption, £0.5m. 

3548a. So that is £0.8m. Then we take one off; that 
is income from investments, £0.1m.? — Yes. 

3549. So that is £0.7m. — Yes, but there is the interest 
on surplus, £0.1m., funds to come off. 

3550. So that it would come to £0.6m. and not £0.7m.? 
—Yes. 

3551. What does that answer of £0.6m. show? — It 
shows that on this basis the fair contribution, or the 
contribution, towards the Central Charges should be 
£600,000. 

3552. Is that the total Central Charges or the Charges 
other than interest items? — That is the total. 

3553. So the figure is £6.0m., and that compares, does 
it, with £5.7m. in your SWH3? — Yes, it does indeed. 

3554. When you were being asked about that a few 
minutes ago, it was put to you that the figure was £0.7m., 
and this extra £0.1 m. was not taken off? — Yes. 

3555. Why do you say that £0.1m. should be taken off? 
— That is an element in this method of calculation, because 
what Mr. Lawson is saying here is that there were in 
1957 surplus funds which were earning interest, and their 
interest earnings is £0.1m. and they should, therefore, be 
set off against these other items dealt with here. 

3556. In the same way as you do in your SWH 3 and 

SWH4; is that right? — Yes, but I would not like to say 
that this is quite fair to the point that Mr. Fay has put, 
because I would myself think that the right way to set off 
£0.1 m. was against the interest charge at £5.3m., and I 
cannot use it twice. Therefore, although I have come 
some way with you, I would rather retract it, frankly, 
because I think it is not quite fair to 

3557. It is not a question of coming with me; I want 
to see where we are. — If you want to dispose of it, it 
should be disposed of against the interest item. 

3558. So you agree with the £0.7m.? — Yes. 

3559. That appears on the specific method, where you 
have £5.72m.; is that right? — Yes. 

3560. The table also says “Normal Met Surplus or 
Deficit”— Yes. 

3561. If you compare that with your SWH 3, your 
tables show either a higher surplus or a smaller deficit, 
do they not?— Y es. 

( President ) : For which year? 

(Mr. Goff) : I think it is so throughout, Sir. 

(President) : Yes, I think it may be. 

3562. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness ): I would just like 
you to run your eye over the years, and see whether that is 
so ; whether Table WHL 1 (Revised) shows a smaller sur- 
plus than your tables, and where there is a deficit, whether 
it shows a larger one? — Many of these differences are 
brought about by a corruption of one place of decimals in 
Mr. Lawson’s figures. 

3563. But why are the figures different in those two 
ways? First of all you get the £7.0m. instead of the 
£5 .2m., and the second one is that you do get these 
different balances. I would like you now to compare the 
tables, as you were invited to do yesterday. — There are 
several reasons why the figures are different from those of 
Mr. Lawson. The first one is the one to which I have 
just referred, namely that you get apparent differences in 
some cases which are not real differences, owing to the 
corruption of one decimal place. I would have great 
difficulty in finding out where they fall ; the whole exercise 
is scattered with them. The second one is that Mr. Lawson 
did not bring into 'his original surplus fund the surplus 
•fund of London Transport over and above the trust fund ; 
he made a note to say that it wanted looking into later, 
but he did not do it in this exercise. 

3564. (President): In the revised table Mr. James 

begins with the £38.8m., and on your table you begin with 
the £41.0m.?— Yes. In his first table he began with a 



£40m. figure of some sort, but that was not this ; that was 
a treatment of something else — loans from London 
Midland & Scottish, I think. That is one point which 
travels right through ; at no point is it important, but it 
has a cumulative effect of a little bit each year. The next 
reason is that the figures he has taken in WHL 2 for net 
capital expenditure in each year are not precisely the 
figures which Mr. James and Mr. Evershed and I have 
taken ; there are little differences there. Why there are, I 
cannot say without a great deal of research ; they are not 
very different, although in one year I see there is a 
difference of three-quarters of a million pounds, and so 
on. There will be other differences ; Mr. Lawson 

3566. I am not following this. Where do you say there 
is a difference in WHL 1 in respect of net capital expen- 
diture? — One has to look at WHL 2 to get at it, Sir ; these 
are interlocking tables. For instance, in his first year, 
1948, he puts the net increase of capital expenditure at 
£5.8m. ; that is the inset figure in the first column, the 
second sub-column of the first main column. 

3567. (Mr. Goff) : It is on page 496. — Yes. Whereas 
the figure which Mr. Evershed and I are using is £539m., 
or £5.4m., and you get little differences of that kind. The 
next year is on ; the next one is on ; there are little 
differences again, and there are ups and downs which 
would take an awfully long time to find. 

3568. But at any rate there are differences like that? 
— Yes, and many of them cancel each other out, I think. 

3569. Does the fact that this revised table works out 
differently from the figures shown in SWH 3 lead you to 
the view that your SWH 3 is wrongly worked out in 
principle? — No. You can establish quite deary that it 
is not wrongly worked out from any reasons stemming 
from it. The main reason is that at no point has Mr. 
Lawson used the second place of decimals here ; secondly, 
he did not have all the data we now have; thirdly, he 
took one or two short cuts on the calculation of interest 
rates, and so on. 

3570. You have seen this table before, of course? — Yes, 
at the time it was put in. 

3571. Having had your attention drawn to it again, 
do you want to stand by your figures in SWH 3 and 
SWH 4? — I see no occasion to revise SWH 3 and SWH 4. 

3572. Mr. Lawson did in fact adopt your method for 
the £38.8m., did he not? — Yes. 

3573. And that I think appears from a note at page 
494? — That is right, yes; he treated it as surplus funds. 

3574. The note is at the end of the first column on 
page 494; it says: “Mr. Lawson has considered capital 
expenditure and deficits for 1948-1957 as being met out 
of surplus funds notionally available to London Transport. 
Mr. James has off-set trust fund moneys against the initial 
capital obligations and regarded capital expenditure and 
deficits as being met out of new borrowings, at a higher 
rate of interest”. — Yes. 

3575. And I am right, am I, in understanding that as 
meaning that Mr. Lawson was doing precisely what you 
do with the £38.8m. and that he was not adopting the 
principle in PJ 16, which was Mr. James’s table? — Of that 
there is no doubt. 

(Mr. Goff): Now, Sir, I desire to pass to a different 

subject-matter ; I do not know whether you would think 
it convenient to leave that until later? 

(President): Very convenient, Mr. Goff. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 

(Mr. Fay): Before my friend resumes, Sir, may I ask 
whether the Tribunal are likely to require the Commis- 
sion’s witnesses back for questions from the Tribunal? — 
There may be some difficulties about dates. 

(President) : No, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Fay) : 'In fact, I think they would all be available, 
except Mr. Dickson, who is not available next week. 

The other matter, while I am still on my feet, is that 
I am now in a position to circulate Exhibit AE7, the 
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reconciliation for which you asked of the capital outlay 
for 1959. 'It is the reconciliation with the figures in the 
exhibit and the booklet “ London Transport, 1959 ”. 
That is now being circulated. 

The other document I promised was the statement in 
tabular form of Mr. Evershed’s calculation of the central 
expenses; I hope that will be available before the close 
of to-day’s proceedings. 

( President ): Thank you, Mr. Fay. 

3576. (Mr. Goff) (to the Witness ): When you were 
being asked about the £2.2m. which turned the £38. 8m. 
into £41 .Om., it was put to you that if you omitted the 
£22m., your column 15 in SWH3, balance of B.T.C. 
loan, would go into debit in 1954? — That is so. 

3577. You answered: “Yes, but it would recover in 
1955 and therefore I would continue the 3 per cent.? ” — 
Yes. 

3578. And then I think you said that because it would 
go into a minus, you would have to reconsider whether 
it would be at 3 per cent., what do you say the position 
is on the aspect of the matter? — In doing this exercise, 
the fact that just because at the end of one year it would 
have gone into a small minus, I do not really think I 
could say that because at the end of the next year or 
two it would have recovered again to a substantial extent 
— I do not think that would warrant my changing or 
moving into the other interest rate. I think there is 
something to be said for both sides there, but if it did, 
it has no adverse effect on the computation of the Central 
Charges in those subsequent years or in the years of 
estimate — say 1960, 1961 and 1962 — over and above the 
value that I have attributed to the £2.2m. Obviously that 
would not be there, because the hypothesis you have put 
to me is without the £2.2m. ; so it would affect it by the 
6 per cent, in later years on £22m. ; that is £0.1 m., which 
is the value I have attributed to the factor in the little 
summary I gave, and it does not have any further 
cumulative effect. 

3579. Can you explain why that is ; if it changed the 
rate of interest, would it not have an effect? — We would 
cease to apply 3.0 per cent, and that would sort of 
expedite — I am afraid I am not putting this very well. 
That would mean that large sums in the later years would 
have to be charged at higher rates of interest, and that 
would be in itself an adverse effect. But the very fact 
that you are ceasing this at a 4 per cent, time means that 
you would calculate 4 per cent. — you would apply 4 
per cent. — to the balance that began to improve again 
in the next year, the next year and the next, those three 
or four years in which there is a steady improvement, 
and the effect of applying that 4 per cent, at that stage is 
enough to outweigh the effect of applying at a later stage 
6.0 per cent, to a larger sum. 

3580. So that as the balance improved, promptly the 
effect of changing the rate would at first be to improve 
the position from London’s point of view? — Precisely. 

3581. It is only later that it would make it worse, and 
then the two would be offset? — I have in fact made 
calculations in detail on this, Mr. Goff, but you have not 
seen them. That is the effect of that; the only effect 
right down to 1962 is the value that I have attributed to 
the £2.2m., namely £0.1m. I do not agree, of course, that 
the £2 .2m. should come out. 

3582. No ; it is on the hypothesis? — Yes. 

3583. Then I wanted to ask you about your interest 
calculation ; that is SWH 11. I do not know whether 
this has emerged or not, but did Mr. Lawson apply this 
method? — No, he did not. I was not able to be quite 
clear about this in reply to the learned President yesterday, 
but I took the opportunity of looking at it last evening ; 
he did not, and I can quite see why he did not. 

3584. Perhaps you could tell us about that?— He took 
short cuts in his interest calculations ; and in his working 
notes, which I have now acquired, as I have already 
mentioned, I find an example (not on this one, but on 
another one) when he was dealing with the interest on 
surplus funds. He says that for convenience and to avoid 
complication, he gives effect to it in the next year, and 



so on ; he has done one or two things like that in his 
calculations, and he would undoubtedly have added to 
the complications had he done this. I cannot say whether 
he thought of it or not, but I did take the opportunity 
last night of re-calculating his figure in WHL 1 by giving 
effect to this “half-year in arrear” point, and working, 
as he has done, to the first point of decimals, and I find 
that had he introduced this into his calculation, it would 
not have made any difference in any of his figures in 
any year, with the exception of one year, where the 
resultant figure works out at £0.47m. His figure works 
out, taken to two points, to £0.44m. 

3585. In what year is that? — I think it was in the 
middle 1950’s ; it was 1951. He has an interest calcula- 
tion in that year of £0.4m. 

3586. And that is WHL 1 (Revised)? — That is right. 

3587. And it would have changed the fraction in the 
year, would it?— Yes. Actually his £0.4m. is £0.44m. 
corrupted down to £0.4m. Had he applied this correct 
formula, the calculation would have been £0.47m., but it 
so happens that they are on different sides of the half-way 
mark, and that would have gone up. But it would have 
been a quite unnecessary complication with this method 
of working. 

3588. ( President ): Have you ever in the last 10 years 
expressly followed what you now say is the only correct 
method in any of the tables we have received from you, 
Mr. Hill? — The point has never arisen, Sir. It would not 
arise because in the only time that I have presented, or 
worked out for that matter, a specific approach which 
involves picking on an item of interest and applying it was 
before 1953, and I did not bring into my calculations in 
those early years — the first one was 1950 — any interest 
on surplus or deficit over the year at all. Ever since then 
my presentations of Central Charges have always been 
dividing up the cake on the lines of tables SWH 1 , 2 and 
8, and it was really only the re-emergence, shall I say, of 
Mr. Lawson’s specific approach, Mr. James’s PJ 16 and 
its further use again by Mr. Evershed to illustrate — I 
know he does not believe in it — that has forced me into 
this calculation at all, and then I had to do it as I thought 
proper. 

3589. (Mr. Goff): You have proceeded on the basis 
of SWH 1, 2 and 8 ; now you are testing PJ 16, which was 
put in at a late stage of the last Inquiry, and the table 
which is the continuation of it now? — Precisely, but I had 
used the formula 'in countless other connections in my 
own business, of course. 

3590. (President) : But do you not think that you were 
a little over emphatic in saying of your method, which is 
described in SWH 11 as the correct method, that it is 
the only method of which one can think ; did you not put 
it a little too high in saying that?— Frankly, Sir, I do not 
think so, because 'if you asked any accountant to find out 
what is the sum of interest required in the year to service 
a deficit occurring in the year, I am quite sure that he 
would give this half-yearly treatment to the interest pay- 
ments. I cannot think he would do otherwise unless you 
asked him to give you a quick rule-of-thumb method; 
then he probably would. But if you said: “I am going 
to start a business and these are the facts about income 
and expenditure; I want you to advise me about how 
much working capital I need, or bank interest ”, I am sure 
that he would do it by that method. 

3591. (Mr. Goff): And even if it were not the only 

method, would you say that it is the best, or the worst 
method, compared with others or would you say that 
others are just as good?— There are better methods, but 
they are only further refinements of this theory of esima- 
ting the position at the end of each month, or at the end 
of each week if possible. 

3592. (President): Or at the end of each day, I sup- 
pose? — Yes, in theory. Sir, and no doubt there are some 
businesses which could do that. 

3593. (Mr. Goff): And taking it year by year, what 
do you say of this method?— I say that this is the proper 
method ; I would put it as high as that. 

3594. And the method is illustrated in SWH li?— Yes. 
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3595. And the difference between the two calculations 
there is this, that in the first one, the method put forward 
by the Commission, one deducts from the net revenue the 
whole of the Central Charges and expenses to arrive at a 
credit or debit balance for the year and then takes the 
mean of that on the footing that it ts flowing in and out 
regularly? — Yes. 

3596. Whereas you say that only Central expenses other 
than interest flow in and out regularly? — Yes, and indeed 
only some of those. 

3597. So you took those off, but not the interest?— Yes. 

3598. And then you took half the interest because it is 
payable half-yearly in arrear? — Yes. 

3599. And that give you a debit or credit balance, and 
you took the mean of it? — Yes. 

3600. You did that for the same reason as before, 
because what has to be met will be flowing quickly? — Yes. 
There is one field in which this formula in my experience 
has been used quite extensively; that is in the rating of 
properties on the profits method, where it has been neces- 
sary to calculate the hypothetical tenants’ outgoing for 
working capital and there you do have regard to a sort 
of monthly flow, if you can get the figures, and you treat 
interest half-yearly if it is payable half-yearly. 

3601. Then you were questioned at some length about 
the different methods of assessing Central Charges other 
than interest; your method of taking an overall percentage 
and Mr. Evershed’s method of taking certain items in 
toto omit one item in toto in taking the percentage for 
the balance? — Yes. 

3602. And you said that in your opinion if that method 
were adopted the percentage taken for the balance ought 
to be reduced? — Yes, on some items. 

3603. And it was put to you that that was pure specula- 
tion? — Y es. 

3604. What I would like to know is this: If you did 
adopt the method of taking certain items in toto, either 
in or out, would you be in a position to work out exactly 
■how the balance ought to be apportioned, or are you then 
left simply to take a percentage? — You are left with it. 
You would have to apply your mind to what you thought 
was a reasonable percentage. 

3605. But you could not work it out otherwise than 
by judgment or speculation? — The best of all methods 
would be to requisition the information you wanted, which 
I suppose could be obtained. 

3606. Would that involve a fair amount of informa- 
tion? — Yes, the preparation of basic information would 
be rather lengthy, but the calculation would be simple. 
With regard to the administrative staff of the Commission 
one would want a broad division of the duties of the 
offices and sub-offices and so on. 

3607. You would have to work it all out? — Yes, and 
it is not worth it. 

3608. Short of getting the information then, you have 
either to do what you have in fact done and take your 
overall perecentage or you have to take certain items and 
then apply a percentage to the balance? — Yes. 

3609. And do you consider that applying the overall 
percentage is more accurate than taking out certain items 
and not attempting to reduce the percentage with the 
balance? — I think it is, with one exception. I must state 
quite clearly that I would accept myself that you can 
take one item out separately and without violating the 
global division of the other. That is that guarantee; I 
do not think strictly speaking it is an interest charge, and 
it could have been dealt with in the interest calculation. 
Otherwise I would say yes. 

3610. If you take out all that Mr. Evershed did take 
out, you have violated the percentage? — Yes, I think so. 

3611. Now perhaps you would just look at table 
SWH6 for a moment; I think you have agreed that the 
miscellaneous receipts item at line 11, on the information 
that you now have, should not be included? — In the later 
years, yes. 



3612. They did in fact appear as an item in the 
accounts; that is why you put them in? — Yes. 

3613. And you now know that they have in fact been 
included in another item? — I now know that such part of 
them as used to be London is now in another item, and 
others are exclusively non-London. I am told that and 
I accept it. 

3614. So they should not be in your calculation? — That 
is so. 

3615. If they were omitted from the calculation, would 
they affect the figures in your tables SWH 3 and SWH 4? — 
No, they would not affect those because we would be 
getting down to the third point of decimals here. 

3616. When you were asked about the 5 per cent, 
being applied in the calculation of London Lines share of 
the total British Railways Central Charges and London 
Lines share of increase in the wages rates and price levels 
— do you remember that passage in your cross-examina- 
tion? — I do indeed. 

3617. you said that there had been a partial re- 

costing this time. It was this time, was it? — If I did say 
that, I was wrong. I meant last time; in 1959 it was a 
partial re-costing. 

3618. This time all we have is the calculation which 
you were discussing and as to which Mr. Winchester gave 
evidence? — Yes, that is right. 

3619. And then you criticised the proposal at the third 
stage, to obtain by season ticket increases a gross yield 
of £770,000 and a net yield of £280,000 with a loss of 
3 per cent, custom? — Yes. 

3620. And I think your evidence was that that ought 
to be abandoned? — Yes. 

3621. It was put to you that that would sacrifice the 
principle of assimilation between London Lines and the 
London Transport Electric Railways? — Yes. 

3622. That sacrifice could be avoided if the third stage 
season ticket increase were also abandoned on London 
Transport Railways? — Yes, of course. 

3623. And the effect of that would be to lose a further 
net yield of £150,000? — That is correct, yes — in a full 
year. 

3624. You gave evidence that in your view on the 
figures the £770,000 gross and the £280,000 net should be 
abandoned, that there was room to do that? — Yes. 

3625. Would it still be true if you abandoned the 
£150,000? — Without question. 

3626. And if and so far as the London Transport pro- 
posals for single-stage charging and half miles fare were 
not adopted that would increase the room to play with 
in abandoning this other item? — There would be a great 
deal of room; if these proposals are not adopted there is 
a great deal of room for a whole set of other modifications. 

3627. So that there may not be any misunderstanding 
— I want to press my case on it — I want your view on 
that possible hypothesis. — Yes. I think it should be 
pointed out that the London proposals themselves include 
some diminution of the net income from, amongst other 
things, season tickets. So if we put the value of the 
London County Council proposals at £0.9m. it is not to 
be assumed that the £1.50m. is wholly additional to that; 
it is only additional to some degree. 

3628. The London County Council proposals in them- 
selves would lose London Transport part of the £150,000; 
is that what you are saying? — Precisely. I am not sure 
where the figures come, but they do overlap. 

3629. I think £50,000 was agreed between the Com- 
mission’s witnesses and myself for the effect there? — Yes; 
then it would be £100,000. 

3630. London Lines season tickets were increased at 
the first and second stages? — Yes. 

3631 . And it is proposed to increase them at the third 
stage? — Yes. 
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3632. And that is true also of London Transport 
Electric Railways, is it not? — I think it must be so. 

3633. But that is not an accountancy matter? — No; 
I have not checked on that. 

(Mr. Fay ) ; They are the same ; they are assimilated. — 
I think that must be the case. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, I thought that was so. Having already 
had two increases — or rather if you increase more than 
once and continue to increase at fairly frequent intervals 
— is the loss of passengers likely to be more serious than 
if you had only one increase? — Yes, I think it is. I think 
increases in rapid succession are likely to have a greater 
influence on the “ marginal ” people who do not know 
whether to continue to take a ticket or find some other 
means of transport, than if they have increases at less 
frequent intervals. I think that necessarily follows, because 
intervals are generally also accompanied by an increase 
in remuneration over the years ; in a period of two years 
most people’s income, in the times we live in now, have 
increased. 

3634. You say “in an interval of two years”? — Two 
or three; I would say two years. 

3635. A number of questions were put to you on the 
postulation that if you were wrong in your basic figures 
of capital invested in the London Transport Executive, as 
the enumerator of your fraction, and capital invested in 
the Commission as a whole as the denominator, would 
that alter this that or the other item which was being 
discussed ; do you remember that? — I do indeed and of 
course it would. 

3636. But do you think you are or are not wrong in 
that calculation? — I do not think I am wrong in anything 
here. The only two points which were really put to me 
were the effect of including capital invested and not stores 
and materials ; that was the first one. I could not possibly 
agree that it would not be correct to include them, as 
capital locked up in stores and materials is locked up as 
firmly as it is in rails and stations. The materials them- 
selves are mobile, but they are used and they have to be 
replaced by another lot and so on. I agree that the figure 
varies a little from year to year, but over the years not 
very much except by way of inflation or deflation. Capital 
locked up in that way is I think rightly brought into the 
calculation. The other point is that instead of going back 
to the cruder method, if you cut out stores and materials 
you advance to the refinment of also bringing in the 
debtors and creditors and so on. I agree that that is 
right in principle, but it is hardly worth the doing. We 
know that these things tend to balance out over the years, 
and I have demonstrated in SWH 10 that if one went to 
this further stage of refinement, which is unobjectionable 
in principle, it would make for a little less contribution 
from London. I do not think any other point was put to 
me as to any other possible error or difference of view as 
to what should be brought in. 

3637. And to compare your tables SWH 1 and 2 and 8, 
that is on the test of capital invested, is it not? — Yes. 

3638. How do you say that compares as a method with 
the judgment method? — I think it is vastly superior to the 
judgment method, which at its best is only someone’s 
judgment. 

3639. (President) : I think I only have one question for 
you, Mr. Hill: Table AE3 at page 43 shows that the 
result in a future year of charges at the levels which are 
sought to be approved by us produces a surplus of £2.1m.? 
— That is so. Sir. 

3640. Supposing we thought that that surplus were 

not large enough, have you any views as to what fares 
should be further increased? — First of all, it is £2.1m. if 
you accept £7.0m. as the Central Charges 

3641. Yes, I know exactly how it is arrived at. 
Assuming we thought that £2.1m. was too small a 
surplus in a future year, what fares increases would you. 



as a financial expert, recommend? — Quite honestly, Sir, 
I think I would have to say, believing as I do that such a 
surplus is undesirable, that I cannot really be a party to 
suggesting an increase in charges. I think that is the only 
reply I can honestly make. 

3642. You prefer not to express an opinion? — I do. 
The only general one I would give is that if charges had 
to go up I would take the line that they should go up 
wherever the damage to the custom was the least; but 
beyond that broad principle I would not like to go any 
further, Sir. 

3643. In other words, you think it is a matter upon 
which the Commission and the London Transport 
Executive would have to make up their own minds? — 
With respect, Sir, I think the Tribunal would. 

3644. But the Tribunal fixes maximum charges, Mr. 
Hill.— -I see. 

3645. You have expressed views on other fares as 
to what the proper managements fare is, and I was hoping 
to get an expression of opinion from you as to what 
fares might be tampered with if the Commission were 
told they ought not to have a surplus of more than 
£2.1m. — I am sorry. Sir; I would not like to venture to 
give an opinion. 

3646. You have not thought about it long enough; 
is that the position? — I am so opposed to the surplus that 
I have not given it any thought ; I had not expected to 
•be asked that question. 

3647. (Mr. Goff): May I just put this question: If 

you were asked to advise on that matter, would you like 
to give an opinion off-hand, or would you want to con- 
sider it? — I should want a most detailed investigation. 

(The witness withdrew) 

(President): Mr. Hill is your only witness, is he, Mr. 
Goff? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. 

(President): Is there anybody else here who is going to 
call any evidence? (No reply). Then, subject to the circu- 
lation of your AE 8, Mr. Fay, that concludes the evidence. 

(Mr. Goff): Subject to this: We are just examining 

AE7 and it might be that I or my learned friend might 
want to put some questions on that to Mr. Evershed. 

(President): How long would it take you to consider 
that? 

(Mr. Goff): Might we consider it for a short while 

and then we will be able to say whether we can do it at 
once or not. 

(President): We will adjourn for a quarter of an hour 
and let you consider that. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 

(Mr. Goff): I am obliged to you for giving us this 
opportunity of considering AE7, Sir, and, having dis- 
cussed it with my learned lunior and Mr. Hill, we have 
decided that we do not wish to cross-examine. 

( President ): I think even I understand it, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr . Goff) : The “ even ” should be applied to me. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): One advantage of the adjournment has 
been that the Exhibit AE 8 which was promised has 
arrived and has been circulated, and I trust it has reached 
the Tribunal. 

(President) : Yes. Then we will adjourn until Thursday, 
2nd March. We propose, as I indicated we would do 
yesterday if there were no objections, to tell three of the 
Objectors or Representors, I am not certain which they 
are, that if they will come at 10.30 on that day they will 
be allowed a short time in which to address us. 



(Adjourned to Thursday, 2nd March, 1961, at 10.30) 
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EXHIBIT AE 7 



EXHIBIT AE 8 



LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 



LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 



RECONCILIATION BETWEEN CAPITAL OUTLAY 
FIGURES SHOWN IN “ LONDON TRANSPORT IN 
1959” (Page 32) AND EXHIBIT AE 5, YEAR 1959 



“ London 
Transport 
in 1959” 
£m. 

Gross outlay 6.8 

Deduct: Depreciation provisions, 
realisations and net in- 
crease in maintenance 
equalisation provisions ... 5.1 

Realisations 



Exhibit 
AE 5 
(1959) 
£m. £m. 

7.1 



1.7 



Depreciation provisions ... 3.5 

Transfer from Maintenance 
Equalisation 0.2 



1.7 



NOTES: 

(a) There is no difference in the presentation of net 
figures. The transfer from bus and coach overhaul 
equalisation does not form part of the reconciliation 
because it is included in B.T.C. Accounts and in 
“ London Transport in 1959 ” in “ Creditors and 
accrued expenses.” 

(b) The difference in presentation arises from the fact 

that the figures given in “ London Transport in 1959 ” 
are confined strictly to the year’s transactions, whereas 
the figures in AE 5 (which agree with those shown in 
B.T.C. Accounts, tables V-8 columns 3 and 5 and 
V-10, columns 2 and 4) include an adjustment in 
respect of 1958, which has the effect of increasing 
capital outlay by £0.3m. and increasing the amount 
received from “ Realisations ” by a similar amount. 



CENTRAL EXPENSES— YEAR 1959 



£000’s £000’s 



1 Capital Redemption (IV-8) 3,269 

2 Amortisation of stock discount (TV-9) 564 

3 Management of stocks and loans (TV-5) 234 

4 Central Administration (IV-6) ... 1,817 

5 Less : Excluded items 53 

6 1,764 
Miscellaneous Central Charges (VI-5) 

7 Subscriptions and donations ... 36 

S Expenses of Transport Consulta- 
tive Committees 25 

9 Expenses of Transport Tribunal 20 

10 Audit fees 6 

11 87 

12 Interest in respect of stock redemp- 

tion fund accounts (IV-7) 1,107 

13 Less : Income from investments held 

in respect of stock redemption fund 

accounts (IV-10 part) Cr. 1,518 

5,507 



10 per cent, thereon 
Items specific to London Transport 

14 Guarantee of interest on Central 

London Stock (IV-7) 60 

15 Salaries, etc., of Members of London 

Transport Executive (IV-6) ... 32 

16 Bank charges (IV-7 part) 10 

17 



551 



102 

653 



(say) .65 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



THURSDAY, 2nd MARCH, 1961 



Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. (. President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
ot Brighton, Eastbourne and 'Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Rahway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. V'INE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



( President ): I think Mr. Winnicott, representing the 
Bishop’s Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association is 
first to address us. We have your written contentions, 
have we not? 

{Mr. Winnicott ): Yes. I would like that put in as 



evidence. Can I be sworn as a witness to give it. Sir? 

( President ): Would you prefer to be sworn as a 
witness? 

{Mr. Winnicott) : I think so. Sir. 

{President) : Very well. 



Mr. Cyril William Winnicott, sworn 



3648. {The Witness): The Bishop’s Stortford Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association contend as follows : — 

“ Stage I. 

“ 1. That the draft British Transport Commission’s 
proposals for the Fifth Schedule of the (Passenger) 
Charges Scheme 1959 were considered harsh and were 
amended by the Tribunal, 'before being confirmed by 
Order dated 8th July, 1959. The Applicants now seek to 
present the same case and we ask the Tribunal to reject 
these proposals. 

“ 2. That in the Fifth Schedule of the 1959 Scheme 
the Applicants put forward proposals which had a dis- 
criminatory effect on the Season Ticket Rates of passengers 
residing in this and similar areas (31 miles from London) 
compared with the Rates of passengers in the ‘ inner 
suburban’ areas (5 to 10 miles from London). The 
Applicants now propose to increase this discriminatory 
margin. 

“ The 1959 Scheme authorised maximum increases 
above the 1957 Scheme level of 7 per cent, at 5 miles to 
10 per cent, at 10 miles and 19 per cent, at 31 miles; the 
Applicants now propose to step this up by 6} per cent., 
9i per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively to overall maxi- 
mum increases (from the 1957 Scheme level) of 14 per 
cent, at 5 miles, to 20 per cent, at 10 miles and 32 per cent, 
at 31 miles. The Applicants have in fact been charging 
maximum fares at 31 miles on a temporary basis by an 
Order dated 14th April, 1960. 

“ We consider it grossly unfair to penalise by a higher 
percentage increase the passengers using the services with 
lower running cost, and we ask the Court to consider the 
following : — 



“ The longer distance passenger in general uses main line 
trains and occupies seats which otherwise would remain 
vacant. More important, however, is the fact that the 
services for these passengers are more economical to run 
as full costs per passenger mile are less, and apart from a 
few coaching sets, the stock and prime movers are fully 
employed in revenue service. 

“ In contrast, the ‘ inner suburban ’ services carry a rush 
hour traffic which is relatively heavy, whilst their off-peak 
traffic 'is relatively light compared with that on the main 
line. Thus the ‘inner suburban’ services are propor- 
tionately more expensive to run since : 

“ (a) A higher percentage of the rolling-stock is used 
only during the rush hour, 

“ (b) the continuous stopping and starting of these trains 
creates an increased power or full consumption, and 

“ (c) it is necessary to staff each ‘ inner suburban ’ station 
throughout the day, despite the fact that (except during 
the rush hour) these stations carry relatively little traffic 
per train. 

“ We do not, however, advocate a ‘ fares according to 
running costs ’ policy toy the Applicants, since this also 
would toe unfair to many passengers. 

“3. That the Applicants are a nationalised body but 
in their proposals appear to have forgotten that the higher 
■increase of Rates in the outer areas mitigates against the 
national interest of encouraged dispersal of population. 

“ Stages II and III. 

“4. That all the previous grounds for objecting at 
Stage I are valid in regard to the further increases in 
Season Ticket Rates. 
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“ 5. That an additional reason for asking the Court to 
reject the further increases of approximately 10 per cent, 
sought by the Applicants in the new Eleventh Schedule is 
that they are stated to be due to the increased costs of the 
Central London bus services. We ask the Court to reject 
as unfair proposals which seek to make main line Railway 
Season Ticket Holders in the 1 outer ’ areas some 30 miles 
from London subsidise the uneconomic bus services in 
Central London. 

“ 6. That in the Fifth Schedule of Charges the 
Applicants seek permission to obtain up to maxima of 
some 20 per cent, more from Season Ticket Holders in 
the ‘ outer ’ areas not covered by the Eleventh Schedule; 
these proposals lay emphasis on our suggestion that the 
Applicants should first seek the Revenue they require by 
increasing Ordinary Fares on ‘ outer * and longer distance 
journeys. The 1939 basic Ordinary Fare was just over 
1 jd. per mile and is now only 2+d. per mile; although the 
Applicants can charge up to a maxima of 3d. per mile 
under the 1959 Scheme as already authorised, the present 
increase is only 56 per cent., whereas our Season Ticket 
Rates have risen from the 1939 level of £6 3s. 3d. for 
3 months by over 200 per cent, to £18 16s. Od. under the 
‘temporary’ increase (Stage I) charged from May, 1960, 
to January, 1961. The Applicants now seek to bring the 
level of Season Ticket Rates up to 236 per cent, above 
1939 on the London Lines of British Railways and up to 
266 per cent, for ‘ headroom ’ in the outer areas. 

“ 7. That part of the additional Revenue sought by the 
Applicants can be obtained under Part TV Paragraph 16 
of the 1959 Scheme already confirmed by Order dated 
8th July, 1959, and that any further Revenue required 
should be obtained by revising the proposed Fifth and 
Eleventh Schedules in a manner which will at least give 
fair treatment to all Season Ticket Holders.” 

That is my written statement of evidence. May I address 
the Court? 

( President ): Yes. Before you do so, you are liable 
to be cross-examined, of course. Do you wish to cross- 
examine, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay ) : I think the answer is “ I do not know 
I have only just been handed the document which the 
Witness has read. I had no idea that evidence subject to 
cross-examination was to be given this morning, and no 
one instructing me has had an opportunity of checking the 
figures given, so I am not in a position to cross-examine 
even if there is anything to controvert. 

(President)-. How soon will you be ready? 

(Mr. Fay): After the adjournment, Sir. 

(President): You can be here this afternoon, can you 
not, Mr. Winnicott? 

(The Witness) : Yes, I will be here. May I point out to 
the Court that that written statement of evidence is, in 
fact, 99 per cent, a copy of the Objection we lodged to 
the Court, which was handed in on, I think, the 24th June. 

(President): It was lodged on the 10th January. 

(The Witness): The second one on the 10th January, 
yes. 

I appear as Honorary Secretary on behalf of the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. The 
Association was formed in 1928 to seek improvements in 
the train services and to safeguard the interests of regular 
travellers from Bishop’s Stortford and outlying districts. 

The Association represents some 700 members and the 
interests of some 3,000 regular railway travellers in the 
district; season-ticket holders at Bishop’s Stortford number 
over 1,700, at Stansted over 150, and at Elsenham over 
100. We also ask the Court to realise that our Objections 
voice the protest of most regular travellers residing a 
similar distance from London and other large Provincial 
centres, the majority of whom have no Association to 
represent them. 

This is the first time we have appeared before this Court, 
and, since we have no wish to waste its time, I trust you 
will stop me if I do more than touch upon matters which 
have already been under your consideration. 



The Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council supports 
our representations, but it is not qualified under the Trans- 
port Acts to appear before you. 

The Hertfordshire County Council, which is qualified, 
did not lodge an Objection against Stage I, but they did 
object against Stages II and III; the Objection was, 
however, couched in the most general terms, and they do 
not intend to appear. On each occasion we have therefore 
lodged an Objection in order to make our views known to 
the Court. 

To save time, we have submitted as evidence our 
Objections. 

With your permission, for the benefit of others who will 
not have seen these terms, I was going to mention briefly 
the salient points, but since they are now in the possession 
of the Court and have been heard, I will forego that. 

Although unable to be present throughout your sittings, 
I have studied. Sir, with the help of a small Sub-Committee 
of our Association, the Minutes of Evidence of the British 
Transport Commission’s case as presented to you on the 
24th and the 25th January, 1961. 

Let me say at once. Sir, with respect, that we consider 
learned Counsel’s remarks, when comparing the cost of a 
British Railways’ season ticket with the cost of a trip 
across Europe, were hardly relevant to this particular case. 
We say this because, in the first place, he was comparing 
contract travel with that at ordinary single fares, and, 
secondly, the journey from London to Istanbul is made 
over the systems of several railways, each with different 
operating conditions and traffic densities, and each with a 
different fare structure. 

I noticed on page 7 of the Minutes that Mr. Fay, in the 
first paragraph, used the words “ higher than the maximum 
ordered by the Tribunal at Stage II”; no doubt he meant 
“ authorised ”, not “ ordered ”. I was glad to note on 
page 30, paragraph 20, that you. Sir, when Mr. Dickson 
was speaking of cases where the national scale for season 
tickets is too high, pointed out that the Commission can 
lower the charges if there is any particular reason to do so. 

We also considered that learned Counsel’s reference to 
“ saving ” on the monthly season ticket rate is not relevant. 
We would ask the Court to bear in mind that the contract 
traveller does not compare the cost of his contract with 
that payable were he to use daily tickets. Instead he 
decides whether the contract is within his means at the 
current rates, and he hardly anticipates an increase of as 
much as 30 per cent, within the space of six months 
(November, 1959, and May, 1960) with the prospect of a 
further 10 per cent, being added to the now inflated price. 

On this same point, the Commission is unrealistic when 
preparing Exhibit BH24 on the assumption that season 
ticket holders travel six days a week; the percentage so 
doing nowadays is very small indeed, and the Commission 
is, therefore, being unfair to the great majority in showing 
the discounts on this basis. 

The Commission has stated that extra expenses is 
occasioned by the operation of rush-hour services, but we 
contend that this is so to a lesser extent in the case of the 
main-line services than in the case of the “inner subur- 
ban ” services. The difference arises since the main-line 
trains are well patronised throughout the day, whereas the 
suburban trains usually carry little traffic. 

To quote a specific example, the ratio of rush-hour 
travellers to those travelling in off-peak periods on the 
Liverpool Street/Chingford line is far wider than the ratio 
of peak to off-peak travellers on the Liverpool Street/ 
Cambridge main line. 

There is the further point that, whereas the main lines 
are used during the off-peak periods to carry a heavy 
through freight traffic, this is not so in the case of the 
suburban lines, and, thus, these lines do not enjoy the 
constant traffic occupation of the main lines. 

Against this background, Sir, it seems appropriate here 
to say a little more about the first of our three points. It 
appears grossly unjust that the Applicants seek, under 
Stage I to increase their season-ticket rates by a greater 
percentage in the case of the longer main-line journey than 
in the case of the “ inner suburban ” journey. It is clear 
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that the old time Companys did not hold similar views to 
those of the present Commission on season ticket discounts 
and rush-hour services; they created the traffic by offering 
relatively cheap season ticket rates to those who daily 
travelled long distances between their homes and their 
places of employment. They also considered that it was 
better for their fixed plant, namely, their tracks, to be used 
as intensively as possible for as much of the day as could 
be arranged, rather than that its full use should be dis- 
couraged by increased fares and reduced discounts. 

The Commission’s witnesses stated that, because of the 
rush hour, additional rolling-stock is required and that, 
due to this, the traffic is expensive to operate. We should 
like to stress, however, that even if this peak traffic did 
not exist, many of the fixed charges, such as track main- 
tenance, would be only slightly reduced, whereas revenue 
would be considerably lowered. 

Furthermore, while we do not intend to question the 
tables relating to the financial accounts which have been 
presented by the Commission, we strongly protest against 
one in particular of the comparisons made, to which I will 
refer presently. 

In regard to the second of our three points, that is, the 
ordinary fare, in correspondence the Commission have 
been comparing the rise in season ticket rates with the 
rise of other commodities in general against the 1939 level 
(not the 1952 level adopted in most of their tables), 
stressing that this is in the region of 200 per cent, all 
round. The Commission fail to mention, Sir, that the 
ordinary single fare rate has only increased by 56 per cent, 
from the 1939 level of 1.6d. per mile to 2.5d. per mile. 
Further, although they already have the Court’s authority 
to increase to a maximum of 3d. per mile or 88 per cent, 
above the 1939 level, they refuse to do so. There is no 
evidence that there would be any loss of revenue from this 
source if they used this “ headroom ”. 

In his evidence Mr. Dickson, on pages 30 and 31, 
quoted the actual rate for a 30-mile journey as 24-d. per 
mile single or 1.25d. per mile with a monthly season 
ticket, a discount of 50 per cent. He continued by saying 
that, after the proposed Scheme had come into force, the 
30-mile season ticket rate would be 1.5d. per mile and 
the authorised single rate would be 3d. per mile, so that 
the rate of discount would be unchanged. 

We consider this statement to be misleading, for at the 
last Inquiry the Court ruled that the authorised maxima 
should be 3d. per mile 'in the case of the ordinary single 
fare and 1.25d. per mile in the case of the monthly season 
ticket rate. The Commission on that occasion had applied 
for a higher rate for season tickets, but the Court ruled 
that the higher season ticket rate should not be allowed. 

We thus submit, Sir, that the Applicants’ proposals are 
unreasonable and that they be rejected since, among other 
things, they would establish a ratio which the Court at 
the last Inquiry decided to be unreasonable. 

That is the end of my address, Sir. 



3649. ( President ): Mr. Winnicott, assuming additional 
revenue is required from some source, your first suggestion 
is that the ordinary fares on the main-line railways outside 
the London Area should be increased? — Yes, Sir. 

3650. That they should be increased up to the 
authorised level of 3d.? — Yes. 

3651. That is the first proposal? — Yes. 

3652. If i't be true that that increase would result in loss 
of traffic which would more than offset any increased 
revenue, then that remedy you suggest is no good, is it? — 
If it be true, yes; but there is no evidence to that effect. 

3653. Then your second suggestion — which I read from 
Paragraph 7 — is that the Fifth and Eleventh Schedules 
proposed — those are the season ticket schedules — should 
be revised in some manner which will give fair treatment 
to all season ticket holders. Are you suggesting that those 
schedules at some levels should be made higher? — 
Obviously, Sir, because there is this discriminatory nature 
in these schedules. 

3654. Have you considered at what mileages higher 
charges should be made for season tickets? — No, Sir, we 
have not considered that. 

3655. It ought to be at mileages other than 31 miles, 
I gather? — Well, no, not necessarily. You see, 31 miles 
happens to be Bishop’s Stortford and we happen to come 
under the London Lines of British Railways, but not all 
places 31 miles from London come under London Lines. 

3656. But you have not really considered what season 
ticket rates you think ought to be put up? — No, Sir. 

3657. But you think some ought to be put up? — 
Obviously, if there is this discrimination. We say that 
under present economic conditions it should have been 
levelled up. No commercial undertaking — as they say they 
are — would get in a position where they have got to charge 
their customers 40 and 50 per cent, more in three months 
and still be in business with their competitors. In our 
particular case with London Lines, they have not got any 
competition. 

3658. Anyhow, you are suggesting some of the charges 
they are proposing, though you prefer not to say which, 
should be higher than the charges they are proposing? — 
Obviously, if the increase of the ordinary fare does not 
bring the revenue they require, yes. 

C President ): Mr. Fay, you will consider during the 
adjournment whether you want to cross-examine Mr. 
Winnicott? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

( President ): If you do not, he -would, I am sure, be 
glad to be released. 

(Mr. Fay) : I should only do so 'if there was anything 
in the factual statement which needed correction, in our 
view. 



( The Witness withdrew) 
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{President): Now we have Mr. Ruler of the Federation (Mr. Ruler): I think I would like to be sworn to give 
or Residents Associations. evidence. Sir. 



Mr. Frank Alexander Ruler, sworn 



(Mr. Fay): I have been rather taken by surprise by 
these people electing to be sworn. I am trying to recollect 
what has been said in the past, and I hope I am right in 
saying that you have heard persons who have not a 
statutory right of objection and persons permitted by the 
Tribunal to make representations. 

(President): Yes. 



satisfaction to an enlightened transport general manager in 
Warrington. 

Above all, is the continuance of the guerrilla war being 
waged by the Executive on the Commission 

3660. (President): What is the “Executive”? — The 
London Transport Executive. 



(Mr. Fay): That is to make a statement, but not to 
cross-examine or give evidence, and that is why there has 
never been sworn evidence before. Of course, your pro- 
cedure is entirely a matter for the Court, but since this 
question has arisen, I think I should draw attention to it. 

(President): Are you saying they have no locus under 
the Act? 

(Mr. Fay): There is a distinction between the Local 
Authorities, who have a locus, and certain bodies repre- 
sentative of users who may or may not; I have not yet 
found the appropriate rule. 

(President) : I know it is a difficult question. 

(Mr. Ruler): May I suggest that I think on one previous 
occasion you gave a decision on this some years ago? 

(President): It may have been wrong, of course. The 
wording is: “Anybody representative of any class of 
persons using the services or facilities to which the Scheme 
will relate.” 

(Mr. Fay): That would include Mr. Ruler, I think. 
The persons who have been excluded in the past have been 
the smaller Local Authorities, I think I am right in saying. 

(President): Yes, and some political bodies ; we thought 
they represented too many people for too many purposes. 
We shall probably spend more time in debating it than 
hearing it as evidence. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. As I say, I was rather taken by 
surprise and drawing upon my recollection, but I have no 
wish to object. 

(President) : The only result is that people give evidence 
as part of their speech, and we give such weight to it as 
it requires. 

3659. (The Witness): Thank you. Sir. 

Iam speaking, as you know, on behalf of the Federation 
of Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

That the present Application is oppressive and infla- 
tionary needs no further elaboration from us in view of 
what you have already heard, except that some of these 
percentages have to be viewed in perspective. Since all 
kinds of results can be obtained be aggregating figures, 
and in any case it is based on fares already inflated from 
earlier increases. Moreover, as it covers such a large 
number of passengers it can still snowball throughout the 
economy. 

We are well aware from the Terms of Reference, and 
from what you have said in the past, that you have no 
power to interfere with administration, and it is for that 
reason that we submit that the Application be rejected as 
a whole, in order that an Inquiry will have to be held 
into such administration, which is the prime cause of 
present difficulties. Naturally, such a submission must be 
substantiated. 

On the one hand the Executive complain of the shortage 
of staff, and, on the other hand, insist that one passenger 
per vehicle would have a marked effect on revenue. 
Nevertheless, they refuse to adopt on the heavy routes the 
78-seater in successful use in the Provinces. The Midland 
Red are experimenting with an 80-seater. On the contrary, 
the Executive are replacing 70-seater trolleys with 64- 
seater Diesels. Their routing is as bad and calculated to 
cause congestion, and it is not out of place to mention that 
the rationalisation of previously unplanned routes is giving 



3661. You mean the London Transport Executive is 
waging a guerrilla war on the Commission?— Yes, and I 
am proceeding to elaborate that. 

Today the traffic is largely concentrated in the peak 
periods, when the railway does not provide adequate 
seating. The Executive fills the gap with extra buses that 
cannot hope to earn an adequate revenue from one journey 
m the morning and one in the evening. They therefore 
tend to become “ marginal ” buses during the rest of the 
day;, dud is to say, buses that it just pays to run when 
considered in isolation, and not as part of an overall plan. 
The passengers carried at those drawn from the railway 
by lower fares, rendered possible within the scale already 
approved by you, since a part of a mile is regarded as a 
whole mile, and the bus passenger can adjust his journey 
in a way impossible on the railway. You will remember 
that the Executive, in the interests of its buses, made a 
successful Application to abolish the traditional half-mile 
on the railway, whilst retaining it on the road. The conse- 
quence has been the reduction of frequency of the trains 
with consequent loss of further business, a defeatist act 
that may destroy, and, in some cases, has already destroyed 
the railway altogether, thereby producing further road 
congestion. 



mere appear 8 to be no realisation whatever as to the 
use of differential fares nowadays to produce traffic flows 
into directions which will help its revenue position and 
ease congestion, as was the method used years ago. Maxi- 
mum fares had to be minimum fares, and this is what is 
meant by abuse of the approved scale. 

Having manufactured this state of affairs, the Executive 
suggests staggering as a remedy, but the Commission does 
not really want it, and maintains that a heavy increase in 
frequency m the off-peak period would interfere with 
freight, as well it might. What does staggering imply? 
To take the heaviest section of the Southern, the average 
number of passengers using Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street in each quarter of an hour in the winter of 1959 
between 4.45 and 6.15 p.m. was 10,500 with a seating 
capacity of 10,420, so that there is no margin here to 
make the vaunted quarter of an hour adjustment. 

During the course of this Inquiry the Southern have 
launched an advertising campaign in the Press in favour 
of staggering, surely a curious timing. Furthermore, they 
have complained of the cost of lengthening platforms ; 
strange talk from a body whose subsidiary is pressing for 
me construction of a Tube to duplicate and probably 
destroy a surface line and guaranteed to lose over £2m a 
year as well as to induce a wholly undesirable flow of 
traffic as has already been done on the Central. 

Why favour the railway? A 10-car train on an existing 
line requires but one guard and one driver to move 916 
passengers, since the ancillary staff will be on duty anyway, 
but to provide the same accommodation on 64-seater buses 
would need a crew of 28; that is 26 in excess of require- 
ments, at an unnecessary cost of say £14,000 a year for 
each missing train. For a 12-car train carrying 1,100 
passengers the equivalent bus crew is 34, involving £16,000 



io approach mis matter from another angle, Sir, at 
me tune of the strike on the Southern, roads were choked 
with vehicles of every description, and, in spite of energetic 
and commendable action by the police, business was 
seriously delayed. On the other hand, the bus strike 
whilst it inconvenienced those who had no rail alternative, 
had no marked effect on normal activities. Nevertheless 
it provided a striking illustration of the damaging effect 
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of the Executive on the railway. The eastern section alone 
of the Southern, which normally carries a large volume 
of traffic, took an extra £20,000 a week, whilst expenses 
were described as negligible. This is equivalent to a net 
income of £lm. a year, and indicates how any staff 
shortage could be overcome. The amount by which the 
Executive milk the poorer lines north of the Thames must 
be far more. 

Another aspect of the deleterious effect of the power of 
the Executive is provided by looking outside its sphere of 
influence. Many single fares are still available in West 
Yorkshire at under 14d. a mile, whilst in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne the purchaser of a yearly ticket is offered a discount 
from the quarterly rate, equivalent to 4j- per cent, per 
annum free of tax. It is only fair to add here that these 
figures are for mid-December and are the most recent that 
I can quote. It is realised that there is an Application 
before you to increase rates in the Provinces, but if that 
Application is successful, it is not known what use will 
be made of it. 

May we again draw your attention to paragraph 360 and 
361 of the Chambers Report, on the subject of the 
activities of the Executive? To paraphrase this in the 
words of Mr. Micawber: Train fare 7d„ bus fare 8d., 
salvation ; train fare 8d., bus fare 7d., ruin. 

The most recent figures of traffic returns by the Execu- 
tive show only too clearly that increased fares have not 
materially improved receipts, and it may reasonably be 
deducted that such fares have merely driven away still 
more business. 

It has 'been suggested that high fares are not primarily 
responsible for the increasing use of cars, although a 
modest car carrying four passengers can be very econo- 
mical. Even assuming that uncomfortable public transport 
may have played some part in losing passengers to the 
luxury car, it is predominantly fares which have caused 
the immense growth of the cycle, motor-cycle and scooter 
for business journeys. 

One of the witnesses for the Commission has pleaded 
helplessness in face of this growth. Mr. Thornton and 
Sir Herbert Walker would have reacted differently. It is 
significant that 40 years ago the Great Eastern Railway 
provided over 20,000 seats an hour under steam on one 
set of metals between Liverpool Street and Bethnal Green, 
whilst the Executive, even by electric traction, cannot 
manage more than 13,000. 

That is the end of the evidence. Sir; it hoped that this 
has made it clear why the present Application should be 
rejected, so that an Inquiry into the present state of affairs 



may be instituted. If you wish to have chapter and verse 
for the figures quoted, it will be a pleasure to send them 
to you by post; I do not want to trouble you now with 
quotations. 

3662. ( President ): A great deal of this evidence, Mr. 
Ruler, is directed to a complaint that Mr. Fay’s clients 
are conducting a civil war between themselves? — They are 
in effect. I cannot imagine the Gas Board doing this; I 
cannot imagine, say, the North Thames Gas Board running 
the mains down the street and the South Eastern Gas 
Board running another set of mains at the bottom of the 
garden. The Chambers Report made that clear; although 
I suppose there is no personal animosity between the two 
bodies, there is not that degree of co-operation which we 
are led to expect, and the British Transport Commission 
'does not exercise the same control over the London Trans- 
port Executive as it does over the other Executives. 

3663. You referred to two paragraphs in the Chambers 
Report; I am glad you referred to it, because I think it 
ought to be made compulsory reading for a lot of people. 
A great deal that is in it has been repeated again and 
again here, although suggestions which have been made 
here have been completely falsified by the Chambers 
Committee. I think you are exaggerating the effect of 
paragraphs 360 and 361, Mr. Ruler; however, we will look 
at it again. — The difficulty is, as they pointed out them- 
selves, that the full reference was to the relationship 
between the Commission and the Executive, and they did 
in places bring out the points I am trying to bring out 
today. 

3664. But I am afraid we have no power to put an end 

to this alleged civil war. — No; that is why I put at the top 
that if you reject the Application as a whole, an Order 
should be made that an Inquiry should be held 

3665. You mean that somebody else will have to hold 
an Inquiry? — There has never been an Inquiry into the 
Commission as a whole, as against the Executive; that has 
always been the trouble. 

3666. I think for myself that there have been too many 
Inquiries into both; we have held seven or eight ourselves. 
— You are limited to considering the fares, but it is this 
administration which is causing the trouble. 

3667. ( President ): We are restricted to what we can 
order, Mr. Ruler, but we can allow anybody to say any- 
thing; we are not restricted to what we should listen to. 

Mr. Fay, do you want to cross-examine Mr. Ruler? 

[Mr. Fay): If you please. Sir. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



3668. I hope I have followed what you have been 
saying, Mr. Ruler. You think that the fares should be so 
adjusted as to give people the motive of avoiding bus 
travel and going on to the trains? — I think it should be 
done in that manner. What happens is that if you have a 
journey of a mile and a few yards, you are charged for 
two miles on the railway, whereas on the bus you can 
get off a stage short of the mile and a quarter. 

3669. Do you remember what the scale was in 1950 
when the first Scheme took place? — I cannot say that I 
remember it in detail. 

3670. In general, the Main Line railways fares were 
higher than the fares 'by bus or by Underground, were 
they not? — That was probably true. 

3671. That is right, is it not; every Londoner knew that 
it was more expensive to go by the South Eastern, or by 
one of the other Main Line trains, than it was to go by 
bus? — Yes, it was. 

3672. I suppose you would disapprove of that? — I think 
it is quite wrong; it has caused the closing of a lot of 
lines. 

3673. Do you know that that was put right by assimila- 
tion in 1950?— I do not agree with you. 

3674. Do you agree that in consequence of the 1950 
Interim Scheme the Main Line railway fares in the London 



area were reduced? — The position is that the fares on the 
Underground Group and die buses which were relative to 
the railway were fractionally lower — they were then and 
they still are — than the Main Line fares. 

3675. ( President ): But that was not the question, the 
answer to which is: Yes, it was done by the first Scheme. — 
But we have never had full assimilation. 

3676. [Mr. Fay): Yes, you have, except on single fares 
on the railways, which very few people take. — Of course 
they do not take them; that is obvious. 

3677. But people who make a journey from the 
suburbs to London by rail, surely go back by rail? — They 
would do. 

3678. But you think they stay in the suburb at the end 
of their journey? — Yes; on the Broad Street to Richmond 
line it was done quite frequently. 

3679. You say that they took the journey by train 

and probably never came back 

3680. [President): They liked Richmond so much 
better than Broad Street that they went there for ever. — 
They did in fact use it as a stage. 

3681. [Mr. Fay) : But if they came back, they bought 
a day return fare, which was the same as the Underground 
or the bus? — Oh, no. It is only on certain long-distance 
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We think, therefore, that the Commission should get 
on with some of these economies that they say they will 
make. After every wage claim, they say that they will 
effect economies, but if you go to Liverpool Street and 
see the number of porters’ standing about doing absolutely 
nothing, and still doing absolutely nothing after you have 
got there, there is where the economies could be made, 
certainly not putting up the fares for ordinary people. 

The people who do not need to travel by rail are those 
who are better off anyway ; if I had a car I would never 
darken the station door again, and that is how we all 
feel. I do feel really bitter about this; we all do. It 
is such a constant increase ; it is like a constant blackmail, 
and we cannot budget from one month to the other. If 
we are going to have these proposed increases, how do 
we know that they are going to be the last? We do not 
know that. 

3710. But you do not feel so hotly about the increases 

in prices of other commodities since before 1933 — because 
you have been going back to 1933 — and the golden years 
of the 1920’s?—’ They were certainly better than they are 
now, but that is by-the-bye. I do not feel so hot about 
them, because I think we have better value for money. 
I know it is not much good, but take the example of a 
car ; I know that has increased in price, and it may be 
that the finish is not so good as it was before the war, 
but I think the car is fundamentally better with its sales 
appeal— its gadgets, if you like — even though it is not 
such a solid job. But not the railway ; after the war the 
cry always was that they were run to death during the 
war, and the excuse went on for years ; it was still going 
on up to five years ago, and still to-day you get people 
saying that the war ran the railways to death and that 
they were given no chance. My answer to that is that 
they had compensation from the Government 

3711. But I am sure that with regard to increases in 
other commodities, you do not feel any great irritation? 

I do on some of them ; I particularly object, for instance, 
that paying 6d. for a Sunday newspaper, but that is by- 
the-bye. I object also to paying astronomical prices for 
food, but we can limit our expenditure on that if we do 
not want to pay it. I cannot say, as I do not go to the 
shops myself, how much a pound of beef costs, but if 



I find that a pound of beef costs too much, I can choose 
mutton, veal or lamb. I do not travel by the railway 
because I want to ; I travel because I have to earn my 
living. Where there is a monopoly — where you have no 
choice— it is not much good objecting, and I have a certain 
amount of choice about other prices. 

3712. So your remedy is that the Commission should 
provide a better service for less money; is that the 
position? — No; I say that they should put their house 
in order. If they were to show us that they could give 
us a decent service instead of running their trains 30 or 
40 minutes late, with constant broadcasts at Liverpool 
Street that “ We regret ” and so on, and if they give us 
a seat, or alternatively a five-day standing season, we 
would not mind ; they could say then : “ There you are • 
it’s costing us an awful lot of money, but you must 
admit that we have done a good job, and do you mind 
paying more?” I would then be willing to pay a bit 
more, but I do not think, until they have done that, that 
they are entitled to make us pay those increases. 

3713. But who is to find the money, Mr. Sarson? 

That I must leave to the financial experts. Some of the 
money has already been found from the general taxation, 
and I believe there was some idea which was mentioned 
in Parliament from some scheme of running the trains 
on similar lines to the National Health Service, but I am 
not competent to speak as to that. 

3714. But somebody would have to find the money?— 
Doubtless it would be all of us, but I do feel that certain 
classes of railway users are being penalised. The rail- 
ways created the season ticket holders, and they now 
dislike them ; we are a drug on the market and a nuisance, 
but they would not want half the trains without us The 
old railway companies used to regard the season ticket 
holder as their bread and butter ; now they are disposing 
of him and going out for the jam, with the result that 
they are losing more and more traffic. 

3715. Very well, Mr. Sarson; I think you are making 

a long enough speech, without many facts in it.— Verv 
good. 3 

3716. (President): Do you want to cross-examine Mr. 
Sarson, Mr. Fay? 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



3717. Do I understand that you are a Chartered 
Accountant? — No. 



3718. I am sorry ; I thought you said you were? — 
I said I was an accountant. 



3719. Very well. You live at 

3720. And you have a season 
ford and Liverpool Street? — Yes. 



Chelmsford? — Yes. 
ticket between Chelms- 



3721. I am told that it is a distance of 30 miles; is 
that right?— I should think that it was slightly more— more 
like 34 miles actually. 

3722. So much the better for us, if it is further.— I 
really do not know; why should it be? 



T 37 i°' P° you mean that y° u are riving so far out of 
London ’that to come up to London for a theatre is 
beyond your means? — No, I could go to a theatre 
occasionally, but if these monopolistic charges keep going 
up, it becomes increasingly difficult, and one cannot do it. 
A lot of people are fond of this overworked symbol of 
Infovi 106 ° f ./ pac , ke i 01 cigarettes — although I do not 
smoke myself, so I do not know — but you have to 
economise on something, whether it is on cigarettes, if 
or on y? ur food or on a box of chocolates 
for your wife — something has to go. 

*?!* If y '°“ com f e up to London five days a week, 
month?— Yes 1,1116 ° f traVel over the year is 22 days a 



3723. If we are going to find out how much you pay 
for year travel, you had better take it from me that it is 
30 miles.— I know that it is 35 miles by road. 

3724. I see. Your season ticket to-day costs £6 17s. Od 
a month ; is that right? — Yes. 

3725. Do you use it five days a week?— Yes. 

3726. Do you ever come up to London on Saturdays? 



3727. Or Sundays? — Never. 

3728. Do you ever use it to go a little way up the 
line at the week-end?— Never ; I make one journey per 
day each way. 

3729. But if you wanted to go up to a theatre on 
Saturday, you could use your season?— I could, if I could 
afford to go to a theatre. 



,nat means tha t you travel on an average 1,320 
figures y rail? ~ Yes i I have not checked the 

, You a r e an accountant; you can do it in your 
Sjh-Rs I have had to do it on paper. You get that 
mileage at a cost of, what is it— <£6 17s. 0d.? — Yes. 

3734. That is about l*d. a mile, is it not?— Yes. 

enough That ‘ S n0t VCry mUCh ’ is U7 ~ l think il is quite 

relation to ouf ’ y ° U ^ n ' k Jt is quiite en °ugh. It is in 
. *? ot h er expenditure. My point is that if you are 
mUpf ;? . mcrease 4t > 1 do not think it matters how many 
miles it is; we are coming back to Istanbul. 

-if e V t J? at W ^ S something that was used by me to 
firWnt L i ? f the am °unt of travel you season 

ticket holders do. It is a great amount of travel, is it 
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not? — But we do not ask the railways to carry us at a 
loss. They say : “ Go and live in Clacton ” 

3738. Did they say to you: “Go and live in Chelms- 
ford ”? — No ; they would not take any notice of me 
personally. 

3739. Perhaps an estate agent said it— “Come to Hve 
at Chelmsford because the fares are low ”? — No. In point 
of fact I went to live there because at the time I could 
afford the house I found. 

3740. I hope you got it before the recent increases in 
prices? — Yes. 

3741. Then you were lucky. You say that if the fares 
go up you will go by Eastern National Coach? — Yes. 

3742. Do you know what that is going to cost you? — 
That is going to cost about 4s. 6d. a day. 

3743. Are you quite sure about that? — It is 4s. 9d. 
a day, and from there I can get another bus to the City, 
which I think is a fare of 6d. 

3744. 6d. from Bow to the City?— That cannot be 
right. Perhaps I could be told what it is.— 4s. 9d. is the 
return from Chelmsford to Bow, but actually it would be 
4s. 6d. from where I live ; I live a little way outside. 

3745. We do not seem to be able to give you that 
information about the fare from Bow to the City at the 
moment, but that is what you are proposing to do ; you 
are not deterred by the fact that the Eastern National 
Company belongs to the British Transport Commission?— 

I do not care who they belong to so long as they charge 
the lower fare. 

3746. Another thing you objected to in rather violent 
terms was the use of the word “ceiling”, and the indica- 
tion that the headroom was not going to be used; you 
thought that was a trick?— I did not say it was a trick ; 

I was thinking of my own fare. 

3747. You said you had seen the ceiling falsified again 
and again, and you said that you had heard similar terms 
used by Hitler? — We have heard it. 

3748. You suspect that it will be used at once? — I 
think it would. 

3749. Do you know that we have taken a long, long 
time to use it up in the past?— Yes, but they are getting 
very much more urgent. 

3750. Do you know the ceiling on the ordinary fare? — 
It is 3d. a mile, is it not? 

3751. Do you know what the actual fare is per mile? — 
2±d. If they are not using the present one, why do they 
want another? 

3752. They do not want another on ordinary fares; 
they are not asking for ft. — 'I am not referring to ordinary 
fares ; I do not use them. They are asking for one on 
seasons. 

3753. If we were to put the ordinary fares up, the 
season ticket holders would be getting an extra bargain, 
would they not? — But the season ticket holders use the 
trains every day, whereas the traveller on the ordinary 
fare goes up perhaps once a month. If you travel in the 
rush hour, much of the train is occupied by the people on 
season tickets, and I do not think the travellers on the 
ordinary fare would object to paying a bit more once a 
month. Believe me, I do not travel to admire the scenery ; 
I travel because I have to. 

3754. I am told now that your fare from Bow to the 
Bank would be 8d. single, so that you would be paying 
6s. Id. all told. — But I do not necessarily come up every 
day • by reason of my work I may have to go somewhere 
else ’entirely different— to Colchester or somewhere like 
that. 

3755. But you still find that it pays you to take a 
season? — Obviously. 

3755a. The Eastern National Coaches are running to- 
day? Yes, and they do provide season tickets. 

3756. I t hink that is almost all 'I have to ask you 
except this: You are aware, are you not, that the value 



of the pound has declined since before the war? — Yes, and 
it has declined in the last three years. 

3757. The price of the collar you are wearing has risen 
about three times since the war, has it not? — I really 
cannot remember what it was before the war ; now it is 
about 3s. 6d. 

3758. What about shoes? — Yes ; I used to pay 21s. Od. 
for a pair of shoes. 

3759. What do you pay now? — I think the last time I 
bought a pair of shoes I paid about 69s. Od. or 70s. Od. 

3760. That is more than three times; that is just an 
illustration. — Are you suggesting that railway fares were 
unduly low before the war? 

3761. I am asking if money has so much declined that 
you have to pay three times as much for everything, and 
if you do not object to doing that, why do you object 
to paying three times as much for railway travel? — I do 
not know what railway travel before the war was from 
Chelmsford. All I know is that a quarterly season is 
£18 10s. Od., and I do not imagine that it was more than 
£5 or £6 before the war. 

3762. Have you seen the last annual report of the 
Commission? — Y es. 

3763. Do you remember the chart on page 62, showing 
the cost of travel in terms of 1938 purchasing power? — 
Yes, I think I have seen it, although I do not remember 
the details now. But is it not misleading to keep con- 
stantly going back to what it was before the war?— There 
is no comparison ; we are always being told that it was 
a different world. 

3764. But you see, you are an accountant, and you can 
follow these things perhaps better than some of your 
fellow season ticket travellers. The plain fact is that 
money has declined in value, and that is not a thing which 
one always appreciates? — Yes. 

3765. They all appreciate that everything costs more, 
but they do not appreciate that it is because the pound 
has declined? — It is a combination of both. 

3766. And you could explain to your fellow season 
ticket travellers that If a thing costs three times what it 
cost before the war, that is not a ground for complaint ; 
they are merely paying the same in terms of real money? 
— Yes — if one’s salary was three times what it was before 
the war. 

3767. And a good many people’s salaries are three 
times as much? — Yes ; that is that misleading average of 
£14 a week average wage. A good many people are get- 
ting £9 or £10 a week. 

3768. Then those people are unlucky? — I am very, 
very chary of dealing with averages. I do not like using 
them ; they can be very misleading. But I do not think 
we want a dissertation on accountancy. 

3769. I am not quite sure whether you want to cost 
the passenger services between London and Chelmsford 
as a costing exercise? — I would not mind doing so. I 
really would like to see what the cost of running that line 
is, and the revenue. 

3770. It has been said by eminent accountants that 
it is practically impossible to get a useful figure for operat- 
ing a passenger service, because of the difficulty of this 
question of joint costs?— Yes, I agree. In that case they 
seem to rush to this idea of pushing the fares up ; they 
do not seem to look for other economies first. 

3771. You know, do you not, that they are being able 
to pay their outgoings on their borrowing from the tax- 
payer, who is paying the interest on the borrowings as 
well as providing the money? — 'But I think they are all 
taxpayers and fare-paying passengers as well. 

3772. Do you think it is right to go on indefinitely 
being subsidised by the taxpayer? — As we have adopted 
this idea of subsidisation in this way, it does not seem a 
very heinous idea that the Commission should be subsi- 
dised. 



( The Witness withdrew) 
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{Mr. Goff): May I say something here with regard 
to a comment which my learned friend made when he was 
cross-examining the previous witness? He said something 
to this effect: “ Perhaps that is why Mr. Hill said that there 
were 60 people in the offices of the Commission dealing 
with the affairs of the London Transport Executive”. 
With great respect, I think my learned friend's memory 
must have played him false, because Mr. Hill did not say 
that. It was put to Mr. Hill in cross-examination, and 
what he said was: “I cannot see what they could be 
doing; it is impossible to envisage 60 people in the 
Transport Commission overlooking the work of London 
Transport 

{Mr. Fay): Every time I attempt to enliven the pro- 
ceedings with a little feeble humour, I get into trouble. 

{Mr. Goff): The humour was not feeble, but it might 
be dangerous. 

{President) : Mr. Vine, do you want to give any evidence? 

{Mr. Vine) : No, Sir ; I am here as an advocate to-day 
on behalf of the Southend Corporation. 

May it please you. Sir ; the Southend Corporation put 
in two Objections, the first one being to Application 1960 
No. 2, which is Stage 1. They objected there to the 
proposal to increase maximum early morning second-class 
return fares. In view of the fact that the 1st January 
of this year has come and gone, that is no longer of any 
importance ; it is purely academic and we can discount that 
now, because there is nothing in it. 

Secondly, the Corporation objected to the proposals on 
Stage 1, to increase second-class season ticket rates. That, 
of course, has largely been swallowed up in the following 
Application, 1960 No. 5, which is Stage 3. To that the 
Corporation have lodged an Objection, firstly to the pro- 
posal to increase the cost of carriage of passengers by rail 
on the London Tilbury & Southend Line on the maximum 
second-class single fares and on the London Lines’ maxi- 
mum second-class season ticket rates. 

Dealing first with the maximum second-class single fares 
under the Scheme of 1959, the single fare from Fen- 
church Street to Southend Central was fixed at 6s. Id. 
for 36 miles. The Transport Commission now seek to 
increase that to 6s. 2d. by an increase of Id. One cannot 
take serious objection to that, because as a percentage 
of the whole fare it is not very great ; but I would make 
this comment. Sir, that first of all under Stage 1 the 
Transport Commission increased the maximum second- 
class single by Id. for short journeys of, I think, 1+ and 
2 miles, and then under Stage 2 they increased the normal 
single fare by Id. for single journeys up to 15 miles, and 
now they want to increase it by Id. for the longer 
journeys. If that was a necessity, we say that it should 
have 'been done under Stage 1 or Stage 2, and that it has 
merely come along now as an afterthought ; there is no 
real reason for it. 

The Corporation appreciates that single fares on London 
Lines of British Railways are in fact higher, and that 
there is a special rate on the London Tilbury and Southend 
Line ; but it is a matter of comment that the Commission 
are not suggesting that the ordinary single fare on British 
Railways London Lines other than the London Tilbury 
and Southend Line or on British Railways’ lines outside 
London should be increased. It has been a 3d. maximum 
since 1959, and there is no intention of increasing it. 

So what we say is: Why increase the rate on the 
London Tilbury and Southend Line? We do not press 
that very much — it is only Id. for 36 miles — but the crux 
of the matter is the second leg, namely the proposal to 
increase second-class season ticket rates on London Lines. 
Under the 1959 Scheme the maximum authorised for one 
year for 36 miles was £74 11s. Od. ; under Stage 1 it has 
gone up to £81, and under Stage 2 it has gone up to 
£84 16s. Od. Under Stage 3, as now proposed, it has 
gone up to £89 4s. Od. in the 11th Schedule; that is an 
increase of 19.5 per cent, in the maximum authorised in 
a period of 15 months. 

( President ): What did you say the mileage was, Mr. 
Vine? 



[ Continued 



{Mr. Vine): It is 36 miles on the Fenchurch Street line 
to Southend Central; that represents, over the 1959 
Scheme, an increase of 19.5 per cent., and you will 
recollect. Sir, that when I cross-examined Mr. Harbour 
I drew his attention to his Exhibit BH 25. Therefore, the 
increase between what is proposed under Stage 3 and what 
was actually introduced on the 1st November, 1959, under 
the 1959 Scheme, is an increase of 25 per cent., because in 
November, 1959, they did not take advantage of the 
maximum they were then allowed. 

Mr. Harbour in his evidence said that so far as London 
Lines were concerned, this was not a headroom Scheme, 
and he admitted that the increase under Stage 3 was not 
far distant — he said it was just round the corner. So 
there has been a 25 per cent, increase in a matter of 15 
months for Southend, and I asked Mr. Harbour whether 
the Commission’s expenses had increased by 25 per cent, 
since the 1959 Scheme was allowed, and he was unable 
to tell me at all to what extent the expenses had increased. 

If you recollect, Sir, I put it to him and he agreed, that 
wages certainly had not increased by 25 per cent, in the 
last 15 months, and what we say is that if the level 
which was decided by this Tribunal in 1959 was in the 
opinion of the Tribunal a proper level, nothing has been 
shown since why that amount should be increased by 
19.5 per cent. You heard a certain amount about 
expenses ; nothing has been said by the Commission on 
the question of economies. 

There is another matter with regard to these season 
tickets of which I would like to remind you; I think it 
came out in my cross-examination of Mr. Harbour. It 
was that the discount on British Railways outside the 
London area on a journey of 36 miles was 54 per cent, 
as shown on one of Mr. Dickson’s exhibits ; I think it 
was his Exhibit AD 2 which showed that for a 5-day 
week for a 36-mile journey the discount for the season 
ticket holders was 39 per cent. So far as Southend is 
concerned, the season ticket rates proposed under Stage 
3 for Southend on London Lines — I put the calculation 
to Mr. Harbour, and I will not bother you with the details, 
but he agreed with me — show that so far as Southend was 
concerned, there was a discount of only 39 per cent, for 
36 miles. So it is 54 per cent, on British Railways outside 
the London area for 36 miles, and only 39 per cent, for 
36 miles on London Lines. 

Another feature of this Application, so far as season 
tickets are concerned, is this, that under Stage 3 the 
Commission are proposing to increase the ordinary fare 
for 36 miles on the London Tilbury and Southend Line 
by Id., which represents 2d. a day, and on the assumption 
that somebody works a 5-day week for 50 weeks in the 
year, that is 250 working days at 2d., which is an increase, 
for somebody travelling on ordinary singles, of £2 Is. 8d. 
That is the proposed increase on the ordinary single over 
a year as compared with the 1959 Scheme. 

When it comes to the annual season, as I said earlier, 
under the 1959 Scheme your Tribunal authorised £74 11s. 
per annum for the annual season, and the Stage 3 proposal 
for a year is £89 4s. Od. ; that is an increase of £14 13s. Od. 
in the annual season ticket rate compared with an increase 
of only £2 Is. 8d. for a year on the ordinary single ticket 
rate. In other words. Sir, these increases are discriminat- 
ing against the season ticket holder as compared with the 
ordinary traveller. 

Another part of the Southend Corporation’s Objection — 
actually it is both their Objections — is that no provision 
is made to ensure that the maximum second-class season 
ticket rate between Liverpool Street and Southend 
(Victoria) will remain no higher than those between Fen- 
church Street and Southend Central. The position is that 
from Fenchurch Street to Southend Central is 36 miles, 
whereas from Liverpool Street to Southend (Victoria) is 
42 miles and, of course, so far as the Liverpool Street 
Line is concerned, the fares are on a completely different 
scale altogether. 

So far as the journey from Liverpool Street to Southend 
(Victoria) is concerned, they are not London Lines British 
Railways ; London Lines British Railways on that line 
ceases at Shenfield. So one would get theoretically this 
position on paper, that on the Fenchurch Street to 
Southend Central line on the Stage 3 proposals it is 
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£89 4s. Od. ; on the Liverpool Street to Southend (Victoria) 
line under the Stage 3 proposals, other than London Lines, 
it is £106 8s. Od., a difference of £17 4s. Od. per annum. 

The Corporation takes the view that the fares should 
be equated to those of the shorter distance. I know that 
in fact they are at the moment, but there is no guarantee 
as to how long that position will continue. 

The matter was taken up by the Corporation with the 
Chief Solicitor of the British Transport Commission, and 
he said in his letter to the Corporation of the 16th 
December, 1960, that no long-term assurance could be 
given on this point, but that it was not the present inten- 
tion of the Commission to raise the Southend (Victoria) 
to Liverpool Street fares above the fare of the Southend 
Central to Fenchurch Street service ; but what the 
Corporation is saying is that nothing has been written 
in the Scheme by way of an assurance that the present 
position should be continued, and we say that it is most 
important to the residents of Southend that tickets on 
the two lines should continue to be freely available, 
particularly having regard to the chaotic conditions at 
this time, especially in the middle of the day when the 
train service is even worse than it normally is ; even 
outside peak hours the trains do not seem to run on time. 
At the moment there are very bad conditions from time 
to time on the Liverpool Street line owing to the change 
of voltage; only last November I had myself to travel 
by electricity from Southend (Victoria) to Wickford, by 
diesel from Wickford to Shenfield, and then by steam from 
Shenfield to Liverpool Street — one almost had a view 
of railway transport down the Century in that 42 miles. 

The Corporation submit that no real case has been 
shown for raising the maximum charges above the present 
authorised level under the 1959 Scheme; secondly the 
Corporation submit that if these Applications are allowed, 
there may very well be an actual reduction in income 
instead of an increase. 

You will recollect. Sir, that when I cross-examined Mr. 
Harbour he admitted that the discount for loss of traffic 
under the 1959 Scheme as allowed by this Tribunal was 
estimated at 3£ per cent. ; in Exhibit BH 27 it was shown 
that the anticipated loss of traffic for Stage 1 was 3 per 
cent. ; in Exhibit BH 29 it was shown that the discount 
for Stage 2 was 2 per cent., and under Stage 3 a further 
3 per cent., giving a minimum loss of traffic of 1H per 
cent, over a period of approximately five months ; and 
the Corporation take the view, and put it forward to you 
in all seriousness, that no enterprise can continue for 
very long to lose traffic at the rate of 11-J- per cent, in 
15 months without very shortly finding itself in Carey 
Street, and the Corporation says that with these suggested 
increases the Commission are doing themselves more harm 
than good. They lack the goodwill of the public at the 
moment; it is quite apparent from what has been said 
by private individuals here to-day and the terms in which 
they have addressed you, that there is a lot of feeling 
against British Railways — one has only to travel by train 



to hear it — and we are saying that these increases will 
go on making this ill-will bigger and bigger, the loss of 
traffic will become greater and greater, so that as I put 
to Mr. Harbour when I cross-examined him, British 
Railways will be pricing themselves out of the market. 

The third submission I wish to make is that Southend 
qualifies for cheap fares; it is now largely a dormitory 
town for London workers, and it is a seaside town for 
London residents, who come down to Southend every day. 
It is almost unique — probably more so than Brighton — 
in that the trains travel to a very large extent on a very 
short length of rail, and it must be one of the most paying 
lines in this country, if in fact any lines in this country 
are paying. 

We say that increased season ticket rates will result 
in City workers seeking employment elsewhere. The pro- 
posed annual season ticket rate of £89 4s. Od. is a very 
large amount, as I think you said, by any standards of 
people’s incomes, but taking the young men coming from 
Southend who want to go into insurance offices in the 
City, or banks, and that kind of thing, or people who want 
to take up apprenticeships with firms on the East side of 
London, £89 is a very large share of their income ; and for 
the family man with not a large income, it is a crippling 
proportion of his income again. 

We say that if these fares are increased in this manner 
something will have to happen: Either people will have 
to move back to London near their work, or they will 
have to find work nearer their homes, for people cannot 
afford, quite a large number of them, to go on paying 
in this way. 

The other fear of the Corporation is this, that these 
increased rates will be reflected in other cheap fares such 
as cheap day returns for which no authority is required 
from your Tribunal, and that will result in London visitors 
seeking their pleasures elsewhere than in Southend to the 
detriment of the County Borough. 

Finally, the Corporation submit that the proposed in- 
crease of Id. in the ordinary single fare should not be 
approved, but I do not press that point very seriously. 
Secondly, we submit — and we do take a very serious view 
about this — that the maximum second class season ticket 
rates should not be increased in the manner proposed 
by the Commission. 

( President ) : Mr. Currie, I think you have some witnesses? 

(Mr. Currie ) ; If I may call my evidence, Sir. 

( President ): You are representing the Folkestone and 
Kent Coast Railway Travellers’ Association? 

(Mr. Currie ): That is so. I will call Mr. Palmer. If, 
as a matter of convenience, I might hand in a copy of 
Mr. Palmer’s evidence, it might facilitate matters. 

( President ): He had better be sworn, because Mr. Fay 
may want to cross-examine him. 
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Mr Anthony William Palmer, sworn 
Examined by Mr. Currie 



3773. What is your full name? — Anthony William 
Palmer. 

3774. Where do you live? — 17, Homer Gardens, 
Broadstairs, Kent. 

3775. I think you are the Chairman of the Federation 
of South-East Railway Travellers’ Associations and the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the North-East Kent 
Railway Travellers' Association? — That is so. 

3776. Perhaps you would give your evidence. — It is 
the view of the Executive Committee of the North-East 
Kent Railway Travellers’ Association that: 

During recent years since 1957 the British Transport 
Commission has, by a series of substantial fare increases, 
placed an unreasonable burden upon the daily traveller — 
that is, the season ticket holder — from the North-East 
Kent coastal areas to the Metropolis. These persons, for 
the most part, are unable to follow their chosen vocations 
in their home towns, which have for many years suffered 
severe employment problems and have, as a result, been 
designated a “ Special ” area. 

To appreciate the effect of these increases, it is essential 
to understand how the growth of the commuter element 
in these towns 'has evolved, and the type of person com- 
prising the daily exodus to London. 

Firstly, persons were encouraged to live in the coastal 
towns, both before and after the 1939-45 war, by Govern- 
ment and Railway policy — the bait for such removal of 
domicile being cheap rail travel. The reward to the 
Authorities concerned was (i) the spread of population 
from densely populated London with the subsequent 
improvement of prosperity in non-industrial coastal areas, 
and (ii) the Railways were assured of a certain minimum 
income to operate the small but efficient business rail 
service. 

The second type of persons are the sons and daughters 
of the above persons who, having now completed their 
schooling in these areas, find the only method of avoiding 
unemployment is to journey daily to and from places of 
employment in London and the Medway towns. 

The third persons are particularly married couples with 
young families with the usual family commitments, who 
particularly in recent years — -that is, prior to 1957 — were 
encouraged by cheap concessional fare travel, advertised 
as a “ bait ” even to the present day, to set up homes in 
coastal towns. There are still — or, at least, there were 
up to a few months ago — advertisements encouraging 
people down to these coastal towns, Clacton and Frinton, 
for instance. 

The fourth type of person is the persons who have 
family roots in the coastal areas, but are now finding an 
increasing difficulty in gaining a livelihood from the towns 
of their birth. 

Each of the above groups, the majority of whom are, 
without doubt, in the lower to middle-income groups, are 
primarily white-collar workers, clerks and the like, who 
have not, according to Ministry of Labour statistics, 
benefitted from increased incomes to the same extent as 
other groups of workers — the majority of whom live 
comparatively short distances from their jobs. 

Since 1957, the quarterly Red Line season ticket (which 
cost £9 17s. 6d. in 1939) has increased from £18 10s. 9d. 
to £27 17s. 0d., which is an increase of 50 per cent. 

3777. ( President ): Where is this? Season tickets to 
where? — These figures are from Broadstairs to London, 
in fact, but it applies to all station from Herne Bay to 
Ramsgate on that section of the line. 

If the headroom of 20 per cent, required under the 
present Application is granted and utilised, the effect would 
be to raise the Red Line season ticket to at least 80 per 
cent, above the cost of some 42 months ago. Further, 
the increase could be greater if the previous policy of 



British Railways to increase the concessional tickets by a 
greater percentage than that applied to basic tickets is 
continued. 

The cash increase to the season ticket holder in North- 
East Kent since August, 1957, therefore, has increased by 
up to £37 5s. Od. per annum, and the implementation of 
the present Application would be to add a further 
£22 5s. Od., making a total annual cost of £133 15s. Od., 
compared with £74 3s. Od. three and a half years ago. 
These increases may 'be small and trivial in the eyes of 
the British Transport Commission’s statistical experts, but 
to many members of this organisation no small degree 
of hardship will be experienced. There is no doubt in our 
minds that should the Tribunal approve Stage HI of this 
Application, it will be only a matter of months before the 
full burden will be placed upon the long-distance season 
ticket holders. Mr. Fay’s opening speech was a clear 
enough warning of this. 

It is well to remember that whilst the overall retail 
price index at October, 1960, has risen by some 11 per 
cent, since April, 1956, the transport costs section of that 
index, of which passenger fares form part, has soared by 
some 32 per cent., an increase second only to that of 
housing, which shows an increase of 32.8 per cent. Of 
course, we all know from publicity how housing costs 
have increased. This is particularly relevant when one 
bears in mind the comparatively low weighting given to 
transport costs in arriving at the Retail Price Index. 

With season ticket rates at present forming from 10 
to 20 per cent, of the gross income of the majority of 
commuters from the North-East Coast, it is contended 
that any further increase must cause an unreasonable 
amount of hardship, a fact, possibly, not previously appre- 
ciated by the Tribunal. In order that the full effect of 
the position may be indicated, the following examples are 
given to show the real cost of travel in relation to gross 
and net incomes. 

Case 1 : A single man earning £500 per annum would 
have a net income (after deduction of Income Tax, 
National Health Insurance and rail fares of £110) of 
some £318; in other words, 64 per cent, of his gross 
income. If the present Application is granted, these figures 
would become £296 and 59 per cent, of his gross income. 

Case II: A married man with two children earning 
£1,000 per annum would have a net income (after similar 
deductions) of £790, which represents 79 per cent, of his 
gross income. If the present Application is granted, these 
figures would become £678 and 76 per cent. 

These examples show the “ trivial ” effect of the present 
Application. 

It is easy for British Transport Commission Witnesses 
to decry objections with the argument that persons re- 
moving to the coast must have anticipated and budgeted 
for reasonable increases. In the view of this Association, 
increases of 80 per cent, (that is £59 10s. Od. per annum) 
in three and a half years would not be reasonable. It 
is felt that the test as to what is reasonable must be 
applied both to the Commission and the consumer. It is 
suggested that not even the Director of Budgets for the 
British Transport Commission would have forecast four 
years ago that the present continuous spiral in long- 
distance season ticket rates was likely. 

Although it has been denied by witnesses for the 
British Transport Commission in their anxiety to justify 
their obtaining every penny which it is possible to 
reasonably obtain, the time has arrived when they have 
recognised the long-distance season ticket holder, par- 
ticularly when travelling into the London Aear, as “ sitting 
ducks”. These people are, with few exceptions, as Mr. 
Winchester admitted in reply to Mr. Currie in relation to 
Folkestone and North-East Kent, subject to a British 
Railway’s monopoly which controls the very opportunity 
of individuals to earn a livelihood. 

The British Transport Commission have made it evident 
that as a result of their colossus reaching a stage of 
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saturation at peak hours and their inability to utilise their 
rolling-stock and Staffs, which it would appear from 
witnesses’ evidence spend the larger proportion of thei 
working life in idleness, much potential revenue is lost. 
Further, the Commission would be quite happy to lose a 
considerable proportion of its regular f^veUere, and 
British Transport Commission statistics for the first eleven 
months of 1960 would indicate that they are succeeding 
in this object. 

At this point. Sir, I would like to read to you the 
overall tables of journeys originating from January to 
November, 1960, that is, the first devep months of last 
vear Thev are the latest statistics which are available, 
where the overall decrease in British Railways’ journeys 
originating is some 35,106,000 on the previous year. 

(Mr. Currie ) : May I give you a copy of this, Sir? 

3778. (The Witness ): These figures are taken directly 
from the transport statistics issued on the 10th February. 

3779. (Mr. Currie): Can you help as the pages from 
which this is taken?— Yes, it is Schedule D 1, 1 think. 

3780 ( President ): We are not going to have all these 
figures, are we?— No, merely the total. 

(President): That is Schedule D1 in the 1960 series. 
No. 13. 



3781. (Mr. Currie): I am much obliged, Sir. (Tq the 
Witness') : Will you continue? — It will be observed that the 
cnmmarv of these figures shows that for the 11 months to 
November, 1960, the overall journeys of British Railways 
decreased by the total of 35,106,000, which is 3.6 per 
cent., on the previous year The season tick ^ 

Railways as a whole have decreased by 7,862,000 journeys, 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent. On the Southern Region 
which we appreciate bears the bulk not only of the season 
ticket travel, but also the overall 

-the total journeys have decreed by 7,549,000, 19 

per cent., and the season tickets by 3,780,000. 

3782. IfreMemy. When you »y " bears 
I am not quite certain what you mean. It is less tnan 
half - it is 375m. out of 931m. — My reference there, Sir, 
was ’that the Southern Region passenger traffic, as a pro- 
portion of the whole, is greater than other Regions As 
you say, it is somewhere in the Region of 31.3 per cent. 

3783 What you said was it was the bulk, and that 
was Se statement* I was correcting. It is not ‘ the buUr’ . 
It is the largest single Region, and it is 375m. out of 
931m.— 40.3 per cent., yes. 

Whilst not assuming to be experts in rail transport rt 
is urged by this Association that a change of approach 
in the operating and fares policy is required. 

It is agreed that to date the revenue of the British Rail- 
4s haKnSeSd and that Sir Reginald Wihon^answer 

work. Where would you get your money from? > 

SXnsIrl quSobriSdiSlfroWOsed to one another. 



the Stage 3 increases — is the comparatively small figure 
of £lm. 

It is agreed that in many places outside the London 
Transport Tea cheap-day tickets provide a better buy 
Than season tickets with the exception of commuters from 
outside London into the Central London 7?®“ 

persons (and the some 2,200 season-ticket 
North-East Kent and Folkestone ar«n ’^^BritiS 
are without any question of doubt, subject to Britisn 
Railways’ monopoly and are to provide almost the whole 
of this anticipated yiel<L The proportion whwh i would 
flow from the comparatively small number of 2 200 people 
in North-East Kent would be over 4 P er ce f.°{ ® 
total vield of £lm. That, Sir, will give you an instance 
of the comparatively small number of people that this is 
likely to affect in such great detail. 

It is suggested that the evidence given by Mr. Dtckson in 
the case of Sutton Coldfield serves no value ^ indicating 
the situation as it affects those persons who will I paj the 
lion's share of the proposed increase— that is the com 
muter from outside London into the London Area. 

Modernisation of the Railways in variouspartsofthe 
country has produced the result of increasmg the volume 
of Sc by substantial proportions - in the case of 
North-East Kent in the first year of electrification some- 
thins in the region of 36 per cent, or 37 per cent. Whilst 
season tickets Issued during that period by wayofnew 
■residents and new young travellers increased , ,*X was ^found 
—and this is purely from personal knowledge— that 
numerous of the season ticket holders prior to May, 1960, 
have now ceased .to travel. 



Since June, 1959, the service has improved to the i extent 
that the business service has been supplemented by two 
Sins each day into V.otoria-that, Sir, is an increase of 
55 per cent— whilst the number of trains covering the 
section of the track out of business hours between Ram- 
SiCnd Gillingham (until June. 1959. served by steam) 
has increased by over 200 per cent. In other words Sir 
we are running a much more frequent serv.ee but we have 
•only increased our total intake by 36 or 37 per cent, m 
that area. 

This would lead one to suggest that there is ^stM ample 
room for encouragement to a S r ^ a f^ r ® afSan 
both in and out of business hours. What better way tnan 
stable fare structure? 

The trend in recent years for the population of Inner 
London to decrease (along the lines suggested by various 
Governments) has been as follows : 

(a) The overall decrease in London Area, 1958, as against 
1951, was 245,000. Allowing for natural tog* 

migration from London has been about 410,000 or 60,000 

1 Y (b) The belt outside the Metropolitan Area incr^sed by 

some 600,000, or 18 per cent, more This belt c< >mpli stdy 
circles London and embraces the right new towns. 

(c) The daily flow of commuters to London is j 
some 33 per cent, greater now than in 1951 when 240,000 
■persons moved into the connurbation daily. 

Finally, it is considered by this Association that it h 
... . , .u x- .Up commuter. Local Authorities, and 
foaf»44°l£te™f the Commission itself, that 
a pSod Stable fares must exiffl for a substantial period 
A P continuance of the present inflationary spiral can only 
resuR in'au eventual loss of “e to the Commission 
and cause a disproportionate amount of hardship to the 
travelling public. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



3784. In which towns are you primarily interested? 
BroadStairs, Ramsgate and Canterbury. 



3785. I have 
learned Counsel 
for your towns. 



fiaures for Folkestone with which your 
concerned, but I have not any figures 
Broadstairs about 80 miles? — 77. 



786 Can you give me a town in your district which is 
miles from London? What about Ramsgate? -The 
it- Bamtoate. which is 79 or 80 miles. 



3787. What is the Red Line season ticket from Rams- 
gate now? — £27 17s. Od. 
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3788. That is, in fact, the Red Line season ticket 
for 80 miles, the same as Folkestone? — Correct. 

3789. That works out, on the basis of five journeys 
a week, at a charge of 0.6d. per mile. That is what 
I am told; I do not know if you disagree with that— I 
would accept that. 

3790. We have worked it out on the basis of five days 
a week, or 22 days in a calendar month. 

(. President ) ; Is that at the present rate? 

3791. (Mr. Fay): The present rate. Sir, yes. (To the 
Witness ): That is exceedingly cheap travel, is it not? — 
Mile per mile, yes. 

3792. Can you think of any cheaper travel anywhere 
in the country? — No. 

3793. You cannot go by coach for that price, can 
you? — At the present moment it is not a practicable pro- 
position, because there is no business service from Rams- 
gate to London. 

3794. But there is a service which I dare say some 
people use who like coaches from Ramsgate to London? 
— That is correct. 

3795. And it costs more than the daily cost of your 
quarterly season ticket?— That is correct. 

3796. And a good deal more? — Yes; but, surely, if 
one is going to London on a single day coach journey, 
and the same applies to an ordinary return ticket, you 
are going for one day, and one day only, and it is an 
accepted principle that if you are buying in bulk, whatever 
it is, you buy at a discount. 

3797. You are getting an astonishing discount, are you 
not, on your season ticket? The Red Line season ticket 
is 21 per cent, below the ordinary season ticket, is it not? — 
At the present moment, yes. 

3798. Your ordinary season ticket for 80 miles is 
£33 13s. 0d.?— That is correct. 

3799. And if you work it out you will find the Red 
Line is 21 per cent, below the ordinary. You know that 
is a concession and there is no legal obligation on the 
railway to give you a Red Line ticket, do you not. 
That is the information we have. 



with individuals who travel shorter distances, I agree your 
argument is quite reasonable ; but the point which I feel 
has been missed is that individuals at the end of the line 
are now faced with vast increases in fares 

3804. Mr. Palmer, the further you live from London, 
if you have to travel to London every day, the greater 
share of your income must be spent on travel, must it 
not?— That is accepted. 

3805 There must come a limit somewhere. It is a very 
long way to live from London?— It is a very long way. 
I think if one can accept the figures produced — and I have 
not seen any since 1950, but I have no reason to suggest 
that they have varied by any great amount — the cost 
involved in carrying these longer-distance people, compared 
with the shorter-distance people, is infinitely smaller. 

3806. I am not going to agree with your “infinitely ”, 
but, of course, it is smaller. Have you studied Exhibit 
> t-v tho ftnp chowinp the discounts? — Yes. 



3807 That, of course, is comparing the proposed fares 
with the full 3d. a mile, but it is Similar curve for the 
present situation, is it not? — Correct. My only comment 
on it at the present moment is that it is based on 3d. 
a mile, which, of course, is your ceiling price. 

3808. It is comparing ceiling with ceiling, is it not? 
That is correct. 

3809. And you know British Railways have no inten- 
tion of slapping the fares up to the ceiling?— Well, that 
statement has been made and we must accept it, but from 
past experience we are not so confident. 

3810. What past experience? — In 1959 a ceiling of 25 

per cent, was given 

3811. In 1959 no practical ceiling was given, no head- 
room was, in fact, given. The Tribunal cut down what 
was asked for, did they not?— They cut down the 50 
per cent, which was asked for, I agree. 

3812. But they allowed the headroom on the ordinary 
fares?— Yes. 

3813. And that headroom has not yet been used?— 
That is true. 



3814. Despite the great increase which, I dare say you 
agree, there have been expenses, chiefly wages on British 
Railways. — Yes. 



C President ): There is no obligation on the Railways to 
give an ordinary season ticket, as far as I know. 

3800. (Mr. Fay) : No ; but if they do give it they have 
to make a charge which is not above the maximum. (To 
the Witness): Do you give British Railways credit for 
giving you a concessionary rate on your Red Line season 
ticket?— The Red Line season started prior to Nationalisa- 
tion by the individual Railway Companys. I think I am 
right in saying the Southern Region introduced the Red 
Line ticket before the War. It is an historical concession 
which British Railways, on Nationalisation, continued, and 
as I think 1 explained in my evidence, there were tustoncal 
reasons for it. But whilst the statistical information pro- 
duced may be quite accurate, the effect— and this is the 
point which I wish to make at this stage— upon individuals 
who were living in those areas prior to 1957 is out ot all 
proportion to their present-day situation. 

3801. Did you hear my question? I said: Do you give 
British Railways any credit for having continued this sub- 
standard season ticket?— Centainly, yes; I think it was 
very commendable of them. 

3802. I am glad to hear the first kind word we have 
heard about British Railways this morning. — Our own 
Association endeavours to be kind when opportunities 
are provided. 

3803. You have a lot to be grateful for. From your 
part of the world you have this concessionary season ticket 
which a good many places have not got, and you have 
got a fare which gives you the lowest priced travel you 
can think of anywhere in the country, and you, I will not 
say you are “sitting pretty”, but you are not doing too 
badly, are you? — By comparison on a percentage basis 



3815. Mr. Palmer, do you give the Management of 
the railways any credit for knowing anything about their 
•business? — Naturally one must assume thait they are 
experts in their trade. 

3816. Do you think, having the right to charge fares, 
they will use that right in such a way as to diminish their 
revenue? — 1 am not suggesting that they will immediately 
diminish their revenue, but there has been a tendency for 
them to lose passenger traffic, and I think it is a com- 
mercially accepted fact that if that is pursued to its ulti- 
mate result there is the possibility that they will frighten 
away sufficient people, and thus lose the revenue. 

3817. You have cited, as I understand it, some figures 
showing a reduction in the Southern Region’s season 
tickets in the first 11 months of last year. Is that what 
your figures show? — That is true. 

3818. You appreciate they are all season tickets, do you 
not? — Correct. 

3819. Including the very short mileages? — That is 
agreed. 

3820. You appreciate there has been an increase in the 
number of passanger journeys at cheap rates ; that is the 
■heading “ Other descriptions ” in that table from which you 
took the statistics?— That is correct. 

3821. You have no reason to think, have you, that 
there is any reduction whatever in the number of people 
travelling on season tickets from your coastal towns? — At 
the present moment overall I would say “No”. There 
are still people moving in, new residents, many of whom 
have contracted to move into the area many months ago. 
Whether that Will continue, nobody can tell. 
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3822. I do not know whether you would agree that 
there is a better service now to your part of the country 
than there used to be? — There is a more frequent service, 
and there is a more comfortable service. We have certain 
reservations as to the actual rolling-stock concerned, but 
that is not a question for this Court. Certainly it is com- 
fortable, certainly it is more frequent. 

3823. The Southern Region have spent a lot of money 
trying to provide you with better facilities. — But, Sir, that 
is no compensation to the person who then finds that 
having been promised this wonderful service, he can now 
no longer afford to use it, and that, I fear, is likely to 
happen in many, many cases. 

3824. It means he is living too far from London for 
his pocket? — At the present moment, but five years ago 
he was well within his pocket. 

3825. But, you see, if for every person who drops out 
two further people come in, you cannot expect the railways 
to pay much attention to individual hardship? — You 
possibly have statistical information on that, but I have 
no idea as to what the increase in season tickets from our 
area has been in the last six months. 

3826. You are not saying that the number of season 
ticket holders has been reduced, are you? — I should not 
think it has. 

3827. I have not got any figures for your town, but 
for every coastal town we have got figures for the number 
of season ticket holders has increased in the last two years. 
— That, I think, is bound to happen. 

3828. Despite the increase in the meantime? — At that 
time. You see, we had an increase in 1957 which was 
comparatively small. Then we had in increase in 1959 
which was a substantial one. The full effects of the May, 
1960, increase may not yet have been felt. 

3829. I do not know whether you heard me put the 
Brighton and Eastbourne figures. — No. 

3830. We have figures for the number of season-ticket 
holders as at the 31st May, 1958, on the one hand, and 
as at the 31st January of this year on the other, and 
in the case of Brighton they have gone up in that time 



from 2,650 to 2,850. That does not look as though 
people are being deterred, does it? — That may be a 
negative argument. It is impossible to tell how many 
people you would have carried at the lower rate. You 
may have carried far more. 

3831. ( President ): That is perfectly true, but that is an 
observation which makes all statistical evidence worthless, 
does it not? — I am not a statistician. Sir. 

3832. (Mr. Fay): If the railways have to get more 
money and if they can get it by putting fares up without 
losing the traffic, they ought to do it, ought they not? — 
There is a social aspect, I feel, here. I think the purpose 
of this Tribunal, when it was originally set up under the 
Act, was particularly to take care of the interests, social 
as well as otherwise, of people subjected to a monopoly 
and that is one reason for putting this evidence before 
the Tribunal, because we do feel that there is not only 
a purely financial and statistical case here, but one which 
must be tempered with social policy. 

3833. The social obligations are that it is desirable 
in the public interest that people should live too far away 
from their work, is that it, in pleasant surroundings? — 
■In the case of North-East Kent, yes. The Government 
themselves admitted that situation by recognising it as a 
Special Area. 

3834. If that is a social policy, it is a policy which 
ought to be carried out at the expense of society and not 
at the expense of other travellers, is it not? — There are 
opinions on that, yes. I will possibly agree. 

3835. I do not know that I am going to argue the 
social implications any further. I promised you the figures 
for the season tickets for those two dates from East- 
bourne. That is a rather bigger increase, from 515 to 
610, and in other places we have an increase from 100 to 
127, which is a 27 per cent, increase in two years. It 
does not look as though the seaside places are going to 
suffer from the reduction in season ticket revenue which 
is shown by the overall figure, including the short mileages, 
does it? — That is quite possible in hypothetical cases. 
I would agree with you that at the present moment the 
trend on the longer distances does not appear to support 
the detailed statistics produced in that record. 



Re-examined by Mr. Currie 



3836. Just one question. Are you able to say, on this 
question of the increase or decrease in passenger traffic 
and season tickets, whether the populations have remained 
static in the town which you cover? — Since 1957 on 
electrification there has been a general tendency to 
increase the population throughout the whole of the north- 
east Kent area. I would add as a rider to that that the 
larger proportion of people moving into these areas are 
retired people. The vast 'bulk of .the Kent coastal towns’ 
inhabitants are retired people. 



3837. ( President ): They would not want either Red 
Line or any other season tickets, would they? — They 
would not. 



3838. (Mr. Currie ): Has there been any marked build- 
ing development? — There has been in the last six, seven 
or eight years a fair amount of building, largely for 
retired people, I would suggest. Whether it has slowed 
in recent months, I cannot say. 



( The witness withdrew ) 



( Adjourned for a short time) 
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3839. Is your full name Russell David Farmer? — Yes. 

3840. Are you the Chairman of the Herne Bay Urban 
District Council? — I am. 

3841. I think you are also a season ticket holder and 
travel regularly between Heme Bay and London? — That 
is so. 

3842. Are you Vice-President of the North-East Kent 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — That is so. 

3843. Perhaps you would give your evidence.— Herne 
Bay is a town with a population of 20,490. It is situated 
on the North Kent coast and is served by British Railways 
Kent Coast line from London to Ramsgate. 

Whilst the town is primarily a seaside resort, it has, 
particularly in post-war years, developed as a residential 
area and many of the residents travel daily to their 
employment in London and other towns served by the 
railway. The number of residents holding season tickets 
from Heme Bay to London we are not sure about, but 
we think they exceed 500. 

The Council submitted representations against the 
Transport Commission’s Charges Scheme in 1958/59 and 
their representative addressed the Tribunal on that 
occasion. They have again submitted representations in 
respect of the application now before the Tribunal and 
they fully support the Objection submitted on behalf of 
the North-East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

The Council have been concerned at the increases in 
railway fares which have been effected over recent years. 
They were relieved to some extent in their anxiety by the 
Tribunal’s decision in 1959 that the maximum season 
ticket rates then asked for by the Commission were not 
to be allowed to the extent originally sought. Their 
anxiety has returned when they see the extent of the 
headroom which the Commission is now asking for. 

Emphasis was laid, in respect of the 1959 Scheme, on 
the fact that British Railways required only headroom 
in which to adjust their charges, but experience appears 
to show that any headroom authorised is quickly taken 
up to the full extent. The Council fear that if headroom 
is allowed on this occasion in the full measure applied 
for, it will be similarly used and season ticket rates will 
soon be at their maximum. 

The economic difficulties of British Railways are 
appreciated, but at the same time the Council feels that 
it is a short-sighted policy to provide on the one hand 
an improved electric service and on the other hand to 
detract from the benefits of that service by imposing fares 
which are rapidly becoming beyond the financial resources 
of the average traveller. 

From the information the Council have been able to 
glean it would appear that season ticket rates have been 



increased by a higher proportion than ordinary fares, and 
this leads them to the conclusion that British Railways 
are adopting a policy of seeking a proportionately higher 
return from those persons who have no alternative but 
to travel to their work each day by train. 

The Council fear that this upward spiral will have an 
adverse effect on towns of the nature of Herne Bay in that 
residents were attracted to them by their nearness to 
London, or comparative nearness to London, and by the 
reasonably-priced and efficient rail service which was 
offered to them. The efficient service remains, but the 
increase in season ticket rates must in most cases have 
taken up normal increases in salaries and wages and 
travellers will reach — if they have not already done so 
— the position where they will be forced for economic 
reasons to leave their homes and seek accommodation 
nearer to their places of work. This, in the opinion of 
the Council, will affect young people extremely badly. 

It may well be argued that if workers in London wish 
to enjoy the benefits of residence by the sea they must 
be prepared to pay for them. It must, however, be to 
the national advantage 'that such a dispersal of popula- 
tion exists and it must equally be to the Railways’ 
advantage that there is a hard core of regular travellers 
on what might otherwise be a holiday line. 

The Council understand that since the electrification of 
the North Kent coast line passenger traffic has increased 
substantially. In the British Railways’ own interests, they 
should not be allowed to dissipate the obvious attractions 
of this line by pricing it out of the pockets of the regular 
travellers. 

The Council realise that the Transport Commission must 
seek a source of additional revenue, but they submit that 
there would be a less serious effect on the population 
generally if a small increase were made in ordinary fares. 
This they understand the Commission could do without 
further power from the Tribunal. The Council think that 
to. produce a sum equivalent to the additional revenue 
likely to be obtained from a further increase in season 
ticket rates would involve a comparatively small increase 
in ordinary fares. 

The Council further submit that if season ticket rates 
are to be increased, consideration should be given to a 
scale of increases Which would lessen the blow on 
passengers regularly travelling considerable distances and 
having to spend an unduly long time in doing so. 

3844. I think there is only one other thing I want to 
ask you: Is there any substantial building development 
going on in Heme Bay? — The building development is 
mainly of the bungalow type which provides good homes 
for a retired person, but not the family. 

3845. Not the new traveller who will journey to 
London? — Not very many. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



3846. Mr. Farmer, if Railway fares have to be 
increased because of increased costs you think it is the 
ordinary fare that ought to go up, do you? — We would 
suggest that if anything has to be increased it should 
be rather the ordinary fare than the small number of 
season ticket holders. 

3847. (. President ): Does your Association include, in 
addition to season ticket holders, people who travel at 
ordinary fares? — Speaking only as Vice-President and not 
very active in the Association, I should say “ no ”. 

3848. (Mr. Fay): You know that the ordinary fares 
are generally at the rate of 2£d. a mile at the moment, 
do you not? — That is as I understand it, yes. 



3849. Your season ticket from Herne Bay to London 
is — 1 have not got the exact figure, but it is under Id. 
a mile, is it not? — Yes. 

3850. Why do you suggest that the people who are only 
paying Id. a mile should escape the increase but it should 
be put on those who are paying 2-£d. a mile?— Well, Sir, 
if you look at it from the Railway point of view I can 
see your point, the point you wish to make; but looking 
at it from the individual’s point of view, you are living 
at home and you are working in an office and you travel 
20 miles, 40 miles or 60 miles from your home to your 
office and back. The further the distance you travel the 
longer you spend sitting on a toast rack wobbling from 
side to side. Now I would suggest— and I answer your 
question in this way — that it is not unfair, in my view. 
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to give that traveller a very much lower rate o{ travel, 
very much lower. , 

3851. He is getting it, is he not?— He lower 
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to be corrected. 

3857. What was it five years ago?— I would hazard a 
guess at 19s. 6d. 
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3859 It would not be surprising? We know the way 
rates have gone up generally in thecountxym the last 
decade, do we not? They go up and up.— Yes. 

3860 And we know the reason, because the expenses 
of 3 ^Gl Tf |O t UP a.d »£, « S 
who"!™ longdistance from our refuse collection to 



pay greater rates than our residents who are near to our 
refuse collection. 

paying. 

mmmm= 

holders. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, if they have to get it. I am not sure 
■he conceded that they did. 

(Prptidenf) • Yes, he did. I have his proof, and it says: 
“The Council realise that the Transport Commgion must 
seek a source of additional revenue ... So there 
no “ if ” about that. 

3862 (Mr. Fay) : I am obliged, Sir. (To the 

the day and we have been unsuccessful, but we 
in tne oay. There are a greater number of 

3863 You see, your representative Mr. Bagnall 
addressed the Tribunal in 1959, perhaps you remember? 
— Yes. 

3864. I think he was the Clerk to the Urban District 
Council. — Yes. 



3865 And he expressed a number of fears, one of 
which was that the Red Line season would be withdrawn , 
do you remember? — Yes. 

3866 It has not been withdrawn, has it?— No, and we 
are very grateful that it has not been. 



( The Witness withdrew) 
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3867. Is your full name Eric Charles Dallimore Terry? 
— Yes. 

3868. Do you live at Downs Farm House, Belle Vue 
Road, Whitstable, Kent? — Yes. 

3869. I think you are a Company Director?— Yes. 

3870. Are you a member of the Whitstable Urban 
District Council? — I am. 

3871. I think you are Chairman of the Harbour Com- 
mittee and have been Chairman of the Industry 
Committee? — Yes. 

3872. You are managing director of a firm of staff 
consultants in London and a director of 4 other Com- 
panies? — I am. 

3873. Did you first reside at Whitstable in 1951, and 
since that time have you travelled daily as a season ticket 
holder to your London office? — That is correct. 

3874. I think you represent Whitstable as Council 
delegate on the Joint Committee on Railway Increases 
meeting in conjunction with senior officials of British 
Railways? — That is correct. 

3875. ( President ): A Joint Committee of what — who 
are the joiners? — This is a Joint Committee of the North 
Kent towns. Sir, which send some delegations to British 
Railways. 

3876. This has nothing to do with this Inquiry, but 
does the harbour belong to the Urban District Council? 
— We bought it from British Railways. 

3877. (Mr. Currie)-. Would you continue with your 
evidence? — When I first commenced travelling daily from 
Whitstable to London in 1951 my season ticket cost 
approximately £13 10s. Od. Frankly, I cannot quite 
remember the exact amount now. This charge was pro- 
portionately reduced by comparison, mile for mile, with 
the charges in force for short journeys near to London. 
This was in accordance with the declared policy of the 
original Southern Railway which was inherited and, it 
was understood, agreed to be honoured by British Rail- 
ways in order to encourage rail travel by people living 
beyond 50 miles from London, i.e., east of Faversham so 
far as East Kent is concerned. The system of reduced 
rate season tickets, known as “ Red Line ” tickets, was 
successful in that many more people were attracted to live 
in the “ Red Line ” area and more travelled as a result. 

I do not accept that the Railways serving the East Kent 
Area do not pay. Trains run filled to capacity daily, 
sometimes beyond normal seating capacity in the eariy 
morning and late afternoon. The commuting traffic to 
London is the heaviest in the country and the same may 
be said of all other main lines so employed. 

Since 1951 increases in the costs of season tickets have 
been applied for and granted with the result that my last 
quarterly ticket cost £27, an increase of over 100 per cent, 
in ten years. The Railway Executive have indicated their 
intention of rescinding the issue of the “ Red Line ” ticket 
by the existence of which thousands were influenced to 
move to and settle more than 50 miles from their places 
of work. They made the point that we would have the 
additional benefit that we would be able to stop at 
intermediate stations, but this does not interest the holders 
of such tickets to whom usage of the intermediate (that 
is less than 50 miles) stations is of no advantage what- 
soever. Therefore, the “ Red Line ” ticket remains but 
is increased to such a level that by comparison, mile for 
mile, at the present high figure the differential advantage 
almost ceases to exist. This results from the equal 
application of percentage increases to all types of season 
tickets during the past 10 years. 

3878. ( President ) : When you say the Railway Executive 
have indicated their intention, have they done that in 
writing, or how? — They did this. Sir, at a meeting which 
we had With them. After some persuasion they said they 
would keep it. 

In my capacity as a member of the Whitstable Urban 
District Council, a point for concern is the ability to pay. 
Frankly, this is a thing we feel most strongly about in 



Whitstable. Many people settled in the East Kent areas 
as a result of the reasonable season ticket rates and 
budgeted accordingly. A person on a static maximum 
income of a lower grade or scale is now faced with a 
crippling expenditure each quarter of double that which 
was originally allowed for. The alternative is to secure 
employment locally at a lower figure, but the area itself 
is one causing even Government concern by the very lack 
of local industry and employment. In these days of social 
security many are loth to give up employment in which 
they may be superannuated. There is no alternative mode 
of transport over a 50-75 mile journey and no competition, 
and the commuter must accept the inevitable and pay up 
somehow, unless the Tribunal does its job and protects 
those whose only redress it is. 

Over the years since the implementation of the Govern- 
ment policy to attract residents 50 miles and beyond from 
London and create a new rail commuting community, a 
correspondingly increased young generation has grown up 
who have little option but to turn to London for employ- 
ment. These are the hardest hit of all. 

3879. (Mr. Currie)-. I think you yourself have a 
daughter? — Yes I have indeed. 

3880. Who commutes to London? — My daughter is 15 
and if she is to have office employment she must go to 
London, she cannot do that locally at Whitstable, Herne 
Bay or anywhere else. She earns a standard sort of salary, 
which is £4 10s. Od. per week and she pays £1 per week, 
very nearly 25 per cent, of her salary, on travel. This 
is a real problem in these towns, where a h'igh percentage 
of the youngsters’ salaries go in rail fares, which means, 
frankly, that we lose them from our community. 

3881. ( President ): You said £4 10s. Od. a week? — 
Yes, Sir. 

3882. (Mr. Currie ): If you are interested in this figure, 

I think I should follow it up a bit further. (To the 
Witness): Does she contribute towards her board? — She 
contributes £1 per week. 

3883. Will she be able to continue to take employment 
at the same rate in London if the fare is increased? — The 
only thing she could possibly do if she is to work in 
London is to ask for an increase in salary, which, of 
course, is inflationary; otherwise she would just have to 
stop travelling. 

3884. Would you continue? — It is true to say that 
later in life such young people may be able to afford to 
travel, but at the present average of £8 to £10 per week, 
and less in the case of the most junior staff, they are 
required to expend from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of 
their gross income before taxation and insurance on 
travelling at the present rates. There do exist instances of 
as much as 40 per cent. The figures quoted do, of course, 
refer to the “ Red Line ” area. Should further exorbitant 
increases be applied, younger people will find it impossible 
to pay such fares and be forced away from the coast to 
seek employment and lost to British Railways as customers 
for ever. 

In Whitstable and other towns this trend has so con- 
cerned the Local Authorities that steps are being taken 
to provide additional work locally in an attempt to obviate 
the necessity of travelling. But this is a long-term policy 
and the problem itself is of the greatest urgency if 
Whitstable and neighbouring towns are to avoid becoming 
backwaters for the aged and infirm. There is the addi- 
tional concern that a progressively diminishing population 
may result in a correspondingly reduced rate income. In 
any case, British Railways will be the losers. 

The policy of the Government is to decentralise the 
working population of the London area. In this people 
are directed and encouraged to live at least 50 miles out- 
side. The one logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
present inflationary fares policy of British Railways is that 
by doing so the Railway Executive is deliberately cashing 
in on this situation in order to subsidise and defray heavy 
losses incurred elsewhere in the Railway industry. 

(Mr. Fay): No questions. Sir. 



(The Witness withdrew) 
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put these figures which he cited in cross-examining Mr. 
Winchester, but my instructions are that they are not 
accurate. Perhaps he would like me to say what my 
instructions are as to the figures which were then cited. 
The reference is to page 68 of the present proceedings, 
around Question 277. I think it is Question 274 where 
he put the season ticket pre-war as being £9 18s. Od. 
Those instructing me tell me that pre-war the non-inter- 
mediate season was £10 15s. Od. — that is the cheap one, 
corresponding to the Red Line — and the ordinary full 
rate season ticket was £14 4s. 3d. This is, of course, a 
quarterly, of which my learned friend is speaking. The 
cheap day return which my learned friend said was 9s. Od. 
pre-war was, I am instructed, 9s. 9cL, and the present day 
cheap day return is not 15s. Od. as my learned friend said 
but I6s. Od. His figure of £27 17s. Od. is correct, that is 
the present quarterly non-intermediate. That does reduce 
somewhat the percentage increase which my learned 
friend sought to draw. 

{Mr. Currie)-. I am very grateful to my learned friend 
for giving me the actual figures. 

So far as the season ticket is concerned, of course 
there is a difference of just under £1 from the figure 
which I put to the witness in cross-examination of 
£9 ISs. Od. to the actual figure which I take from my 
learned friend of £10 15s. Od. The current charge of 
£27 17s. Od. was given accurately and, working it out 
as quickly as I can, it looks as though the percentage 
increase is in the region of 165 per cent. 

So far as the cheap day ticket is concerned, the contrast 
from pre-war to post-war in percentage remains virtually 
unaltered, because on my learned friend’s correction both 
figures have gone up ; 9s. Od. has gone up to 9s. 9d., but 
the other figure which I gave as 15s. Od. has gone up to 
16s. Od. So the percentage there remains virtually un- 
altered. 

But, Sir, I am not instructed in this case to delve deeply 
into figures. I am instructed to lay before the Tribunal 
the matter of the hardship which will be inflicted on the 
people living in these outer areas. One of the questions 
which the Tribunal will have to ask itself in coming to a 
determination as to whether the increase is to be allowed 
to its full extent or not is as to whether it is reasonable 
in all the circumstances that such an increase should be 
allowed. In my submission, where these people have been 
induced to go to live in these remoter areas from London, 
where they have been induced by the predecessor in title 
of the Commission, there is a moral obligation on the 
part of the Commission to make it possible for them to 
continue to live in those areas, and I would respectfully 
submit that 'insofar as season ticket holders are concerned, 
this moral obligation should require the Transport 
Authority to look elsewhere for the additional sum of 
money it needs, the substantial additional sum. 

(President): Assuming that there was some moral 
obligation, the extent of the burden laid on the Com- 
mission, on your argument, would depend upon the 
income of the particular season ticket holder, would it not? 

(Mr. Currie): With respect, I would not put it in that 
way. Sir. 

(President): I know you would not, but some season 
ticket holders will be more able to afford the increase 
than the others. 

(Mr. Currie): There are some, of course, to whom it 
would be no hardship at all. 

(President): But would the moral obligation extend to 
them equally? 

(Mr. Currie) : But they, for the most part, I respectfully 
submit, in all probability travel First Class. This argument 
that I am putting forward is for those who for the most 
part travel Second Class and who would travel Third 
Class if there was a Third Class at a cheaper fare by 
which they could travel, and who must travel each day 
for the purpose of their work. 

(President): But, Mr. Currie, the incomes of people 
who travel in the Second Class vary. Some are fathers of 



large, young families and some are bachelors. Some have 
salaries which have reached their maximum and are 
immovable and some have generous employers who put 
their salaries up every Christmas. Is the moral obligation 
to be applicable equally to all these different ranges of 
income ? 

(Mr. Currie): I would respectfully submit that what 
one does require to look at is the capacity of the poorer 
commuter to pay the additional charge and one should, 
in my respectful submission, consider whether the increase 
which is proposed is going to have the effect of driving 
the poorer commuter away from the area in which he 
lives, forcing him to live in the congested Metropolitan 
area. That is the way I put it. Sir. The Association 
which I represent is for the most part formed from such 
people and it is their case which I present. The big 
battalions are here to represent themselves and no doubt 
there will be many arguments on financial matters pre- 
sented to the Tribunal, but my concern today is for these 
poorer people who live in the remoter areas and who do 
see a real danger confronting them of being forced either 
to give up their employment in London, or to give up their 
homes and go to London. 

(President) : Asssuming that the British Railway — and I 
treat them at the moment as a separate part of the Trans- 
port Commission — are in need of £Xm extra revenue, and 
assuming that by an Act of Parliament which regulates 
the Commission the Railways, treated as a separate under- 
taking, are under an obligation, if they can, to pay their 
way. What you are suggesting is that someone else 
among the passengers should subsidise the poorer mem- 
bers among the season ticket holders ? 

(Mr. Currie): Well, Sir, I would not like to concede 
that argument. In my submission, British Railways, from 
the commuter traveller, do receive great benefit. They 
have a regular number of passengers who they know will 
be travelling regularly at certain hours and they know 
precisely the type of service and the density of service 
which they will have to provide. So far as the traveller 
on the ordinary ticket is concerned, British Railways still 
must make provision for him, but it may be that on a 
train with a capacity of 200 seats there will only be 5 or 
10 travellers and yet the service must be run. What I 
would say to you, with respect, is that it is the people who 
use those unproductive services who should be required 
to find the additional revenue needed. 

A figure was quoted in the course of the evidence of 
the last witness, Mr. Terry, and it is my submission that 
it would not be necessary to raise ordinary fares by id. 
or by anything like id. in order to attain the same yield 
as would be achieved by an increased in the commuteer 
Railway fares. This is a matter of mathematical calcula- 
tion from the figures which are contained in the Transport 
Statistics. I have not done the sum, but when one looks 
at the global figures, in my submission, it is obvious that 
nothing like id. inorease 'in ordinary fares would be 
necessary. That, in my submission, would not inflict any 
great hardship on the type of of traveller who uses the 
ordinary fare ticket, and I respectfully submit that the 
benefit to the Railway from building up and maintaining 
this commuter service would be very much greater than 
its losses if it were to increase the ordinary fares within 
the headroom which it has at present. 

(President): You are asking us, on that argument, to 
assume that we know better than the Railway part of the 
Transport Commission how to run the railway. We have 
a high opinion of ourselves no doubt, but, speaking for 
myself, I am not confident that I do possess that superior 
managerial capacity. 

(Mr. Cuirie): With respect, you have the duty of decid- 
ing whether or not the request for an increase which has 
been put before you is a reasonable request and whether 
it would be reasonable that it should be granted. In 
those circumstances, of course, you listen to the evidence 
and, having listened to the evidence, you would be uncon- 
vinced, in my submission, that the necessity is there. 

There is just one aspect of that side of the problem 
to which I would like to refer, and that is the replies which 
were given to me in the course of cross-examination on 
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the 13th February, the Fourth Day. at page 67, para- 
graph 237. I asked Mr. Winchester : “ But would you not 
agree that in order to come and ask for an increase in 
fares, it would be appropriate that you should satisfy the 
Tribunal that you are running your system in the most 
economic manner in which it could be run ? ” and his 
reply was : “ No, I do not think so. I do not think it is 
part of the duty of the Tribunal to examine our efficiency, 
but of course, It is not for me to say. 

In the next Question I asked him : “ Has it not a bearing 
on it in this way, that if there are some indications that 
possible economies could be effected in the running of the 
organisation, it would have a profound effect on the decision 
as to whether or not fares should be increased ? ” and he 
replied: “No. The efficiency of the railway operations at 
the moment are such that there is not the remotest 
possibility of any economies meeting the deficiences in the 
short term.” 

It is a curious thing, in my submission, that not one word 
of evidence has been given as to any examination- of the 
possibility of effecting economies in the running of the 
services, not one word of evidence has been given before 
you. Sir, and I would respectfully submit that when the 
Railways come to ask for an increase in fares they should 
at least satisfy you that they themselves have looked at 
those possibilities and that money cannot be saved in the 
expense of running the Railways and that for that reason 
it is necessary to have an increase in fares. 

( President ) : You know, Mr. Currie, the Railway part of 
the Transport Commission has just finished, or had just 
finished before the second of these increases, a long 
investigation by the Select Committee, which one can 
hardly suppose was anything less than searching. Are you 
suggesting that we should have had here all the Chairmen 
of the Area Boards ? 

t Mr. Currie ): Indeed, no. Sir. What I was suggesting 
was that some person could have given evidence to say “ I 
have examined these possibilities of effecting economies." 

( President ) : Which possibilities ? 

(Mr. Currie ) : Well, the general possibility. 

( President ): Neither you nor anybody else, as far as I 
remember, has suggested to any of the Commission's 
witnesses any possibility. 

[Mr. Currie)-. No constructive proposals, for effecting 
economies, I concede that at once. 

(President) : Or unconstructive proposals. 

(Mr. Currie): One can throw out suggestions, but one 
ought not to do it except upon instructions and with 
evidence to support it. It is a difficulty which must always 
occur in an investigation such as this. 

( President ): At least two members of this Tribunal are, 
I suppose, now holding their seventh or eighth Inquiry and 
there have been occasions when the matter of economies 
has been mooted. I have a clear recollection of, I think 
it was a Doctor of Philosophy, telling us that a large 
amount of money would be saved if the conductresses on 
Che London Transport buses had only the same scale of 
replacement of their uniforms as the conductresses on the 
Blackpool buses. I think any other suggestions we have 
heard in the course of the last ten years have hardly been 
of any greater importance than that. You will not find 
anything in the Report of the Select Committee which will 
assist you in saying that they are satisfied that large 
economies could be made. 

(Mr. Currie ): As I said at the outset, my real anxiety 
and interest today is in the case of the people who will not 
be able to afford to pay the increased fare Without great 
personal hardship, and I would ask you, in coming to your 
determination, to have regard to the interests of those 
people. 

( President ): I am not at all certain whether in the first 
Scheme the then Tribunal, in 1950 or 1951, did not hold 
that hardship was not a matter for them to take into 
account. 



(Mr. Currie) : As I understand it, on the first Scheme an 
alteration was made. I think what happened was that the 
Commission were asked to give further consideration to 
the possibility of asking for a lower percentage increase. 
I think it was done in that way. 

(President): In 1950? 

(Mr. Currie): In 1959, Sir. 

( President ) : I am thinking of 1950 or 1951. 

(Mr. Noakes): As you know. Sir, I represent the Cor- 
porations of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings, and in 
that respect I also represent, to a great extent, the same 
class of person as those represented by my learned friend 
Mr. Currie, namely the long distance season -ticket holders. 

You have sat here since half-past ten this morning 
listening to broadsides from all angles from season ticket 
holders, so you may have thought that practically every- 
thing has been said as a preliminary to the more fascinating 
discussions on which you will soon embark on such 
matters as contributions to Central Charges. Therefore, 
Sir, I do not propose to reiterate the various arguments 
that have been put forward one way or the other, but to 
confine myself to one or two matters to which I wish to 
draw your attention. 

( President ): I do not think we are entitled to expect a 
very great degree of fascination in this Inquiry, but I 
confess that I should prefer myself to hear about the 
habits of the inhabitants of Brighton than to hear about 
Central Charges. Mr. Noakes. 

(Mr. Noakes) : Then perhaps I need not keep you too 
long in suspense before you turn to the ordeal of the 
discussion as the contribution to Central Charges. 

On more than one occasion. Sir, during the course of 
these proceedings, you have been told that what is being 
asked for is not what the Commission proposes to inflict 
on the travelling season ticket holder, but a ceiling. If it 
is merely a ceiling, Sir, I venture to suggest to you that 
you may well consider, as you did on the last occasion, 
whether it is not altogether too high a ceiling. 

May I just illustrate that with two short sets of figures, 
just taking Brighton and Hastings and a simple straight 
run to London on the ordinary three-month season ticket ; 
when one is considering what increases a season ticket 
holder thinks he may have to face, because if the ceiling 
is there he must be left with the impression: “That is 
what I may have to look forward to,” I venture to suggest 
that when one considers what may be the extent of the 
difference, one goes back to the 31st October, 1959, the 
day before the 1959 increase came into effect; I think 
that is the appropriate time to take. 

If a season ticket holder to Brighton went on that day 
to a booking office and took a three monthly season ticket 
he would have paid £18 14s. Od. ; by reason of subsequent 
increases he is now paying £24 17s. Od., and if you allow 
the Commission’s proposals, the ceiling price which will 
be hanging over his head until inevitably the sword falls 
upon him, is £29 17s. Od. So that in 16 months or so, 
depending upon what date you give your decision, there 
will have been an increase from £18 14s. Od. to £29 17s. Od. 
if the full increase were to be implemented. 

Likewise, Sir, -may I give you the three figures, again 
on the straightforward run, from Hastings to London: On 
the 31st October, 1959, the price was £21 10s. 9d. ; it is 
now £28 10s. Od. and the ceiling proposed is £34 6s. Od. 

(Mr. Poole): And this is from where to where, Mr. 
Noakes? 

(Mr. Noakes) : I was provided by the Commission with 
various routes and I have taken what is thought to be 
the straightforward route, namely Hastings to Charing 
Cross via Battle. 

I desire to submit to you. Sir, that to give such a ceiling 
of £5 in the case of Brighton and of very nearly £6 in the 
case of Hastings, is to give too high a ceiling and that 
you should do as you did m the case of Che 1959 
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to 1959, and as far as the projection forward is concerned, 
although there was discrepancies of detail, it appeared 
quite clearly on the evidence that there was no issue 
between the parties on that. 

( President ): That may be so, but similarly on the 
specific-approach method for the years 1960, 1961, and 
1962, they are projections forward and they must be, 
because there are no accounts for those three years. 

(Mr. Goff) : Indeed, they must be. 

( President ): Both methods are projections forward, and 
the whole point is whether up to and including 1959 the 
specific or the global approach gives you the most correct 
method. 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed, and as I have said, the Commission 
has put forward not the specific approach, but the global 
approach, which gives them £6 0m. — and I shall have to 
discuss later how that is arrived at — in AE 5, and we have 
put forward a global apportionment from SWH 1 and 
SWH 2 projected forward in SWH 8. 

(President): And all Mr. Hill says is that the difference 
between those two methods is that his specific method 
gives a slightly less accurate result than the global 
approach. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir, but he also criticises their method 
of global approach. 

(President) : Yes ; I said “ of his global approach ” — it 
gives a slightly less accurate result, or rather on his own 
specific method he says that that gives a slightly less 
accurate result, than his global approach. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and we therefore put forward as 
our primary battleground a global approach in competition 
with their global approach ; but as they have put up specific 
tables in AE 6 and they do not in any sense jettison them, 
they rely on them and say that they are a test which they 
crave in aid in support of AES, we have obviously had to 
meet them on the subsidiary battleground as well, and we 
have put forward our specific tables as the answer to 
their subsidiary test in PJ 16 and AE 6. 

But I did want to make perfectly clear. Sir, as you 
asked what our case really was, and which of our exhibits 
you had to consider, that our case is that we put forward 
the global approach; but if it is to be decided as a 
subsidiary on the global approach basis, we do not pur 
that one forward either, and we invite you to consider 
our specific approach tables. 

It is clear on the evidence, in our submission, that 
although AE5, the projection forward of the global 
approach, and SWH 8, are not identical, the methods 
adopted there are very similar, and both would produce 
the same, or virtually the same, result if you started in 
1959 with the same figure. The difference emerges because 
they start with their £6.0m., and we start with our £5.3m., 
which of course is a different starting pont, and it has a 
cumulative effect, because it is used again in working out 
the calculations. 

(President) : But is there not a difference in that you do 
not include a year which Mr. Evershed’s table does 
include ? 

(Mr. Goff) : I do not think so, Sir. Exhibit AE 5 is at 
the end of the Third Day, page 44, and Exhibit SWH 8, 
I think, is in the Sixth Day at page 127. They both go as 
far, but AE 5 starts 

(President) : I think I am right ; if you look at AE 5 you 
get the gross capital outlay for 1959, 1960, 1961 and 
1962; Mr. Hill’s table deals with 1960, 1961 and 1962. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, because he has taken 1959 already 
in SWH 1 and SWH 2 ; that is the answer to that one. 
If you look at SWH 1 and SWH 2 on page 99 of the Fifth 
Day, I think you will see that. 

(President): Do you say that I can get that from 
SWH 1 and SWH 2 ? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; it carries the global apportion- 
ment into 1959. You have the figures for 1959 appor- 
tioned there in detail as had been done for all the earlier 
years. 



(President) : Have I ? Tell me where, in AE 1 and 
AE2 

(Mr. Goff) : No, Sir ; I said SWH 1 and SWH 2. 

(President): Yes, that is what I mean. Where do I get 
the gross capital outlay ? 

(Mr. Goff) : It is Head (A) ; it is exactly the same as in 
previous years, capital invested in London Transport 
Executive, lines 1 to 7, and then in relation to the British 
Transport Commission the same in lines 8 to 13. 

(President) : No ; I have not made my question clear. 
AE 5 contains a column for 1959 ? 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed. 

(President) : Whereas SWH 8 does not. 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed. 

(President) : You said that that was because it was 
continuing SWH 1 and SWH 2 ? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes. 

(President): What I am asking you is this: We are 
looking at SWH 1 and SWH 2 ; do I get a figure for gross 
capital outlay in 1959 ? 

(Mr. Goff) : You do not get that, because what you get 
in 1959 is the apportionment of the total charges in pro- 
portion to capital invested in the undertaking as a whole, 
and London Transport as a part, which is a method which 
has been adopted in our global apportionment right 
through the years, the difference being that we carry the 
detailed appointment of 1959 and project forward from 
there, as AE5 projects forward from 1958. 

(President): Would it not make a difference in SWH 8 
if he had shown that there was a balance as a result of 
1 959, which had to be financed by borrowings ? 

(Mr. Goff) : I do not think so, Sir. 

(President): You see, in AE5 as a result of his 1959 
column of figures, he brings it out at line 9. 

(Mr. Goff) : That would be already in, would it not, in 
the charges for service of capital and other items included 
in the total Central Charges in SWH 1, which are appor- 
tioned in SWH 2 ? 

(President) : Well, you may be righlt. 

(Mr. Goff): You see, up to 1957 we had been appor- 
tioning, as appeared in the former SWH 4 and SWH 5, or 
SWH 3 and SWH 4, and then we carried the same detailed 
apportionment right into 1959 in SWH 1 and SWH 2, which 
dealt with 1958 and 1959; therefore we apportioned in 
SWH 2 for 1959 the total charges for the Commission as 
set out in SWH 1 , and that would include the balance to 
be financed by borrowing; then we start our projection 
later. But that does not mean that we have omitted an 
interest item that ought to be there, because we deal with 
it in detail in 1959 in SWH 1 and SWH 2. 

You will observe. Sir, what Mr. Evershed said about 
that on the Fifth Day at Question No. 630, when I was 
questioning him about this ; it is on page 84 of that day. 

I put to him : “ Then if it was right to start with the 
£5.3m. as Central Charges for 1959 (which of course you 
are disputing) and subject to your point as to the 
£300,000 ” — that you will remember was with regard to 
bus maintenance equalisation — ■“ you would not quarrel 
with what we have done as far as we have gone down to 
line 12? ” and the answer was : “ No. In fact this calcu- 
lation shows much the same sort of increase in Central 
Charges between 1959 and 1960 as our own calculations 
have shown 

Again, at Question 638, at the top of the the first 
column on the next page, you will see : “ But this method 
of projecting forward, if the basic figure is right, is at 
least no worse than your AE 5 ? ” and he answered : “ I 
think that is probably fair ”. 

Mr. Hill himself dealt with it on the Eighth Day at 
Question 2376, which 'is on page 174 of that day. I think 
perhaps I ought to start a little earlier to show what one 
was talking about ; I said at Question 2372 in the first 
column of page 174: “That is comparable with the 
£8.2m. at line 9 of AE 5, though for obvious reasons the 
figure is different ? ”■ — the “ obvious reasons ” being, of 
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course, the different starting figure. The answer was : 
“That is so”, and then, at Question 2372 : Then after 

that you have a little sum between line 10 and line l i, 
then you add in the £5.3m., whereas in AE 5 there is jus 
one item of interest on borrowing, cumulative fipres. At 
that stage your two methods of working seem to depart. 
Do they depart in fact, or not ? (A) They depart a little. 
They are obviously not quite parallel lines, but they are 
both directed to the same sort of exercise and there is 
reallv nothing in the difference at this point. (Q) If you 
had not had a difference at line 9, if you had started with 
£8 2m instead of £7m., or if they had started with £7m. 
instead of £8.2m., would the ultimate answer have been 
substantially the same ? (A) Oh, yes, it must have been. 

Then you, Sir, said: “ The answer to one point of decimals 
is the same as it stands now. Mr. Hill rounds off his 
£0.27m. to £0.3m. and Mr. Evershed has no need to do 
any rounding because he is not taking it to two places of 
decimals.” 



the Commission as a whole and the Executive, and the 
figure agreed was £7-0m., which produced one of the 
revenue margins in line 7. Mr. Hill is saying that there 
•is another little difference, because he had taken in work- 
ing out the revenue margin, not the Central Oharges as 
they calculate them, but the Central Charges as he 
calculated them. That is why I say the difference works 
twice; you start with a different starting figure, so you 
would inevitably finish with a different result anyway ; 
but you have the difference, because you bring the starting 
figure year by year and the finishing figure into your 
calculation when you are ascertaining the revenue margin. 
The major difference is because you start from a different 
place, but that is not the whole story ; you get a further 
subsidiary difference because the different starting point 
gives you different figures in working out your calculation. 
It is not Simply that you start with something different 
and add on the same quantity ; you start with something 
different and add on something different because you have 
a different calculation. 



(President ) : I do not understand that remark of mine ; 
but still, it does not matter — nobody else has been impolite 
enough ’to say that they do not understand it either. 

(Mr. Goff ) : I think if you were to look at the exhibit 
you would understand it, Sir. 

Then I asked: “That apart, although yours has got 
more figures, in point of fact the two things are virtually 
identical?” and the answer is: “They are. I am really 
forced into doing it in this way because the calculation 
which precedes this and produces the £5 -3m. which is 
brought in, was a calculation which referred to the mean 
capital and therefore to be consistent in the presentation 
of it I must work to the mean. 

Then comes Question 2376, to which I have already 
referred you: “But there is no substantial departure m 
principle between your document and AE 5 at that stage? 
—that is where the matter appeared to go > on different 
lines — and the answer is: “No, there is not.” 

If one looks at the exhibits, I think, with respect, Sir, 
that you will see at once what you had in mind in the 
observation you made. 

( President ): If one reads to the end one sees where Mr. 
Hill is putting the difference, such as it is. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. I asked: “Then it is stated in 
fine 10 of AE 5 ‘.interest on borrowing (cumulative figure)’. 

I do not see any statement to the effect in your SWH 8, 
but are your figures cumulative or not?” and Mr. Hill 
said: “ Oh, yes.” Then: “ (Q) So would it be fair to say 
therefore, that in substance the only real difference 
between AES and SWH 8 is the difference as to the 
starting point of the Central Oharges, taking either their 
£6m. or year £5 -3m.? (A) That is the major difference. 
Then there is a little difference which arises from the fact 
that Mr. Evershed in quantifying his margin takes the 
assumed figure of £7m. for 1961. (Q) So you get the 
difference that you get a different starting figure? (A) 
That is the main difference. (Q) And you get a further 
small difference because you use that different starting 
figure in the course of the calculation? (A) Yes.” 

(President): Do you understand Mr. Hill’s second 
sentence in his answer to Question 2378 : “ Then there is 
a little difference which arises from the fact that Mr. 
Evershed in quantifying his margin takes the assumed 
figure of £7m. for 1961 ”? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, I think so. I had put to Mr. 
Evershed that he had arrived at his revenue margin in line 
7 of AE5— that is £1.5m., £l.lm. and £1.4 m.— by taking 
the figure straight out of AE6. I said that what he had 
done was to subtract from the net revenue in column 10 
the total Central Charges in column 14. He said that he 
had not done that ; he had taken the revenue from column 
6 and -had deducted the Central Oharges as agreed between 



Have I succeeded in explaining the second sentence in 
Mr. Hill’s answer. Sir? 

(President): I would like to see your explanation in 
print, Mr. Goff. I doubt whether there is much in the 
thing anyway ; in other words, Mr. Hill says that it is a 
little different. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, indeed. 

(President) : I suspect that if one makes up one’s mind 
as to what the true Central Charges ought to be for 1959, 
there is practically nothing in dispute. 

(Mr. Goff) : That is what I was endeavouring to repre- 
sent to the Tribunal — that although there are differences in 
method, there is nothing in dispute ; that if you make up 
your mind that the figure is not £6.0m. which they repre- 
sent it was, then you must obviously get a different answer, 
because you start with a different figure, and you get it 
not only because you have to add something to a different 
base, but your calculation will come out differently because 
you are working on different figures. But it is the fact. 
Sir, and I was seeking to establish it, that the real issue 
lies not in the method of AE 5 and SWH 8, which, 
although a little different superficially, are agreed to be 
substantially the same, and it does not lie in the fact that 
AES begins with the year 1959, whereas our SWH 8 
begins in 1960, because we have worked out the calculation 
for 1959. The difference lies in the question of whether it 
is sound to postulate £6.0m. as the startling figure in 1959, 
or to adopt the £5.3m. which we justify by our calculation. 

(President): Or something which is neither. 

We Will not go any further tonight, Mr. Goff, but will 
you tell us tomorrow whether you agree that the London 
Transport Executive ought to pay its way in the sense of 
meeting its working expenses and providing a just contri- 
bution to Central Charges ? 

(Mr. Goff): I think I can answer that out of hand, Sir ; 
we concede that. The issue is what is the just contribution 
to Central Charges. 

(President): The second question is: Do you agree that 
in addition to doing that it ought year by year to provide 
an additional sum which can be called a reserve ? 

(Mr. Goff): That is a qualified question, and I should 
like to give you my answer tomorrow morning, Sir. I 
could do it out of hand, but I think it would be better 
if I did it tomorrow. 

(President): I think Mr. Hill thought so, but you are 
not bound by that, -of course. 

' (Mr. Goff) : No, Sir ; I will not answer that question 
until tomorrow morning. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



{Mr. Goff): May it please you, Sir; when the Tribunal 
adjourned yesterday you had asked me whether I agreed 
with, or accepted, the proposition that London Transport 
should have a reserve, and I had said that the answer to 
that question would be a qualified one. 

The position, in our submission. Sir, is that there is no 
statutory obligation to have a reserve from London Trans- 
port. There was a statutory obligation imposed on the 
Commission as a whole by Section 42 of the 1947 Act ; 
it is unable to discharge that obligation, and its inability 
to do so is recognised tacitly in the 1957 Act, which pro- 
vides for its carrying its accumulated deficit to the Special 
Account, but that does not alter the statutory obligation 
and make it an obligation on parts of the Commission’s 
undertaking to provide a reserve. 

Therefore, in our submission, there is no statutory obliga- 
tion ; it is merely a matter of commercial expediency, and 
as to that we say, as Mr. Hill said in evidence, that it 
should have a reasonable working surplus, which we put 
at not less than £1 .Om., and at not more than £1 .5m. 

{President): But that view would have the curious 
result, would it not, Mr. Goff, that the Commission as a 
whole, so far as the law is concerned, is under an obliga- 
tion, taking one year with another, to pay its way and to 
build up a reserve ; you agree with me so far ? 

{Mr. Goff): If you please, Sir. 

{President) : But what you are saying in the case of the 
London Transport Executive is that it ought not to be 
treated as if it were under the same obligation ? 

{Mr. Goff): Certainly it is not an obligation. Sir. 

{President): If that be true of London Transport, it 
would also be true of other separate activities of the 
Commission ? 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. 

{President) : And if one were to treat London Transport 
and each of the separate activities on that basis, the 
obligation with regard to the Commission as a Commis- 
sion disappears? 

{Mr. Goff) : No, Sir, with respect, because if each part, 
of a whole, was in a position to build up a reserve, the 



obligation would have to be discharged ; it is the Com- 
mission’s obligation and not the obligation of the body, 
whatever it may be, which is managing the separate parts. 
If, as to the Commission as a whole, a reserve can be 
established, then that ought to be, and it is, a statutory 
duty to establish it, and it should be established, but if as 
a whole it is impossible, and the obligation cannot be 
performed, in our submision, it cannot then be said that 
the separate parts ought to do the best they can to con- 
tribute towards discharging the statutory obligation. 

{President): But happily we have not to deal with all 
the separate activities ; we have only to deal with three 
of them, I think. What you are saying, Mr. Goff, is 
surely that at the present moment if we were dealing with 
all the separate activities, in the case of each of them on 
enquiry it would be an answer to the Commission saying: 
Give us a charge which will enable us to build up a 
reserve, to say : No, do not do that ; the Commission as 
a whole cannot build up a reserve, so you ought not to 
be under any obligation to assist them ? 

{Mr. Goff): But with respect, Sir, you cannot make 
a different Act ; all you can say is whether the statutory 
obligation is one which is capable of fulfilment. It does 
not follow from that that it may not be right, taking the 
undertaking and considering it separately, to make a 
decision that it should have a working reserve ; but it 
cannot be approached on the footing that it must provide 
a reserve as a matter of statutory obligation. 

{President): Obviously it is under no statutory obliga- 
tion ; that is only on the Commission as a whole. 

{Mr. Goff): Then it is simply a question of what tis 
right for the separate part to do, considered as a separate 
part, and not in the light of any predisposed view that 
you have to provide a reserve if you can. 

{President) : Are you saying that 'in no circumstances, 
however prosperous one of the separate activities may be, 
ought it to assist the less prosperous activities ? 

{Mr. Goff) : Whether it should assist the less prosperous 
activties or not is another matter, with respect. It could 
not assist the less prosperous activity if the result of that 
is to do something which is commercially unsound. If 
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providing a reserve to help others is in fact losing custom, 
then we submit that that is what they ought not to do. 

C President ): When you say that, you mean losing more 
custom than it gains in money by the extra charges ? 

(Mr. Goff): I mean, losing custom merely for the 
purpose of assisting less prosperous branches of the 
organisation. 

That being so. Sir, the answer is that we say, as Mr. 
Hill said in evidence, that the surplus that should be 
aimed at in the circumstances of this case, taking into 
consideration the fact that it has been necessary to have 
two increases in quick succession and now to come up 
for a third, the proper thing to do is to have a working 
surplus of the order which Mr. Hill suggested for the 
purpose that he explained to the Tribunal ; that is to say, 
for covering seasonal changes and also for covering the 
interval which elapses should it be necessary to make a 
further Application to the Tribunal. 

(President): But the more you stress the undesirability 
of having three successive changes in 12 months, or what- 
ever it is, the more desirable it is in my mind that any 
change we make now should be sufficient to prevent any 
further changes in the next 12 months. 

(Mr. Goff): With respect, Sir, that would involve con- 
sidering what may happen in the future in the way of 
increased wages and costs, which is coming into the realm 
of speculation. 

(President): We are accustomed to doing that, Mr. 
Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): If you please, Sir, but it would involve 
re-casting the proposals and bringing in entirely fresh 
proposals, as I think was done on another occasion, so 
that they could be considered, and it would involve a 
reserve which, to avoid coming back to the Tribunal for 
a further increase, would be inordinately large. 

(President) : But the speculation would have to be based 
on something, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and our submission is that in 
those circumstances we should have to adjourn, in order 
to consider entirely fresh figures. 

(President): We have done it in the past, but I do 
not think we are bound, if we come to the conclusion that 
we do not accept either the Commission’s figures or the 
Objectors' figures, to re-open the Inquiry. 

(Mr. Goff) : I think with respect that -if this were tested 
elsewhere, one would have to have a basis of figures on 
which the decision of the Tribunal was based. 

(President): But we are entitled by statute in this 
Inquiry to change other Schemes, are we not? I am 
thinking of Section 23, sub-section (7), of the 1953 Act. 

(Mr. Goff) : I respectfully agree. Sir, but my submission 
is that that power could not properly be exercised without 
a re-casting of the figures so that one could see upon 
what the decision was based, both for the purposes of 
testing, with respect, its propriety and for the purpose of 
taking it elsewhere if the Objectors were so advised. 

(President): But can you test it elsewhere on the 
question of fact ? I think not ; I have never heard it 
suggested that you can. 

(Mr. Goff) : No, Sir ; I think one may be limited to an 
appeal on the law, but I think it is right to say that if 
there were no figures upon which that conclusion was 
based, one could appeal as a point of law, that there was 
no evidence in support of the conclusion. That would be 
a point of law ; it has been so held on appeals from the 
County Courts. 

(President): Yes. However, I think we have now got 
to the end of any useful discussion on this ; if we have to 
make inferences, we have to make them on fact, and if 
we make an inference which is not an impossible infer- 
ence, that inference is a question of fact. 

(Mr. Goff) : That may have to be argued elsewhere. Sir, 
but my submission on that is simply that it would not be 
practicable to provide an increase here of sufficient order 
to prevent a return ; secondly, it would be undesirable 
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because it would be based on speculation as to future 
charges ; and thirdly it could not be done without a re- 
casting of the figures, which one would have to have an 
opportunity to consider. Having said that, perhaps I can 
leave the matter there. 

When the Court adjourned yesterday, subject to the 
point you raised 

(President): It is almost impossible for us to come to 
a conclusion without a considerable degree of speculation, 
and the only useful year we can deal with is really 1962. 
Whatever may be the result of this Application, it cannot 
bring into force as a permanent alteration new charges 
before the end of April, so it is 1962 that is the first year 
that we can provide for sufficiently. 

(Mr. Goff) : The first full effective year, yes. 

(President) : Yes, and what is going to happen to the 
Commission in the year 1962 is anybody’s guess. 

(Mr. Goff) : A certain amount of speculation is there- 
fore essential, but the Application has been based on a 
future year, and those are the only figures upon which 
one can work. In our submission, one should not get 
further into the realms of speculation than is inevitable, 
and one should test the matter on the figures which have 
been put before the Tribunal. 

(President) : Do you mean that there should be a review 
of the Charges Scheme every 12 months, Mr. Goff? 

(Mr. Goff): Not necessarily. Sir; the rapid succession 
of increases here was due to the fact that one had two 
large wage increases close together, but it does not follow 
that that will happen again, or if it does, to what extent 
it will happen. 

(President) : Well, I rather choose to avoid the discussion 
of wage increases, but there has been a large number, has 
there not ? 

(Mr. Goff): There has, Sir, but whether there will be 
more, when they would come and to what extent they 
will go, is so much of an uncertainty that with respect one 
could not say that it would involve a return to the 
Tribunal with any given frequency or at any given time ; 
and it must be borne in mind that this is the proposition 
which the Transport Commission has seen fit to present 
as representing their requirements, and subject to testing 
whether that is accurate, in our submission it should be 
taken to be their requirements, and one should not say : 
“ You ought to have more ”. 

(President) : And that is precisely what we are proposing 
to do, subject to its being tested as being accurate. 

(Mr. Goff): Subject to the yield on which they have 
based it having been correctly estimated, and subject to 
the charges they have attributed to London being correctly 
estimated. 

(President): Surely the doubt is the extent of their 
need? 

(Mr. Goff) : That is for them to judge, I submit, upon 
the figures that they have worked on, which may be shown 
to be wrong figures. Subject to that, in our submission 
they are the best judges as to the extent of their need, and 
they are saying that this is what they need. I crave in 
aid what you, Sir, said to my learned friend yesterday, 
when you asked : “ Is the Tribunal to say that it knows 
better how to run the railway than does the Commis- 
sion? ” They have come and said : “This is our need ”, 
and that is tested in this way, that if you have understated 
your revenue, or overcharged London, it ought to be 
adjusted accordingly, and also, of course, you have to 
consider the effect on the public. But you have not to 
say that the need is greater than it has been suggested to 



(President): We sa'id last time that their need was an 
average over the two years of about £2.5m.; fills time 
we will give them for one year a surplus of, what is it — 
£2.1m? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, but circumstances have changed since 
you said you thought that was their need ; they have 
changed because they have had to face much greater 
■increases in charges and costs ; it may well be that thear 
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need new should be less, because it should be tempered 
by the difficulties which they face. 

Then, Sir, perhaps I might now turn to the position 

( President ) : I am sorry to have diverted you and 
broken the thread of your discourse, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): You are perfectly entitled to do that. Sir, 
and it was perfectly right and proper that you should 
put to me what was in your mind, but I think I have 
properly answered that as usefully and as fully as could 
be done, and I shall now proceed with the argument. 

(President): You appreciate, of course, that all I have 
said should be treated as merely arguendo the only 
object of the Inquiries is to have a passage of thought 
of all sorts backwards and forwards. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please, Sir. I was not being critical 
of the Tribunal when I said that I would now proceed 
with the argument ; I was grateful to you for indicating 
to me what was in your mind. I have now made my 
submissions on that, and I think it would be wasting 
the time of the Tribunal 'if I did not now pass on to 
what we were considering before. 

I had said that we had put forward the global method 
as our prime method, just as they did, and that we put 
forward our specific approach tables merely as an answer 
to their specific approach tables which they put forward 
as a subsidiary test. 

(President): That is what you put forward, but Mr. 
Hill said of his specific approach that it was slightly less 
accurate. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, indeed, Sir, but more accurate than 
their specific approach. 

(President) : Yes, I agree. 

(Mr. Goff) : The point between us on the global method 
quite shortly is that their global method is in truth a 
guess; it is a guess based upon the exercise of judgment, 
but it is none the less a guess, whereas ours is a mathe- 
matical calculation and therefore ought to be preferred. 

(President): Yes; I wanted to ask you about your 
mathematical computation at some time. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please, Sir. 

If you would look at the evidence which Mr. Winchester 
gave on page 19 of Day 2, column 1, at about the middle 
of the column, you will see this: “Finally, a rather 
different matter I want to ask you about which concerns 
London Transport. Firstly, Central Charges: How are 
the Commission approaching the problem of Central 
Charges at this Inquiry? (A) Well, I think Mr. Evershed 
will explain in a little more detail that the figures we have 
arrived at for our own purposes and used for the purposes 
of this Inquiry have been done by proceeding from the 
£6m„ or thereabouts, which we think was inherent in the 
Tribunal’s decision on the 1959 Scheme and adjusting 
that for any known or expected changes ”, and then he 
says that the only ones of any substance of which they 
are aware that are likely to affect the year 1961 are 
changes in volume of investment and capital expenditure. 
We proceed, therefore, on a figure of £6m., or there- 
abouts, which on their thinking was inherent in the 
Tribunal’s decision on the 1959 Scheme. 

Then perhaps you would turn to Day 5, when Mr. 
Evershed was giving evidence ; at page 80, Question 508, 
he was asked: “If you go back to 1953, was that not 
the figure about which Sir Reginald Wilson said that you 
tried several tests? The tests were: Gross receipts, book 
value of the fixed assets, the number of people employed, 
and tests of that description? ” and the answer was: 

“ Yes ”. 

Then: “And they produced comparable percentages 
and you adopted 10£ per cent, as a result of that? 
(A) No, Mr. Goff; we have never adopted 10-j- per cent, 
and used it as a means of calculating Central Charges. 
We have calculated Central Charges by the exercise of 
judgment and reached a figure which works out at 10£ 
per cent.”, and then I said : “ It is an exercise of judg- 
ment; it is not a mathematical calculation, is it? ” and 
Mr. Evershed said: “Certainly not”. 



Mr. Evershed agreed on the next page, page 81, that 
Mr. Hill’s method was probably a more satisfactory test; 
at Question 531 he was asked: “Would you agree it is 
a less satisfactory test than the calculation which Mr. Hill 
put forward, where he calculated an apportionment based 
on comparison of capital invested?” and he said: “I 
think probably the latter is a more satisfactory test ”. 

Then at Question 536 : “ We will discuss in one moment 
the errors in it, but as a method would you agree that 
it would be more satisfactory to do it in this way than 
to apply any of the tests by which you tested your 
judgment? (A) I think this type of test probably pro- 
duces the more nearly correct answer ”. 

There we have it. Sir, that their calculation was based 
on judgment, and they concede, subject to the fact that 
they challenge this on certain of the workings out, that 
our method probably gave the more satisfactory result. 

(Mr. Poole): It is a fact, is it not, that the test which 
was made, that you adopted, of the capital invested, 
was one of the test that Sir Reginald Wilson used? 

(Mr. Goff): No, Sir; the test there was on the fixed 
assets and not on the capital invested. That was the 
one that approached nearest to our test. 

(Mr. Poole) : I see ; that is the difference between the 
two? 



(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. 

Then his objections were first the omission of current 
assets and liabilities ; I do not think I need to read the 
passage, but if you desire to take the reference, it is 
Questions 538 to 540 ; and you will remember that Mr. 
Hill showed that that only made a slight difference, and 
what there was would reduce London’s share; he dealt 
with that at Question 2305 in Day 8. 

(President): And he dealt with Table SWH 10, did he 
not? 



(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir ; if you have that table an front 
of you, I do not know whether I need read the question. 

(President): Yes; the difference is whether it is 8.58 
or 8.51 in his table. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, that is right, so I do not think I need 
read the passage there. The Tribunal is well aware how 
that matter developed, and one has it in a convenient 
form in Table SWH 10. 



Then there were criticisms of lines 9 to 13 of Table 
SWH1, the table being the table in which Mr. Hill set 
out the total capital assets of the Commission and of 
London Transport for the purpose of finding the propor- 
tion. Tables SWH 1 and SWH 2 are on page 99. 

Mr. Hill said at Day 9, Question 2381 to 2385, that 
those were small matters which would make no difference 
When carried into SWH 2 and there apportioned. 

If you would look at Question 2381, which is on page 
179, Sir, you will see that I said: “Would you look for 
a moment at your SWH1. In lines 9 to 13 there you 
were setting out the Central Charges ; that is the Central 
Charges of the British Transport Commission as a whole 
which had to be apportioned in SWH 2? (A) Yes, in 

those lines, other than the interest items. (Q) Mr. 
Evershed, in his evidence, raised criticism about your lines 
9 to 13, did he not? (A) Yes. (Q) Were you present 
and did you hear his evidence? (A) I heard that, yes. 
<Q) Have you considered what the effect would be if you 
gave effect to Mr. Evershed’s criticisms there and amended 
your tables accordingly? (A) Yes. In the application 
of this method it does not alter any of the resultant 
figures by the requisite £0.1m. at any stage. (Q) Trans- 
lating that into actual figures, when you come to SWH 2 
■if you had adjusted SWH 1 as Mr. Evershed desired wha't 
effect would you get in the result on your £5.3m. in line 
16? (A) It would remain at £5.3m. The difference 

between Mr. Evershed and myself on these expenses are 
very trivial indeed”. 



t ■7.1. r,,,, a M1 P ui me tongue nere. Sir; 

I said that SWH 1 was setting out the total capital assets 
but of course it was not ; it was the total Central Charges 
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We say, therefore, that for those reasons our Table 
SWH 8 should be adopted, and not Mr. Evershed’s AE 5, 
•because we have the premise that their method was not 
calculation, but judgment. We have the concession that 
subject to the attack made upon the details of the working 
out, our method was probably a more satisfactory test, 
and then when it comes to details the main one was the’ 
omission of current assets, which in fact works in our 
favour, and the other was detail of certain specific items 
which really do not make any significant difference. 



Now, Sir, you did say that you desired to ask me some- 
thing about my mathematical test. 



(President ) : Yes; have you your Tables SWH 1 and 
SWH 2 m front of you, on page 99 ; would you look 
at line 15 of SWH 2. Why do you take the Central 
Charges which you are about to apportion for 1959 as 



(Mr. Goff): Because we take it from SWH 1, Sir. 

(President ) : Yes, and why did you take it into SWH 1 
as being £61. 2m? 

(Mr. Goff): It is probably my fault. Sir, but I do not 
quite appreciate the difficulty. In 1958 the total was 
£60,895,000, which we carry out as £60.9, and in 1959 
we carry £61,245,000 out at £61. 2m. 

( President ): Yes, but why do you take it as £61 .24m— 
The Central Charges were in fact £S6,941,000, which you 
get in your line 14. 



(Mr. Goff) : It affects it in this way, that Parliament has 
said they are to be dealt with separately 

( President ): They are to be carried into a separate 
account. 

(Mr. Goff) : Bu't it must be material, in considering 
what contribution to Central Charges should be made by 
other parts of the Undertaking, that Parliament itself 
has said that this particular matter is to be treated 
separately and carried to a separate account. 

(President): So it has, but it would not assist the Objec- 
tors here if we say: “Very well, we will carry to a 
separate account of the London Transport Executive their 
appropriate share of the £25m.” It is merely a matter of 
writing figures on a different page, is it not? 

(Mr. Goff) : Except that there is no suggestion by the 
Legislature that ! that separate account should be a separate 
account otherwise than for the Railways. 

(President): It remains a liability of the Commission, 
does it not? 

(Mr. Goff) : That is clear. 

o^ iden i ) : . And are you not engaged in SWH1 and 
SWH 2 in finding out, for the particular purpose of fixing 
fares, how much of the Central liabilities of the Com- 
mission should be treated as having to be borne by the 
London Transport Executive? 

(Mr. Goff): Certainly. 



(Mr. Goff) : It is after making the adjustment in lines 
15 and 16 for interest on advances on Special Account 
in respect of British Railways. 

(President): Yes, but why are those figures to be 
deducted'?— The liabilities of the Commission in 1959 were 



(Mr. Goff): They are deducted because they are exclu- 
sively matters appertaining to British Railways, and despite 
a vigorous cross-examination of Mr. Hill, it was never 
suggested to him that that was an inaccuracy in his 
method. 

(President) : It may be that the Commission do not think 
it is, but I am not satisfied, and never have been on the 
point, neither at the last Inquiry nor at this Inquiry. I 
thSnk at both Inquiries I have said I am not satisfied as 
to why you should deduct the Special Account figures. 

(Mr. Goff): They are exclusively British Railways and 
directed .by the 1957 Act to be carried to a Special 
Account. 

(President) : Parliament has said 'they are to be carried 
to a Special Account, but Parliament has not said they 
are not liabilities of the Commission. 

(Mr. Goff): That is true. But when one is considering 
what contribution should be made by London to the 
Central Charges, in our submission one should exclude 
that which is exclusively related to the Railways and by 
Parliament directed to be kept in a separate account. 

(President): But a great deal of the other Central 
Charges which you have not excluded are exclusively 
directed to the Railways. The greater part of the Trans- 
port Stock — and its amount can be ascertained — was 
issued in order to acquire the Railways. Why have you 
not excluded the whole of the Railways? 

(Mr. Goff): Because the Stock as a whole was issued 
to acquire the whole Undertaking, and the Stock is appor- 
tioned in the accounts. 

(President) : I do not think you quite follow me. You 
say you deduct the £25m. from the total Central Charges 
as shown m the account because they are exclusively 
arising m respect of the Railways? 

(Mr. Goff): And by Parliament directed to be carried 
to a separate account. 



(President): Do not the Central liabilities of the Com- 
mission extend to the £86,941,000? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes; but the fact that they extend to it 
does not necessarily mean that that is something to which 
London should contribute. 



(President): Is your only reason for saying that London 
should not contribute to the £25m. the fact that those 
£25m. relate exclusively to the Railways? 

(Mr. Goff): No, there are two reasons: That they relate 
exclusively to the Railways and they have been treated 
separately by the Legislature. 

(President): The Legislature says they are to be carried 
unto a separate account. 



Lr .°U) ■' i es, that is to make them a separate matter. 
What point could there be in providing a separate account 
except that they should be dealt with separately, and, 
following that principle, 'in our respectful submission, that 
is not to say they should then be charged in any part of 
London. As I say, I take the two together, and, further, 
I do rely upon the fact that this was never put to Mr. Hill. 
He was challenged in many ways, but never on this. 

(President) : That goes to the old point. After all, this 
is not a trial inter partes ; it is not a question of Pleading 
and saying the Commission have not taken the point and, 
therefore, it ought not to be considered. 

(Mr. Goff): No, but .it is a material thing to bear in 
mind, when one comes to the final address, that this point 
has not been put to the expert. 

(President) : I am now putting it to you. 

F°£ ): Yes ' i,ou are P ut,ill e <* t0 ™. bul it was 
not put to the expert. 

A ° d 1 ^ in my mind 

earlier in these proceedings. 

mSI : 11 must l eave m y answer there. I have made 
my submission upon that. 

linPm Y ei ^n H - , WiU you Iook a 8 a ^ at SWH 2, 
f?5Rrn ?£,• J*? 1959 column. Where is that figure of 
h a l nved , f ro , m , ? If y°u d o not know offhand, per- 

haps that can be left over for your Juniors to find out. 

(Mr. Goff) : May I reserve that? 



(President ) : Shall we take them both separately. Let 
us take the direction of Parliament that they should be 
carried to a separate account. How does that affect the 
toct That they remain part of the Central liabilities of the 
commission as a whole? 



'"S' y f es ! * « the £258m. and the £228m. They 
know ^yself^but ?do < not' V ^ ere ’ “ d PCrhapS 1 ° Ught t0 

toffiat GOf>) ' 1 haVC n ° d ° Ubt We Can find the answer 
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( President ): Of course, if my doubt is correct as to the 
deduction of the £25m.-odd from the £86m.-odd and we 
ought to be considering what the London Transport Execu- 
tive share is of the £86m., your figure will go up to 
£7.4m. for Central Charges. 

(Mr. Goff ) : I do not know the precise figure, but 
obviously it would follow that the calculation would be 
substantially increased. 

( President ): Tell your Juniors to find the answers to 
those questions. 

• The ' figure of £ 258m. is in Table V-20, that 

is the deficit borrowings. I think it happens to be the 
same figure. Of course, Mr. Hill’s figure is a mean, 
whereas the figure in Table V-20, three-quarters of the 
way down the right-hand column, is the total borrowing 
at the end of 1959. 

( President ) : Under the Railway Finances Act? 

{Mr. Fay): Yes. 

{President ) : What is it the mean of? 

{Mr. Fay): I presume it is the mean of the year. 

{President) : Anyhow, that is your suggestion? 

{Mr. Fay): Yes. 

{President): Can you throw out a suggestion as to 
the £228m. figure? 

{Mr. Goff): I think Mr. Hill will be able to come here, 
and I have asked that he should come. If I might reserve 
that, I will then be able to give you the proper answer. 

(President): Very well. Even if your speech is con- 
cluded before Mr. Hill arrives, you can make a second 
speech on this point if you want to. 



(Mr. Goff) : I am much obliged. Sir. 

Reserving that, our submission is that the SWH figures 
should be adopted in preference to the AE 5 figures, and 
the SWH 8 figures are £5.6m. for 1960, £6m. for 1961 
and £6.5m. for 1962. 



(Mr. Goff): No, I do not think it does. 



(President) : That was not the first point, was it? The 
hrst point is whether, as Mr. Hill has dealt with it, the 

,. m - should be treated as cash in the hands of the 
notional body. 

(Mr. Goff): I was going to deal with that, but I was 
taking first the point whether it was £38.8m. or £41m., 
and then, secondly, whether the proper figure, be it £38.8m. 
° r . 7,,’ was dealt with in the correct way. Then, 
thirdly, there was a corrollative point as to whether Mr. 
Hill dealt correctly With the interest on the book value 
attributable to the lines which were acquired and trans- 
ferred direct to London Transport other than the lines 
acquired from the London Passenger Board. 

( President ): The working of the lines, strictly. 

(Mr. Goff): If you please, yes. 

What Mr. Hill has done there is to treat the interest 
on the appropriate amount of Stock in the same way as 
the interest on the Stock issued for the acquisition of the 
London Passenger Transport Board Undertaking, whereas 
the other Side have dealt with that by treating it as a 
cash transaction, treating it as capital expenditure. 

The second main point was whether the interest should 
be calculated in accordance with Mr. Hill’s method, that 
is, taking half a year’s interest on half the interest, or 
whether it should be done as they have dealt with it, by 
taking either half a year's interest on the whole interest, 
or a whole year’s interest on half the interest ; the effeot 
in the result, being that they bring into account half a 
years interest, and we bring into account a quarter. 

Then there were minor matters as to the mode of 
calculation of Central Charges other than interest, but 
1 think that summarises all the points. 

™ 0 rst ’ as jo the question of the difference between the 
£38.8m. and the £41 m„ that is £2.2m. You remember 
the actual starting figure of current assets was £3 .5m., and 
'it was reduced to £2.2m. by allowing £1.3m. as working 
capital. Mr. Hill dealt very fully with his reasons why 
he allowed £1.3m. We submit that it cannot be right 
to ignore this £3.5m. altogether as the Transport Com- 
mission have done, unless it can be said that the whole 
of ut be required for working capital. If you accept Mr 
Hills evidence that £1.3m. was the proper figure to 
appropriate for that purpose, then, in our submission, the 
£2.2m. ought to be brought into account, and the correct 
figure becomes £41 m. and not £38.8m. 



(President) : It is dead and gone. 

(M r - Goff): That as a saving ranging from £0.7m. to 
£0.9m. compared with AE 5. If we take the 1962 figure, 
which is £6.5m., that is a saving of £.5m. compared with 
the £7m. on which the Commission have actually worked 
in their estimates of the future year. So if the SWH 8 
figures be adopted, then the £7m. which they have charged 
against London in arriving at their £2.1m. surplus for the 
year would be reduced by half a million pounds, and the 
surplus would, therefore, accordingly be increased by half 
a million pounds. 

If you take the specific method, whether as a test or 
an alternative, you still get savings, though they are not 
as large compared with AES because the figures in the 
specific method which Mr. Hill has put forward are 
£5.9m., £6.3m. and £6.8m. Those are savings, compared 
with AE 5, ranging from £0.4m. to £0.6m. ; at the worst 
that is taking the figure for 1962 in Mr. Hill’s table of 
£6.8m., that would be a saving of £0.2m. against the £7m. 
adopted by the Commission in the future year. But, as 
1 have said more than once, we put forward SWH 8 as 
our case, and we say the saving is £0.5m. 

The next matter which I respectfully desire to canvass 
before the Tribunal is the issue which arose as to our 
specific approach tables, that is, SWH 3 and SWH 4. You 
will remember that there were several points which arose 
on that, and Mr. Hill said there were two main points, 
out one of those was sub-divided. 

The first matter was: “Should anything be brought in 
n respect of current assets taken over from the London 
Passenger Transport Board over and above the Trust 
mud of £38.8m? 



He dealt with his reasons for that in Day Nine, begin- 
ning with Q.2434 on page 180. He was asked: “Why 
did you reduce that by £1.3m. (A) Well, for this reason! 
One could argue that the whole of the £3.5m. should be 
brought m without further adjustment, but I reasoned 
this way, that at all times something needs to be kept 
in the coffers and cannot earn interest, being a sum 
required for the day-to-day working capital. In other 
words, every undertaking cannot put on deposit of invest 
the whole surplus cash, it needs to keep something for 
day-to-day use. So I reasoned that as we are doing an 
interest exercise here it would, perhaps, be unfair to 
claim that the whole of that £3 .5m. is capable of earning 
interest, some part of it ought to be treated as working 
capital and not so available. (Q) In order to make up 
your mind how much ought to be treated as working 
capital you had to consider, did you, the need for working 
capital in an undertaking of this kind? (A) Yes. (Q) 
What factors were present to your mind when you were 
considering that aspect of the matter? (A) Well there 
are only, really, two purposes for which working 
capital iS- required in a transport undertaking of this kind 
(Q). What are those two purposes? (A) I will put it 
in this way, if I may, that you must have some sum 
in hand to iron out seasonal fluctuations. The income 
in the early three months of the year is not coming in 
at l he ,i a ' me ^ a f e . as * s corn 'ing in in the summer months, 
and although it is true, no doubt, that expenses are not 
going out at quite the same rate, they are not so subject 
to the same seasonal fluctuations and therefore one needs 
a little working capital to tide one over the leaner months 
of the year. If looks at the pattern of traffics and revenue 
over the months m London Transport ” 

(President): If one reads on to the end of 0.2542 one 
has got it,- has one not? 
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(Mr. Goff): Yes, indeed. You would prefer to leave 
that, would you, Sir? 

( President ): Yes; it is rather laborious reading it 
through now we have the reference to the questions and 
answers. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please. 

We say, therefore, that the £1.3m. was a proper figure, 
and that the £2.2m., if that be accepted so far, cannot be 
ignored altogether and it ought to be brought into the 
account. 

Then I pass from that to the £38.8m. The object of 
the exercise is to treat London as if it were a separate 
entity, and, therefore, we submit that it is wrong to say 
that this find merged in the assets of the Commission and 
still more wrong to say that it reduced the Stock issued, 
for that it just did not. The Stock was issued according 
to the value of the undertaking which was being taken 
over, and it was not in any way reduced because part of 
the assets taken over were this Trust Fund. In our sub- 
mission, therefore, the way in which Mr. Hill has dealt 
with it is the logically correct way of carrying out the 
exercise of treating London as a separate undertaking, 
because what he does is to debit London with the interest 
on the whole of the appropriate proportion of Stock 
giving a higher debit figure than the Transport Commis- 
sion, and then to credit London with interest on this 
Fund as if it were lent by the notional separate under- 
taking to the Transport Commission. It being a Fund 
which originated from London and was part of the assets 
of the London Passenger Transport Board, he treats it, 
therefore, as being part of the notional separate under- 
taking of London and as lent to the Commission, and, 
therefore, he gives London credit for it so long as it will 
last. You will remember that in cross-examination Mr. 
Hill sa'id that if the Fund was treated as subsequently 
assisting the Commission to postpone borrowing elsewhere, 
then it ought to be treated as having been borrowed from 
London at the current rate of interest. For that the 
reference is Day Ten, Qs. 3185 to 3189, but perhaps, 
again, I need not read that to the Tribunal. 

( President ): Does all this matter as from the year 1960 
onwards, Mr. Goff? 

(Mr. Goff): It does matter, because it affects the rate 
of interest which is taken into the calculation of Central 
Charges. 

( President ): If one were starting with the year 1960, 
by which time what has been referred to as the “ nest 
egg” had been exhausted, from that moment onwards 
it cannot matter, can it? 

(Mr. Goff): Thereafter it does not matter to the calcu- 
lation but its effect remains as a legacy, because the 
starting figure in 1960 would be different because of the 
different treatment in the previous years. 

(President): How different? Take Mr. Hill’s Table 
SWH4 and forget all the years up to 1960, by which 
time what is railed in column 15 “B.T.C. Loans" had 
been more than exhausted. 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed, yes. 

(President): Which of the figures in the other columns 
would one have to alter? 

(Mr. Goff): If you accept the 1960 figure as brought 
out in SWH4 and forget all the others, then, of course, 
I agree it does not matter, because it has had its effect, 
you have got your starting figure and you go on with the 
calculation, and that matter is not relevant; but the 
significance is, of course, that if you deal with the matter 
as it was dealt with in PJ 16 and AE 6, then, by reason 
of the operation of the different methods, you would 
bring out a different starting figure in 1960. If one 
accepts the 1960 figure and says: “Well, you can forget 
what has gone before”, well and good; but the signifi- 
cance of it is in calculating down to 1960 to see what 
figure you get when you get to 1960, and the figure 
brought out in PJ 16 and AE 6 for 1960 is so much the 
higher and worse for London because the earlier years 
have been calculated in accordance with their method of 
dealing with the £38.8m. than it is when it is dealt with 
In accordance with our method. I respectfully agree that 



it does not make any difference once you have got your 
starting figure, but the question is what figure you get 
in 1960, and the two methods produced a different figure. 

The next question was the matter of the London Lines 
taken over and confided to the Management of London 
Transport. There, I think I am right in saying that Mr. 
Evershed in the end agreed with Mr. Hill’s treatment of 
this matter; that is the Fifth Day, Q.771, page 90. At 
Q.771 I said: “When the Tribunal adjourned, Mr. 
Evershed, we were just discussing this £0.37m. item in 
the notes in SWH 5? (A) Yes. (Q) The learned President 
pointed out the difficulty of estimating the true amount of 
Stock which ought to be attributed to London in respect 
of London Dines taken over by the London Transport 
Executive. But subject to that difficulty, is this not an 
entirely logical and right way of doling it, because the 
Transport Commission issued an aggregate sum of stock 
for the acquisition of all the main-line railways and some 
part of those were acquired on behalf of the London 
Transport Executive and, therefore, London should be 
debited with the interest on whatever is the appropriate 
proportion of the stock representing the London acquisi- 
tion. Would you agree that that is correct?”, and the 
answer was “ Yes ”. 

(President) : His answer was “ Yes ”, but subject to the 
difficulty that you do not know what the amount of Stock 
was. 

(Mr. Goff): That, of course, is inherent in the specific 
calculation, and both sides, in fact, worked upon book 
values to overcome that difficulty. But the question is 
whether, having taken book values to overcome that 
difficulty, Mr. Hill had then properly dealt with the 
■interest attributable to the book values which had been 
taken, and Mr. Evershed is there ageeing that Mr. Hill 
had adopted a right method of dealing with that. You 
will remember that it was Mr. Evershed himself who 
raised this question and suggested that Mr. Hill was not 
being consistent with himself in this regard, and Mr. Hill 
maintained that he was, because he said this was, in fact, 
a Stock transaction and he had so treated it. Then here 
Mr. Evershed is agreeing that the method adopted by 
Mr. Hill is right. The difficulty was a difficulty inherent 
in both methods. That has nothing to do with whether 
Mr. Hill has correctly dealt with the interest, that is a 
■difficulty which goes to the root of the specific approach. 

(President) : I do not think it does. It is all very well 
saying it was a Stock transaction, but all that meant was 
that the Main-Line Railways as a whole were bought out 
by the issue of Stock, and the difficulty is whether you 
ought to assume that the Stock for which the Commission 
made themselves responsible was the amount which has 
been stated to have been the book value of these trans- 
ferred lines. 

(Mr. Goff): What I am submitting is this: Of course 
that difficulty is there, but that is inherent in the approach 
of both sides, and both sides have solved the difficulty, 
for better or worse, by taking the book- value figure. 

(President): But they dealt with the book-value figure 
differently. If all we know about the transferred lines 
■is that someone estimates, or everybody agrees, that their 
book value, not the Stock representing them, .is £12m.-odd, 
surely in the case of those £12m. even assuming you are 
right in treating the nest-egg as being kept in the hands 
of this notional body, the nest-egg ought to be treated 
as buying those railways at their book value. What Mr. 
Hill said was: “Oh, no; they were part of something 
which the Commission acquired for Stock. I will treat 
the amount of Stock as being their book value, and I 
will treat that as being part of the obligation in Stock of 
the London Transport Executive.” 

(Mr. Goff) : I respeotfully submit it would not be right 
to treat part of the nest-egg as being used to buy these 
railways, because it is quite clear that, Whatever else 
happened, that did not happen. That would be calculated 
on a purely imaginary basis. 

(President): A great deal of this is purely imaginary, 
as I have pointed out already. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, but one should not conjure up things 
That are not necessary to be imagined. Here what you 
have to do is to apportion Stock. There is a difficulty 
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'in knowing how to apportion it, and the only reasonable 
basis is to take the book value ; but it should not change 
its character, in our submission, it should remain a mode 
of apportioning Stock. 

C President ): We may differ as to what the meaning of 
“conjuring up” is. Do you say, although you will not 
agree to call it “conjuring up,” that the amount of Stock 
representing these little bits and pieces should be treated 
as if it were the book value? It may be right, it may not. 

(Mr. Goff): That is a basis, and, with respect, it is an 
agreed basis of determining what is the proper proportion 
of stock to be treated as attributable to London in respect 
of this acquisition. If you get hold of that, then the 
problem which Mr. Evershed raises presents itself, as to 
how you should deal with the pieces of Stock which you 
have quantified in 'that way. In our respectful submission, 
the first exercise is to determine what is the right propor- 
tion of Stock and the second exercise is to deal with it 
when you have foun'd out what it is, and, in our sub- 
mission, the right way to deal with it is to say : “ We have 
quantified that as being the Stock properly attributable to 
London and therefore we must treat London as liable for 
the interest on that portion of Stock so quantified.” With 
respect, that is what Mr. Evershed is agreeing was the 
right thing to do. 

( President ): Subject, as I say, to what, to my mind, is 
the difficulty. 

(Mr. Goff): But, with great respect, that is a different 
problem, and 'it is a problem which both sides have agreed 
ought to be solved in a particular way. But the fact that 
that difficulty presented itself at the start is no reason, in 
my submission, why you should then, when you have 
solved that difficulty, deal with the matter otherwise than 
as you would deal with it if you knew the precise figure. 
That is a method of getting over the quantification, and 
then you have to decide what 'is the right way of dealing 
with the problem itself, and on that, in my submission, the 
parties were agreed ; and even if they were not agreed, in 
our submission it is the right way of doing it. 

( President ): It is “conjuring up.” Nobody knows how 
much Stock was issued. Everybody does know as a fact 
that London Transport were not charged anything, either 
in the form of Stock or in the form of a book value, in 
respect of these lines. It is only for the purpose of these 
Inquiries that we have to conjure up a figure. 

(Mr. Goff): A certain amount of conjuring up, of 
course, is necessary because the whole exercise is a hypo- 
thetical one treating London as a separate undertaking, 
but within the ambit of that, in our submission, one should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to proceed on fact, and the 
fact is that you have got Stock issued for railways, you 
have got certain railways going to London Transport, and 
therefore one has to find out what proportion of the Stock 
should be attributable to that acquisition and charged 
accordingly to London. 

( President ): The other approach is that you keep to 
hard facts as far as you can. You find London Transport 
suddenly in possession of some lines which were previously 
not in the possession of their predecessors, the London 
Passenger Transport Board. You say: “Hullo, What are 
we to do with this? AH we know about them is that every- 
body is agreed they are worth about £12m.,” and is it not 
perfectly proper to say : “ Well, if you have got any cash, 
let us treat you as paying for them.” 

(Mr. Goff): I do not want to labour this unduly, but 
I respectfully submit not, because 'the next question which 
one ought to have asked one’s self is: “How were they 
acquired? ”, and the answer to that question is : “ By an 
issue of Stock.” The next question is: “What should we 
do with the Stock?”, and the answer is: “Apportion it,” 
and it is then a debit in respect of Stock which London 
should bear and not a debit in respect of its liquid 
resources. 

( President ): That is where you are “conjuring” and 
departing from tlhe known facts. 

(Mr. Goff): No, with respect, not, because nobody 
bought these railways for cash, neither London Transport 
nor the Commission as a whole. We say we are standing 
on the actual fact as far as you possibly can stand on it. 
Of course, you have got to treat London as a separate 



entity and therefore divide the thing up, but we treat the 
transaction as it was: It was the acquisition of the rail- 
ways as a whole for Stock. 

( President ): For an unknown quantity of Stock. 

(Mr. Goff): It is unknown how much is attributable to 
London Lines, yes, but the amount of Stock issued for 
the lines as a whole is known, and it is only a question 
as to how, when you know the sum of Stock issued for 
the transferred lines, you are to apportion that Stock. 
That difficulty is solved by taking book values. Once 
you have got over that hurdle, why depart from the fact 
that these transferred lines were acquired for Stock and 
not for cash? 

[President): The whole point is why should you say that 
you get over the difficulty by taking the book value? 

[Mr. Goff): Because you must get over the difficulty 
somehow. You have got to put some value on it. You 
could have adopted some other method and apportioned 
the Stock in accordance with the size of the undertaking, 
but that would appear to be the best method. It com- 
mended itself to both sides. That difficulty has got to be 
solved, but there is nothing in that difficulty which requires 
you, when you have solved it, to treat the transaction as 
if it had been something totally different from what it 
was, as if it had been a purchase either by the Commission 
as a whole or by the notional separate London entity for 
cash, when nothing of the sort ever occurred. That is 
our submission on that point. 

Then comes the question of the method of dealing with 
the interest, and that is dealt with in Day Nine at Qs. 
2614 to 2620. 

[President): Would it not be simpler to proceed by 
taking the example in SWH 1 1 on page 203? I do not 
understand 'it myself yet. 

(Mr. Goff) : The point is this : There are two things to 
be dealt with. One is the interest on the accumulated 
deficit or surplus from previous years at the beginning of 
the year. There is no issue between the parties on that. 
You take a full year’s interest on that, because you are 
either out of pocket that amount or you have got it in 
your pocket according as to whether it foe a deficit or a 
surplus. Therefore there is agreement on the first line. 
The assumed deficit to the end of the previous year is 
£10m., and the interest thereon is £0.3m., and you will 
observe that both the calculations are dealt with in exactly 
the same way. There is no parting company on that, 
because that is interest for a whole year which you suffer 
or earn on the deficit or surplus at the outset of the year. 

Then what the Commission do is to say: Well, you have 
got to calculate also interest on the current surplus or 
deficit during the year, and they deal with that by saying: 
Take the net revenue and deduct all the expenses, the 
interest you have to pay and the other expenses, and that 
gives you a balance one way or the other — in the example 
it is a deficit. Then they halve that to take the mean for 
the year, because one does not precisely know when the 
outgoings are going out, some may go out at the start of 
the year and you are out of pocket all the year, Others 
you may not have to find until the end of the year so you 
are not out of pocket in respect of those, and you cut the 
Gordian Knot by taking the mean and saying let us treat 
as out of pocket half the year for the whole of the 
expenses. 

( President ): Therefore the interest you have to provide 
in the second year is £0.33m. In the first year you bring 
forward an interest obligation from the previous year of 
£0.3m. ; that is right, is it not? 

[Mr. Goff): You bring that forward from the first year 
to the second year, and that is an interest obligation to be 
provided in the second year. 

[President) : And you add to it, in respect of the second 
year’s transaction, £0.3m.? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, in respect of the interest which you 
have to find during that year on your deficit for the year, 
which is composed partly or ordinary expenses and partly 
itself of interest. 

[President): And the total interest charged in the second 
of these two years is £0.330m.? 
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{Mr. Goff) : Indeed, yes. 

( President ): Mr. Hill says that is the wrong way? 



(Mr. Goff): Yes. He says it is the wrong way for this 
reason: As to charges other than interest he accepts the 
principle that you take the mean and therefore you pay 
interest on half of those, but as to interest you do not do 
that, because you do not have to find any interest until 
the middle of the year because the interest is payable 
half-yearly in arrears. So you are not out of pocket until 
you get to the middle of the year and then you have got to 
find half a year’s interest, and you are only out of pocket 
that half-year s interest for the remaining half of the year, 
and you ought only charge yourself with interest for that 
halt-year of half the interest, because you know that that 
disbursement is met at the middle of the year and until 
then you have not got to find any money in respect of 
that, and when you do find it you are out of pocket to 
that extent for the remaining half of the year. 



quantity, which I think is what is worrying you. It pro- 
ducra a deficit which is added on to the £10m. u*pon 
which you will have to pay interest in the third year but 
it produces a deficit of £0.293m. instead of £0.330m. 



{President ) : I will think about it again. You may have 
convinced me when I read it in print. In point of fact, it 
does not seem, for our purpose, to make a great deal of 
y° u . compare the interest calculation in 
SWH 4 with the interest calculation in AE 6 for the 
rele ™ n ,t y® ars — which I treat as being 1961 and 1962— 



(Mr. Goff) : That is comparing SWH 4 with AE 6? 

C President ): Yes— a wet Saturday afternoon would have 
is much effect 



: 9° ff ’ 1 am looking at the example of 

Mr. Wills method. He says that instead, according to the 
Commission’s method of working interest, of the liability 
in ino seco -? d of the two V ears being £0.330m„ it will be 
£0.293m. That seems to me to be incredible. He began 
with a running interest liability of £0.3m., and surely the 
effect of these transactions during the second year would 
not reduce that? 



(Mr. Goff): Would you indicate the comparison you 
were putting to me. Sir ? y 



(President): I had not got them before me, but my 

i ln 19 i 6 n l u e interest calculation is 
£0.05m. in SWH 4, column 10, whereas in AE 6 the interest 
calculation in column 13 is £0.60m. 



(Mr. Goff) : That is right. Sir. 



(Mr. Goff) : Yes, indeed, because during that year there 
is not, in fact, a deficit, but a credit. You are only out 
ot pocket halt a year’s interest for half a year, and there- 
fore you are earning money out of your revenue. You 
remember he gave the example of the business which just 
made enough and would therefore be in credit all the year 
except for one day. 3 



(President): And the similar comparison between the 

JTbSSS flmgj ,hat Mr - Hi,1 ' s is WA2rn - “ d 



Yes *' 11 is not a large ma tter, but it is 
™ h r the elements in considering whether the Central 
Charges are accurate or not. 



(President) : Let us take the third year. If we had a 
third year you would begin with a liability of £0.293m 
would you not ? * 



(Mr. Goff): Yes, indeed. 



(President): What troubles me about Mr. Hill’s method, 
haJe f0 h^n r h Jr! th f 1S “ff c ? nfidence - is that it seems to 
h dden f /° m Mr - Lawson , Mr. James and Mr. 
Evershed as a professional matter. It seems to me very 



• (^evident ) : And assuming the business went on 
in the same way, at the end of the year the liability would 
be reduced below £0.293 m. ? 



(Mr. Goff): If it went on in the same way you would 
again have made a surplus, because your revenue is suffi- 
cient, in fact, to meet your expenses other than interest 
and to provide the interest and leave you with a surplus 
upon which you can earn in the meantime. 



(Preside.,,): A deficit would work in the opposite 
direction, of course. 



(Mr. Goff): Certainly. 



C President ): It would increase more than the Commis- 
sion s method of reckoning, would it not ? 



\ Goff) ■ No, Sir, it would not, because you would 
still only charge half a year’s interest for half a year. But 
of course, if it were a deficit it would increase the interest 
charge and not reduce it. The expenses, of course, leave 
a surplus which obviously would reduce the interest 
and the exercis ? here ^ to see whether the interest 
itself for the year produces a deficit or not. In our sub- 
mission, m calculating that you do not take, as they do 
half a year s interest, but you take a quarter, because there 
is no deficiency at all produced by interest and no out- 
goings until you have run for half a year, and therefore 
that , /ear you have only got to set against your revenue 
the half-years interest which you have to provide half- 
way through the year, and you are only suffering in 
respect of that expenditure for half a year. Of course, 
the object of the exercise here is to see whether there is 
a deficit m the year due to interest, and the calculation 
does produce a deficit of £0.293m. which you add- 



(Mr. Goff) : It is a small matter and they may not have 
gone into it so meticulously. But you heard Mr £s 
® ‘ de "f e ,° n ,- the s ^ e £ l - and h e does say it is a recognised 

mission ^ the matter> andin our respectful sub- 

mission, if I may once more pray it in aid, it does give 

whether 0 ther^* 1 because one is considering here 
whether there is a deficit or a surplus during the vear 
which will increase if it be a deficit, or reduce if it he a 

that^is' occas^oneit ?\ Which stLS^nd'whe'ther 
nnrnnL 5 d — y th , e current interest, and for the 

purpose of ascertaining that what you have to do is to 
see what interest you would have to pay and when You 
?°, C , ket in reSpect of mterest unttyou get 
°„ tb middle of the year, and then you have to provide 
half 1 ' f ' ye , ar . s mterest and you are out of pocket for that 
half-years interest for the rest of the year • therefore vnn 
are out of pocket half a year’s interest for half a year V 



Of S3 Charges— P ° int ' Whidl W “ ,he ™ de 



(President): Central Charges other than interest. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes. 

(President): That is a very narrow point too, is it not? 



(President ) : No. The comparison in this Memorandum 
as it stands is between the figure of £0.330m. (which is the 
Commissions figure) and Mr. Hill’s figure at the end of 
the £0 C 330m year ° f f0-293m ” wh,ch he sa y s is instead of 



• Goff) : That was a narrow point. It produced 

£04m SVJTo’th nd , M /-. HiU divided that SS 
was a hvbrid f f Ct that Mr Evershed’s method 

percentage tn fhe h"? ° Ut ce j ta ' n lte ms and applying a 
going ba1ance ' and Mr- Hill said if you were 

f n .A t 5 > , do U y°“ °ught to apply a reduced percentage 



Qs F S53‘Ao. “” k the C ° mp,ete bl0ck of j 



(Mr. Goff): Yes. I was endeavouring to nick out the 
more v.W ones, bn. the Tribunal h , s a^wSef nl.e on* 



of £tOm‘ a fI^th ,h ' Ch ^ b *' d f^ add ^ edl i brdaa previous'^defich probl™ hav°e a“ 1 ote''of' it” *nh you 

of £1 °m. for the purpose of calculating the further interest block of evidenJhnt t L' That , IS > agam - a very large 
neat year. So that i, wou.d „o, be a vanishing features Q. 3244 engage 207: ‘^Why should’ the’propor- 
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tion be different if it is applied to some and not to all? 
(A) That is quite simple. One gets a perfect illustration 
of that if one takes the Central Administrative Expenses 
as shown in Account IV-6 

Then you interposed. Sir: “We are on the 1959 
Accounts, are we? (A) Yes, page 23. Could I give the 
answer, first of all, in relation to the salaries, etc., paid to 
the members of the Commission, and I would like also 
to apply it to the much larger item, Administration 
Expenses. Whereas it may be a reasonable thing to take 
10 or 9 per cent. — and we need not get into that dispute 
at this point — of the total of these several items, if one 
takes out the London item separately — that is the last item 
here, the £31,755 — and attributes it solely to London, one 
brings into the question whether it is then right to take 
10 per cent, or 9 per cent, as the London share for this 
reason, that since the changes some years ago there is only 
one Executive and that is the London Executive ; all the 
other Executives were abolished, and, as is well known, 
the Comimssion became directly responsible for all their 
other activities with no Executives, only Area Boards, 
which is something quite different. It is quite clear that, 
by reason of the delegation to London Transport the 
British Transport Commission, as a Commission, is not 
concerned with the day-to-day or month-to-month affairs 
of London Transport to the same extent as they are with 
British Railways and the other activities. I would there- 
fore say that it is responsible, if you are taking out the 
London part and changing it entirely to London, to say 
what would then be an appropriate percentage to apply 
to the balance. I cannot tell you what that percentage 
would be, but it obviously must be something less than it 
would be if you applied it to the whole. I think that is 
axiomatic ”. 

I do not want to weary the Tribunal reading the whole 
of it, no doubt when considering your decision you will 
read this passage at length ; but I have picked out next 
the bottom of column 1 in the long answer to Q.3251, 
where Mr. Hill said, about seven lines from the bottom : 
“ . . . I say the net result of all that, leaving the London 
Transport Executive as an almost autonomous body 
within the British Transport Commission, in fact a 
statutory incorporated body as the London Executive is, 
must mean that proportionately the Transport Commission 
members do not, and cannot, give 10 per cent, of their 
time to London Transport but something less, because 
they have delegated so many of their functions to London 
Transport. That is why it is dangerous to take out 
London Transport and then apply the same percentage to 
the rest ”. 

Then there were a number of questions in which it was 
suggested that if they took out some and varied the pro- 
portion it might be even higher, and then there was the 
argument, you remember, which was referred to yesterday 
as to whether 60 people in the offices of the British Trans- 
port Commission could devote their time to London 
Transport. 

Then at Q.3292 on page 209 : “ Having regard to the 
factors one way and another, do you not think, looking 
even within the confines of Table IV-6, that the proper 
thing to do is to take 10 per cent., or 9 per cent., taking 
out those first three items ? (A) No ; it is much safer to 
take a percentage of the lot 

Then at Q.3331 on the next page Mr. Fay said: “But 
you do not like my doing it after taking out the specific 
items?”, and Mr. Hill said: “No. I do not like you 
doing it when you take out specific items of the fees of 
the London Transport Executive and then still assume that 
the same percentage applies to the fees of the British 
Transport Commission. That was the point. (Q) Your 
criticism is limited to Table IV-6, is it ”, and he said : 
“ Oh, yes 

I also noted Q.3348, in which it appeared that there was 
no substantial issue between the parties as to the right 
items on which to work, though there might be as to 
whether you apply a percentage to the whole or pick out 
some items : “ I am not going to quarrel about that. So 
there is nothing substantial between us about which items 
to take. Let me complete this sum while we are on the 
point. It is going to be shown more clearly in an 
Exhibit ” which we have now got — “ but the items we 
have been discussing, the common items, add .up to 



£5,507,000, and 10 per cent, is £551,000? (A) Yes. (Q) 
To that Mr. Evershed adds the specific items ? (A) Yes ”. 

That deals with the question of percentage except for 
the 9 per cent., if you would just turn back. Mr. Hill 
showed why he took 9 per cent, at page 206, the three 
questions from 3198 to 3200. You, Sir, said : “ I do not 
follow this at all ”, and you asked Mr. Hill : “ Will you 
tell me where you get your 9 per cent, from? (A) The 
relationship of capital investment in London Transport 
undertaking in relation to the British Transport Commis- 
sion which can be derived, although it is not shown as a 
percentage, from SWH 2 

Then you asked : “ But was it derived from Table 
SWH 2 ? ”, and the answer was : “ It was derived from 
the working table from which SWH 2 was obtained 
Mr. Fay said: “It is the relationship of line 7 to line 
14 ? ”, and the answer was “ YES 

So that Mr. Hill fully justified his percentage of 9 per 
cent, on the relationship of capital investment, which is, of 
course, the test which he stresses throughout, and there- 
fore he says 9 is more correct than 10. 

As to the other aspect of the matter, he says that if 
you take up specific items, then you ought to reduce your 
percentage in respect of what is left because there will be 
less for the Transport Commission as a whole to do in 
respect of London Transport when you have dealt with 
the specific items separately. 

( President ): You know, one narrows the difference by 
looking at the table which Mr. Evershed produced, which 
is on page 221. I have done some amateur arithmetic, 
and if you take 9 per cent., which Mr. Hill is suggesting, 
of the £5,507,000, I think you get £0.496m., and if you 
add that to the specific items, which amount to £102,000, 
you will get a total of £0.598m. So that accepting Mr. 
Hill’s view that you ought to reduce the 10 per cent, to 
9 per cent, for the non-specific items, you get to a figure 
of somewhere round £0.6m. instead of £0.65m., which Mr. 
Evershed has taken in his table — at least, I think he has 
taken that in his table. 

(Mr. Goff): You were taking 9 per cent, of the £551,000 
instead of 10 per cent. ? 

(President): Mr. Hill said if you are going to pick out 
specific items, then you ought to take 9 per cent, of the 
non-specific items, did he not ? 

(Mr. Goff): What he said, actually, was that he would 
take 9 per cent, of the whole. He challenged the 10 per 
cent, to start /with, and then he said; if you do take out 
specific items, whatever is the right percentage it should, 
of course, be reduced for the balance, and he would 
reduce his percentage from 9 and not from 10. 

(President): We will take it as being my arithmetic, 
then. If you take 9 per cent, of the non-specific items 
and add that to the specific items, you do get £0.598m. 

(Mr. Goff): That, Sir, is my review of the figures, 
subject to mentioning them further in passing, and the 
question then is : What, in the light of this, do we sug- 
gest ? I think I may at the outset clear away the question 
of British Railways other than London Lines. That is, 
perhaps, not really primarily my concern as appearing for 
the London County Council and Surrey and Middlesex. 

You have had that aspect of the matter fully developed 
by other Counsel and other witnesses. Sir ; it is the fact 
that that is put forward simply as a headroom scheme, 
and it will be for consideration whether in the light of 
what you have heard in the way of evidence and addresses 
it is not really premature, particularly as the Government 
plans vital changes, and it may be that the answer is that 
that matter should be left if it is shown that there is need. 
But I desire to leave that in the hands of others who have 
addressed you upon it, and not to enter into battle on 
that. 

(President): If the rather startling suggestion which you 
made in the case of British Railways London Lines were 
accepted, that would dispose of British Railways outside 
London. When I refer to your startling suggestion, I 
mean your suggestion that as the deficit as a whole is so 
large, it is really hardly worth while thinking about giving 
them an extra £250,000 on seasons. 
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{Mr. Goff): It was not put quite like that, Sir. It was 
whether that was worth while considering in the light of 
the loss of custom it was anticipated that it would produce. 

(President): I thought you did refer — of course, I have 
not the note of this — to that as being an element among 
the considerations which ought to lead up not to increase 
the season ticket rates on London Lines British Railways, 
namely that British Railways were running at such an 
enormous deficit that it was hardy worth considering 
giving them that extra quarter of a million pounds? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir, that is a fact. 

( President ): And I regard that as a rather startling 
proposition. It would seem to me that the worse off they 
are, the more need there is for even small remedies ; what 
you are saying is that the worse off they are, the less need 
there is. 

(Mr. Goff): All these matters are matters of degree. 
The point there is that if there is this enormous deficit 
which one cannot shake off, one cannot say : “ Just look 
at the London Lines ; they are, or can be made, profitable, 
and therefore they ought to have a reserve ”. What we 
are saying is that you have to look at the overall picture, 
and that overall picture of the railways is that a reserve is 
out of the question. That is the way that aspect of it is 
put, and in our submission, that is not startling. 

If London Lines were a separate undertaking, one would 
have to consider them simply separately ; one would have 
■to ask : What are their circumstances ; what is it right for 
them to do ? But they are not a separate undertaking ; 
they are part of something wider, and in our submission 
what has to be done has to be judged in the light of the 
general picture. 

(President): I suppose some day we, or our successors, 
will be faced with a specific table from British Railways 
London Lines ; that would be an interesting set of 
calculations. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and then we could direct our 
minds first of all as to the problems, and then as to what 
the figures are ; but that is not before us at the moment. 

(President) : But I find it startling that you should sug- 
gest that as the railways as a whole are badly off, that 
is a reason for not providing them with an extra quarter 
of a million pounds from London Lines, who are not. 
There may be other reasons, Mr. Goff, but that is a bad 
reason. 

(Mr. Goff): What we do say is that one has to be 
realistic about it. One is not simply saying here that this 
is a profitable undertaking which obviously should build 
up a reserve. It is not a reserve from London ; what it is 
saying is : “ Let us get out of London Lines a little drop 
in the ocean of the overall enormous deficit”, and in our 
submission that must be a material fact to bear in mind 
in exercising one's judgment and considering what is pro- 
posed for London. London is not a separate undertaking 
which is profitable and which should have reserves ; it is 
part of an undertaking which in fact is carrying on at a 
great loss, and therefore if one talks of reserves from 
London, one is not being realistic. 

(President): Then let us drop the word “ reserves” 
and say “ surplus ” ; of course, it cannot build up a 
reserve from the railways when they are running at a 
deficit, any more than anybody else can in the strict sense. 
But talking of a surplus, is it not reasonable that the part 
of the undertaking, if it be profitable, should make a 
contribution in order to reduce the deficit ? 

(Mr. Goff): It is not unreasonable, but it has to be 
weighed in the light of all the circumstances ; that is our 
submission. 

(President): Yes, and I am considering those circum- 
stances for a moment. The fact that the whole under- 
taking is losing money is no reason for not securing, if 
you can, that a part of it, considered separately, should 
not lose money, is it ? 

(Mr. Goff): It is if you can only do i't by doing some- 
thing which is commercially unsound. 

( President ): That 'is another consideration; I under- 
stand that that is a reason, but by itself, the fact that 
British Railways as a whole are in a bad way, cannot be 



a reason for saying : Here is a part of it which can 
possibly provide something to make British Railways as 
a whole rather less in a bad way. 

(Mr. Goff): Might I interrupt myself for one moment, 
Sir ; Mr. Hill is here, and he desires to catch a train at 
half-past 12. May I break off from the theme of the 
present matter to deal with the points you raised earlier ? 

(President) : Very well ; do you want us to adjourn for 
five minutes? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, if you would be so good. 

(President): Very well. It is a point to which I attach 
importance. I should like to have my mind clear upon 
it, even if it be the only mind in this hall which is in 
doubt. 

Very well, Mr. Goff, we shall adjourn until you tell us 
you want us back. 

(Later) 

(Mr. Goff): I would like to say, Sir, that I am very 
much obliged for this indulgence. 

(President): I am afraid Mr. Hill is going to miss his 
train. 

(Mr. Goff): I am afraid he has missed it, but if we can 
deal with this matter now, he is hoping to go by air. 

Might I ask you, Sir, to look at the Accounts for 1959, 
Table IV-5, where you will see that the £14,177,000, which 
was line l5 of SWH1, is the £14,176,918, which appears 
on page 22 of the Accounts. That is interest for the year 
on borrowings for capital purposes of British Railways. 

Similarly, the £11,519,000 on SWH 6 is the £11,518,000 
on page 22 of the Accounts ; that is interest for the year 
on advances by the Minister of Transport in respect of 
revenue deficits on British Railways. They are taken off. 

Therefore, Sir, because they are on the face of it, in 
the case of one, borrowings for capital purposes of British 
Railways, and in the case of the other interest in respect 
of revenue deficits on British Railways, by the 1957 Trans- 
port (Railway Finances) Act the Commission was not only 
required to keep a separate account of deficits, but it was 
provided by Section l(l)('b) that: “Subject to the follow- 
ing provisions of this section, the Commission shall (in 
addition to their powers under the said section eighty- 
eight) have power to borrow by means of advances under 
the next following section the sums required — (i) to meet 
any deficit on revenue account of British Railways for the 
year nineteen hundred and fifty-six or any of the next six 
years ; (ii) to pay interest on money borrowed under this 
paragraph, being interest accruing not later than the end 
of the fifth year after that in which the moneys are 
borrowed not later than the end of the year nineteen 
hundred and sixty-four ”, 

Then in subsection (5) ; “ The sums required to meet 
any such deficit as is referred to in the said sub-paragraph 
(i) shall be taken to be the amount of that deficit ", and 
so on. 

So that is an item of British Railways deficit exclusively, 
reduced it may be by other surpluses ; one is a borrowing 
for capital purposes of British Railways and the other is 
a borrowing to pay a British Railways deficit, and there- 
fore, in our submission, they ought to be deducted from 
charges which are to be apportioned to the rest of the 
undertaking. 

Then I think they desired to know how the figures 

( President ): But tha't is the answer you made this 
morning, without Mr. Hill’s assistance ; you said they 
were excluded because they related exclusively to British 
Railways. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and now I have elaborated it 
somewhat by reference to the figures and by the statement 
in their own accounts to that effect. 

Then with regard to the figures of £258m. and £228m. 
in lines 13(b) and 13(c) of SWH 2; the £228 m. comes 
from Table V-17 on page 64 of the Accounts, and it is a 
refined calculation based on details given as to the exact 
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dates of all the advances, but approximately it is the mean 
increase between the £191m. at the opening of the account 
and the £276m. at the end of the year. The same explana- 
tion can be given of the £258m., in relation to Table V-16. 

(Mr. Fay): Bo'th those sets of figures appear in the 
Consoldiated Balance Sheet on page 4, Sir. 

(Mr. Goff): That explains the nature of the operation. 
Sir, and you have our submission upon it. Of course, we 
submit on the other point I took, that it appears from 
the Act that it is Government policy to treat this as a 
separate matter — that is, the British Railways deficit — by 
carrying it to a separate account by giving power to 
borrow, and also the fact that other surpluses have to be 
taken into account first before determining what has to 
be borrowed, so that it is exclusively a deficit of British 
Railways and shown by Government policy to be some- 
thing to be separately treated, so far as the advances are 
concerned, that they are clearly advances for the purposes 
of British Railways, and therefore something which should 
not be apportioned 

(President): I understand your argument, but I still 
remain with the difficulty of why that is the greater part 
of the expenses included in the £86m. They were British 
Railways expenses ; the greater part of the Stock interest 
is British Railways Stock. 

(Mr. Goff): But not exclusively, and they are appor- 
tioned. What we are saying is that we bring in the total, 
and then we apportion that, because it is not exclusively 
British Railways, but here we have certain items that vve 
take off, because we say they are exclusively British Rail- 
ways, and therefore ought not to be apportioned. 

(President): Bu't by a very simple operation one could 
find out how much of the Stock was British Railways 
Stock. 

(Mr. Goff) : I't is a different approach from the specific 
approach. 

(President) : This is the specific approach ; it is taking 
out something specifically relating to British Railways. 

(Mr. Goff): It is a specific element here in that two 
items, shown on the face of them to be relating exclusively 
to British Railways, are being taken out of the cake before 
cutting it up, but it is not the specific approach of finding 
out where each particular item should go. It is the global 
approach, calculating mathematically how the aggregate 
of the charges should be divided 

(President) : It is a global approach to an amount which 
is being reached after a specific deduction. 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed, yes, and we submit that it is 
justifiable, because the amount which is specifically 
deducted is shown on the face of it to be not part of the 
“ globe ” which has to be divided up. 

I think that was all the information you desired me to 
obtain from Mr. Hill, Sir, at any rate as far as we have 
gone? 

(President): Yes; you anticipated what Mr. Hill told 
you you could say ! In fact, I asked Mr. Hill the question 
at the last Inquiry ; it did not come as a surprise to him. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir ; I have looked at the passage, and 
he did in fact give that explanation. 

(President): Yes, I may ruminate on it. I have never 
been satisfied by the explanation, or by Mr. Winchester. 

(Mr. Goff): You have the explanation and you have 
this element ; so far at any rate it has not been challenged 
by the British Transport Commission. 

Then, Sir, I had made a few general observations about 
British Railways, and I had confined those to my friends ; 
I shall come back later to London Lines. 

I would like you now to come to the real crux of our 
case, which is with regard to the London Transport buses 
and Underground. As you well know. Sir, we say here 
that the Stage 3 increases should be tempered by carrying 
the principle of half-mile and single-stage charging which 
has already been embraced by the Applicants, throughout 
the scale, and you will remember that in the Tables LCC 1 
and LCC 2 we did in fact calculate it over the whole scale. 



although not in detail. We calculated it item by item up 
to 10 or 11 miles, and we took the higher fares. 

(President): Is that in the Fifth Day? I am told it is 
at page 128. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

You see, LCC 1 has specifically included up to 11 miles, 
and then there is a figure for ll| miles up to 30 miles and 
over 30 miles. LCC 2 is calculated up to 10 miles, with 
an addition for other fares, and our submission is that the 
scale should be introduced over the whole — at least, that 
it should be introduced up to the limit to which we have 
actually calculated, which goes quite a long way. 

Our reasons for advancing this are, firstly — I put this 
forward not in order of importance, but as a catalogue — 
that it is a fair and reasonable thing to do, because it 
minimises the extent to which people shall be charged for 
travel that they do not enjoy, and which they are not 
entitled to have, and in those circumstances we submit 
that it is fair and reasonable. 

Secondly, all witnesses agree that increases of fares do 
bring loss of custom, and when you have a cumulative 
effect of increases, it may bring greater losses, and we 
submit that this proposal of ours will soften that blow 
and reduce the likely injury from loss of custom. 

The third reason we put forward is that the ice is 
broken ; the British Transport Commission has accepted 
the principle already as to the mile and a half, and that 
is in operation ; and it has accepted the principle as to 
2| miles and proposes that it should be extended to cover 
that also. 

Perhaps I might ask myself parenthetically: Why stop 
there? Mr. Harbour agreed that there is no magic in the 
difference between miles and 3| miles, and although 
that sort of argument canno't perhaps be pushed too far, 
it is worthy of note that he said in Day 6 at Question 1512 
that 3i miles could be accepted on the railways. I need 
not actually read that question, but as I say, it is in Day 6. 
There .is certainly no logical barrier either at miles or at 
at any other place in the scale. 

W'hat are the objections urged by the Applicants to our 
proposal? First, financial ; they say that it will reduce 
revenue. Of course, that is true ; i't will. But our case is 
'that on the figures and on a proper charge against London 
in respect of its share of Central Charges, it will not reduce 
revenue more than London will stand or more than ought 
fairly to be done. 

Secondly it is said that there are administrative diffi- 
culties ; Mr. Harbour, I think it was, said that it was 
impracticable on the buses — he put it as high as that — 
and that it was undesirable on the Underground. As I 
understood Ms evidence, the reason which made it in his 
view impracticable as to the buses was first the difficulty 
of the conductor getting round the bus in time if you 
introduce the single stage charging, and secondly the in- 
creased likelihood of undercharging. 

(President) : That is the same as the first, really ; it is 
the result of his not getting round. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, it is the result of the first. 

Thirdly, they say there is the added burden on the con- 
ductors in that they would have to memorise more fares. 

Now, Sir, I am coming on to deal with those several 
objections in detail ; would you like me to do that after 
the adjournment? 

(President): Very well, Mr. Goff. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 

(Mr. Goff): When the Tribunal adjourned, Sir, I was 
about to reView the objections which have been put by 
•the Transport Commission to 'the proposed single-stage 
and half-mile charging. 

Dealing with the buses, the first objection in point of 
time is the difficulty of getting round the bus. In our sub- 
mission that is not sound, because the passenger may take 
the 1 l-m'ile or 2|-mile journey at any stage of the route, 
and therefore, so far as the necessity of the conductor’s 
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getting round the bus is concerned, the damage is done 
once it is introduced on the l-}-mile and 2+-miIe stages, 
because as you have the single stages there, you must 
have the conductor going round the bus at all the single 
stages, because, as I say, the passenger can take the 
journey from any place. 

In fact, Mr. Harbour agreed with that ; at Day 6, 
Question 1482, he agreed that the li-miie and 2 *-mile 
stages are where you are likely to get the most congestion 
and most work for the conductor. It is at the bottom of 
the second column of page 124, Sir ; I said at Question 
1481 : “ One other general question before I pass to 
another topic and reserve the rest of it: You have actually 
put it in at 1+ and you propose to put it in at 2i? (A) Yes. 
(Q) Those would be short fares where you are likely to 
get the most congestion and the most work for the con- 
ductor? (A) That is true ; they are fares extensively used.” 

Then at Question 1483: “So you have already done it 
or .proposed to do it in the case of fares extensively used 
where you get the greatest pressure on the conductor? 
(A) Yes — on those two fares, which are heavily used." 

And then the point was taken by Mr. Harbour about 
the risk of undercharging; that is Day 8, Question 2136, 
at the top of the second column of page 166: “(Q) That 
being so, and recognising the existence of that problem, 
would the introduction of the proposed London County 
Council scale of charging affect the problem for better 
or worse? (A) I tthink it would affect it for the worse. 
I feel that single stage charging, which we have already 
introduced at one stage and which we propose to intro- 
duce at another, does lead — and indeed I have some evi- 
dence to support this— to a greater amount of under- 
charging than would exist under one-mile staging. I said 
earlier on, I think under cross-examination ” — this was 
re-examination, Sir — “that the ideal would be for our 
conductors to get around their buses and collect out- 
standing fares at every half-mile stage. We know that 
that is impossible under present traffic conditions, and that 
if they got round once in every two stages, particularly 
when they have five people standing on the lower deck, 
it is not an unreasonable performance. With single scale 
charging, half the fares, once you have passed any parti- 
cular fare point, change, and whereas with mile charging 
if the conductor reaches a passenger who boarded at the 
beginning of the mile — if he reaches him at the beginning 
of the last stage of that mile — he is charged the mile 
charge. If you have a system of single stage charging, 
he would, unless the passenger is scrupulously honest, be 
charged only the half-mile charge. I know we have this 
difficulty with us to-day with the one-and-a-half-mile fare, 
and we shall have it with the two-and-a-half-mile fare if 
and when the proposed scheme at Stage 3 comes in ; but 
it is a system which in my view increases the risk of 
undercharging, and that is one of the reasons why we have 
been reluctant to introduce the half-mile charges to the 
extent that we have and to the extent that we propose.” 

Wih regard to that. Sir, in our submission the over- 
whelming preponderance of the 14 and 24 mile journeys 
draws the sting of that objection, and in support of that I 
rely on the answer I have already quoted, where Mr. 
Harbour said that those were the ones with the greatest 
congestion and the most work for the conductor, and on 
the table of percentages which was put to Mr. Harbour 
at Day 7, Questions 1555 to 1560. 



Extracting those figures, the introduction of the l^-mile 
stage affects 76.57 per cent, of journeys on the Central 
buses, 68.16 per cent, on the Country buses, and 32.82 per 
cent, on the railways ; and the 2£-mile stage gives 88.5 
per cent, for the Central buses, 82.05 per cent, for the 
Country buses, and 49.36 per cent, for the railways. So 
in our submission, Sir, the risk of undercharging cannot 
be regarded seriously when it appears that they have 
already introduced a system of charges which imports that 
risk for journeys which are so high a percentage of the 
whole. 

That left only the objection with regard to the memoris- 
ing. I am constrained to admit that that objection does 
exist ; it is clear from the tables that it would give more 
fares to be memorised. But, we ask ourselves, and we 
ask the Tribunal to consider, is it sufficient as an answer 
to our proposals if the proposal otherwise commends itself 
to the Tribunal for the reasons I have given ; and it must 
always be remembered, Sir, that the Applicants themselves 
have not thought it an objection which would preclude 
them from doing it at H miles ; and indeed, with experi- 
ence of that they have still felt that they could go further 
and introduce it at 2i miles. So in our submission the 
answer is insufficient to exclude the proposition which we 
put forward. So much for the buses. 

Then one has to consider the Underground railways. 
There, there was some suggestion that it would create 
difficulty at the ticket collecting end, but in our submission 
on the evidence that really amounted to very little, and the 
real question was the ticket issuing side of the difficulty. 

( President ): The ticket collecting is another insitance of 
the memory addition as applied to the railways, is it not ? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, I think it is. 

(President): The ticket collector would have to look 
first at the starting station ; he would have to carry in his 
head how much the fare was from the starting station to 
the collecting station. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; Mr. Harbour agreed that there 
was not very much in that in itself, but the real difficulty 
was in regard to the passenger-operated ticket machines 
and the machines in the booking offices controlled by the 
booking clerks. 

The objection, so far as the passanger-operated 
machines are concerned, is not in our submission as 
serious as it might be thought to be at first sight and as 
was suggested, because as I put to Mr. Harbour, prima 
facie if you have two machines and you divide up your 
charges in this way, all you need to do is to alter one 
of them and then you will have one machine for the half- 
stage and the other for the whole. 

Mr. Harbour said that you could not always do that, 
because you might have more than one entrance to the 
station ; but wherever you have two machines of the same 
denomination at each entrance, then of course you could 
get over the difficulty in the way I suggested to Mr. 
Harbour, and you will remember that Oxford Circus 
Station was taken as being a particularly difficult station, 
and it turned out that in point of fact they had two 
machines of the relevant denomination, namely 10d., at 
each entrance. It is not necessary to read that passage, 
but if you want a reference for it, it is the Eighth Day, 
Question 2269. 



I said at Question 1555: “Therefore you have intro- 
duced already, have you not, single fare staging in 76.57 
per cent, of the journeys on your Central buses, and 68.16 
per cent, of the journeys on your Country buses? (A) Yes. 
(Q) If you add the percentage at 7d. that takes you up to 
three miles, and you get then an addition for the railways 
of 16.54 per cent. That is a single item which you see 
actually in the table? (A) Yes. (Q) And that, with the 
previous 32.82 per cent., gives you a total of 49.36 per 
c ® nt -- (A) That is correct. (Q) The same exercise for 
the Central buses gives you an additional 11.93, which 
brings your 76.57 to 88.50? (A) Yes. (Q) And if you do 
the same with the Country buses, you get an additional 
13.89, which produces 82.05 in total? (A) Yes. (Q) So 
that your present proposition is to introduce the single 
staging for half the railway journeys, 88 per cent, of the 
Central road journeys, and 82 per cent, of the Country 
bus service at ordinary fares? (A) Yes, of that order” 



(President): I would sooner read the evidence than go 
to Oxford Circus Station, anyhow. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir; you can read the evidence in the 
comfort of your own home. 

So that in many instances, in our submission, it will not 
m fact create any difficulty at all, because you simply have 
to alter one of two machines, and of course the cost of 
any extra machines that may have to be supplied would 
be off-set by the fact that it is clear that even on their 
own scheme they will have to alter the machines, because 
the machines as at present constituted do not fit the range 
of fares which the Commission are proposing at the third 
stage. 

It was said on the Eighth Day at Question 2186 that if 
there was space, there would be need for 100 new 
machines, because there were 100 single machines of 
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different denominations of lOd. and over, and spread over 
66 stations. They could not all be single machines of 
10d., because there must be more than one single machine 
at some stations to get 100 single machines into 66 stations. 

( President ): That seems one of the few mathematical 
facts upon which we can all be agreed, Mr. Goff ! 

(Mr. GofJ ): Yes, indeed, Sir; I advanced that one with 
great confidence — I think even I must be right on that. 

That being so, we submit that it does not at all follow 
that it will be necessary to provide 100 new machines, 
because for some of the rarer ones above lOd. it might 
be quite sufficient to alter the single machine. 

One must remember in that connection. Sir, that the 
evidence is that these machines are provided for the 
busiest fares, and therefore it might well be that it would 
be sufficient to continue with a single machine of a 
different denomination, either keeping it as it was for the 
new half-mile stage, or increasing it by Id. for the new 
full-mile stage. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the machines operated 
by the booking clerks ; there you have the Table BH 32 
on the Eighth Day at page 177. That, as far as it goes, 
undoubtedly is again a point against me, and I must face 
it; but once again I ask the question: Is that a sufficient 
reason for excluding our proposition, if the proposition 
otherwise commends itself to the Tribunal? In any event, 
of course, that could be reduced to some extent, although 
admittedly it would be an expensive matter, by having 
machines which would produce more than ten separate 
prices of ticket. 

So far, Sir, I have dealt with it in this way: I have 
given the reasons why we submit that the suggestion we 
have put forward ought to be adopted, and I have sub- 
mitted the administrative objections ; that leaves the 
financial objection, and of course we see that our proposal 
will reduce the yield, but we submit that the problem 
comes down to this : First of all, is the surplus which they 
have estimated for the future year, the surplus of £2.1m. 
shown in AE 3, understated? That is one approach. 
Secondly, is the £2.1 m. more than is required? I invite 
the Tribunal to consider those two aspects of this matter. 

As to the first one, whether the estimate for the future 
year of £2.1m. is understated, the first part of that problem 
is, of course, the question upon which I addressed the 
Tribunal at length this morning as to the question of the 
proper mode of charging Central Charges. I do not want 
•to take up time going through the argument or discussion 
on that again, but perhaps I might review the position. 

In the calculation of AE 3 which produced the £2.1 m., 
the Commission have taken as Central Charges the figure 
of £7.0m. They say that they got that, not at any rate 
exclusively from AE 5 or AE 6, but in part by agreement 
•between themselves and the London Transport Executive. 
That does not, with respect, bind either the Tribunal or 
the Objectors, and one must test it against the figures 
which have been put in. If you take AE 5, the figure for 
1961 is £6. 8m., and for 1962 it is £7.4m. If you take 
Exhibit AE6, it is rather higher, at £7.0m. for 1961 and 
£7. 55m. for 1962. 

But if you take SWH 8, which was our global approach, 
the continuation of SWH 1 and SWH 2, then the figures 
for 1961 and 1962 are £6.0m. and £6.5m. respectively ; 
and even if you take SWH 4, which at the risk of repeating 
myself I would respectfully remind the Tribunal that we 
put that up only as a counter to their Exhibit AE 6 and 
not as our first spearhead of attack, you get for 1961, 
£6.3m. and for 1962, £6.8m. 

We say that the result of all that is to increase the 
estimated surplus by half a million pounds. The reason 
we say that is that we take our figure of £6.5m. for 1962 
from SWH 8, which is a reduction of half a million pounds 
compared with the £7.0m. taken by the Commission for 
the purposes of thelir estimate, and we say at least by 
£0.2m. — and that is if you take the higher figure of 
£6.8m. from our SWH 4 and compare that with the £7.0m. 

That is the first part of the question of whether the 
surplus is understated, depending upon the question of the 
proper calculation of Central Charges. 



The second factor to whioh we invite the Tribunal’s 
attention here is the question of whether enough has been 
allowed for increased revenue by regularity of schedules 
due to the increased number of staff which are now 
available. You will remember. Sir, that that was a matter 
upon which my learned friend Mr. MacLaren cross- 
examined Mr. Harbour ; it is a longish passage beginning 
with Question 1944 on the Eighth Day. 

C President ): You are adopting Mr. MacLaren’s clients’ 
case on that pon't? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, I am. I have informed my learned 
friend what I propose to say about it, so I hope that I 
shall at least not say anything that he would not wish 
me to say. 

(President): And he can adopt your adoption? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, or of course he can reject it. 

It is beginning at Question 1944, which is at the foot 
of the first column of page 160, ad it goes right through 
■to Question 2006, which was the end of the cross- 
examination just above the break in the page where the 
cross-examination by Mr. Vine begins on page 162. 

You will, of course — at least I hope and expect you 
will — read that passage in full, and I do not wish to take 
up your time by doing that now ; but I had, as I have 
in some of the other longer passages, marked what 
appeared to be the salient features of the long passage 
of cross-examination, and if one starts with Question 1944 
and 1945, you will see that Mr. MacLaren says: “I think 
I will leave that matter. Could I now turn to the effect 
in pounds, shillings and pence of the changes of volume 
of traffic on London Transport, the mileage Changes and 
the like, and it might be best if I asked you to look 
at your own Table BH21. Would you look at the line 
comparing 1959 with the original budget” — Table BH21, 

I think, is bound up at the end of the Third Day; it is 
at the foot of page 47. 

“Would you look at the line comparing 1959 with 
the original budget. You have ‘ Other causes (mainly 
effect of lower mileage) minus £0.2m.’ Could you say 
how that £0.2m. is constituted? What I should like to 
know is what part of it is lost mileage, first. (A) What 
I am doing here in this Exhibit BH 21 is to compare, 
in the first part of it, the actual 1959 receipts With the 
original budget of £78.3m., and there is a difference 
between those two figures of £lm., which is almost 
entirely attributable to the effect of fares increases. The 
other causes of minus £0.2m. are made up of a number 
of different reasons, and I have not got amongst my 
papers the details analysis ; but the effect of the lower 
mileage would constitute the bulk of that, the major part 
of the £0.2m. (Q) Would that lower mileage be mainly 
lost mileage between budget and actual experience? 
(A) We are dealing with the year 1959? Yes, it would 
•mainly have been that 

So that that is lost mileage in 1959 to a figure of £0.2m., 
the lost mileage being the bulk of it. 

Then in Questions 1949 and 1950, my learned friend 
dealt with the year 1960 ; in the answer to Question 1948, 
Mr. Harbour said: “We are dealing with a larger 
difference here, £0.6m.” Then he was asked: “Have you 
the breakdown of that? ” and he said: “The breakdown 
of that has just been handed to me. The figures I 
originally had when I complied this table show that the 
£0.6m. is constituted as follows: There was a reduction 
of roundly £lm. on buses due to lost mileage, and an 
increase of roundly £600,000 on our railways due to a 
transfer of traffic, we think, from the bus services which 
during 1960 were suffering from a very heavy staff 
shortage which produced an unpleasant degree of 
irregularity. Those two figures are the main constituent 
elements of the £0.6m. shown in BH21. (Q) Minus £lm. 
plus £0.6m. gives me minus £0.4m. ; is that right? (A) I 
rounded my figure of £lm. off. There was an estimated 
loss of £lm. on Central buses, and there is another 
£200,000 on trolly-buses, that is £1,200,000, and then you 
get the £0.6m. addition on the railways which, I think, 
produces a net reduction of £0.6m. as shown in the 
Exhibit ”. 

So that for 1960 one gets the gross loss of £1.2m. less 
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the increase on the railways of £0.6m., giving a net of 

£0.6m. 

Then in question 1973 on page 161 Mr. Harbour 
attributes a substantia] part of that loss of 1.2m. to dis- 
ruption of schedules: “Would you attribute a substantial 
part of that heavy loss on your road vehicles of £1.2m. 
to this disturbance of schedules?”, and his answer is: “To 
this lost mileage, yes ”. 

Then in question 1989 Mr. MacLaren says: “I would 
like just to take your mind back one step to AE2, line 
H ’ — that is on page 43 — “ Here we see a comparison 
between the 1959 budget and the actual, and there is an 
increase in the overtime and rest-day working over the 
budget of £0.6m., and between 1959 and 1960 an actual 
increase of £0.4m., and you are now saying that that 
figure will go up again? (A) I think it will. (Q) And 
you are paying that price, are you, in order that your 
schedules may be kept up? (A) No, in order that we 
may give London an adequate bus service. (Q) You 
cannot have it both ways, Mr. Harbour ; you have agreed 
with me that if the bus service is unreliable, those are 
exactly the conditions which lose traffic? (A) Yes. 
(Q) And it is unreliable because you have not the staff 
to operate it and for no other reason ; is that right? 
(A) Ignoring the effect of traffic congestion, that is right. 
(Q) Yes, I follow, but that is right. Is it not important, 
therefore, that your services should be scheduled so that 
the staff you employ can in fact operate them without 
further running down of services? (A) That is important 
and that is our objective. (Q) Very well ; is it not possible 
of achievement? (A) I think it is. (Q) Do you expect 
to achieve it? (A) We do. (Q) Would you expect from 
that a substantial benefit in receipts? (A) I would expect 
some benefit from it”. 

Then on the next page my learned friend said at 
question 1997: “We know the loss; it is £1.2m. less, as 
you think, and it may well be so, the transfer to the 
Underground. What would you expect the benefit to be? 
(A) I am not following your question as to whether you 
are asking me to quantify the additional receipts that 
London Transport would receive if they worked a full 
scheduled service. (Q) No, not at all ; I am asking you 
what benefit you would expect to achieve from running 
regular schedules instead of what, as everyone knows, 
has been the experience of London Transport in 1960, 
services that are badly run down? (A) We would expect 
an increase in our revenue. (Q) Of how much? (A) We 
would expect also a loss of some of the revenue which 
has gone to the Underground system as a consequence 
of the deficiencies in the bus system. (Q) Yes, but how 
would you quantify it? (A) I should want to see this 
happen before I can quantify it; it is an extremely 
difficult thing to do. In submitting my estimate of budget 
receipts for 1961, I did explain that I was working largely 
•in the dark, and this is one of the most difficult proposi- 
tions to quantify. (Q) You see, it is not as if it were a 
low figure ; it is a figure of the order of £1 .Om.? (A) It 
might be. (Q) And you have very carefully quantified 
for us figures of much small dimensions than that. (A) 
Yes — in retrospect. (Q) No, in forecast. In all fairness 
to yourself, Mr. Harbour, you have shown us how one 
year might be balanced with another, and how to take 
the assessment forward into the next year. (A) I have 
done my best, yes. (Q) I am sure you have. Now here 
•is a large figure which you have found from experience 
has happened; you have your minus from 1959 to 1960, 
and now I am asking you for an estimate for the plus? 
(A) I am afraid I cannot help you. (Q) but there will 
be something. (A) Yes, the figures I have submitted here. 
(Q) Yes — 'there will be something? (A) There will be 
something, and it might be substantial. It might be in 
the order of £1 .0m., but I doubt it 

So one is left with this. Sir, that owing to the staff 
shortages there was lost mileage of a substantial order 
in 1959 and 1960 ; we have Mr. Harbour’s evidence that 
the staff position has improved and is continuing to 
improve; we have in the estimates allowances for paying 
rest-day working and overtime to enable the schedules to 
be maintained and a proper regularity of services to be 
provided; we have Mr. Harbour’s evidence that that is 
the objective, that it is a possible objective and that it 
is one he expects to achieve — that is in question 1995 — 
and we have him conceding that from that it follows 



that there will be a substantial figure, and I think he 
added the £1.0m. which was put to him ; he said. “ There 
will be something, and it might be substantial. It might 
be in the order of £I.0m., but I doubt it”, and that is 
not reflected in any way in the receipts for the future 
year. The lost mileage comes into account; the added 
expense of the overtime comes into account but there 
is no allowance to be made for the prospect that they will 
be able, both by increased staff which they are now 
getting and by the overtime and rest-day working, to work 
better schedules, Which will produce something which 
might be substantial and which might be of the order of 
£1 .0m. 

( President ): You have, of course, figures for the receipts 
'in 1961, so far as we have got? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ) : We have actuals. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, but one is translating that into terms 
of the future year. 

Then there is the other side of the picture, whether 
£2.1m. is really required. Here we come back to What 
I said when I began today, that that is a question of 
London Transport having a proper working surplus. 

Mr. Hill has given his evidence, in which he said that 
he is clear that it should not be less than £1.0m. but 
that it should not exceed £1.5m. I rely there upon the 
evidence which he gave on the Ninth Day, question 2782 
to 2792, on page 190. I said: “I want you now to 
direct your mind to the question of the London Transport 
Executive reserves. Have you any view on that subject 
as to the desirability of aiming at a reserve, and if so 
about its size? (A) Yes. I have no new views, they 
are only the views that I have expressed before, and, 
briefly, they can be put in this way: (1) That, of course, 
reserves are always desirable things if you can get them 
painlessly or without causing too much pain. I think 
we all like to have reserves, and, certainly it would be a 
very good thing if London Transport had sizeable 
reserves. There is no question about that. (2) If, 
however, you can only get those reserves by losing your 
•best reserve of all, namely your custom, quite obviously 
there is a point where it is undesirable to sacrifice your 
custom for the purpose of just having more money in the 
bank, and it is a matter of judgment Where that point 
arises 

Then I asked : “ You have considered the evidence 
which has been given by the British Transport Commis- 
sion and you have considered your own evidence. What, 
in your opinion as a financial adviser, would be the right 
figure to aim at as regards London Transport Executive 
having regard to the actual facts with which we have to 
deal? (A) Well, I cannot think that because of the 
sacrifice of custom it was desirable to aim at anything 
above £l]m. I realise this is not a mathematical calcula- 
tion, it is a matter of judgment”. 

Then I said: “But as a financial adviser, that is your 
opinion? ”, and the answer is “ Yes ”. That is a matter 
of opinion, and it may be said that the interim Order 
of the Tribunal envisaged a surplus of £2.5m. — you have 
yourself observed that in the course of today. Sir — 'but 
times have changed since then, not for the better; there 
have been these increases and quite apart from that aspect 
it comes back again to the Tribunal. In our submission 
it is a matter of urgent consideration as to how far 
further custom is going to be lost by increases. Increases 
to meet increased working costs are no doubt inevitable, 
but when it comes to increases to provide a surplus, in 
modern conditions one should aim, in our submission, 
at a minimum of surplus because one must aim at a 
minimum injury to goodwill and a minimum loss of 
custom. 

My learned friend has reminded me, and I am much 
obliged to him for it, that I should have read a little 
further when I was reading at page 190. I stopped at 
question 2791, and I should have read question 2792: 
“ That is an opinion given, is it, having regard to ” 

( President ): That is his experience with the Traffic 
Commissioners of public service vehicles ; I do not think 
that matters very much, Mr. Goff. 
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{Mr. Goff): But it is something he met with in actual 
experience ; it is not purely theoretical. He does say : 
“ My advice to municipal undertakings has always been to 
aim at only reasonable reserves 

( President ): It would be my advice too; if it comforts 
anybody, I advise anybody to do anything that is reason- 
able. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, and we submit that no less than 
£1.0m. and no more than £1.5m. is reasonable in all the 
circumstances. 

Having dealt in those two ways with the question of 
Central Charges and the question of improved revenue by 
better maintenance of schedules, and with Mr. Hill’s views 
as to what is a reasonable reserve, I would ask you now to 
consider the figure of loss by the introduction of the 
London County Council scheme and how that fits in with 
the estimates. You will remember, Sir, that the aggregate 
figure of loss in respect of the L.C.C. scheme came out 
to a sum of £873,101 ; that has been carried out to the 
extraordinary limit of an odd £1, but there it is; and you 
will remember how it was arrived at. 

There were the tables LCC 1 and LCC2 at pages 128 
and 129, which gave detailed calculations for the road 
services and the Underground. Then we took a percentage 
for the coaches ; that was a percentage of the actual 
figures. Then we added to that an approximate figure 
for the loss on season tickets and you will remember that 
all the figures were accepted by Mr. Harbour in the course 
of my cross-examination, so that it was unnecessary for 
me to lead any evidence on that point ; so therefore the 
figure of £873,101 stands, with this small qualification in 
our favour, that Mr. Harbour agreed that that figure was 
a little on the high side because there were no allowances 
in our calculations for the child element and therefore the 
loss would be slightly less than appeared on the face of 
the calculations. 

I do not think I need read the passage where that 
occurs, but the reference to it is on the Seventh Day at 
questions 1769 to 1771. We say that that is well covered 
on the figures in this way ; first we have the savings which 
I have been arguing before you on the Central Charges 
calculation which we put at £0.5m. or at least £0.2m. ; 
then we have a saving of £0.5m., or £0.6m. as a minimum, 
if the reserve at which the Transport Commission were 
aiming, namely £2.1m., be reduced to a maximum of 
£1.5m. Then over and above that we get the prospect of 
increased revenue from better schedules, the point which 
was developed in cross-examination by my learned friend 
Mr. MacLaren. 

That leaves for consideration the question of London 
Lines, and there we say that our scale should be intro- 
duced as to day returns on the basis of assimilation, 
because as you well know the day returns were introduced 
in the fourth schedule of the Scheme to assimilate the 
London Lines to the buses and the Underground. 

We say that the proposed increase of London Lines 
season tickets should not be allowed at all. Our reasons 
for that are these : First you will remember that no other 
increase from 1952 onwards has produced a result in 
which the net yield has been such a small proportion of 
the gross ; that is set out in Table SWH 9, which is on 
page 153 of the Seventh Day. 

lit was put 'to Mr. Harbour in cross-examination on the 
Eighth Day at question 1839 ; there was some discussion 
about whether it was 3 11 per cent or 3-03 per cent, and 
then at question 1839 I say: “Would you agree that this 
table, SWH 9 column 7, does show that no other applica- 
tion for season ticket increases from 1952 onwards has 
produced a result in which the net yield has been such a 
small proportion of the gross ? (A) I would agree that. 
(Q) And it 5s the fact, is it not? It not only appears on 
the table, hut it is the fact? (A) Yes. (Q) So, in other 
words, that means so large a loss of customers for so small 
a return; is that the right way of putting it? (A) I do 
not think it is. The loss of customers fis 3 ■ 0 per cent. ; I 
do not describe that as ‘ so large a loss of customers,’ but 
it is a question of degree.” 

There is the question of degree, that the fact us, and it 
■is acknowledged to be, that no other increase from 1952 
onwards has produced a result where the net is so small a 



proportion of the gross, and it is quite clear that it repre- 
sents a 3 per cent, loss of custom. 

It appears from Mr. Hill’s evidence on the Ninth Day at 
question 2726 that the first increase under the Order in 
the Spring of 1960 produced a loss of 3 0 per cent, and 
the second increase of January, 1961, will produce a loss 
of a further 2-0 per cent, and now they are budgeting for 
a loss of 3 • 0 per cent, more, so that is a total of 1 1 per 
cent, in that short time. 

I am told. Sir, that my arithmetic is as bad as usual ; 
my learned friend points out that it should ibe 8 per cent. 
— that is the loss in that short period. 

Then, Sir, you will remember this further factor that we 
put forward and which we respectfully submit is right. 
That is that 'it does not really stop with the loss of custom 
on London Lines because this loss of custom represents 
people who either do not come to London at all or who 
come to London by other means of transport. 'If they do 
that then you will lose the transport on the buses and the 
Underground which you can otherwise expect when those 
people who come up on London Lines are left at one 
of the London termini and have to get from there to their 
place of business. There may be some who would walk, 
but many of them obviously would go on by Underground 
or bus. 

If they do not come at all obviously they would be lost ; 
and if they come up by scooter or by car then they will 
take their scooter or their car as near their place of work 
as parking space permits and it is extremely unlikely, in 
our submission, that they would then require a bus or the 
Underground to get from the place where they left the 
vehicle to their office. 

Then it 'is to be remembered that this money is in our 
submission not required 'to meet rising costs or wage 
increases ; it is going towards producing not a real reserve 
but some surplus which will be swallowed up in ithe 
general deficit of British Railways, and although you have 
made your observations on that and have been good 
enough to tell me what is in your mind about it this 
morning, we do still say that whether or not season tickets 
should be increased to produce this small yield with a 
heavy loss of custom is a reasonable thing, what has to 
be considered against the background is that you cannot 
'build up on London Lines a real reserve in the sense of 
actual money that you have in hand for use ; it only goes 
to reduce, not the deficit on London, but the general deficit 
on British Railways. 

I have the reference to Mr. Winchester’s evidence where 
he conceded that that would 'in fact 'be so ; I do not think 
I need read it out, but it is on the Fourth Day at question 
184 to 188, and that it is so in fact 'I respectfully submit 'is 
self-evident. 

{President) : One only has to look at the accounts. 

{Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

{President): Bu't the same is true for the surplus of 
London Transport ; it will in fact go to reduce the Com- 
mission’s deficit. 

{Mr. Goff): That is true, Sir, and that is why one is 
really getting a little artificial in the question of building up 
reserves. The 'important question is how much custom will 
be lost, and it should be kept, in our submission, at a 
minimum so as not to 'injure the goodwill of the public 
and not to lose custom, just to get a surplus which is 
unreal, not only for London Lines, 'but everywhere. 

Quite apart from tha't aspect of 'the matter of what the 
surplus wSI'1 be if produced, in our submission on the figures 
as they stand, there is once again sufficient to meet the loss 
which would be made by abandoning this season ticket 
increase and the further loss of £100,000 which is the loss 
on day returns by the introduction of the L.C.C. Scale. 
We did not in fact put forward any figures for that 
particular element of loss, but Mr. Harbour did say that 
it was hiis own figure, and therefore it probably will not be 
quarrelled with ; that appears on the Eighth Day at 
Question 2256. I need not read that question. Sir ; I 
merely pause to turn back to Exhibit BH 28 on page 56, so 
that the Tribunal will have in its mind what the direct loss 
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>ment by introducing cheaper fares which at least hold 
revenue and may well increase it. 

President ) : On that view of the facts our duty would 
to fix the lower fares as being the maxima. 

Mr. MacLaren): I think that could be argued, but no- 
: is putting it before you now. It could be said, of 
irse that leaving the Commission unshackled as to any 
uctions they wished to make in fares for special reasons 



is entirely met by fixing maxima such as the Commission 
are now asking for in this particular case in the London 
area. I think I am only seeking to put before you what 
is the Commission’s own view. 

(President): I quite agree. No-one has ever fully argued 
before us what are the criteria reference to which maxima 
are to be fixed. In the Freight Charges Scheme a criterion 
was put before us which we accepted, but not in the case 
of Passenger Charges. 



(Adjourned to Monday morning at 11 a.m.) 



CORRIGENDA 



oceedings Fourth Day— Monday 13th February, 1961 
ge 59, column 2, question 5, line 3— for “£32m.” read 
“ £32 -9m ” 

ge 60, column 1 , question 26, line 4 — for “ estimation 
read “ intention ” 

ge 62, column 2, question 113, line 7 — for “with that” 
read “ was that ” 

ge 62, column 2, question 117, next last line— for “ Mr. 

Richards ” read “ Mr. Winchester ” 
ige 63, column 2, question 138, line 10 — for “economies 
read “ economics ” 

ige 63, column 2, question 143, line 11— for “ from the” 
read “ and ” 

age 67, column 1, question 224, line 1— delete “Mr. 
MacLaren ” 

age 67, column 1, question 234, line 4— for “can” read 
“could”, delete “it varied to”, for raise read 
“ raised ” 

age 67, column 2, question 235, line 1 — delete “ through 
any violation ” insert “ only at the volition 
age 67, column 1, question 238, line 5— for “efficiency 
of ” read “ deficiency on ” 

'age 70, column 1, question 313, line 14 — for “respect’ 
read “ receipt ” 

’age 70, column 2, question 324, line 3— for “ additional 
in ” read “ in addition to ” 

’age 71, column 1, question 325, line 3— after “cash 
allowance for ” insert “ scheduled ” 

’age 71, column 1, question 326, line 1 — delete 
“ scheduled ” before “labour running” 

’age 71, column 1, questions 335, line 1— for “33 times” 
read “ 33,000 times ” 

Page 72, column 2, question 372, line — for 
1960 ” read “ 1960 and 1961 ” 

Page 72, column 2, question 374, line 5— for “ 
read “ Loan £4 -49m.” 



“1960 and 
“ Line 4.49 ” 



Page 85, column 1, question 639, line 4 — for “ Volume 15 ” 
read “Column 15 ” 

Page 85, column 2, question 666, line 3— for “ at ” read 
“ to ” 

Page 86, column 1, question 673, line 6 — after “ calculations 
are ” delete “ not ” 

Page 86, column 1, question 678, line 11 — after £6- 2m., 
insert “ in 1960 £6 -5m.,” 

Page 86, column 1, question 682, line 1 — for “ 1961 ” read 
“ 1960” 

Page 87, column 1, question 710, line 7 — for “the” read 
“ this ’’ 

Page 87, column 2, question 726, line 2 — for “ Paragraphs 
read “ Columns ” 

Page 89, column 1, question 754, line 18 — for "£3-4m.” 
read “ £3 • 14m.” 

Page 93, column 1, question 852, line 8-9— for “half a 
year’s interest on the balance of deficit ” read “ half 
a year's interest on the interest on balance of deficit ” 

Page 95, column 1, question 899, line 2 — for “Page 67” 
read “ Page 56 ” 

Page 97, column 1, question 954, line 1 — before “have” 
insert “I” 

Proceedings Sixth Day— Thursday, 1 6th February, 1961 

Page 106, column 1, question 993, line 6— for “non- 
depreciating ” read “ non-depreciated ” 

Page 106, column 2, question 1003, line 5 — for “ line (e) ” 
read “ line (c)” 

Page 110, question 1097, line 4 — for “season” read 
“ return ” 

Page 112, question 1157, line 4 — after “in” insert “plant” 

Page 112, question 1164, line 4 — for “roundabout” read 
“ runabout ” 

Page 114, question 1216, line 4— before “between” insert 
“ and ” 

Page 115, question 1265, last line— before “ worries ” insert 



Page 72, column 2, question 381, line 3 — for “ 1958 ” read 
“ 1948” 

Page 73, column 1, question 382, line 1 — for “Exhibit 
BJ.16” read “Exhibit PJ.16 ” 

Page 73, column 1, question 386, line 4 — 'for “ 1958 ” read 
“ 1948 ” 

Page 73, column 1 , question 390, line 6 — for “ in the way ” 
read “ in that way ” 

Page 74, column 1, question 413, line 2— for “ 1958/60” 
read “ 1948/60 ” 

Page 74, column 1, question 421, line 6 — 'for “had” read 
“ have ” 

Page 76, column 2, question 489, line 1— for “ 1948/59” 
read “ 1948/57 ” 

Proceedings Fifth Day— Wednesday, 15th February, 1961 

Page 82, column 2, question 587, line 2 — for “ circulation ” 
read “ calculation ” 

Page 84, column 1, question 611, line 5 — for “£03m.” read 
“£0 • 3m.” 



“ office ” 

Page 116, question 1275, lines 3 and 4 — for “ Main Lines 
read “ May level ” 

Page 117, question 1319, penultimate line— for “there” 
read “ then ” 

Page 117, question 1322, line 2— for “main" read “ May” 

Page 119, question 1377, column 2, line 21 — after “ gained ” 
add “ again ” 

Page 120, question 1382, column 1, line 9— for “60,000” 
read “ 600,000 ” 

Page 120, question 1394, column 2, line 1 — for “£86,900” 
read “£86,900,000” 

Page 121, question 1406, column 1, line 9 — for “ examing ” 
read “ examining ” 

Page 121, question 1412, column 2, line 9 — delete “ indicates 
that ” 

Page 121, question 1412, column 2, line 10— for “ they were 
induced in ” read “ were in ” 

Page 121, question 1416, column 2, line 11 — add 
“previously ” before “ trend ” 
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Page 122, question 1426, column 1, line 2 — for “British” 
read “London” 

Page 122, question 1429, column 1, line 4 — after “sorry" 
add “ if ” 

Page 123, question 1445, column 1, line 6 — after 
“ experience ” add “ , ” 

Page 123, question 1446, column 1, line 3 — for “26” read 
“29” 

Page 123, question 1449, column 1, line 12 — for “that 
they ” read “ that the undertaking ” 

Page 124, question 1477, column 2, line 5 — for “ 190 ” read 
“134” 

Page 124, question 1480, column 2, line 1 — for “known” 
read “know” 

Page 125, question 1483, column 1, line 3 — for “oh” read 
“ on ” 

Page 125, question 1487, column 1, line 6 — for “ there is 
a ” read “ there is not a ” 

Page 125, question 1490, column 1, line 2 — for “It is the 
view ” read “ It is our view ” 

Page 125, question 1490, column 1, line 5 — for “long” 
read “longer” 

Page 125, question 1495, column 1, line 2 — delete “ strictly ’’ 

Page 125, question 1496, column 2, line 4 — for 
“ £2,128,000 ” read “ £2,129,000 ” 

Page 125, question 1499, column 2, line 2 — for “ this” read 
“ that ” 

Page 126, question 1520, column 1, line 2 — for “status” 
read “ stations ” 

Page 126, question 1521, column 1, line 2 — for “it has” 
read “ they have ” 

Page 126, question 1521, column 1, line 2 — for “ that much ” 
read “ more ” 



Proceedings Seventh Day — Friday, \lth February, 1961 

Page 131, question 1530, column 2, line 3 — for “ doube” 
read “ double ” 

Page 135, question 1638, column 2, line 2 — for “say” read 
“ add ” 

Page 135, question 1642, column 2, line 4 — for “they” 
read “you” 

Page 137, question 1671, column 1, last line — for “go to 
lOd” read “ go to lid.” 

Page 137, question 1673, column 1, line 8 — for “making 
that ” read “ making an ” 

Page 138, question 1698, column 1, line 5 — for “ concede” 
read “made” 

Page 140, question 1756, column 1, line 5 — for “isue” 
read “issue” 

Page 140, question 1760, column 2, line 2 — for “£270,000 ” 
read “ £2,070,000 ” 

Page 141, question 1774, column 1, line 7 — for “small” 
read “ smaller ” 

Page 142, question 1784, column 1, line 6 — delete “ 16 ” 

Page 142, question 1787, column 1, line 11 — for “from” 
read “form” 



Page 143, question 1817, column 2, line 3 — for “has” read 
“ have ” 

Page 149, Exhibit BH28, Appendix D, column 11 — insert 
“ 1 % against other fares ” 

Proceedings Eighth Day — Monday, 20th February, 1961 
Page 156, question 1853, column 2, line 1 — for 

“ cotemplates ” read “ contemplates ” 

Page 158, question 1887, column 1, last line — for “are 
into ” read “ operate in ” 

Page 158, question 1894, column 1, line 16 — for “one” 
read “us” 

Page 158, question 1901, column 2, line 2 — for “snigle” 
read “single” 

Page 160, question 1940, column 1, line 20 — for 

“£250,000” read “£280,000” 

Page 160, question 1957, column 2, line 1 — for “£lm.” 
read “£0.1m." and for “£2m.” read “£0.2m.” 

Page 161, question 1974, column 1, line 4 — for 

“ irregularly ” read “ regularity ” 

Page 162, question 2000, column 1, lines 1, 2 and 6 — for 
“ quantitfy ” read “ quantify ” 

Page 163, question 2061, column 2, line 3 — for 

“ surronding ” read “ surrounding ” 

Page 163, question 2063, column 2, line 3 — for “most” 
read “ much ” 

Page 1 64, question 2087, column 2, line 6 — for “ railway ” 
read “rolling” 

Page 164, question 2091, column 2, line 6 — after “for” 
add “ (Witness) ” 

Page 164, question 2091, column 2, line 7 — delete “ not” 
Page 166, question 2130, column 1, line 3 — for “on” read 
“ one ” 

Page 166, question 2136, column 2, line 17 — for “single” 
read “ mile ” 

Page 167, question 2152, column 1, line 5 — for “ wa ” read 
“ we ” 

Page 168, question 2178, column 1, line 4 — for 
“ movement ” read “ movements ” 

Page 168, question 2190, column 2, Line 2 — for “stations” 
read “ cases ” 

Page 169, question 2216, column 1, line 2 — for “ HB ” read 
“ BH” 

Page 169, question 2229, column 2, line 2 — delete “)” 
Page 169, question 2238, column 2, line 2 — for “ it is ” read 
“ there are ” 

Page 169, question 2240, column 2, line 4 — after “ No." 
add “ ; ” 

Page 170, question 2266, column 2, line 9 — for “River" 
read “ Rover ” 

Page 170, question 2268, column 2, line 2 — for “inquires” 
read “ inquiries ” 

Procedings Tenth Day — Wednesday, 22nd February, 1961 

Page 221, column 2, exhibit AE 8 — after Item No. 6, for 
“ Miscellaneous Central Charges (VI-5) ” read 
“ Miscellaneous Central Charges (IV-5) ” 
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MONDAY, 6th MARCH, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. {President) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS. Esq., O.B.E. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
erf Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 



Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 



{Mr. MacLaren ): May it please you, Sir; when we 
adjourned on Friday I was seeking to refer to the general 
situation of the Commission in relation to the present 
Application, and I think I had referred to the authoritative 
view of the Government on the unusual measures that need 
to be taken in relation to British Railways, and as we 
know, unusual measures have already been taken in the 
special provision made for funding the modernisation and 
the deficits of British Railways as distinct from the other 
undertakings. 

On the other side, so far as that is concerned, the other 
undertakings other than British Railways, have been 
making a creditable contribution to the income of the 
Commission as a whole. As you remember, the figure 
given by Mr. Winchester was a £10m. surplus for the year 
1959. I asked him a little further on that, and I would 
like to refer to it, on the Fourth Day at page 66, Q. 214 : 
“ You were giving figures for the fall-out of the year 1960 
for the British Transport Commission as a whole ; are you 
able to give me a figure for the expected income for the 
year 1960 for other activities as a whole — the net income 
for other activities? (A) It would not be very different 
from what it was in 1959. (Q) Would it be about £10m. ? 
(A) Yes. I have not the precise figure with me, but it is 
of that order within a million or so.” I hope to show 
presently that in the year 1960 the contribution from 
London Transport was up on 1959, and that “million or 
so ” may mean a slight increase on the surplus. 

But keeping to the general picture, I am referring to 
this because it shows that British Railways aside, the other 
activities are in a reasonably healthy condition and are 
providing altogether a useful surplus. So far as that 
surplus is contributed by the similar services, that is to 
say road passenger services owned by the Commission, it 
is being provided at the fares which I discussed on Friday, 
fares that are in the region of early-morning fares. So 
far as it is being contributed by the British Road Services 
it is being contributed at rates which are fixed by a highly 
competitive industry. I mention that in passing because 
there is a useful contribution from that source. So far as 
this Inquiry is concerned, the road services outside London 
are contributing this surplus in those circumstances, and 
it does seem to me to be relevant in considering the contri- 
bution to the British Transport Commission from the 



London Transport Executive to bear in mind the cost of 
it to the passengers in relation to the cost of the surplus 
from other services outside the London Area. 

It may also be relevant in this general consideration 
just to mention that the coaching services’ contribution, 
though small, has risen, whereas the freight services’ con- 
tribution has fallen. That becomes plain from questions 
on the same page to which I have just referred, a little 
lower down, when I asked in Q.216 : “ You were good 
enough to give the contribution to joint expenses by 
coaching services and freight services in 1958 ; have you 
a figure for the contribution by freight services in 1959?,” 
and at Q.217 the witness said : “ I said in about the fourth 
paragraph that it would be slightly down on the £60m., 
and I do not think I can improve on that ; the figures are 
not precise within £2.0m. or £3m. (Mr. MacLaren) : No, 

1 quite follow. What about 1960? (A) That would be 
still lower, but again how much lower I am not sure ...” 
Then he says he is not anxious to give precise figures. 

So the picture is created here that while the contribution 
from the coaching services to joint expenses has risen from 
£20m. in 1958 to something between £25m. and £30m. in 
1959 and something between £25m. and £30m. in 1960, 
the contribution from the freight services has been 
declining. 

If I may now turn to the situation of London Trans- 
port, I have made myself a sum of the figures for 1960, 
1961 and the future year on the basis of the charges that 
have been authorised during that period. For 1960, from 
AE3, there is a figure of gross receipts of £82m„ which 
has to be increased by £1.7m. for the effect of fares in- 
creases in that year. That addition of fares increases of 
£1.7m. gives a gross receipt of £83.7m. The working ex- 
penses are given as £77.2m., and that gives a net traffic 
receipt of £6.5m. adding net receipts from commercial 
advertising, giving a total net receipt of £8m. 

Just pausing there, that is a creditable out-turn ; it is 
very nearly every tenth penny on the gross revenue. On 
any showing that provides a surplus, and on Mr. Hill’s 
figure of Central Charges it provides a surplus of £2jm. 
But leaving side for a moment the question of Central 
Charges, there is a contribution to the funds of the British 
Transport Commission in 1960 of £8m., which is plainly 
a good figure, 
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The same calculation in 1961 gives, by AE3, gross re- 
ceipts of £82.2m., with a fares increase this time of £5.1m., 
giving £87.3m. gross receipts. The working expenses for 
1961 are £0.3m. less than those shown for the future year, 
that is £8 1.7m., giving a net traffic receipt of £5.6m., net 
receipts from other sources £1.6m., and a contribution to 
the Commission of £7.2m. on those figures. 

(Mr. Poole): That is for the future year, not 1961? 

(Mr. MacLaren): That is 1961. 

( President ): Where do you get the working expenses 
figure? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): The working expenses for 1961 is 
£8 1.7m. 

(President) : Where do you get it? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Mr. Evershed gave it. In the future 
year the addition for the present increases in fares is 
£5.2m„ and that gives a contribution to the Commission of 
£7m. after taking the working expenses at £82m. as shown 
in the Exhibit. 

If I may pause for a moment at 1961, where the contri- 
bution is here shown as £7.2m. to the funds of the Com- 
mission. First of all, I should like to just restate — be- 
cause my learned friend Mr. Goff went into it very fully 
— that it does seem that the London Transport Executive 
are in a position — and I am quite certain from the way 
Mr. Harbour answered my questions that he is fully alive 
to the need and possibility of this development — to obtain 
a likely further contribution from the careful operation 
of road schedules so that they fit the number of staff avail- 
able, including all the additional time worked, with a quite 
substantial addition to receipts. I appreciate it takes a 
month or two to get the schedules operating, but some 
allowance has to be made for that, as it seems to me, in 
1961. Mr. Harbour thought that it would not be as much 
as £lm., and there are certain offsets, I expect, to put 
against that ; but I should have thought it could be safely 
taken as a reasonable prospect of an additional half- 
million pounds. 

It is rather important in this respect, as it seems to me, 
to see that the expenditure necessary to earn that additional 
revenue is, in fact, already being spent. If I could refer to 
the AE 2 and AE 4 tables at page 43, line 1 1 : In the AE 2 
table line 11 is comparing the 1959 Budget with the 1959 
actual. There was some allowance in the budget, though 
I do not think a precise figure was put upon it at the last 
Inquiry ; I may be wrong, but I do not know of one. 
However, there was some allowance in the budget for 
rest-day and overtime working, but whatever that allow- 
ance was it was increased in practice by £0.6m. — that is 
apart, of course, from the effect of any wage increases. 
Table AE 4 in the same line, comparing the year 1959 with 
the year 1960, shows a further increase in that sum, 
irrespective of wage increases, of £0.4m. Those two to- 
gether come to about £lm., and one would expect that 
the saff must have been working considerable overtime to 
earn that sum of money. 

When we pass to the future year, no allowance has been 
made against that expense for any economy at all. Those 
I represent are making no complaint about that whatever, 
for it is fully appreciated that the maintenance of regular 
schedules is of high importance, and if the staff are willing 
to work in this manner certainly it is right that they should 
■be paid. But the point I wish to make is that the pay- 
ment is provided for. The careful scheduling of the ser- 
vices to make full use of this willingness of the staff to 
work this considerable overtime so as to avoid the running 
down of services by irregularity and being not dependable 
can be done without any additional expenditure of any 
moment at that line 11. If it could be done by an in- 
crease in staff, of course there would be a saving ; but 
assuming that that does not happen and that the schedules 
are maintained by this high level of rest-day and overtime 
working, on the costs side it is provided for, and it is for 
that reason that I claim that any additional income from 
good operation of the services in the circumstances in 
which the Transport Executive find themselves is a net 
gain in the overall income and expenditure picture. In 
that figure there is a considerable addition to the possibi- 
lities of income in the year 1961, and if the contribution 
which the figures in AE 3 show when allowance is made for 



increased fares of £7.2m. is increased by only half a million 
pounds, there is a contribution to the funds of the Com- 
mission of £7.7m. in the year 1961 going this far. 

The next matter which I would ask the Tribunal to take 
into account in assessing the income and expenditure of 
the Transport Executive is that in the budget for 1961, and 
therefore for the future year, no allowance has been made 
for increased revenue or reduced working expenses from 
the large capital expenditure. That appears from Mr. 
Evershed’s evidence on the Fifth Day at page 86, where 
he is being cross-examined by my learned friend Mr. Goff. 
If I could refer to Q.692 on page 86 : “ In the future year 
did you take into account increased revenue from this 
capital expenditure? (A) No. (Q) You expect to get 
it, do you not? (A) No. (Q) Why not? (A) The only item 
of this capital expenditure which is expected to produce 
additional revenue is that from the four-tracking and 
electrification of the Metropolitan Line and the re-equip- 
ment of that line with new railway rolling-stock, and even 
that increase in revenue is not expected to fructify for 
some years. (Q) When you say ‘ some years,’ can you give 
me an idea what that means — two years, three years, or 
10 years? (A) I think two or three years.” So there is 
no allowance at all for any increased income from this 
very substantial capital expenditure in the year 1961. 

Q.701, Mr. Poole asked the witness : “ Was a small in- 
crease in revenue not expected by Mr. James as a result of 
the new coaches on the Piccadilly Line? (A) I think not, 
Sir. I think we expect to get some economies in working 
expenses from the new railway rolling-stock, we also expect 
to be able to alleviate the present discomfort of the passen- 
gers ; but I do not think we have ever held out that we 
would carry any more traffic as a result of the re-equip- 
ment of those two Tube lines.” 

If I can pass on to Q.705 : “ On the other side of the 
picture have you made an allowance in the budget for 
1961 for reduced expenditure resulting from this capital 
expenditure — reducing working expenses? (A) No, I do 
not think we have. Certainly we have made no specific 
allowance. We have not, shall I say, reduced the budget 
of expenditure in 1961 because we shall be getting this new 
equipment into operation. (Q) Have you reduced the 
budget for a future year on that account? (A) No." 

Then if I may pass on to Q.711, where Mr. Evershed 
gives his explanations for this situation : “ Balancing one 
with another, do you expect that you will get a net re- 
duction in annual expenses by this capital expenditure? 
(A) Eventually I think we shall get a net reduction in 
working expenses as a result of the re-equipment. (Q) 
How soon do you think it will be before you feel that 
benefit? (A) I am afraid it is not quite as simple as that. 
We shall feel the additional expenses, that is to say the 
additional cost of current, immediately the stock goes into 
service. The economies that we shall make are mainly in 
reduced overhaul expenses which will probably not accrue 
for five or six years.” 

That is the evidence, or the essential part of it, from 
which it emerges quite plainly that, in respect of this 
considerable capital expenditure, the Transport Executive 
have budgeted neither for additional income, nor for any 
savings in expenses in the 1961 Budget, and, therefore, 
for the future year. One does expect, when services are 
improved, that there will be some response from the public, 
ordinarily there is ; and one also expects some saving on 
the unusual maintenance which is necessary with old stock 
which is running down and out of date. There is none 
either way ; there is no gain, there is no saving allowed for, 
and it seems to me there must be something there on that 
account 

I refer to that evidence particularly, because it does seem 
to me — . and I am not complaining — that in the figures 
that are put before us there is a slight pessimism, if I may 
say so, that benefits are not going to accrue for some time 
to the Executive as a result of the renewal of their stock 
and the improvement of their services, and it seems to me 
also that it should be possible for some return to appear 
in the year 1961 from these sources. I cannot put any kind 
of figure on that. All I can say is there should be some- 
thing. On any showing, the year 1961 is going to produce 
a surplus. The contributions shown by AE 3 to the funds 
of the Commission are £7.2m. If Mr. Hill’s figure of 
Central Charges is taken at £6m., there is a surplus of 
£1.2m., and if the Commissions figure of £6.5m. is taken, 
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there is a surplus of £0.7m. If half a million pounds is a 
reasonable figure to add for the proper scheduling of the 
services, then on one showing the surplus becomes £1.7m. 
and on the other showing £1.2m., and it seems to me that 
there could well be some further addition for the other 
factors to which I have referred. 

There is this much to be said about a surplus over and 
above the necessary allocation for the service of capital : 
If I may put it in this way, proper scheduling of services 
and taking full advantage of capital expenditure is a means 
by which a surplus may, indeed, be earned. None of the 
Objectors would be anything but joyful, I am sure, if 
surpluses were gained by the Transport Executive for 
reasons other than increases in fares, and this must, 
indeed, be possible. So, to put it briefly, it seems to me 
that, having regard to the very heavy increases in fares 
that have been made rapidly one after another, any further 
increase could be safely postponed, on the figures you have 
before you, until the end of 1961. 

When we move forward to the future year there is an 
air of unreality about the figures inevitably. It is simply 
the 1961 Budget carried forward, and therefore the gross 
receipts figure remains the same as the budget for 1961, 
£82.2m. The future year should carry the full benefit of 
the extension of the electrification to the Amersham line, 
and it really is rather astonishing to find that there is no 
allowance whatever made for increased receipts from this 
very considerable improvement. I have no doubt the 
Tribunal are familiar with the line as it has been operated 
beyond Rickmansworth, and to say that it is antique is 
to put it mildly. The modernisation of that line, if it is to 
follow the pattern of the modernisation of other lines 
round the London Area, one would expect to bring imme- 
diate results. I feel that the Objectors can pray in aid the 
experience of British Railways in modernising their lines 
in recent years, particularly out of Liverpool Street, and 
the quite startling increase in traffic which resulted from 
it, which is just exactly what one would expect. 

On the other side of the picture it is also surprising that 
there is no allowance in the future year, when one can 
assume a full year's working of this extension, for a saving 
in working costs. The London Transport Executive say 
that there is no figure to be put on either, so we cannot 
attempt to put any figure there ; but it does seem to me 
to be quite surprising that there is no allowance in a future 
year for this substantial and costly improvement which will 
be in full operation in 1961. 

However that may be. Sir, the contribution to the funds 
of the Commission on the showing of that table will be 
£7.0m in the future year. 

What view the Tribunal will take of Central Charges for 
this future year I do not know ; one feels that the income 
figure and the working expenses figure are rather unreal, 
and no one knows what the situation will be ; but the figure 
of £7.0m. is more than Mr. Hill recommends to the 
Tribunal for Central Charges — he recommended £6.5m. — 
and it is the same as the figure recommended by the Com- 
mission, namely £7.0m. It does seem to me that in making 
provision ahead the full weight of the £2.0m. increase pro- 
posed by the Commission is more than is really required. 

It is very difficult to look firmly beyond 1961, and it is 
no doubt for that reason that the figures for the future 
year bear such a close resemblance to the actual figure for 
1961 — the increase in the working expenses between the 
two is only £0.3m. — and I think the highest I could put 
it is this, that it would seem to the Objectors that an 
allowance of something in the order of half the increase 
asked for will cover the contingencies which may arise in 
1961 and the early part of 1962. If this is really what the 
Tribunal is catering for, it would be rather idle in our sub- 
mission to look further forward. So that an increase which 
may come into force at the end of 1961 of the order of 
about £1.0m. should be sufficient in the circumstances 
where the year 1961 should on any view achieve a contri- 
bution to the British Transport Commission of between 
and £8.0m. 

For those reasons. Sir, it does seem to me and to those 
I represent that any further increase in fares should be 
delayed until the end of the year, and that to deal with 
the situation as it then is, a further increase of £1.0m. 
would be required. 



(■ President ): Of course, Mr. MacLaren, I suppose one 
must do one’s best to smother one's recollection of 
observations of that kind which have been made on each 
of the occasions on which the Charges Scheme has been 
considered. On each occasion these hopeful prognostica- 
tions have been falsified by events, but, as I say, I suppose 
one ought to put the awkward consideration as far in the 
back of one’s mind as one can. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Is this not the difficulty in regard to 
that period. Sir: That 'it is very hard to see what shape 
increases in costs will take, and I have no doubt that the 
Commission themselves would not care to venture to put 
forward any kind of figure. That is one of the big 
difficulties, but there is, I submit, one 'big difference 
between this Inquiry and those which have preceded it, for 
which I think everyone 'is grateful ; that is that one of the 
doubtful factors in the past, and one which ‘led to different 
points of view, was the falling trends of traffic which cast 
its shadow over London. But on this occasion the Com- 
mission themselves are saying quite certainly, as I under- 
stand it — this is the general sense of it — that the traffics 
are, as Mr. Harbour called them, buoyant, but at any rate 
they are holding their own and the decline is not there. 

(Mr. Poole): You are not talking about the railways 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir ; I am talking about London 
Transport at the moment. As a matter of fact, it is a 
fair inference from the evidence, if anything has been said 
about it very clearly, the London Transport Railways are 
doing rather well, and that they are picking up; il think 
that is a fair inference from what has been said, and it 
seems to me that we have this factor, that at present, in 
1961, the traffics are not declining. 

On the question of these substantial increases in costs 
to which the Commission has been annually subjected and 
which is the general feature of these days, that seems to 
me to be something that has to be dealt with when it 
comes. One does not know its size ; it has varied consider- 
ably from time to time, and I do submit to the Tribunal 
that one has in a sense to put away from one’s mind this 
constant doubt as to the effect of working expenses on a 
general increase in the level of earnings. Certainly the 
recent increases have been quite substantial, so it may 
well be that further increases will not be all that large ; 
but no one can say what is going to happen and for that 
reason I think it is probably best to attempt to put . those 
considerations at the back of one’s mind and deal with 
them when they become actual. 

( President ): Another way of putting that observation 
I have just made is to look at Mr. Hill’s table, taking the 
most favourable view, and to observe in how many years 
out of its life, on Mr. Hill’s showing, the London Trans- 
port Executive has been living on moneys provided by 
other people. 

(Mr. MacLaren): You mean that it has been short of 
its contribution. Sir? 

( President ): Yes, on any view — or rather, on Mr. Hill’s 
view, which we take to be a minimum view; at any rate 
it is a minimum view before us. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, that is so, but the present picture 
is not as gloomy as Chat. 

(President) : I do not think I have ever seen worked out 
by anybody — although I have done it to a certain extent 
myself — 'how much of What we talk about here as being 
London passengers’ receipts are really attributable, not to 
London passengers, but to the adventitious revenue from 
advertising and letting of kiosks and what not. For some 
considerable time I have been quite certain that it is only 
the extraneous revenue which has enabled London Trans- 
port to show even a slightly favourable result. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That may be, Sir, but I can at least 
plead on behalf of the London passengers, that if they 
were not there, the kiosks would not be there either, and 
it would not be worth advertising. 

(President): That is so, but it is not the same thing as 
talking about the fares producing the money. I do not 
think you have done; it, but it is often forgotten outside 
the austere surroundings of a Public Inquiry that a large 
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proportion of the net receipts of the London Transport 
Executive does come from the advertising facilities. 



C President ) : Then why not put it in? We need not have 
it printed, but we can keep it by us. 



(Mr. MacLareri): Yes, that is so. 

Finally, Sir, while looking at this part of it, I think it is 
relevant to bear in mind the effect of such increases. The 
Tribunal has the tables before them, and I will not dwell 
on this unduly ; but, for example, the Borough of 
Walthamstow, for reasons of difficulty of access to build- 
ing land, has had to place residents at Billericay in its 
housing estates there, which are still developing, and I am 
told that it is found in practice that the people going 
there, although some of them have found work locally, 
most of them still have to return to Walthamstow or 
thereabouts. 

( President ): Yes; that is the great debate, is it not 
about housing— whether a New Town near the Old Town 
is really doing much good as far as a large number of 
purposes are concerned. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : Yes, Sir, but in the case of the County 
Council 



( President ) : Yes ; in the case of the County Council, 
of course, it is endeavouring to meet that by out-building 
at a much greater distance so as to constitute a really 
new urban centre. 



(Mr. MacLaren ) : Yes, it is. 



( President ): But you are now speaking for the County 
Boroughs, not for the County Council. 



(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir; they work in a narrower 
confine. 



(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. Sir ; I will see that it 
is handed in. 

That list of fares does give an indication of the effect 
on people such as 1 have referred -to, those living in these 
housing estates ; it gives an indication of the effect of the 
increases that are now in operation, and I feel sure that 
if it is practicable for a further increase to be postponed 
those increases which are already being paid are a strong 
reason for it. Those whom 1 represent would not have 
■been objecting, so I am instructed, if this Inquiry had 
simply been to confirm the increases that have already 
been made, because it 'is fully appreciated by the Councils 
whom I represent that increases in fares were necessary 
and proper, having regard to the heavy increases in costs 
which the Commission have had to meet. They have in 
fact been brought here by the Application for the further 
increase immediately following on .the other two. It does 
seem to me that on the outturn of the figures they are 
justified in objecting to a further increase at this stage. 

I do not wish to go into the figures as to Central 
Charges— they have been very closely examined— but I 
should like, if I may, to say one thing which rests upon 
what I said earlier. It is that taking the situation of the 
other activities of the Commission as a whole, they are 
together doing well, and if the London Transport Execu- 
tive, whose customers are paying by far the higher charges 
of the passenger services in that bracket— if it is contribut- 
ing a surplus; .that is to say, it is not eating into it but 
it is helping out— it does seem to me that it is doing its 



I thought the Tribunal might be interested to hear the 
effect of the present increases which have taken effect • 
first of all there is the effect on the travel from Billericay 
to Stratford, which is an example of a characteristic 
journey. The early morning return was 4s. 6d. ; that was 
under the 1959 Schedule. On the first subsequent increase 
at went to 5s. Id., and on the second, this year, it went 
to 5s. 9d. 

( President ): These are early morning returns? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ): After the 1st January they were in fact not 
fixed. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): No, Sir, it is not a statutory fare. 
C President ) : It is still running, is it? 

(Mr. MacLaren): I have been given the fare from 
Billericay to Stratford, so I think it is ; it has gone up 
as I say, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per day. 

I do not seem to have been given the day return, but 

i, W f^ U eaSOn has gone U P from £1 7s - 3d - I think, 
to £1 10s. 3d. 

( President ): You mean since 1959? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir, md e further increase is 
proposed. 

Similariy for East Ham ; East Ham has estates at Brent- 
wood, Stanford-le-Hope and Rainham, and again the fares 
for example, from Brentwood to Stratford have risen as 
rouows: The early morning return was 3s. 7d ■ that has 
!^%o P nL° 4s -. 0d - and now to 4s. 6d. The day return 
was 5s. Od. and it has gone up to 5s. 4d. The monthly 
season was £3 18s. 3d.; the first increase took Tt to 
£4 2s. 6d. and the second to £4 10s. Od. 

t iL!!l OUght J f i I i^t gave those examples, Sir, although 
I have a whole list of them, that gives you the 6 

MacLaren?^ ** y ° Uf Hst ' increasin gly legible, Mr. 

■^ r ' MarLaren): Yes, it is increasingly legible. The 
increases which have been 

«S r H Si t en, l : T he P would y° u Iike to hand your list in 
and it can be checked by the Commission. 

(Mr. MacLaren): It has in fact been checked. Sir. 



lhere is some sense, I submit, in taking things together 
and balancing them together ; on the other side to attempt 
to load the activities with the— I do not know how to 
describe them— absurdly mounting costs of British Rail- 
ways which everyone recognises now that they cannot 
and never will be able to carry, does not seem fitting. The 
very fact that the Government are contemplating cutting 
the capital liability of the Commisslion— I think it is by 
three-quarters — shows, in my submission, that it would be 
quite unreal to load the other activities of London Trans- 
port with the additional costs which are beiing incurred, 
m an attempt to rescue British Railways from their 
serious condition. 

For ffiat reason it does seem to me. Sir, that the contri- 
.“fon to Central Charges should be based on 'the general 
indebtedness which .the Commission undertook for the 
°5 u CqUir i! D8 a ' 11 these undertakings and that it 
0n any sh °wing to add to that the 
S or “ W al expenditure which has been incurred on 
® nt ‘ sh Railways and which plainly is not in 
TriL^r?, ,^ e Carned by British Railways; and if the 
rnm^iir d ^ ag / ee ~u and 1 think everyone both for the 
i and for 1316 Rectors take this view— that 
raniti ?, na t x P e " ses incurred by British Railways of a 
l 11 ™ should not be brought 'into account, if that is 
\ “ en ^ does seem to me that the proper way of 
Se a J n ^ C ^'f^? ha^ J eS is in Nation to P the capital 
attemfon ^ mk J Mr ’ Eversh ed did agree — and your 
dels exartN d ?72 *? k ~ that Mr - Hill’s calculation 
an ,^ 3 find 11 ve ry difficult to comprehend 
a charge wh^h W ° U , d b ? a PP r °P ria 'e to the calculation of 
a charge which is almost entirely an interest charge. 

shonM^HnH I f find 11 very hard t0 comprehend why one 
which? ha? h dC fr ° m , 0ne s emulations part of the money 
whole which ; B " itish Railways and not the 

whole, which is what Mr. Hill’s calculation does. 

opStio^rear^-r? is from the nature of the 

was Jf m m?' The initial concept of the Act of 1947 
port - T r n V f Sm8le great monopoly of public trans- 
Siom m ,£*r' S a - fair inference from the way the 
ceot wa, Lr Commission were drafted, that the con- 
toeether^an!?'* i? the activities should be bracketed 
exfenses fro? aS a whole ^ should meet their 
to be the way to m/iT t0 ° ther 1 that Was considered 

bufthfknir./^ concept . did not survive very long, 
everythin fhJn? Ch f§ es did ar 'se from that view - 
everything being pooled together-and on any view those 
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charges, pooled in that way, have to be apportioned; it 
is almost impossible to deal with them in any other way. 
That is the first situation. 

When its comes to a position where, quite deffinitely 
ascertained sums are 'being expended for the benefit of a 
particular activity, there is no need for those to toe appor- 
tioned in any way ; they should be excluded, of course, 
on tooth sides of the account and not taken into account 
for the apportionment and not taken into account in 
calculating the divisor. 

( President ): Of course, the 1947 Act did not explicitly 
contemplate one Charges Scheme for the London Trans- 
port Executive and a different Charges Scheme for British 
Railways. 

(Mr. MacLaren ); No, it did not, Sir; it was written in 
such large terms that one felt it was leaving the whole 
matter to this Tribunal. 

( President ): My recollection is that some action was 
forced upon the Commission, not merely because the 1947 
Act very optimistically imposed an obligation to get all 
the Charges Schemes which under the 1947 Act were to 
affect nearly every activity of the Commission through in. 

I think it was, two years or perhaps three. Of course, 
there was special need for some action in relation to 
London. 

(Mr. Fay ) : I am told it was two years, Sir. 

{President) : Yes, The Tribunal have only just, in these 
last nine months, dealt with the third task of the Charges 
Scheme — the third in the category much attentuated .by 
the Act of 1953. But in a way it is an historical accident 
that this theory that London must be dealt with separately 
has become universally accepted. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : I think it did start in London, tout no 
doubt the Commission’s attention was turned to London 
because of the convenient entity of the London Transport 
Executive. 

{President) : There was the big conversion of tramways ; 
it is difficult to think of it now, tout it was one of the 
main topics discussed in 1951, and what should be done 
to provide for the differences which had been observed in 
the management of the tramway system. However, this 
is old history. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

Unless the Tribunal wishes me to deal with anything 
specifically, I do not think there is anything further I can 
say on the subject of London Transport. 

On the question of London Lines, I should like to refer 
to Mr. Winchester’s J think now famous statement on 
income and expenses being £1.0m. out either way, and 
I should like to refer to the passage because of the way 
in which he came to say 'it all, which to me appears to 
be interesting ; it is on Day 4 at page 60. 

{President): I should have said it at some stage, Mr. 
MacLaren, even if Mr. Winchester had not. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. Sir. 

My learned friend was cross-examining Mr. Winchester 
on the likely result of development in the London area ; 
it starts at Question 37, where Mr. Winchester is asked: 

“ Do you think sufficient has been allowed for that trend 
to increase revenue by the development round London? 
(A) Mr. Harbour has explained the other factors at work. 
(Q) What other factors do you mean? (A) The general 
trend of trade and employment in industry. (Q) He said 
they were up in 1960 at the time of the budgeting in 
November, tout he thought that there were some signs of 
a drop 'in December? (A) Yes. (Q) Do you think that 
might well toe a merely temporary phase? (A) Yes. 
(Q) Subject to that, the indication is that the yield should 
go up without any increase, because of development? 
(A) That has been the trend, yes. (Q) Do you think that 
has been sufficiently allowed for in considering whether 
you should put forward proposals for a third increase in 
so short a time? (A) May J remind you of what I said 
in putting these figures forward in the first instance? It 
was that these are only a very rough check on the fares, 
which were settled first in relation to London Transport 
and 'I said that if, for example, you thought my estimates 



were £1 .0m. out either in receipts or expenses, I would not 
be in the least disturbed.” 

{ President ): Or both, I suppose Mr. Winchester meant. 
(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 

The only reason I wished to refer to that passage again 
was because of the context in which it arose ; it was -in the 
context of the question of the development of the areas 
round London served by London Lines and the amount 
allowed for trend by Mr. 'Harbour, which, if I remember 
the figure rightly, is £0.3m. It is of that figure that Mr. 
Winchester sa'id: “ Well, it could be £1.0m. out.” 

On the other side, at page 63, there is a discussion on 
expenses ; it starts at Question 133. Mr. Winchester is 
being asked: “ Economics, of course, would affect working 
expenses? (A) Yes. (Q) and those you have not taken 
into account? (A) No. (Q) So the figure you give now 
for working expenses is likely to be too high, is it? 

(A) Yes. (Q) You say ‘ Yes ’? (A) Yes. I did explain 
this in my evidence before, I do not think it is anything 
new. (Q) I will not waste time by inquiring about 'it. Are 
you sure you said in your evidence that your figure, not 
taking econmics into account, was too high? (A) Yes. 

I think I said it was 4 probably ’ too high. Perhaps I can 
be more specific. If you look at the large question at the 
bottom of the second column on page 18. (Q) You say 
you have not taken account of modernisation of certain 
services. 4 1 found that too great a problem at the time 
of change to do it in any precise way. So far as the fruits 
of modernisation are increased receipts, these are taken 
account of in the estimate of traffic receipts ’ ”, and so on. 
May I pause there to say that the allowance for that 'is 
£0.3m. by Mr. Harbour in respect of the upward 
development. 

The questions goes on: ‘“In so fare as modernisation 
may affect the working expenses, it is not directly reflected 
in the figures I have given. However, I think that in the 
Modernisation Schemes which particularly affect the 
London Area, there probably will toe some reduction in 
working expenses despite the increase in volume of services, 
but I do not think the reduction of working expenses will 
be got, because any improvement in the costs per mile, or 
what have you of expenses, will be offset by the greater 
volume of service. That is part of the purpose of 
modernisation, to give a better service and to get better 
receipts. Also improvements in the economies of the 
service will be offset in these estimates I have been 
making, because the depreciation of the old rolling- 
stock on historic cost will toe replaced toy deprecia- 
tion made on current replacement provision, which is 
three times as high. So that if I take into account 
the special two factors, I would not expect the reduction 
in working expenses to toe spectacular, to be of any great 
importance ’ ” — that is the end of the quotation, and the 
question goes on : 44 Are you agreeing that if you worked 
them out anew and took ail the factors into account, the 
expenses would be less than the figure you have given? 
(A) Yes. (Q) Appreciably less? (A) Some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. (Q) Half a million pounds? (A) I 
would think not ; (I would think it unlikely that it would 
be as much as that. (Q) It might approach that figure? 
(A) It might approach that figure. But I did go on to 
point out that any reduction in working expenses would 
be more than offset by the greater interest we would have 
to pay. May I just correct myself about the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, perhaps as much as half a million 
pounds. I have been 'looking a little .more at these figures 
since I gave evidence, and the figures I have got in mind 
are the improvements in working expenses, taking depre- 
ciation at common price levels ” 

{President) : I am ashamed to say that my transcript has 
not yet been corrected, tout the word 44 common ” there 
must read 44 current ”, must it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, of course that is so. 

The answer goes on : 44 If you adjust to put the old 
figures on historic cost depreciation and the current figures 
on current prices — which is the appropriate way of looking 
at it in relation to WW 11 — «I feel pretty confident that it 
would not toe as much as half a million pounds. (Q) I 
want to get this clear. Allowing all factors every way, 
that is to say your saving by economies and modernisation 
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and your increased expenses by being able to give a better 
service and the increased interest on capital, you agree 
that the result is likely to show a lower net figure for 
expenses than you allow? (A) No. 'If you bring deprecia- 
tion into account — which 'is not brought into account at 
the expenses level, or brought into account at all in 
WW 11 — and if you bring interest into account it will be 
the other way, the total costs will be greater.” 

First of all. Sir, it is quite clear that Mr. Winchester 
expects increased receipts and therefore the allowance of 
£0.3m. made by Mr. Harbour for all improvement all 
over the London area due to development does not seem 
very relevant. 

The second factor -is that leaving interest charges out 
of account for the moment, there will be a saving in 
expenses. Mr. Winchester has to bring interest into 
account in order to raise his working expenses, but this 
interest item is the very kind of item that affects Central 
Charges and is not appropriately placed in working 
expenses. 

So what would appear to emerge from this evidence, 
Sir, is first of all that the forward estimates of the effect 
of development and modernisation on the London area 
receipts could well be too low by a quite substantial sum, 
whereas on the expenses side no allowance at all, however 
small it may be, is made for the reduction in working 
expenses. When that kind of difference is put against the 
calculated revenues of London Lines, it does suggest that 
any reduction in the fares charged on London Lines by 
way of assimilation with London Transport is more than 
amply covered by those contingencies which were dealt 
with by Mr. Winchester. 

Finally, Sir, those whom I represent — 

( President ): I think -the principle, if it be a principle, 
and practice if it be merely a practice, of assimilation is 
affirmed by everyone; the question is, how far it is to 
be carried, is it not? 

(Mr. MarLaren ) : Yes, it is ; I would not attempt to 
discuss with you the transport merits or otherwise of 
assimilation. The Transport Commission take the view 
that assimilation is important in the London area, and 
one can say from one’s own experience, of course, that 
it is important. One gathers that with regard to the fares 
on London Lines, the main consideration is to keep the 
fares on either side in line one with the other ; but how 
far that is necessary is another matter, and I do not really 
feel that I am in a position to discuss the Limits of that. 

( President ): It is a dangerous question, because a 
possible view is that it ought, so far as it is made a matter 
of compulsion, except so far as the matter of day returns 
is concerned, to be left entirely to the Commission. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): As to whether there is assimilation 
or not. Sir? 

( President ) : As to whether there should be any assimila- 
tion other than that measure of assimilation which is made 
compulsory by there being a compulsory day return. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): But there is the season ticket rate, 

which is the other important ticket 

( President ) ; Yes ; there you get to the sensitive point of 
the whole topic, do you not? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, Sir, that is the sensitive point. 

On this count really I should like to fall back on the 
point we raised right at the beginning. We are dealing 
with the London area, and in some respects outside, but 
certainly within what is virtually a transport monopoly ; 
and I do suggest that in those circumstances it is certainly 
the view that the Commission has presented in their 
Application that the Tribunal will fix the fares which are 
in fact to be charged, subject to any concessions such as 
off-peak concessions or otherwise which the Commission 
thinks will improve its net position. But if that be right, 
then a similar season ticket scale, or a season ticket scale 
which Is going to be a reality, is an important matter ; 
how far it is necessary for Tube Lines to have the same 
scale as the Main Lines, I do not know, but the important 
thing so far as the Objectors are concerned is that the 
season ticket scale should be fixed at that level which is 
to be charged in the London area. 



I do not think I can be of any further assistance to 
you. Sir, on the subject of London Lines. 

(Mr. Goff ) : Before my learned friend Mr. Fay addresses 
you. Sir, may I draw attention to what I think is obviously 
a slip of the tongue on the part of Mr. Hill or a misrecord- 
ing; I have mentioned it to Mr. Fay, who agrees, and 
I think for the purposes of the record it should be 
corrected. 

It is page 200, Question 3132, when Mr. Hill was dealing 
with his method of calculating interest for the purposes 
of determing whether there was a surplus or a deficit 
for the year — Ninth Day, page 200. 

It is the second half of the question; you will see: 
“The net revenue is £7 .52m. ; you take off the whole 
ot the £0.031m.” That latter figure should be: “£0.31m.”. 
Sir, as appears from Mr. Hill’s tables, and from what 
follows immediately afterwards: “so that is £7 .21m. to 
begin with. The mean of that figure for the year is 
£3.06m. The interest on £3.71m ’’—that is the figure which 
is taken from his tables. So it should be: “The interest 
on £3 .71m.— half of that, or as near as makes no matter 
half of it — has run for nearly a year, and the other half has 
not run at all ”. That obviously ought to be “for nearly 
half a year ” ; that is consistent with what Mr. Hill was 
saying, and also with what he goes on to say : “ it is not 
taken until the end of the year. So you take a quarter 
of that figure, £0.093m.” — obviously you would not take 
a quarter if half of it had run for a whole year. So the 
words “ nearly a year ” should be “ nearly half a year ”, 
and I would ask the Tribunal to correct that. I am told 
also that the “£0.093m.” should be “£0.93m.” 

(Mr. Fay): May it please you, Sir; I think we really 
have now reached the last lap, and may I commence what 
I hope will be a sprint over that last lap, starting with 
the self-contained subject of season tickets on British 
Railways outside London. 

This matter has to be viewed against the background 
that on the other controlled type of ticket on British 
Railways there is at present headroom ; there is a head- 
room of a halfpenny, or one-fifth of the present fare of 
2±d„ whereas on season tickets there is no headroom. 

As I have said before, Sir, this is a headroom proposal ; 
it is not for immediate use, but for availability if the 
occasion should arise. 

There has been a volume of opposition to this ; it has 
been pointed out that season ticket travel is of advantage 
to the railway administration, and I should like to say at 
once, of course, that the Managers of the Regions ap- 
preciate the benefits to the railway of the season ticket 
travel. It has been urged upon you that this is a case where 
payment is made well in advance, that the traffic is regular, 
and that at any rate for the duration of the ticket, which 
may be for a quarter or it may be up to a year, the 
traffic has bound itself to rail. These are points which 
do not need emphasis, so far as the Commission are 
concerned; they fully appreciate them, and I hope that 
no one will go away from this hearing under the impres- 
sion that British Railways regard the season ticket holders 
as a sort of milch cow to be milked at every conceivable 
opportunity, or as nuisances who do not confer consider- 
able benefits on other railway travellers by their con- 
tinuous form of traffic. Of course they do, and of course 
that is the reason why ever since season tickets have been 
in force — and that goes back many, many decades — there 
have been such substantial concessions. 

The only question which is in issue is: What ought to 
be the degree of that concession? They are entitled to 
discount for bulk buying, just as bulk buyers in other 
spheres of endeavour obtain a discount. The discounts in 
the case of the season tickets are well known; we have 
them before us in the shape of a graph. The position 
at the end of 1959 is to be found in a graph in the Annual 
Report for 1959 at page 65, and the position as proposed 
in the headroom when comparing the headroom ordinary 
fare, is the subject of Exhibit AD 2. The discounts vary 
from a small discount at a small mileage to what I may, 
I hope not with exaggeration, call the enormous discount 
at the longer ranges — and of course season tickets are 
available up to many hundreds of miles ; indeed, persons 
buy them for commercial reasons when they have occasion. 
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for example, to travel once or twice a week between 
London and Manchester and on journeys of that kind. 
There the discounts are very large indeed, and these types 
of season ticket have not attracted any kind of opposition. 

Nor, oddly enough, is there any vocal opposition that 
one has heard in this Inquiry to the types of season ticket 
which run over a short mileage, largely, I suppose, because 
of the facts which I outlined in opening that there are 
outside London other tickets which are more attractive 
to those who use short mileage journeys by train, unless 
they use the train more than twice a day, as indeed many 
people do, who go home to lunch and who therefore use 
their season four times a day. In those cases they get 
the benefit of the season ticket at the short mileages. 

When one looks at the graph AD 2, one sees that 
mileages which might be called the long-range commuter 
traffic, which I put at between 50 and 80 miles single 
journey, those season tickets are proposed to be at a dis- 
count which is very substantial indeed. 

( President ) : We have not any figures, have we, Mr. Fay, 
showing the number of season ticket journeys divided by 
reference to their length? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir, we have not, and I do not know 
whether it would be available ; the kind of figures that we 
have been able to produce have been produced as a result 
of individual checks made at individual stations. 

If I may return now to Exhibit AD 2, one sees that the 
5-day a week traveller — and it is right to take him at this 
distance — gets a discount under the proposal of 60 per 
cent, at 50 miles ; if he goes as far as 80 miles, which is 
the distance to Folkestone or Ramsgate, he gets something 
in the region of 66 per cent, discount. 

In our submission, Sir, those are phenomenal discounts, 
and it is perhaps worthy of comment that the body of 
objection to the season ticket rates proposed for London 
Lines comes from a class of user that is enjoying probably 
■the cheapest form of transport of passengers in this 
country that is available to-day. Indeed, the very fair 
gentleman who came to represent North Kent admitted 
as much. 

I do not know how much it costs to run a Moped, if 
that is the term, but one certainly could not run a motor 
car containing four passengers at this kind of rate, which 
descends to below Id. a mile when you get up to 80 miles 
and take a quarterly season, and it is known that the coach 
fares are well above those rates. 

Why is it that the objection comes from people who are 
in receipt of such very substantial benefits? I suppose 
the answer is that it is human nature ; that because they 
have chosen to go and live so far from their work, the 
cost of travel in their budget bulks larger than it does 
with most people, and therefore any alteration in the 
cost of travel is going to bulk larger in their budget than 
it would in the case of their 'friends and neighbours and 
fellow workers. That is the reason, and it seems the 
only reason, why the opposition comes from these districts, 
because the opposition we have heard in this case comes 
from 50 miles, which would be Brighton, up to 80 miles, 
which would be Folkestone or Ramsgate; they are the 
people who have taken the trouble to come here and 
assist you with their evidence. 

It is only right, therefore, to look at it and see whether 
what they say is something which ought to be given effect 
to, or whether it is merely — perhaps I had better not use 
that word ; that was the word which got Mr. Winchester 
into trouble in this case— solely the fact that they are hit 
in the pocket more hardly because they are such enormous 
buyers of 'transport. 

Let me elaborate for a few minutes on the rates which 
are paid by such people. We have the figures in evidence — 

(Prsident) : Is it possible to lay down any rule as to the 
mathematical relationship between the ordinary fare— the 
chargeable fare — and the season ticket charge, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay): Obviously one cannot lay down a constant 
mathematical relationship, Sir, because there is no taper 
in the ordinary fare, and it is right that there should be 
a taper in the season ticket fare. It is a taper from 
which these commuters from distances between 50 and 80 



miles derive such a advantage. The extent of the taper 
has grown up as a matter of history, but it has always been 
conceded that the more transport one buys the greater the 
concession one ought to have, and that seems common 
sense. 

(President): It is right to say that everyone is agreed 
that there should be a taper, but with reference to what 
consideration is it suggested that the taper should be less 
or more in favour of the season ticket traveller? 

(Mr. Fay): The extent of the alteration in the taper 
is the subject of Exhibit AD 1. When one looks at AD 1 
one sees that the total which was thought right by this 
Tribunal in 1952 has, in fact, been adhered to at 70 miles, 
because the degree of increase in the season ticket rates 
proposed, as compared with the degree of increase repre- 
sented by the ordinary fare of 3d., is 72 per cent, in the 
case of the season and 71 per cent, in the case of the 
ordinary. That has been preserved, but, as has been 
explained to the Tribunal at succeedingn Inquiries, it has 
been thought right to decrease the bargain at the shorter 
mileages, because the shorter you get the more use can 
conveniently be made of the ticket; indeed, when you 
get down to one or two miles the season ticket represents 
something more than five or six return journeys, because 
you can use it to shuttle to and fro many times a day, 
and some people, no doubt, do. One can only say that 
there ought to be a progression in discount between the 
short mileages, where there is no discount, and the longer 
mileages where there is an enormous discount. The ques- 
tion up to what stage the discount goes, I would suggest, 
is best tested by what has happened in the past, and if at 
the longner distances the discount is much the same as 
was settled in 1952, there ought to be no real ground for 
complaint, particularly when one tests it against the cost 
of travel per mile and finds that that cost at the extreme 
distance is still under Id. a mile. As I have said, viewed 
as a piece of transport, a mile’s worth of transport sold, 
it is the cheapest which can be had in the country. 

(President) : That may or may not be so, but the whole 
point is: How cheap, and by reference to what considera- 
tion? You are saying you are not departing substantially 
from the ratio which was the ratio ruling after the 1952 
Scheme? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

(President): But you mean the ratio between ordinary 
fares and season tickets? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes. 

(President) : There must be some ratio between the price 
of the season ticket and the cost of doing the same numbers 
of journeys at ordinary fare? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, indeed. That is the test, and it is 
the only practicable test, to get the discount or bonus which 
is being given to the buyer in large quantities. 

(President): But so far all we have said is that at the 
short distances under the season ticket the man may very 
well make more than one journey a day, whereas there 
are some distances at which it would be physically impos- 
sible for him to do so by rail. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

(President): One can quite see those extremes. But 
it is the inclination of the scale which troubles me. 

(Mr. Fay): Those points must shade off into one 
another. You cannot draw a line at 20 miles and say 
this man can go back home for lunch, but the man at 
21 miles cannot. It must be a graduated discount. 

(President): I should think a man would be very 
fortunate if he could go more than 30 miles to lunch. 
He would have to have a very long lunch interval, longer 
than we take even ! 

(Mr. Fay): I should, perhaps, have said 10, or even 
five miles. But wherever the line is at which one can 
visualise it being convenient to go home, it must shade 
off, because some people have a greater urge to go home 
fin the middle of the day, some people have a longer 
time to spend at home in the middle of the day, and so on. 

(President): Of course, the 50-mile season ticket man 
thinks the lower distances ought to be more expensive 
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[Mr. Fay): I .was coming to the second point which 
was made by the Objectors to the long range commuter 
season ticket rate increases, and that was the objection that 
if the increases were put into force the net revenue would 
suffer. 

It so happens that the figures which are available in 
this case show that it is just those ranges of season ticket 
revenue, and it is just the destinations for which those 
persons speak, where the season ticket revenue not only 
does not suffer by increases, but is in fact bouyant. I do 
not think I need go over the figures which Mr. Dickson 
gave of the actual season tickets in issue at Brighton and 
other places compared with two years ago, they are in 
the transcript at page 118. The same is true of other 
coastal towns. I have, in fact, been given the figures for 
the number of holders of quarterly non-intermediate 
seasons between London and Folkestone, and in 1958 
there were 100 of them and in 1960 there were 1 14. There 
has been an increase in the meantime, but these are 
traffics which, apparently, do not suffer from any increases 
in rate which may be put into force. 

0 President ): Have we any figures showing what these 
. increases would be worth if they were charged in a year? 

(Mr. Fay) : No, we have not. 

(Mr. Phillips): Mr. Dickson gave an answer of about 
t£lm. 

(Mr. Fay): Of course, that includes all ranges; I had 
forgotten that figure. 

(Mr. Poole): It does not include London Lines, does 
it? 

(Mr. Fay): No. 

(Mr. Poole): Although London Lines will be included 
in the Accounts. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, except in the dissection of the accounts 
which appears in the Report each year showing the recipts 
of London Lines separately from the rest of British Rail- 
. ways. I am thinking of the table at page 60 of the 1959 
Report ; that gives the total receipts, not divided into 
seasons and other classes of ticket. But the interesting 
thing about these figures is that they can be set against 
the (background of the statistics for the first eleven months 
of last year to which one of the Objectors called attention, 
which showed that there had been a slight decline in the 
season ticket revenue of the Southern Region during that 
period. 

(President):' You mean taken from the Transport 
Statistics? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. Against a decline in the total season 
ticket revenue of the Region, which must be largely attri- 
buted to short range tickets, presumably, you have an 
obvious increase in the volume of the tickets sold at the 
longer ranges. So it is just precisely in this class of 
ticket that the objection is raised that this kind of objec- 
tion, namely that the net revenue will suffer, obviously has 
no validity. 

I do not think I need say more about that, or, indeed, 
more about season tickets of British Railways outside 
London, except to conclude by saying that British Rail- 
ways cannot afFord to neglect this as a source of revenue 
in the present circumstances. 

(President) : I think someone did say “ Yes ” to an 
answer I put, that certainly when you are talking about 
the main lines, one can take it that at least 90 per cent, of 
the season ticket revenue came from distances under 30 
or 25 miles, I forget which. 

(Mr. Fay) : I think you put 30 miles, Sir. 

May I go on to the main 'bone of contention in this 
case, which is the position of London. Dealing first With 
London Transport I take my stand now, as I did at the 
commencement of this case, upon the Tribunal’s interim 
decision of last time coupled with their final decision as 
shown in the Order which was made. 

The Tribunal in 1959 said that, among other things, 
for the year 1961 London Transport ought to have a net 
revenue sufficient. to provide a fair contribution to Central 



Charges and a surplus of about £2£m. Now one can stop 
there and then go on, as was done at the time in the 
memorandum, to discuss what is a fair contribution to 
Central Charges and then, having found it, add it to the 
£2|m. approximately which is the balance of the net 
revenue requirement. But there is also another way in 
which I would like to argue from the Tribunal’s decision, 
and that is to consider what net revenue the parties who 
were present in this hall on that occasion envisaged as 
likely to result in the year 1961 from the fares which were 
in fact authorised by the Tribunal. As I said to Mr. Hill, 
I do not think it proper to speculate as to what the 
Tribunal itself envisaged, but I hope I am not transgressing 
the bounds of propriety if I give the views, at any rate as 
expressed at the time, of the parties as to what the result 
would have been and indeed should have been. 

I do not know that I need go through the steps in that 
process because I put them step by step to Mr. Hill when 
I was cross-examining him and he agreed with me, firstly, 
that the Commission envisaged that the net revenue which 
would be produced by the charges which were in fact 
authorised would in the year 1960 be £8.9m. and in the 
year 1961 £8. 8m. Mr. Hill said : “ Oh, yes, that is merely 
what the Commission thought was the product of the 
charges which were then authorised,” but, as he subse- 
quently agreed, the opponents at that time were saying : 
“ Oh, no, your forecasts are too pessimistic ; you will, in 
fact, get more than this.” Well, Sir, if the Tribunal 
accepted the case for the opponents, then so much the 
worse for the opponents now, because the net revenue 
envisaged would be higher. But I prefer to take it at the 
lower figure, which is the figure which the Commission 
put forward, and, as I say, the figure for the year 1961 
which was axpected to be produced as a net revenue out 
of which would have to come both the Central Charges 
and the surplus was £8.8m. 

May I refer to the passages where I went over that 
matter with Mr. Hill. They are on page 192 of the tran- 
script. The first of the figures appears at Question 2844, 
where I said to Mr. Hill : “ Never mind attributing any- 
thing to the Tribunal. Will you go this far with me, that 
the Commission put forward the revised proposals as, in 
their view, likely to produce a net revenue of £8.9m. in 
1960? (A) I would accept that.” 

Then there was the exchange about the forecast which 
he said was the Commission’s forecast, and Question 2847 : 
“ You thought, did you not, that it would produce a 
higher figure? (A) I thought, in terms of receipts, it would 
produce a higher figure, yes.” 

The matter was finalised, I think, at Question 2853 : “ So 
it looks, does it not, as though there was a consensus of 
opinion between the Commission and the Objectors that 
at least £8.9m. would be the net revenue to be aimed at 
for 1960? (A) I agree that we thought the effect of these 
proposals would be to produce at least £8.9m. revenue, 
but that does not mean that we agree the Tribunal 
thought that.” That was 1960. 

We dealt in the second column with the following year. 
Question 2863 : “ Net revenue £8.9m. in 1960 and £8.8m. 
in 1961. Once again in 1961 as in 1960 the Objectors 
thought that the revenue would be higher than that and, 
therefore, the increases ought not to be allowed? (A) Yes. 
(Q) You know, do you not, that the actual net revenue 
for 1960 was £8m.? (A) No,” and I pointed out that 
“ actual ” should be qualified by the word “ estimated “ 
and he said “Yes,” and he said he had taken the figures 
into his tables. 

Question 2868 : “ Do you accept that if the whole of the 
present application is acceded to and stage 3 is put into 
effect later this year the net revenue is likely to be £8.1m. 
in 1961? (A) -I do not at the moment. Let me work it out 
from something of my own. I do, yes, in 1961. (Q) In 
this present year, 1961, if the proposals of the full Scheme, 
that is including stage 3, are in due course implemented, 
then the forecast is a net revenue of £8.1m.? (A) The 
forecast is £8.1m., yes. (Q) And on the same hypothesis, 
the forecast for 1962 is £8.9m.? (A) That is so, yes. (Q) 
You accept that? (A) Yes, I will accept them as forecasts. 
(Q) Forecasts which I have not heard you criticise? (A) 
No, that is true.” 

I would like to emphasise that last Question and Answer, 
because criticisms which Mr. Hill had not made have been 
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made this morning by my learned friend Mr. MacLaren, 
that the revenue is likely to be higher in any event, as one 
understood him. 

Those observations made in argument are made without 
the backing of any evidence from the only witnesss, 
namely Mr. Hill, who gave evidence on this point m the 
Inquiry, and his evidence is that which I have just read to 
the Court, namely that he does not criticise the forward 
forecasts and, indeed, as is there mentioned he has taken 
them into his own tables. Mr Hill, as you know, is not 
unmindful of the fact that in Inquiries of this kind the 
forward forecasts ought to be scrutinised and if something 
can be found to indicate that they are wrong that point 
can be made for the Objectors ; indeed, last time Mr. Hill 
devoted his two tables SWH 1 and SWH 2 to proving 
statistically that there was a declining trend in London 
Transport's traffic of £0.6m. per annum. That point was 
made on that occasion because the budget then under 
consideration provided for a decline of more than that and 

— «•„ <~>u • “The trend is declining 

i get no 



made in the final addresses of the budgeted for Vs, perhaps! oo^the* optoiS^de," a chancy 

proved accurate, for two reasons : one that Mr Harbour estimates ^ ot . the ^ aecnmng irenu. i ^ concerned 

“ S- «* There is Mr - Harbour 

..... j_ .u:„ „ nn ,mi> Kv mv learned friend Mr. MacLaren, in Chief. 

He is cross-examined first about it at page 121. This 
is by my learned friend Mr. Goff, towards the end of the 
page. At question 1421 my learned friend is putting for- 
ward the suggestion which he elaborated in his argument, 
and he put the question : “ And an increase in mileage by 
reason of an improved staff situation will increase revenue 
without any increase in fares, will it not? (A) If you work 
more mileage it is a reasonable assumption that you will 



gain more receipts ; on the other hand it is more than a 
reasonable assumption — it is a certainty — that one s ex- 
penses will increase too, and as the deficiences of our 
services on the roads are mainly felt in the peak hours, 
I hold the view that if we are able to break even between 
additional expenses and additional receipts we shall be 
fortunate, and it may well be that the expenditure involved 
will exceed the receipts. 



Mr. Hill was concerned to say 
and I put the decline at £0.6m." This time 



“ (Q) So the object there is mainly to improve the service 
and not to increase the net revenue? (A) The object is to 
improve the quality of the service, to reduce the delays 

anu X put t..* ~ ----- , - „ Which people have to suffer when irregular services are 

word from Mr. Hill of any decline which has been over- an( j j n particular when mileage is lost, as we so 

estimated, or any other criticism of Mr. Harbour s figures. caU it The effect 0 f i ost mileage on the quality of the 

We do, however, get Mr. Goff referring to Mr. Harbour s service is very ba d ; j n fact, in terms of public mcon- 
answers to Mr. Goff’s questions about the recovery ot the venience< if no t of hardship, it is very great, 
passengers lost by irregular running, and you remember 

the last answer of Mr. Harbour in which he said there “ (Q) So the short answer to my question is what I have 
might be £lm. But that answer must not be taken out of a ] re ady said, namely that the object is to improve the 

context, and I would like to refer you to the whole of what ser vice rather than to increase the net revenueV ' A ' Vp ' 



Mr. Harbour said about this factor as bearing upon the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of his forward forecasts. 

His first reference to it was at page 36, half-way down 
the first column. This is Mr. Harbour being examined- 



(A) Yes.” 

SCI V1CC lauiu IV mvi ■ - . ' ' . 

And there my learned friend departed from this question, 
which is now reverted to in his final speech to you because 
of what Mr. Harbour said to Mr. MacLaren in cross- 
examination. 

What Mr. Harbour said to my learned friend Mr. 



in-Chief, and M-U 

ttS envisaging that there is going to be an increase i 
receipts of £lm. His evidence must all be taken together. 
What ’he is saying to Mr. Goff and in Chief, quite clearly, 
is: “Well, I have estimated we are going to get half a 
million pounds more net revenue than we did last year, 

auu uhv iiiv.iv ivm.. — j, — v . , , • ,nd that ,T think is a Chancy forecast, perhaps optimistic; 

(Q) £0.3m. less in 1961? (A) Yes. Then in looking to ■ , g ’ that js the f orecas t I have made in the 

1960 I have assumed that there will be some continuation bu^ ^ j havg made £orecasts in the past.” There 
of the buoyancy — I think that should be 1961, Sir r tQ sa that that is the f oreC ast on which this 

“ of our traffic which was reflected in the receipts, particu- ^sk y ^ ^ J eply It is ma de by an officer, and with 
larly on our railways, in the latter half of 1960, and I assistance of an organisation which has made such 

have attributed to that feature £0.5 m. If you add together casts in the pas t— never for the purposes of these 

the three items, the further effect of 1961 of the May, ,.. . . a i s0 P f or budget purposes, for the domestic 

,960. increases of £0.8m., the n^*^*** l orgSadon^5d ?hey have proved time 

and again to be pretty accurate forecasts. One has only 
got to look at the budget forecast for last year coupled 
with what, in fact, happened to see the accuracy of the 
forecasting which London Transport is able to make , that 

vuu imvv ajium-v kv. — — * — — v - . - : c nu on nase 77 Af’ter a lot of fluctuations the year s 

significant difference, and perhaps the most chancy of jy* turned out to be Within £100,000 of the budgeted 
these.” figure of £83,400,000 ; they were short by the amount of 

„ wav,, email rfifFfbrpnr.ft 



m-v,iuvi, “iiv — — ■ = . _ , n£ , __j it. _ rp Macuaren, wnen you cMmmt u, ‘v»aa m iwmhw., a — - 

variations as between the budget for 1961 and recd and Mr Harbour doES „ot wish to be understood 

ceding year. The question is : That is the first factor o ^ Bm ,j ca0 m(r that there is going to be an increase in net 

variation between the two years. (A) Yes. Then I have 
made an adjustment downwards of £0.3m. in our traffic 
receipts for the variations in the calendar in 1961 to which 
I referred this morning, there being two less week-days 
and one more Sunday, and my estimate of that is £0.3m. 



the changes in the calendar and the increased receipts 
that I have included of £0.5m., you get, on account of 
continued buoyancy of traffics, a net addition of £lm. . . . 
(Q) The significant difference there is, perhaps, the £4m. 
you have assumed for increased traffic. (A) That is the 



Then Mr. Harbour went on to refer to the slight re- 
cession which was evident towards the end of last year, 
and the last Question in that column was this : “But in 
the light of what you know now, do you think that £0.5m. 
is, perhaps, on the optimistic side? (A) I certainly do. I 
am a transport operator, but I try to take an interest in 
the economic conditions that govern to so great an extent 
the business that we have in London and the affairs of our 



£100,000, which is a very small difference. 

(Mr. Phillips): I think it would 'be fair to say that the 
budget, as it stands now, was not drafted in that form 
before the year began. 

(Mr. Fay): Not with the precise figures which appear 
in the 'budget column, because it is adjusted for fares 
increases, of course. That is perf ectly true, b ^the jidjus t- 



country, and I cannot fail to take serious note of certain m ent, 0 f course, takes into account not only 'the 'gross- but 

trends in the economic position of this country, trends a i s0 the net effect of any fares increase week by week 

which show short-time working in various industries, par- a fter it happened, 
ticularly the car industry and its allied industries, all of 



(Prsident) : Can we take it that up to the end of April 
;he budget figures 'in BH ~ K " riopt • fi ‘’" rps arrived 
at in November, 1959 ? 

(Mr. Fay) : I think that must be so, Sir. 



which we have found from experience in the P^ s ^|^. ve b ^ ffie^udget figures* in BH 30 were the budget figures arrived 
direct repercussion on the volume of traffic carried by ine ouugc inCQ 0 



London Transport. I have made no allowance for any 
such recession as, indeed, I have made no allowance - 

which I have made on previous occasions — for a general , 

downward trend in our traffics due to the diversion of (President): In other words, the revision was not 
passengers from public transport to private transport or retrospective? 

the distraction of the public we attempt to serve by tele- 
vision.” 



(Mr. Fay) : No. 
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( President ): Of course, up to that date the deviations 
were quite considerable, were they not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. The minuses start in March, 
sometime before the fares went up. The fares, I am 
reminded, were increased on the 8th May, and if one 
looks at the previous week one finds that by that time the 
deviation from budget cumulative percentage was only 
0.4 of 1 per cent. So it had averaged out to being a pretty 
accurate forecast before there was any disturbance of an 
increase of fares. 

Then >1 was going on to the next page to say that this 
year the results show much the same picture. Last time 
I gave you any figures to fill in the blank spaces in this 
table we then had absolute parity in the budget. We have 
now got, and I can tell you, two further weeks, which, 
having regard to the recent weather, you will not be 
surprised to hear have produced good figures. In the 
week of 19th February the actual receipts were £1,648,000, 
deviation from budget plus £29,000 and plus 1.7 per cent. 
Cumulative receipts £11,223,000, deviation from budget 
plus £29,000, and plus 0.3 per cent. The second of the 
two weeks 1 have is that ended 26th February: Actual 
receipts, £1,652,000, deviation from budget plus £3,000, 
and in percentage plus 0.2 per cent. Cumulative actual 
receipts, £12,875,000, deviation from budget plus £32,000, 
or plus 0.2 per cent. 

There the figures are up, fortunately, and one sees in 
the first of the two weeks’ figures a substantial increase 
due to a fine week-end on that occasion. It is to be 
hoped that there will again be an increase reflecting this 
last week-end, which is satisfactory from a busman’s point 
of view. 

(President): If there are two exciting Test Matches 
which retain their excitement and last their full period, 
that will make a difference this year, will it not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, no doubt. 

(President): They must not be too exciting, because 
then they would not run their full number of days ; they 
must preserve a nice balance 'if they are going to be 
sympathetic to London Transport. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. I remember discussing the effect of 
the Festival of Britain on these figures, and that is a long 
time ago, Sir! 

I think it is possible to forecast that if every day from 
now to the end of September was like to-day there would 
be a substantial 'increase on the budget, and if every day 
until that time was a wet day there would be a substantial 
decrease. These figures are very vulnerable to weather. 
But by and large, when one finds correspondence of the 
order we find this year and last year with the budget, it 
once again gives one confidence in the skill and accuracy 
of the forecasters, and that is my purpose in referring to 
those two tables. I ask you to accept, as Mr. Hill has 
accepted, the forecast made for 1961. 

(President) : I think Mr. 'Hill, at any rate, would prefer 
to say, not that Mr. Hill has “ accepted ”, but that he has 
not cricised. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes; and I cannot help feeling that that is 
a distinction without a difference in the case of Mr. Hill, 
whose critical facilities are so well formed! 

If one accepts these forecasts — and I submit that one 
should and that the criticisms which have been made this 
morning and last time are insubstantial — then they show 
that if this Application 'is granted in full, and granted 
without undue delay, the net revenue of London Transport 
•in the present year should be about £8.1 m. and next year, 
in 1962, should be about £8.9m. 

(President): The difference being entirely due to delay 
in the operation of the latest one, nor not? 

(Mr. Fay) : I think not, Sir. Of course, there is only a 
partial effect of Stage 3 in the 1961 figures, but there are 
other adjustments which I think lie behind Mr. Evershefd’s 
figures of his net revenue for the future. Those figures 
are to be found in his specific-approach Table AE6, 
column 10. His Note 2 to that table shows that the 
figures are based on the assumption that there is a yield 
from all the receipts — that is assuming Stage 3 comes into 



force this year — amounting to £6m. this year and £7.3m„ 
which is the full effect, in the next year. I think I am 
right in saying that the figures take into account also the 
variations in expenditure, because the expenditure for 
1961 does not include 100 per cent, of the recent wage 
increases, as some of them have not been effective, or 
will not be effective, for the whole year, but they are taken 
in for the whole year in 1962. That 'is our forecast with 
which Mr. Hill does not quarrel and which he takes into 
his table. 

Looking ahead to 1962, where the full effect of Stage 3 
is reflected in this figure of net revenue of £8.9m., if one 
finds that that is a proper forecast, and if one finds that 
at the last hearing the Tribunal thought it right that there 
should be what the parties at the Bar envisaged as, on the 
figures, a net revenue for 1961 of £8.8m., and for 1960 
£8.9m., then, in my submission, this forward forecast of 
£8.9m., as the net revenue for 1962, if this Application is 
wholly granted, in effect is proved as needed. In other 
words, if the Tribunal is still of the same mind as it was 
in 1959 — and I will come to matters which might have 
induced it to change its mind ; but if it is of the same 
mind, as I submit it certainly should be — then to grant 
this Application will do no more than to give London 
Transport the London revenue which the Tribunal said last 
time they should have. That is a simple way of putting 
the matter, simplified by lumping together the surplus and 
the Central Charges and calling it what, in effect, it is, the 
net revenue. It simplifies the matter by avoiding the 
necessity of considering what are the precise sums to be 
attributed to Central Charges, or, indeed, the imprecise 
sums to be attributed to Central Charges. 

The strength of the Application here lies in the fact that 
there is this net revenue forecast, there is the same figure, 
or a similar figure, given as that suggested by the Tribunal’s 
decision last time as the proper revenue requirement, and 
the opponents cannot ask you to reduce the output of the 
Scheme, they cannot ask you to scale down this Applica- 
tion at Stage 3, unless they ask you to do two things : 
Firstly, to depart from the approximate amount of the 
reserve or surplus which the Tribunal said last time should 
be aimed at, and, secondly, to accept Mr. Hill’s views of 
Central Charges in opposition to the views of the Com- 
mission. Unless they do both those things they cannot 
succeed in getting the surplus revenue, whether it be £0.9m. 
or any other figure, to enable them to ask you to scale 
this Scheme down to the single-stage charging device or 
anything else. My case derives added strength from the 
modesty of the Application. The Central Charges 
obviously, whatever base one starts from, have increased 
since the time we last met ; they are increasing, and the 
outlook for 1962 is that they will have increased further. 
If at the end of this day we are left with an ability to 
obtain a net revenue of no more than the net revenue 
envisaged in 1959 while Central Charges have increased 
in the meantime, then, in my submission, we are in a 
very strong position indeed and one in which the justice 
of this Application and its consistency with the Tribunal’s 
previous decision are self-evident. The only inconsistency 
is the one which you yourself mentioned to me earlier on, 
that it might be that we have not asked for enough. We 
have suffered from this modesty on many occasions, per- 
haps induced by the heat of the attack which is levied 
against the Commission everytime it asks for any in- 
creases in fares and, perhaps, partly induced by the fate 
of some of the Applications which have been made to 
the Tribunal in the past. At any rate, it does not lie in 
the mouths of my opponents at the Bar to complain of 
the Application being modest, and modest, in my sub- 
mission, it is. In its modesty lies its strength, and in its 
modesty my path is considerably eased. 

If my learned friends are to ask you, in effect, to depart 
from your decision of last time, they have, as I say, to 
ask you not only to say that the surplus should be less, 
but also that the Central Charges should be assessed on 
Mr. Hill’s view and not on the view put forward by the 
Commission. May I say this about the surplus : Mr. Hill, 
who is the only expert witness called by the opposition on 
this as on some other occasions (although that does not 
apply to 1959), said in 1959 that the surplus ought to be 
no more than £1.5m. Mr. Hill says now that the surplus 
ought to be no more than £1.5m. Mr. Hill is consistent, 
and let him have all the credit there may be for his 
consistency. Of course, he puts forward his honest and 
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that obviously you cannot expect in the economic circum- 
stances, or whatever other changes there may have been, 
to set £0 5m., you ought to have no more than £l.:>m. 
His reason for putting forward £1.5m. now is the same as 
it was before. 



I should say a work about Mr. Hill’s method of 
arriving at Central Charges and endeavour to point out 
what I shall submit are the falactes of his present : method 

KS£ « Lsr °i 1WVAS 

- r C S and 1961 should be £2 5m., but you do not mind? have themselves put forward in the past ; not in 9 U1 *® su ?'' 
Th^Tribunal will not think you are being impertinent if a refined way as Mr. Hill now puts it toward . but the 
Jou lay you honestly think they were wrong Do ; you Commission have put it forward a_s_one_of ,y ^ a 

honestly think they were wrong? (A) Yes. I think the which ought 



be looked at, and as a test it is 

Hoeerwp^f'roTm^ under'the pre'sent circumstances of losing permissible process. Mr. Hill would not have it that it 
von traffic”^ and I interrupted and said: “You are off fs a test. He says it is. not a test, it is a formula t iS a 
my question I said do you think they are wrong? (A) In way of doing sums which arrives at “ ®* a £ J a 

1 QSQ 9 Oh ves fO) So in the then circumstances £2+m. my submission, if one is going to depart from it as a 
1959? Oh, yes. ,101,^0 m uic ^ vnn haVft „ co - lt os a formula, one has to be very careful 



tnn m u C K V (A) I think so. (Q) What would you have test and use it as a formula, one has to be very careiui 

bought right in those circumstances? (A) At the very most t0 see that it does not introduce elements which distort he 

rum roi And £Hm now? (A) At the very most, pro- picture, and when one looks closely at SWH2 and the 
fife le ? f said t was somewhere in that range. There £ gures it thr0 ws up one begins to wonder what distortion 

:c no y secret of one’s views about the £2|m. is happening and why it is happening. You. I Jhmk, 



between Mr. Hill’s SWH 8 and Mr. Evershed’s 
i that he does ( President ): You are going on to Mr. Hill’s specific 



£Hm. (Q) 

- - - - J said It was SOmewueic i» mat ■ 

of one's views about the atm ZfigF&SZ eS’rfte priK whieh need inyestigat- 

I am quite sure you will not take umbrage at Mr. nil . when you pointed out that there is a difference 
sticking to his guns and saying he thinks the Tribunal K(atu|( , pn Mr Hill * s SWH 8 and Mr. Evershed’s AE5- 
were wrong ; that is his honest opinion and I accept it as 

such. The point I am seeking to make is that he does 

not come here to say the Tribunal were right when in that me thod, are you? 

event they happened to reach a different result, Mn hi SWH 8 is his document corresponding 

A H®. p™ “ SWH4 - 

I thought my learned friends on Friday and this morning Both Mf Hill and Mr . Evershed are agreed, it seems, 
seemed to be suggesting that there had been some change that hav j ng got a figure which was valid in the past one 

in circumstances which would have made a difference, but 0U g bt t0 bring that into line with present-day circum- 

the only change they can find to rely upon is that there stances b y finding out how much additional interest burden 

have been two increases in fares since. The fact that tares . involved in London Transport’s capital borrowings in 

have to be increased cannot possibly be a circumstance (he interimi and hence these two tables SWH 8 and AE5. 

cmisideration thatyoiTare geUin^to^he pokiUit which an T he significant difference between them, as you pointed 
increase S produce no net revenue, but that is not sug- out , Sir, is that Mr. Evershed has got a column in AE5 

Sed Tis not suggested we shall not get a net revenue for the year 1959. He starts off from a base of £6rm 

from an increase because it comes on the heels, or after contribution to Central Charges in 19o8 and finds out how 

adecent 'interval, of two other increases. In my sub- much additional interest burden ought to be added to it. 

mission there is nothing urged before you which could in each of the four years from 1959 to 1962 indusive 

possibly induce the Tribunal to depart from the view which Mr Hill> on the other hand, starts with a Central 2 C 

1 submit is at least the correct view, that there should be which he finds for the year 1959 of f £5-3 ^i'/ d i - d rest 



.t least a surplus of £2?m. 

If that is right, then as Mr. Hill accepted when I put 
it to him, this Application has to be granted even on 
his view of Central Charges, because you cannot get up 
to your surplus of £2±m„ even on his view of Central 
Oharges, without the increase yielded by Stage 3. l hat is 

6 , . , t,__ rimna p 



similar, though not the same, figures for add.t onal mterest 
burden in 1960, 1961 and 1962. If Mr. Hills method is 
a legitimate method, that ought not to produce any great 
disparity between the two approaches, but see what 
happens. 

If you look at AE5 you find, at line 10, that the 
/ .. i „„ xr,- p,7„rchf“H i «hnwin 2 in 



the. wav tne Case IS pui liuw, as ii c... — o auuiuunai uuvim — , - _ .. 

of this Inquiry, and in my submission it has been amply 1959 i s £0.1m. That means that if one is doing the same 

proved by^hat has been heard in Court. sort of calculation, whatever figure you throw up as 

the proper contribution for Central Charges tor 

I suppose I ought to say a word, since it has bulked « / £ for 1959 ought t0 be £0 .i m . higher. One then 

i-rro nt thic Tnmiirv as in the past, about Central Charges. , u.iii’e t»hlp. SWH 2. which gives his 



large at this Inquiry as m -.iw — --- -------- r . 

I cannot help feeling that the Tribunal must have reached 
a view about Central Charges on the last occasion, and 
if the sums which I have done on the Tribunal’s order 
last time set against the yields which were forecast are 
right, the Tribunal’s view of Central Charges then was 
not far different from the view put forward by the Com- 
mission. But it is said on this occasion that the Central 
Charges are very much less than are being now put 
forward by the Commission and, as I say, I should, per- 
haps, call attention to some of the matters which arise 
out of the debate on those Central Charges. 

{President ) : We are only committed to one public state- 
ment about Central Charges, are we not? 



looks back at Mr. Hill’s table SWH .2, whichgives his 
mathematical calculations for both 1958 and 1959, and one 
finds that he produces the same figure, £5. 3m., for each ot 
those two years. What has happened to the increased 
financial burden which London Transport has clearly suf- 
fered by reason of the borrowings exceeding the internal 
financing? Is it just the turning of the fraction, or is it 
something more fundamental? 

In mv submission, the clue to what has happened to that 
£0.1m. is the reason why Mr. Hill’s test SWH 2, however 
good a test it may have been in the past, is certainly not 
a formula and is now becoming a test which ought to 
be viewed with considerable discounting, at any rate. M r 
Hill in this table as you know— ‘because this is the point 
you raised more than once— has taken out British Rail- 
ways’ recent borrowings. He has taken out the figures 

e . i ... yVwa Cr»pr-ial ApRffllnt Hp. 



(Mr. Fay): Yes, in 1953, Sir. I am skirting round the _ 

task of drawing deductions from your Interim Decision ^they^are transferred to the Special Account. He 

of 1959 in the light of the subsequent decision. I am not the y in!terest out of the Central Charges in SWH 1 

saving that that commits the Tribunal, or, indeed, that has ra nital nut of his table SWH 2. 



saying that that commits the T md ® ea j and he has taken the capital out of his table SWH 2. 

po so ! 9 S m S°“ r’SEfhSd I"a™a. lime, bSt What happen! if you put them back? I daresay you have 
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done the calculation since this is a matter to which you 
have obviously addressed your mind, but the calculations 
which have been done for me show that in 1959 the 
figure produced, if one adds back both the SWH 1 interest 
(in other words, takes line 14 instead of line 18 as the 
amount of Central Charges to be divided) and if one 
adds back the deducted capital in line 13 (b) and (c) of 
SWH 2 and starts off with the figure in 13(a) instead of 
the figure in 14, the resultant is to produce a Central 
Charge in 1958 of £5.7m. and in 1959 of £5.8m. 

( President ): I make it £5.85 in 1959, taking it to two 
places. 

(Mr. Fay ) : 1 have taken it only to one place. I think 
it is a little less than £5.7m. taken to two places, I do not 
know what your figure was for 1958, Sir. But, at any 
rate, there is the missing £0.1m. ; it has got back again. 
Why has it got back? That is the interesting part of 
this financial detective investigation, and I think I can 
not only supply the clue but solve the mystery, although 
I daresay it has already been solved in your own mind. 

The reason why Mr. Hill’s Table SWH 2 distorts it, and 
indeed looks as if it is going to produce a scale charge of 
£5.3m. it re-worked year after year for many years despite 
increases in capital borrowed on London Transport, is 
that his method is all very well if you are borrowing at 
the same rate of interest throughout the whole time. If 
all the borrowing by the British Transport Commission 
had been at 4 per cent., it would not have mattered if he 
had taken out the British Railway figures ; the result would 
have been a fair one. But he has taken out the British 
Railways recent borrowings, the borrowings which were 
made in recent times under the Act of 1957, and which 
are transferred to the Special Account ; and it happens that 
owing to the financial background of the times, that was 
borrowed at a high rate of interest. He has taken that out ; 
he has said that they had borrowed a great deal of money 
at 6 per cent., and says that London Transport ought not 
to be asked to pay one-tenth, or whatever the proportion 
is. But London Transport has been doing a lot of borrow- 
ing itself in recent years at 6 per cent., and Mr. Hill says : 
“ I keep that in my sum, which means that I get the other 
parts of the Commission to pay nine-tenths of their 
borrowings." In other words, the table has got out of 
weight, so to speak, because it includes all the recent 
London Transport dear money and shifts nine-tenths off 
on to the other parts of the Commission ; but it does not 
do the reverse process which would be fair if the rate of 
borrowing was the same for all the activities of the Com- 
mission, thus bringing in the British Transport Commission 
dear money and getting London Transport to pay nine- 
tenths of that. 

That would not be an unfair result, but the result of 
doing what Mr. Hill has done is to produce a complete 
unfairness. He has lost the £0.1 m., but it is not only that ; 
he has lost the balance altogether between London Trans- 
port borrowing and the borrowings of the rest of the 
Commission, and for that reason. Sir, I ask you to dis- 
regard that approach. 

I ought perhaps to explain why it was that in a similar, 
although less complicated, calculation put forward by the 
Commission in the past, they have adopted much the same 
method of taking out of the calculation what was in that 
Special Account, or at any rate half of it. The reason 
why that was done in the beginning was that it was thought 
to be fairer to London Transport to do it in that way. 

So it was in the beginning; in the beginning British 
Railways were borrowing a great deal of money at higher 
rates of interest at a time When London Transport was 
not. borrowing anything at all net. That was the original 
position, and if at that time when London Transport was 
not borrowing any of the new dearer money, London 
Transport had been asked to pay one-tenth of British 
Railways’ sizeable borrowings at that rate of interest, that 
was thought not to be fair to London and was kept out 
of the calculation. In those circumstances, therefore, I 
venture to submit that it should be done in the way you 
have already said commends itself to you, and should deal 
with the whole of this sum of interest charge. 

But it is not the approach which the Commission regard 
as anything more than a rough test, and if it is a test, it 



has to be a test considered against its defects, one of which 
is that it pays no attention to any re-financing of a part 
of the Commission’s indebtedness. This kind of test, for 
example, wholly loses the nearly £4m. increase in interest 
which resulted in consequence of the funding of the 
London Electric Finance Corporation’s loan to the pre- 
decessors of London Transport between 1954 and 1956. 

That gets into Mr. Hill’s specific table SWH 3 in column 
2, and that is why the interest on capital increases in that 
column. There is a similar increase in Exhibit PJ 16 and 
its successors. But that is wholly lost on Mr. Hill’s global 
approach, and it is a factor which the Commission’s 
approach on judgment takes into consideration and is 
able to take into consideration just as the approach on 
judgment can take into consideration the extent of dear 
borrowing or the amount of dear money which happens to 
be attributable either to the Commission or to London 
Transport as the case may be. 

( President ): Mr. James, whose absence from this Inquiry 
we greatly regret, suggested that if you wanted a quick — 

I do not think he said a lazy — way of forming an opinion 
on the proper allocation, we could assume that we were 
right in 1953 in fixing the allocations at £5.4m., and then 
remember that the effect of what is called the re-financing 
of the London Electric Finance Corporation loan was that 
there was an annual interest charge of £0.48m., and that 
we could proceed, therefore, confidently to the conclusion 
that the Central allocation for 1959 which Mr. James 
was speaking about would not be less than £5.88m. I 
think there are some difficulties about the short cut, but 
they are useful figures to bear in mind. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; £5.88m. for 1959 is also the figure 
which Mr. Lawson arrived at. 

( President ): Yes, that is another curious thing. His 
£5.88m., compared with a revised SWH 2 — revised, that is, 
in a manner which Mr. Hill does not want it revised — 
compared with £5.85m. His own specific figure for 1959 is 
£5.73m., is it not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. Of the difference between Mr. 
Hill’s global approach and the Commission’s approach, 
the bulk of it does appear to be t'he re-financing, or the 
effect of the re-financing, and as I submit, Mr. Hill’s 
approach as in SWH 1 and SWH 2 gets increasingly dis- 
torted by his taking out the British Railways dear money 
and thereafter not setting it off against the London Trans- 
port dear money; in other words, London Transport’s 
heavy interest burden, because of high interest charges in 
recent years, is nine-tenths shifted off on to British Rail- 
ways, and the other parts of the Commission, and there is 
no corresponding burden on London Transport to pay its 
share of the high interest rate borrowings by British Rail- 
ways, which of course is by far the preponderant borrower. 

For all those reasons, therefore, I would ask you to 
reject that approach as becoming increasingly out of touch 
with reality and increasingly misleading, and to adopt the 
rather pragmatic approach of the Commission this time 
and say : We take the figure we took last time and say 
what should be added to it, because we know what we 
have borrowed; start with £6.0m.; look at Exhibit AE5, 
and see what should be added. There is nothing between 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Evershed on the method of finding the 
increment ; Mr. Hill agreed that the only difference 
between the two approaches was that he had deducted the 
£0.3m. for bus and coach overhaul, line 5, which if he 
had known about it he would have put in. The other 
difference, a more substantial one, of course, lies in the 
starting figure. 

(President): Yes. Of course, the maddening thing about 
accountants is that they are not content to take a form 
which they want to criticise and draw up their criticism 
following the same form. No doubt if Mr. Hill’s table 
had been the first one to be put in and then Mr. Evershed 
put in his table, it would have been in quite a different 
form ; but why Mr. Hill, having AE 5 in front of him, did 
not use the same figures and just correct them one by one, 
I cannot conceive. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; they are a bit topsy-turvy in his 
table by comparison. 

(Mr. Goff): They are different, but not necessarily 
topsy-turvy. 
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(Mr- F °y) ■ 1 am not criticising the end P roduct 

(President) : No ; there is no great 'difference between 
,. o j nrnrfi icts But it is a system that is favoured by 
l h rrn!m d tants— seeming to assume the answer midway to 
getting It Whe™ do it I have to think about ... 

(Mr Fay ) : It is inherent in all the tables ; if you have 
tn find the increment, you have to find how much is self 
financU a“ou want to know what that is, you have 
to know what your Central Charges are. 

(President)- Yes, but in a different way. However, these 
are irrelevances ; we have the two tables, and I think we 
now understand the difference between them. As to the 
i Hiffprence in the tables, there is no real aitterence 
Sfeen "®£ a "to the amount of the added merest 
burden. 

(Mr Fay): Yes, and that is only due to the fact that 
Mr Hill savs there is more self-Snancing because he puts 
me Central Charges lower. If they are lower, of course 
the surplus is higher and there is more self-financing and 
ess to borrovv The method is precisely the same; Mr 
Hill “grnes that, starting off at £6.0m„ the results are 
right. 

(President) : Yes, the two tables are in agreement in 
their answer to the question of how much extra interest 
burden there will be owing to this capital works pro- 
gramme. 



(Mr Fay) : Yes, and one must never forget the little 
footnote on Mr. Evershed’s table that you have to carry 

°f f Mr* Evershed is right ft is ™TeL°tha„ £300 000 1 which 

to set the ceiling that is to be put on the Central Charges 
In other words, the total Central Charges thrown up by 
Mr. Evershed’s table are £7.4m. and even it there is not 
any more borrowing at all, it would go up to £7.7m. 

I do not think I need say anything more about! Central 
Charees • I submit that the method which has been put 
before you by the Commission, although it la cks novelty, 
fs the o V ne which ought to be Allowed and ^.ch indeed 
I submit accords with the views which the Tribunal has 
expressed in the past. 

(PresidM) : Time was when Mr. Hill thought the specific 
method was the only accurate method. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, back in the early days. 

(President ) : And there came a time at which he said he 
had done the sums by both methods and they both came to 
the same result ; therefore there was nothing much in it. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, and therefore he adopted the other 
method. 

(President) : Yes, and now he says — and there is an 
element of truth in this-that the further you get from 
1948 the more difficult it is to carry on with the notional 
approach. In point of fact both approaches are notional. 

(Mr Fay): Yes, indeed, and they both have this in 
common, that looking to the future m tones 
investment they are both spedific ; AE5 and SWH 8 are 
pieces of specific approach. 

(President) : I think a future Tribunal would be wise to 
abolish all these adjectives and dechne to hear any advo- 
cate on either side speak about global , specific 
anything like that, but to call them guesses. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; one side calls it judgment and the 
other calls it a guess. 

(President): Yes; the polite word is “informed guess”, 
is it not? 

(Mr. Goff): I do not think I have ever suggested that it 
was a random guess, Sir; what I did say «u (that it had 
the element of a guess as compared with a calculation. 

(President): Yes— that is another word. 

(Mr. Fay): I had passed from the question of surpluses. 
Sir but in view of what was said this morning by my 



learned friend Mr. MacLaren I think perhaps I ought to 
•say a word about the legal obligation of the Commission. 

As I understand it, section 3, sub-section (4), of ! the 0947 
Act the section which requires the Commission to pay 
wav has only been modified so far as the sums transferred 
by ffie special account are concerned. That means by and 
large 

(President) : I have never known what the effect of that 
modification was ; I suppose it would be “ *rtonV°sub“ 
application for a mandamus based upon section 3, sub 
section (4). It is surprising that section 82, I think it is, 
has not been mentioned. 

(Mr Fay): That is the section which requires the 
Tribunal not to do anything which interferes with the Com- 
mission’s duty ; that is section 85. 

(President): That has been left unaffected; it is not 
specifically mentioned in the Act of 1957. Section 92 
(Mr. Fay): Section 92 deals with the general reserve and 
section 93 deals with the sums chargeable to revenue , but 
SS iS, which binds the Tribunal in terms . refers » th 
Commission's general duty “to secure that *eir 'evdnue s 
not less than sufficient for making provision for the meet 
ing of charges properly chargeable to revenue taking on 
year with another ”, which is in fact the wording of section 
3, sub-section (4). 

Whatever it means, that section is still tbe ' aw ; sub h j f ^ 
the modification of section 3, sub-section (4) by the Act 
of 1957, and surely that must mean that abho^gh^ereis 
nothing wrong in the Commisssion failing to d ° 
it manifestly cannot do, namely make ends m ^ et on ® r ‘ t , b 
R ail wavs it still has to make ends meet and it is under 
the'^legal obligation to do so, on all i ? other ; 

and “ends meeting” includes, according to section 92, 
forming a reserve. 



( President V Do you interpret section 85 — the minatory 
words in section 85— which say that the Tribunal shall not 
“do anything . . . which . . . will prevent the Commission 
from discharging the Commission s general duty .etc., 
etc., as having the same meaning as the Tribunal snail ao 
their best to assist the Commission”, etc. 

(Mr. Fay) : I should have thought it at least meant that, 
Sir, although it is coined in negative terms. 



(President): Yes ; it is a funny provision. 



(Mr Fay): Negative provisions sometimes take a little 
reading before one can construe them with 
but surely the meaning of this is reasonably plain. There 
k uo the financial duty of the Commission, and the 
Tribunal ought not by its decisions upon Schemes to im- 
pose maxima at such a height as to render impossible the 
reaching of that target. 

(President): Yes. The saving words, so far as we are 

make a Charges Scheme which we think is wrong. 

p_ v \ . Yes Sir ; I do not think it 'does more than 

ST? St waut to put it an, higher than 

that. 

But there is a duty, and having regard to what my 
leamld friend Mr, MacLaren said this morning it IS a duty 
whichaccording to the 1959 Accounts is being carried out. 

rf one looks at the Revenue Account at page 3, one sees 
■ i f n,l h.s been done by the other activities than 
British Railws-the activities, in other words, which are 
Union dar the duty to make ends meet and making the 
meethig S «ds“ produce a surplus or a general reserve 
§?? seel that thl working surplus is approximately 
£30 Om ■ the Central Charges attributed to these other 
acrivSta are approximately £20.0m. and the surplus, or 
reserve — call it what you like— is approximately £10.0m. 

Mr. MacLaren referred this morning to these results of 
the other activities, which of course include London Trans- 
oort What he was seeking to deduce from it, I am no 
|Se sure, but I would remind you, Sir-not that you need 
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reminding— that this was in 1959, a year in which the 
working surplus of London Transport was in fact £6.0m. 
If the Central Charges are £6.0m. — and they are something 
in that vicinity — then this surplus over and above the total 
Central Charges of £10.0m. owes not a penny to London 
Transport. In other words, the other activities are unable 
to carry out their statutory duty, or the Commission is 
unable to carry out its statutory duty in respect of the other 
activities, but in that year 1959 it was not able to do so 
in respect of London Transport, and the other activities 
had to carry London Transport. We hope that that will 
not prove to be the case in 1960 when the accounts are 
promulgated, because if one looks at Mr. Evershed’s 
exhibit AE 3 one sees that the estimated result of London 
Transport for 1960 at pre-May charges was £0.2m. and it 
was said in evidence — I am sorry, Sir; the deficit was 
£0.2m. and that is a surplus of minus £0.2m — that the effect 
of the increase in charges during 1960 was to add £1.7m. 
So that turns the deficit of £0.2m. into a surplus of £1.5m. 
But still, it is well short of the £2.5m. which the Tribunal 
said was of the order of the figure to be aimed at and it 
is short of the surplus decided by what the other activities 
are able to do as shown on page 3 of the Commission’s 
account for 1959. 

The interesting thing about that comparison which, as 
I say my learned friend raised this morning is that the 
ratio of surplus to Central Charges is about as one is to 
two ; in other words, half the Central Charges is about 
the amount of the surplus which was achieved. The 
Central Charges of London Transport must be over 
£6.0m.; that ratio would lead me to ask for a surplus of 
£3.0m. So certainly in asking for a surplus as a target 
of £2.5m. and then putting forward figures which will not 
lead to more than £2.0m. at the outside, we are still being 
extremely modest. In my submission, looking to the other 
activities points the moral of the observation, and my 
learned friend Mr. MacLaren asked you to do that. 

That is all I think I need say on the global requirements 
of London Transport, Sir ; I submit that the yield of this 
scheme at stage 3 is amply justified, 100 per cent. 

How is it to be spread among the passengers ? There 
has been no criticism from the Authorities represented by 
my friends Mr. Goff and Mr. MacLaren on the way in 
which the burden has been spread and indeed the Autho- 
rities represented by my friend Mr. Goff have adopted, 
as I see it, the spread which the Commission has pro- 
pounded, because their proposed half-mile stage charging 
is constructed upon the scales propounded by the 
Commission ; the figures at the complete miles are the 
same as those propounded by us and it is only at the 
half-miles that they have introduced further figures. That 
applies to the ordinary tickets and also to the seasons. 

They are in effect saying: “Well, we think the ratio 
of spreading this burden between the different classes of 
travellers is correctly propounded by the Commission.” If 
that is right, I need say no more about that, but I suppose 
I ought to say a word about single stage charging, because 
that has formed one of the main items of debate. 

The first thing I say about that is that there is no 
evidence of any public demand for it. 

C President ): You mean that there is no evidence of a 
demand by the public? The County Council would 
say 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; they have made a demand in 
public in this building, but there is no evidence of a public 
demand by the public itself. 

The public of London has been accustomed to double- 
stage charging for many decades. This goes back beyond 
the memory of many people — certainly to a long, long 
time before the war. There were no halfpenny fares in 
London before the war on what is now London Transport; 
we had some anomalous exceptions in, I think it was. 
West Ham, in the Dock Area — exceptions which resulted 
historically from the operating of the tramways by the 
Local Authorities in those parts ; but by and large, with 
those exceptions, there has been double-stage charging in 
London for many generations. Before the war the fare 
for two stages, or a mile, was a penny ; there were no 
halfpennies. 



[Continued 



Now it is sought to overturn that and to say : “ Oh, no ; 
in present-day circumstances there ought to be charging 
by the half-mile.” Now, Sir, this raises a number of 
questions, some practical and some philosophical. In any 
attempt to graduate a fare according to the distance 
travelled in terms of currency there must, I suppose, be 
some stages or jumps ; there must be a scale of some sort, 
unless one has the complete flat charging system which 
has been prevalent in America I think until recently, where 
before the war you paid your 5 cents in New York to 
go where you wished. 

If you have a scale, that scale has to move by certain 
stages ; if there is a well-settled tradition in London that 
it moves in one-mile stages, in our submission it ought 
not to be disturbed unless for some compelling reasons, 
and the only reason my learned friend advances is that 
we have some money to spare — that we do not need as 
much as we have asked for. If that is so and if in the 
unlikely event of your deciding to produce the yield by 
some other means 

( President ) : I do not think it is right to say that that 
is the only reason why it is suggested that a change should 
be made to single-stage charging ; it is also urged that it 
is fairer because people will not be charged so much for 
a service which they do not require. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; that of course is the immediate 
reason. I suppose in perfect fairness an infinite gradation 
of every few yards, in terms of one-tenth of a farthing, 
would be the ultimate — that is why I said it raised ques- 
tions which are partly philosophical— because one has to 
consider what is the balance between absolute fairne ss , 
which is an ideal that is unattainable in practical circles 
such as this, and convenience and economy. 

Why do different services choose different steps in terms 
of currency? Why does the Post Office say that you have 
to put l£d. on for each additional 2 ozs. on your letters — 
the stages have to be fixed somewhere. If the London 
public are used to a method of charging, .and do not 
regard it as unfair — and no one has come here to say 
that they regard it as unfair— then if it has the merit of 
simplicity, the merit of avoiding extra expense in fare 
collection and the merit of avoiding increasing the burden 
on a very heavily worked individual, the 'bus conductor, 
then it ought to be retained. 

One of the reasons why in practice it ought to be re- 
tained is this, is it not, that if one is to reap the. benefits 
and the economies of automatic operation — that is, the 
performing of functions by a machine which once upon 
a time were performed by human beings, the machine in 
this case being concerned with ticket issue — then the fewer 
gradations one has to deal with, the more efficient the 
machine operation is. 

You have seen examples in the exhibits and in the 
evidence of Mr. Harbour in this case of what would 
happen in the case of the passenger-operated ticket- 
mac'hine ; you will either have to have a less degree of 
utilisation — actually you will have both ; you will have a 
less degree of utilisation together with the necessity for 
investment in new machines, and expensive machines at 
that. That is reducing the efficiency of automation and 
incurring an expense which in my submission is needless 
and for a purpose which is unwarranted. 

Other things being equal, if there is no question of fares 
going up or down, if the yield and the revenue position 
were stationary, one could only introduce single-stage 
charging by lowering one set of fares and increasing 
another ; and that is masked in this case by the fact 'that 
fares are proposed to be increased anyway. But if the 
other factors are stationary, it means that the person who 
travels 2{ miles is having his fare lowered at the expense 
of the person who is travelling 3 miles, and as I say there 
is no evidence that people regard these steps in the scale 
as unfair. 

There is every practical reason why the single-stage 
charging should not be introduced ; I have touched upon 
the benefits of automatic operation of ticket issuing on 
the buses — this will be present in your mind — and we have 
had evidence about this at past Inquiries ; it adds, and it 
add greatly, to the burden upon conductors, and I would 
submit that it is bound to detract from the efficiency of 
the conductor. If a man has so much more to remember ; 
if he has the greatly 'increased combinations and permu- 
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tations of fares changing every half-mile instead of every 
mile, then he has either to have longer to do it, or he is 
going to 'behave less efficiency and make mistakes. 

Also, as you have heard, this process is going to put 
a premium upon those people — and we know there are 
some- -who are minded to override or who are minded to 
take a fare of a stage short of where they intend to get 
off. 

For all those reasons Mr. Harbour has told you, and I 
ask you to accept, that it is not practicable upon the buses 
to increase these any more. 



suggested that it should be made to make a loss, nor that 
it should be done merely because British Railways as a 
whole is making a loss. 

(Mr. Fay): I will not turn up my note what Mr. 
McLaren said this morning, but I thought it was something 
like that. 

I know my learned friend’s argument ; it was that there 
is such a discount on the yield from the season tickets in 
particular that this ought not to be put into effect, because 
you are going to lose a lot of passengers in order to get 
a mere quarter of a million pounds ; I hope I am not doing 
him an injustice in putting it that way. 



Of course, we have given hostage to fortune by haying 
—I nearly said at the behest of the opponents ; this is 
a matter which they have mentioned at earlier Inquiries— 
in the past introduced one single half-mile stage ; we did 
it for very good reasons. Now we are bound, if this scale 
which is proposed Should be introduced, to put in another. 
Otherwise there would be a fare anomaly, because the 
fare for H miles and 1 mile would be less than the fare 
of three miles. Then it is said: Since you have swallowed 
all that, you could swallow this little more. Mr Goff 
said that Mr. Harbour had already introduced half-mile 
staging for 76 per cent, of the traffic, but as Mr. Harbour 
said at the time, that is not so. 76 per cent, may include 
all the traffic up to the second, and -include the second, ot 
the half-mile stages which it is proposed to introduce; 
but what is forgotten in that argument -is that there is 
no half-mile staging on the first half-mile. Where we 
have introduced half-mile staging covers 44 per cent, ot 
the traffic and not 76 per cent., and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation for the conductors on the buses of London 
Transport that -they have been able to cope with the 
introduction which has been made of the 1-1 mile stage, 
and it ‘is hoped that they will be able to cope with the 
next one ; but to say that in the interests of fairness it 
ought to go to the whole stage in using a concession which 
in my submission would damage the service, impede fare 
collection, reduce the revenue and not bring in any 
commensurate advantage to the public, because there is 
no evidence that they are crying out for it. 



(President): It is the converse of the “thin end of the 
wedge ” argument. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; once you start being reasonable, 
you are required to go the whole hog. 

Finally, may I say a word about London Lines. We 
estimate, as you know, according to the very broad esti- 
mate which is the only kind of estimate capable of being 
made for London Lines, that the Application to them 
of the scales proposed for London Transport by virtue 
of assimilation will produce a surplus over Central 
Charges of £2.5m., of half a million pounds. We say 
that that -is a very excellent thing, and again the only 
criticism that can be made of it is that it does not go 
far enough. A surplus of half a million pounds com- 
pared with Central Charges of £2im. is very much less 
than any ratio of surplus to Central Charges which can 
be deduced from other figures in the case. 



Let us see what is inherent in this argument. If in con- 
sequence of that argument it is said that there ought to be 
no increase, it means first of all -the end of assimilation. 
Now assimilation has been described as a practice and it 
has been described as a principle. Whichever it is, it is 
something introduced as a matter of policy fully and 
publicly adopted in 1950. It is a device which was designed 
to enable persons in the London area to go from Point A 
to Point B by whichever service appeared most con- 
venient to them without having their pattern of travel 
distorted by the consequences of a differential fare. 

When assimilation was introduced, it meant a very con- 
siderable transfer of passengers from London Transport 
to British Railways, because it was the fares on British 
Railways which had been higher than those on London 
Transport. They came down to the same level, and there 
was a great deal of transfer of people who found British 
Railways more convenient, but who, for economic reasons, 
had been diverted to something less convenient for them 
in the past. That is a social and economic outcome of 
assimiliation which was designed, and which has every- 
thing to commend it. 

It is now suggested that it should be put an end to, be- 
cause British Railways will only get a quarter of a million 
extra out of losing 3 per cent., as it suggested — but that 
may have been too high — of the season ticket travellers. 

In my submission. Sir, this is an idle argument. If 
British Railways are able to gain a quarter of a million 
pounds, then they ought to be enabled to gain a quarter 
of a million pounds, and in their present financial circum- 
stances there is every commercial justification as well as the 
legal justification, which I was touching on a minute or two 
ago, for their obtaining this money. If they thought that 
an increase was going to be crippling; if they thought that 
the yield was going to be small in relation to the loss of 
passengers ; if they thought that it was going to be a bad 
commercial bargain to put the fares up, they would not 
suggest it. They are not in the business in order to lose 
money ; they are in the business to increase traffic and 
money, and in my submission they ought to have this 
increase on its own merits. But whether or not on its own 
merits, they ought to have it. In my submissionfi it is an 
extraordinary suggestion that because of the lowness of 
■the yield — this quarter of a million pounds which in my 
submission is not a low yield at all — assimilation should 
be put an end to. 



Nevertheless, that is attacked; it is said: You do not 
need to apply assimilation blindly if the result is merely 
going to ;be to put this drop of half-a- million pounds into 
the British Railways pocket. 

I touched on this this morning ; 'it is the kind of argu- 
ment which seems to me -to be appropriate rather to the 
practice of bankruptcies, as I ventured to suggest, than 
to any sound commercial undertaking. Here is a part 
of British Railways which -we can isolate very broadly, 
and having done so, we say that this appears to ‘be a 
profitable part— not so profitable as it ought to be, not 
producing the kind of surplus the Commission and British 
Railways would like to aim at, but not making a loss. 
But it is said: “Here is a terrible thing; here is the 
whole of the British Railways making a loss ; why cannot 
this part of it make a loss too " 

(Mr. Goff) : No ; the argument is that the loss of custom 
was too large having regard to the net yield, and it was 
merely pointed out that that, undesirable in itself, was 
being produced not to produce a real surplus, but some- 
thing which was merely wiping out a deficit. Nobody 



The result of that would be very far-reaching ; it would 
bring back the old distorted pattern of travel. A person 
travelling from Richmond to Charing Cross has a choice 
of going via Waterloo or of going direct on the District. 
If this proposal is given effect to, the season ticket rate 
via Waterloo will be cheaper ; the Commission will have 
to give him a through season ticket, so there will be a 
diversion of traffic from the District Line which ex 
hypothesi the people would wish to travel on, to the 
Waterloo Line, because the Waterloo Line would be 
cheaper. The people who complain of the crowds on the 
District Line might like that, but the reduction of con- 
gestion on one Hne and the increase of congestion on 
another is not a proper consideration for these matters ; 
•the flow ought to be allowed to adjust itself, Without 
financial inducement, to whatever route it thinks right. In 
effect, that is what would happen, because the differential 
between the fares on the Southern and the District would 
have to be adjusted ; British Railways fares would have to 
be adjusted to the London Lines fares. That adjustment 
would mean a very considerable reduction in the yield of 
season tickets on London Transport itself, and if you find 
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that London Transport needs the money, this in my sub- 
mission is a reason for London Transport to be protected 
in its obtaining of the increased revenue by the preserva- 
tion of the principle of assimilation. 

It is perhaps significant that in the past assimilation has 
affected London Lines adversely more often than not; 
there has been times when the Commission has come here 
with Schemes which produced what was gauged to be 
sufficient by the needs of London Transport, but which 
did not give London Lines any kind of surplus, and in 
some cases not sufficient to meet their Central Charges 
contribution. I have looked back at the Applications 
which have been made in the last few years; in 1955 
the proposal made for London Transport had the con- 
sequential effect through assimilation of producing net 
receipts on London Lines estimated at plus £0.5m. — half a 
million net receipts to meet Central Charges of about 
£2.0m. That was the result of assimilation then, and it 
was not complained of by the then opponents of the 
Scheme. 

In 1956 it was even worse ; what was proposed for 
London Transport as applied by assimilation to London 
Lines produced a working deficit of £0.6m.; so not only 
was there no contribution to Central Charges at all, but 
there was a working deficit. 

In 1957 the forecast was that if assimilation to London 
Lines was applied, the net receipts would be £0.1 m., a 
negligible contribution to Central Charges. In 1959, of 
course, there was a higher contribution and this time it 
so happened that the application of assimilation, because 
of its effect on season tickets, produced the best contribu- 
tion that has yet been thrown up. 

But the Objectors must take the rough with the smooth, 
and when one has judged, as one is able to judge, the 
finances of the operation of the Electric Railways operated 
by London Transport and has found what is fair for them 
in the light of their requirements, it cannot be very far 
wrong to apply the same scale to the Electric Railways, 
for example, of the Southern Region, and in my sub- 
mission that is another reason for assimilation. 

(. President ) : The alternative form of argument, of 
course, producing a benefit to the Objectors to preserve 
the principle of assimilation in the case of season tickets, 
is not to make the changes in respect of the London 
Transport season tickets ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, indeed. That would have the effect of 
reducing the surplus of British Railways London Lines 
and reducing the surplus of London Transport, but pre- 
serving the assimilation ; and that process in my sub- 
mission ought not, and should not be followed, because 
it will deprive London Transport of the revenue which it 
demonstrably needs. 

( President ): You say that if be demonstrated by that 
London Transport requires the additional revenue, it is 
the Scheme, so far as it relates to London Transport, 
which will enable them to obtain that, then ought it to 
follow by virtue of the fact of assimilation that there must 
be those increases in London Lines ? 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, Sir ; I put it in stages : If the revenue 
aimed at by Stage 3 is found to be revenue which London 
Transport should have, then it is conceded by the 
Objectors that the scale of season ticket charges is a fair 
one for London Transport as a scale. If for all those 
persons in the London region who travel by London 



Transport Railways, that is a fair scale, then it is difficult 
to see why it is an unfair scale for those who travel by 
London Lines of British Railways, merely because it pro- 
duces a yield of a quarter of a million pounds— a surplus 
of half a million pounds — and does so at the expense of 
losing a certain number of passengers as forecast. In my 
submission, the need for the revenue is there on London 
Transport, and it ought not to be whittled down, and the 
need for the revenue on British Railways is there, and 
that ought not to be whittled down. 

I was glad to hear Mr. Goff disclaim any suggestion 
that because British Railways as a whole has a big deficit, 
one ought to pay no attention to that in connection with 
London Lines of British Railways. One clearly ought not 
to pay any attention to it, and the fact that it may be a 
drop in a very large ocean is neither here nor there. 

I think that is all I have to urge upon you with regard 
to London Lines, Sir, unless there is any further matter 
upon which I can assist the Tribunal, and that brings me 
to the end of the observations I wish to address to the 
Court. I indicated that I hoped I would be able to finish 
in a reasonable compass, and I think I have succeeded. 

All that remains for me to do is to add an observation 
which, perhaps for the first time in this address, will, I 
am sure, meet with the complete approval o’f those on 
the other side ; that is to thank you and your colleagues 
for the kindness and the patience with which you have 
listened to all of us. 



(Mr. Goff ) ; I should like to associate myself with that 
last observation of my learned friend ; in particular I 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
Tribunal for the accommodation which 'it granted to me 
personally by reason of the necessity of my being out of 
the country when this Inquiry in fact began. 

Whilst I am on my feet. Sir, may I be permitted to 
say two further things ? The first is that my friend has 
drawn attention to Section 3, subsection (4), of the Act 
of 1947, which he has relied upon as showing that sur- 
pluses ought to be obtained Where they could be obtained. 
I would like just to draw the attention of the Tribunal 
to the fact that it says that: “ All the business carried on 
by the Commission, whether or not arising from under- 
takings or parts of undertakings vested in them by or 
under any provision of this Act, shall form one under- 
taking, and the Commission shall so conduct that under- 
taking, and, subject to the provisions of this Act levy 
such fares, rates, tolls, dues and other charges, as to 
secure that the revenue of the Commission ” balances 
year by year and so on. 

My learned friend at the very end of his address said 
that he was pleased to hear me disclaim any suggestion 
that the deficit of British Railways sou'ld be taken into 
account. It did not disclaim any suggestion that they 
should be taken into account; what I was saying — and 
this was my sole argument — was that our case as to the 
economic effect should be judged against that background. 

( President ): Yes, I think we understand that, Mr. Goff. 

I think to avoid the possibility of having to summon 
you all together again, we do not formally close the 
Inquiry, otherwise someone will say that we cannot 
re-open it ; but I hope it will not be necessary to call you 
together again. 

[Mr. Goff): If you please, Sir. 
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CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings Eighth Day— Monday, 20 th February, 1961 Page 198, column 2, question 3085, line 1— for “ indeed” 

rfiad “ needed 



Page 172, column 1, question 2310 — for "line” read 
“ column ” 

Page 172, column 2, question 2322, line 1 of column 2— for 
“ small ” read “ smaller ” 

Page 174, column 1, question 2371 — for “line 6” read 
“ line 9 ” 

Proceedings Ninth Day— Thursday, 21s/ February, 1961 

Page 183, column 1, question 2594, line 5— for “qualify" 
read “quantify” 

Page 183, column 2, question 2615, line 4 — for “ we ” 

“ with ” 

Page 197, column 2, question 3054, line 12 — for “as” 

“ an ” 



Page 200, column 1, question 3132, line 11 — for “£0.031m. 
read “£0.31m.” 

Page 200, column 1, question 3132, line 15— insert “half” 
after “ nearly ” 

Page 200, column 1, question 3123, line 17— for “£0.093m.” 
read “£0.93m.” 

Proceedings Tenth Day — Wednesday, 22nd February, 1 961 

Page 209, column 2, question 3285, line 3 — for “ was ” read 
“ with ” 

Page 216, column 2, question 3522, last line — insert “ not” 
after “ could ” 

Page 219, column 2, question 3627, line 8 — for “£l,50m.” 
read "£0.15m.'” 
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